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.AAS,  John  Matthew,  a  celebrated  gco- 
gtaphcr  and  mathematician,  was  born  at  Augs- 
burg ill  1684.     Having  completed  the  first  part 
of  his  education,  he  was  sent  to  Helmstadt  to 
study  theology ;  but  the  mathematics  being  his 
favourite  pursuit,  after  defending  in   a  public 
thesis  a  treatise  which  he  wrote  on  tire  geome- 
try of  the    Chinese,  he   removed   to  Leipsic, 
where  he  applied  to  the  mathematics  with  great 
diligence  and  success.     In    1707    he  obtained 
tlie  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  soon  after  re- 
turned to  the  place   of  his  nativity,  where  he 
became  private  tutor  in  a  gentleman's  family. 
While  in  this  situation,  he  constructed  several 
maps,  which   were   afterwards   engraven,    and 
which  gained  him   great  applau»c  among  the 
learned.     Some  years  after,  he  attended  one  of 
his  pupils  to  Leipsic;  and,  in    1716,  had  the 
honour  of  being  admitted  a  member  of  the  fa- 
culty of  philosophy,  but  witliout  any  salary. 
He  nov/  abandoned  philosopiiy  as  a  profession, 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  mathematics. 
His  situation,  however,  at   Leipsic,  where  he 
supported  himself  merely  by  teaching,  was  not 
the  most  agreeable;  but,  in  172c,  he  was  so 
fortunarc  as  to  obtain  an  appointment  at  Wit- 
tenberg, where  lie  soon  di>:inguishcd  himself 
by  an  iiigcniui.s  and  well-writtcnireatiseoagaug- 
iug,wl\ich  was  published  in  17/8,  under  th>-  title 
of  "  Dolioruni  Dimensioned,  sive  PithoiMtiria." 
ilut  he  was  indebted  for  the  greatest  share  of 
the  celebrity  he  acquired  to  his  maps  ;  the  prin- 
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cipal  object  of  which  was  to  exhibit  with  more 
accuracy  the  situation  of  countries  at  that  time 
little   known.     On  this  account  his  maps   of 
Hungary,  Russia,  China,  and  Africa,  were  much 
esteemed.     Busching  gives  them  the  character 
of  being  constructed  with  uncommon  care  and 
critical   accuracy.      That   of   Russia,    entitled 
"  Tabula  Imperii  Russici   &  Tartariae  Univer- 
se," excited  the  astonishment  of  the  Russians 
themselves ;  and  Busching  says,  that,  in  regard 
to   the  projection,  it   may  be   considered  as  a 
model.     It  was  received  with  great  approbation 
by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Peters- 
burgh.     Another  work,  which  gained  him  con- 
siderable credit,  was  his   "  Descyiptio  Geogra- 
phica  &:  HIstcrica  Regni  Davidici  &  Salomo* 
nxi,  cum  Delineatione  Syrix  &  yEgypti,  &c." 
Norimb.   1739   &    i74J>  fol-  cum  fig.      Being 
convinced,  as  all  those  who  have  studied  histo- 
ry must  be,  that  it  is  impossible  to   form   any 
proper  idea  of  the  variations  and  changes  which 
have  taken  place   in   regard   to   the    origin  and 
downfal  of  kiugdoms,  and  the  emigrations   of 
different  nations  and  tribes,  witliout  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  geograpliy,  and  the  assistance  of 
good  maps,  constructed  according  to  the   dif- 
ferent periods  of  history,  he  laboured  for  many 
years  un  a  work  of  this  kind,  part  of  which  was 
published  under  the  title  of"  Prodromus  Histo- 
riaruni  :    sive,  Prodromus  Thcatri   summorum 
Imperiorum;    hoc  fSt,  Histoiix  Politico   uni- 
vefsahs,  potioris,    &   principalis,    &c."    Lcips. 
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1742,  fol.  An  abridgment  of  this  work  was 
published  before  the  authors  death,  with  tlie 
title  of  "  Historian  Universalis  Politica:  Idea, 
plane  nova  5:  legitima,  &c."  Nor'imb.  1743, 
4to.  with  twenty-eight  maps  and  sixteen  chro- 
nological tables.  The  first  part  contains  a  short 
view  of  general  history  ;  the  second,  chronolo- 
gical tables ;  and  the  third,  maps,  which  exhi- 
bit the  various  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  different  states  and  kingdoms.  ThcbC 
works  were  published  after  the  author's  death, 
in  1750,  under  the  general  title  of"  An  Histo- 
rical Atlas,  containing  the  great  Kingdoms  and 
Monarchies,  according  to  the  ancient  Geogra- 
phy." This  was  the  last  production  of  the 
learned  and  industrious  author,  as  he  died  in 
the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  month 
of  September,  1742.  Hirschiiig's  Afatnial  of 
fminerit  Persons  ivho  died  in  the  eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.—]. 

HABAKKUK,  the  eighth  in  number  of  the 
minor  Hebrew  prophets,  according  to  the  or- 
der in  which  they  arc  placed  both  in  the  He- 
brew and  Greek  Bibles.  Wc  have  no  inform- 
ation in  the  Scripture  respecting  either  the  pa- 
rents from  whom  he  was  descended,  or  the 
time  in  wliich  he  lived.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  he  flourished  after  the  taking  of 
Nineveh  ;  as  he  prophesies  of  the  Chaldeans, 
and  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  Assyrians. 
The  subjects  of  his  predictions  are  :  the  desola- 
tion and  destruction  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  by 
the  Chaldeans,  as  a  punishment  for  their  hei- 
nous crimes  ;  the  subsequent  ruin  of  the  Baby- 
lonish empire  -,  and  the  deliverance  from  capti- 
vity which  the  Jews  would  experience,  accord- 
ing to  Jehovah's  faithful  word,  and  in  conformi- 
ty with  th.e  pUn  of  the  divine  proceedings  re- 
lating to  tliem  ever  since  their  emancipation 
from  Egyptian  slavery.  From  some  expressions 
which  occur  in  them,  we  may  conclude,  that 
he  prophesied  not  long  before  the  Jewish  cap- 
tivity. He  may,  therefore,  be  placed  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim,  between  the  years  606  and 
598  B.C.  The  style  of  the  book  of  Habakkuk 
is  poetical,  and,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
bishops  Lowth  and  Newcome,  lie  *'  stands  liigh 
in  the  class  of  Hebrew  poets.  The  beautiful 
connection  between  the  parts  of  this  prophecy, 
its  diction,  imagery,  spirit,  and  sublimity,  can- 
not be  too  much  admired."  The  third  chap- 
ter, in  particular,  contains  an  animated  hymn, 
in  which  we  have  the  most  "  sublime  descrip- 
tion of  God,  when  he  conducted  his  people  to 
the  land  of  Canaan.  '1  he  grandest  circumstances 
are  selected,  and  the  diction  is  as  splendid  as 
tne  subjects."     The  best  English  version   of 


this  prophet  is  that  of  Dr.  Newcome,  bishop 
of  Waterford,  and  afterwards  primate  of  Ire- 
land, in  ]iis  "  Attempt  towards  an  improved 
Version,  a  metrical  Arrangement,  and  an  Ex- 
planation of  the  twelve  minor  Prophets." 
Preface  to  the  •work  last  mentioned,  Lo'wth  De 
Sacra  Poesi  Hebneorum,  Pralec-  xxviii.  Book  of 
Habakkuk.— M. 

HABERKORN,  Peter,  a  learned  German 
Lutheran  divine  and  professor  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  descended  from  a  noble 
Franconian  family, and  born  at  Butzbach  in  the 
Wetteraw,  in  the  year  1604.  He  went  through 
the  usual  courses  of  academic  study  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Ulm,  whence  he  removed  to  that  of 
Marpurg  in  the  year  1626.  Afterwards  he  vi- 
sited the  universities  in  Saxony,  and  at  Stras- 
burg ;  and,  upon  his  return  to  Marpurg,  in 
i6j2,  was  appointed  professor  of  the  physical 
sciences,  and  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity.  In  the  following  year  he  was  no- 
minated preacher  to  the  court  of  Hesse.  Ten 
years  afterwards  he  was  constituted  superin- 
tendant  of  the  churches  in  the  district  of  Gies- 
sen  j  and,  when  the  university  was  established 
in  that  city,  was  placed  in  the  theological 
chair.  The  duties  of  that  office  he  discharged 
with  high  reputation,  and  sustained  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  public  conferences  and  dis- 
putations of  his  time  on  religious  subjects. 
Among  the  Lutherans  his  controversial  works 
are  held  in  much  esteem  ;  particularly  his 
"  Heptas  Disputationum  Anti-Wallenburgica- 
rum,"  written  in  reply  to  the  learned  and  la- 
borious defences  of  the  catholic  faith  by  the 
two  brothers,  Adrian  and  Peter  Wallenburg. 
He  died  at  Giessen  in  the  year  1676.  He  was 
the  author  of  "  Vindicatio  Lutherana:  Fidei 
contra  Helvicum  Ulricum  Hunnium ;"  "  Syn- 
tagma Dissertationum  Theologicarum  ;"  "  An- 
ti-Valerianus  •,"  "  Rclatio  Actorum  CoUoquii 
Rheinfelsani,"  &c.  jMoreri.  Njuv.  Diet.  Hist. 
— M. 

HABERT,  Isaac,  a  learned  French  prelate 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  place  and  time 
of  whose  birth  are  unknown.  In  the  year  1626 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  by  the 
faculty  of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  and  was  after- 
wards promoted  to  a  canonry  and  prebend  of 
the  cathedral  church  in  that  city.  By  giving 
his  approbation  to  father  Gibeuf 's  treatise  "  On 
the  Liberty  of  God  and  the  Creature,"  he  be- 
came involved  in  a  controversy  with  the  Je- 
suits, concerning  the  doctrine  of  ejicacicus  gruce, 
which  he  held  in  a  sense  difierent  from  that  of 
Jansenius,  to  whose  system  he  was  hostile,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  his  opponents.     Cardinal 
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Rkhljeu  employed  him  to  combat  in  the  pul- 
pit the  "  Auj;ubtinus"  of  the  bishop  ot  Ypres. 
I'hii  tasiv  he   undertook  in  three   '*  Sermons," 
which  he  preached  at  Paris  m  the  yt-jr.s  1642 
and  1643,  and  afterwards  published.     The  ap- 
pearance of  these  sermons  gave  rise  to  a  con- 
troversy between  the  author  and  the  celebrated 
M.  Arnauid,  the  titles  of  whose  rejjly,  and  of 
M.  Hubert's  rejoinder,  &c.  the  curious  reader 
may  find  in  iVloreri.     As  a  proof  of  the  mi- 
nister's approbation  of  his  services,  in  the  year 
1645  he   was  nominated  to  the  bishopric    of 
Vabres,  where  he   died  in    166S,  equally  re- 
spected for  his  virtues   and   for   his  erudition. 
He  published  "  Liber  Pontific^dis   Graecorum, 
Grjic.  &  Lat."   1643,  fol'o,  of  which  he  fur- 
iiislied  the  Latin  version,  and  numerous  leajned 
illustrative   notes,    displaying   an    intimate    ac- 
quaintance with  the  ancient  liturgie>  and  eccle- 
siastical ceremonies  ;  "  Do  Consensu   Hierar- 
chic &  Monarchia:,"   1640,  410,    in  reply  to 
the  Optatus  Callus  of  Charles  Hersent ;  "  De 
Cathedra,  seu  Priinatu  8.   Petri,"    1 645  ;  "  A 
Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Fathers 
concerning  Grace,"   1646;  and   "An   Kxpoti- 
tion  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  Timotliy,  Ti- 
tus, and  Philemon,"  1656.    He  was  also  not  an 
unsuccessful  cultivator  of  Latin  poetry  ;  as  may 
be  seen  from  a  collection  of  his  principal  pieces, 
published  in  1623,  4to,  and  his  "  Hymns  for 
the  Festival  of  St.  Lewis,"  inserted  in  the  Paris 
Breviary.     Moreri.     Notiv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

HAliERT,  Lewis,  a  French  ecclesiastic  of 
some  note  in  his  time,  and  whose  m  ritings  are 
still  held  in  much  estimation  by  Catholics,  was 
born  at  Blois,  in  the  year  1636.  He  was  creat- 
eil  a  doctor  of  tlie  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne  in 
the  year  1658,  and  afterwards  officiated  as 
grand-vicar  in  the  dioceses  of  Lu9on,  Auxerre, 
Verdun,  and  Chalons  sur  Murne.  In  these 
employments  he  acquired  general  respect  and 
esteem  by  his  learning,  his  ze;d  in  maintaining 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  his  virtues,  and  his 
piety.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  spent  at 
the  house  of  the  Sorbonne,  where  he  chiefly 
devoted  his  time  to  the  resolution  of  cases  of 
conicicnce.  He  died  in  17 18,  when  he  was  in 
tJie  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  While  he 
filled  the  post  of  grand- vicar  at  Verdun,  he 
published  "  The  Pr.ictice  of  Pen.mce,"  i2mo, 
which  has  undergone  numerous  impressions, 
and  is  ctinnnonly  known  by  the  title  of  "  La 
Pratique  ile  Verdun."  But,  notwithst.in<ling 
its  favourable  reception  among  Catholic>,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Janscnist  coiini-ction,  complaints 
Jiavc  been  prclerred,  by  persons  who  approve 
it  on  the  whole,  against  the  excessive  rigour  of 


some  of  its  injunctions.  After  t\\z  author  hau 
retired  to  the  house  of  tlie  Sorbonne,  he  pub- 
lished a  more  confiderable  work,  consisting  oif 
"  A  complete  Budy  of  Divinity,"  written  in 
Latin,  in  seven  volumes  i2mo,  of  which  the 
first  appeared  in  1709,  and  the  last  in  1712. 
This  work  is  by  some  critics  highly  commended 
for  the  learning,  judgmen'.,  and  precision  which 
it  displays,  and  it  w.is  ailopted,  soon  after  its 
appearance,  as  a  text-book,  in  the  theological 
seminary  at  Chalons  sur  Marne.  It  had  nor. 
been  long  printed,  however,  before  it  wa^ 
warmly  attacked,  as  a  vehicle  for  Jansenism  in" 
disguise,  in  -.m  anonymous  work,  addres.ced  ^ 
tlie  cardinal  dc  Noailles,  archbishop  of  Paris, 
and  the  bishop  of  Chalons.  I'he  f  .ties  of  the 
treatises  in  this  controversy  may  be  seen  in 
Moirri.      Ncuv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

HACKET,    John,    a    learned  and  worthy 
English  prelate  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
born  at  London,    in  the  year  1592.      He  re- 
ceived his   grammar  learning  at    Westminster 
school,  whence  he  was  elected  to^rrinity  college, 
Cambridge,  in  the  year   1608.     In  that  semi- 
nary he  recommended  himself  to  notice  by  his 
abilities  and  proticiency,   and  acquired  general 
esteem  by  his  exempUiy  manners  and    modc-st 
demeanour.     In  tlie  year  1612  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  1*.A.,  and  as  soon  as  the  sta- 
tutes permitted  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college. 
After    commencing  ]\'.  A.  in   16 15,  he  under- 
took the  oflice  of  tutor,  which  he  discharged 
with  great  reputation,  having  pupils  from  some 
of  the  best  families  in  England  placed  under 
his  c,ire.     With  one  of  these,   afterwards  lord 
Byron,  he  retired  into  Nottinghamshire  during 
a  long  vacation,    and  while    there    composed 
a  Latin    comedy,    entitled  "  Loyola ;"    wliicli 
was   twice   acted   before   King   James  I.,    and 
printed  in  1648,  8vo.     Upon  his  return  to  col- 
lege,  he  applied  himself  wholly  to  the  study  of 
divinity,  and  in  the  year  1618  was  admitted  into 
holy  orders.     His  merits  recommended  him  to 
the  attention  and  friendship  of  several  eminent 
characters,   among  whom   were  Dr.  King,  bi- 
shop of  London,  and  bishop  .■\ndrews,  of  VV  in- 
chester  ;  but  his  principal  patron  was  Dr.  VV  il-, 
liams,    dean   of    Westminsttr,    and    bishop   of 
Lincoln.     VV'jion  in  the  year  1621  that  prelate 
was  appointed  lord-keeper  ot  the  great  se;d,   he 
chose  Mr.  Hacket  for  his  cliaplniii,  and  slu-wed 
the  superior  regard  which  he  had  for  him  abi'Vt: 
tlie  rest  of  his  ch.iplains,  by  his  activity  in  ob- 
taining for  him  honorary  and  beneficial  promo- 
tions  in  the   church.      In    162J    Mr.   Hacket 
proccedeil  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity  i 
and  in  tlic  same  year  wss  nominated  chaplain 
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iu  ordinary  to  kint^  James  I.,  nnd  collated  to  a 
prebend  in  the  cnthedral  church  of  I>incolii. 
During  the  following  year,  upon  the  lord-keep- 
er's recommendation,  he  was  presented  to  the 
valuable  rectory  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  in 
London  ;  and  in  the  same  year  obtained,  through 
the  influence  of  the  same  patron,  the  rectory  of 
Cheam,  in  Surrey.  The  former  of  these  pre- 
ferments the  lord-keeper  informed  him  he  in- 
tended for  wealth,  the  latter  for  health.  In  the 
year  1625  Mr.  Racket  was  nominated  by  the 
king  to  attend  his  ambassador  into  Germany ; 
but  was  induced  by  his  friends  to  decline  that 
appointment,  from  an  apprehension  which  they 
entertained,  that,  on  account  of  the  severity  of 
his  reflections  upon  the  Jesuits  in  his  comedy 
of  "  Loyola,"  he  would  not  be  safe  from  the 
effects  ol  their  resentment,  though  in  an  ambas- 
sador's train.  In  the  year  1628  he  commenced 
doctor  of  divinity  -,  and  in  163  i  was  made  arch- 
deacon of  Ikdford.  He  now  diligently  applied 
himself  to  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  to  maintain  in 
his  llock  a  steady  attachment  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  church  as  established  by  law. 
As  his  church  of  St.  Andrew's  was  in  a  very 
old  and  decayed  state,  he  undertook  to  rebuild 
it ;  and  for  that  purpose  obtained  large  sub- 
scriptions from  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the 
more  opulent  among  his  parishioners.  Upon 
the  Wreaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  however,  the 
funds  which  he  had  collected  were  seized  by  the 
parliament,  and  appropriated  to  other  uses.  In 
the  year  164 1  he  was  one  of  the  sub-committee, 
.selected  to  prepare  matters  for  the  discussion  of 
the  committee  of  accoimmdation,  appointed  by  the 
house  of  lords  to  examine  into  the  innovations 
in  doctrine  and  discipline  introduced  into  the 
church  since  the  Reformation,  and  to  consider 
of  such  amendments  in  the  liturgy,  &c.  as 
might  obviate  the  principal  objections  of  the 
puritan  party,  and  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical constitution.  This  committee,  how- 
ever, was  broken  up,  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  jealousy  and  opposition  of  the  bishops,  and 
partly  owing  to  the  ferment  occasioned  by  the 
discovery  of  th.e  king's  design  of  bringing  the 
army  to  London,  to  dissolve  the  parliament. 
AVhen  the  bill  for  abolishing  deans  and  chap- 
ters was  depending  in  the  house  of  commons, 
Dr.  Hacket  was  appointed  by  the  committee 
above  mentioned  to  plead  against  it  at  the  bar  of 
the  house ;  but  his  arguments  did  not  make 
such  an  impression  upon  the  majority  as  to  pre- 
vent their  voting  for  the  bill.  In  the  year  1642 
Dr  Hacket  was  presented  to  a  prebend  and  rc- 
sideutiaryship  in  the  cathedral  «hurcb  of  St, 


Paul's.  He  enjoyed  little  benefit,  however, 
from  these  preferments,  as  the  civil  wars  be- 
tween the  king  and  parliament  soon  commenced, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  was  over- 
turned. From  Dr.  Plume's  account  of  his  life 
it  appears,  that  private  meetings  were  held  at 
his  house  by  the  bishops  and  other  eminent 
clergy,  whence  letters  were  circulated  among 
the  divines  in  different  parts  of  England,  to  ex- 
hort them  to  steadfastness  in  the  cause  of  episco- 
pacy and  monarchy.  By  his  zeal  in  this  cause 
he  drew  on  himself  the  resentment  of  the  ad- 
herents to  the  parliament  ;  and  some  of  his  pa- 
rishioners preferred  articles  against  him  before 
the  committee  for  plundered  ministers,  who 
seem  to  have  sequestered  his  rectory  of  St.  An- 
drew's. For,  following  the  advice  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Selden,  he  did  not  enter  into  any  defence 
of  himself,  but  retired  to  Cheam,  where  that 
gentleman  promised  to  use  his  endeavours  that 
he  should  remain  unmolested.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  carried  away  a  prisoner  by  a  party  of  the 
earl  of  Essex's  army  which  marched  through 
Cheam  ;  but  was  liberated  in  a  short  time, 
after  having  resisted,  it  is  said,  considerable  of- 
fers if  he  would  embrace  the  side  of  the  parlia- 
ment. From  this  time  he  seems  to  have  resided 
chiefly  in  retirement  at  Cheam,  where  he  con- 
stantly officiated,  making  use  of  the  liturgy, 
and  explaining  the  church  catechism,  till  an  in- 
junction was  sent  him  by  the  committee  of  Sur- 
rey, by  which  he  was  forbidden  that  practice  } 
yet  even  after  this  injunction  he  was  connived 
at  in  introducing  into  the  service  many  parts  of 
the  formulary  in  the  Common-prayer.  VS  hile 
he  continued  in  this  retirement,  he  is  reported 
to  have  been  instrumental  in  preserving  several 
gentlemen  firm  to  the  protestant  religion,  who 
were  assaulted  by  the  artifices  of  lurking  popish 
emissaries. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  II. 
Dr.  Hacket  recovered  all  his  preferments,  and 
was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  which 
he  refused;  but  soon  afterwards  accepted  that 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  was  consecrated 
in  the  year  1661.  ^Vhen  he  took  possession  of 
his  see,  he  found  the  cathedral  church  at  Lich- 
field in  ruins,  owing  to  the  effect  of  cannon 
shot  and  bombs  that  had  been  discharged  against 
it,  and  the  embezzlement  of  such  of  the  mate- 
rials as  could  be  converted  to  profit ;  while  the 
episcopal  palaces  were  either  entirely  demo- 
lished, or  in  a  wretched  state  from  dilapidations. 
In  the  course  of  eiglu  years  he  entirely  restored 
his  cathedral,  in  a  more  complete  and  beautiful 
form  than  before  its  destruction,  at  the  expence 
of  twenty  thousand  pouud:<,  a  co^iderable  part 
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ef  which  was  defrayed  by  himself,  aftd  he  also 
«xpended  a  large  sum  on  a  prebendal  house, 
■which  he  made  the  place  of  his  residence. 
During  the  same  period  lie  proved  himself  a 
benefactor  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  by 
buildings  which  he  added  to  Trinity  college  ;  and 
afterwards,  by  legacies  to  other  colleges,  and 
the  bequest  of  all  his  books  to  the  university  li- 
brary. He  died  at  Lichfield  in  1670,  not  long 
after  he  had  completed  the  seventy-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  Bishop  Hacket  was  a  prelate  of 
considerable  learning,  particularly  in  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  antiquities,  and  possessed  a  won- 
derful retentive  and  accurate  memory.  He  was 
also  disthiguished  for  piety,  integrity,  benevo- 
lence, and  charity,  and  for  strictly  virtuous  and 
exemplary  manntrs.  From  his  motto,  how- 
ever, which  was,  ''  Serve  (jod  and  be  cheer- 
full,'"  we  may  conclude  that  liis  piety  did  not 
degenerate  into  superstition,  and  that  his  strict- 
ness of  conyuct  was  not  carried  to  the  extreme 
of  gloomy  rigour  and  austerity.  The  only 
pieces  of  his  published  during  his  life  were  the 
comedy  above  mentioiied,  and  a  single  sermon 
preached  before  the  king.  But  after  his  death, 
l)r.  Plume  published  "  A  Century  of  his  Ser- 
mons, upon  several  remarkable  Subjects,"  1675, 
folio  i  and  in  1693  appeared  his  learned  and 
valuable  "  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,"  in 
folio,  of  which  an  abridgment  was  published 
in  1700,  8vo,  by  Ambrose  Philips.  Biog. 
Brit.  Nen/'j  Hist.  Purit.  vol  II.  ch.  ix. — M. 

HACKSPAN,  TiiEODORE,  or  according  to 
some  writers  Thierri,  a  learned  German  Lu- 
theran divine  and  Oriental  scholar,  was  born  at 
Weimar  in  Thurlngia,  in  the  year  1607.  He 
commenced  his  academic  career  at  Jena,  where 
he  spent  seven  years  in  tlie  study  of  philosopliy, 
theology,  and  the  Oriental  languages.  After- 
wards he  removed  to  the  university  of  Altdorf, 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  a  tutor  who  was  highly 
spoken  of  for  his  acquaintance  with  Eastern 
learning  ;  whence  he  went  to  Htlmstadt,  where 
he  completed  his  theological  studies  under  the 
celebrated  George  Calixtus,  and  other  eminent 
professors.  Returning  afterwards  to  Altdorf, 
he  fixed  his  abode  in  that  university,  and  was 
the  first  person  who  publicly  taught  there  the 
Oriental  languages.  On  this  employment  he 
entered  in  the  year  1636,  and  prosecuted  it 
whh  great  reputation  and  success  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  most  perfectly  acquainted  of  any  person  in 
hts  day  with  the  Hebrew,  both  scriptural  and 
rabbinical,  the  Syriac,  the  Chaldec,  and  the 
Arabic  languages.  For  some  time  he  was  pre- 
Tcntcd  from  con»mitting  to  the  press  some  of 


the  most  important  of  his  learned  labours^  ahd 
the  most  useful  for  the  improvement  of  his  pu- 
pils, owing  to  the  printing-offices  within  his 
reach  not  bsir^  furnished  with  the  necessary 
types  for  giving  his  quotations  in  the  proper 
characters.  But  from  this  embarrassment  he 
was  relieved  by  Josse  Schmidmaier,  an  advo- 
cate of  Nuremberg,  who  established  a  press  in 
his  own  house,  supplied  with  complete  assort- 
ments of  letters  in  the  different  languages  of 
which  he  made  use.  In  the  year  1654  Hack- 
span  was  appointed  to  fill  the  theological  chair 
at  Altdorf,  without  relinquishing  his  professor- 
ship of  Oriental  languages  By  his  intense  ap- 
plication, however,  to  his  studies,  and  the  du- 
ties of  his  appointments,  he  brought  on  a  de- 
cline, to  which  he  fell  a  sacrifice  in  1659,  when 
only  in  the  5  2d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  Sylloge  Disputationum  theologica- 
rum  &  philologicarum,"  1663,  4to,  which  is  a 
collection  of  pieces  published  at  different  pe- 
riods, the  particular  titles  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  first  of  our  subjoined  authorities  ;  "  In- 
terpres  Errabundus  ;  hoc  est,  brevis  Disquisitio 
de  Causis  errandi  Intcrpretum  &  Commentato- 
rum  Sacrae  Scripturx,  omniumque  adto  qui 
circa  Sacras  utriusque  Foederis  occupantur  Lit- 
teras,"  which  is  annexed  to  a  treatise  entitled 
"  Lucubrationes  Franktallenses  ;  sive  Specimen 
aliquod  Interpretationum  6c  Expositionum,  quas 
plurimas  in  dilhcillima  quseque  utriusque  Testa- 
menti  Loca  meditatus  est  Bonavenlura  Corne- 
lius Bertramus,  Picto  Thoarsensis,"  &c.  1645^ 
8vo  ;  *'  Miscellaneorum  Sacrorum  Libri  duo," 
1660;  "  Notje  Philologico-theologicas  in  va- 
ria3c  difficiora  V'eteris  &Novii'estamentiLoca," 
1664,  in  three  vols.  8vo ;  "•  Observationes 
Arabico-Syriacae  in  quxdam  Loca  Veteris  & 
Novi  Testament!,"  1602,  4to -,  "  Specimen 
Theologize  Talmudicx;"  "  Fides  &  Leges  Mu- 
hanmiedis  ;"  "  Liber  Nizachon  Rabbi  Lip- 
manni ;"  "  Termini,  Distinctioncs,  &  Divisiones, 
Philosophico-theologicu,  &c."  Aloreri.  Nouv. 
Dili.  Hist.—M. 

II ADDON,  Walter,  an  eleg.int  scholar 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  of  a  good 
family  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  15  16.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  school  under  Dr.  Cox,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Ely  ;  ami  in  1533  was  elected  a 
scholar  of  King's  college,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  afterwards  became  a  fellow.  He  was  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  that 
society,  having  by  an  assiduous  study  of  the 
best  writers,  especially  Cicero,  acquired  a  very 
elegant  Latin  style,  and  made  himself  a  profi- 
cient in  oratory  and  poetry.  His  particular 
pursuit  was  the  civil  law,  in  whigh  he  took,  a 
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doctor's  degree,  and  read  public  lectures.  He 
was  likewise  for  some  time  professor  of  rheto- 
ric, and  orator  of  the  university.  His  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  reformation,  together  with  his  lite- 
rary reputation,  caused  him  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  to  be  made  master  of  Trinity-hall  in 
the  room  of  bishop  Gardiner.  In  1550  he 
served  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  ;  and  two 
years  afterwards,  through  the  influence  of  the 
court,  though  not  qualified  according  to  the 
statutes,  he  was  chosen  president  of  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford.  He  withdrew  from  this  situ- 
ation on  the  accession  of  Mary,  and  passed  the 
dangerous  period  of  her  reign  in  ratirement. 
Elizabeth,  soon  after  she  came  to  the 'crown, 
appointed  him  one  of  her  masters  of  requests; 
and  Dr.  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  made 
him  judge  of  his  prerogative  court.  He  was 
one  of  the  queen's  commissioners  at  the  royal 
visitation  of  tlie  university  of  Cambridge  ;  and 
in  1565  and  66  he  was  employed  as  one  of  the 
public  agents  at  Bruges  for  restoring  the  ancient 
commerce  between  England  and  the  Nether- 
lands. V\  hilc  in  the  prospect  of  higher  promo- 
tion, he  died  in  January,  i57i-2,in  his  fifty-sixth 
year.  Walter  Haddon  had  a  principal  concern 
in  drawing  up  and  putting  into  Littin  the  code 
of  ecclesiastical  law  eniitled   "  Reformatio  Le- 

fum  Ecclesiasticaruin,"  edited  in  1571  by  John 
oxe.  He  published  in  1563  a  reply  to  Jcrom 
Osorio's  letter  entitled  "  Admonitio  ad  Eliza- 
betham,  Reginam  Anglia."  His  other  works 
were  collected  by  Thos.  Hatcher,  of  King's  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  published  in  i  ^67,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Lucubrationes  G.  Haddoni, 
&c."  4to.  They  consist  of  orations,  letters,  and 
poems,  the  latter  mostly  on  religious  topics,  all 
in  Latin.  Several  of  his  original  letters  are 
preserved  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  Biog. 
£riL—A. 

HAEN,  Anthont  Van,  M.D.  professsor 
of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Vicinia,  was 
faprn  at  Leyden,  in  1 704,  and  studied  under 
the  celebrated  Doerhaave.  After  taking  his  de- 
gree ai  doctor,  he  settled  at  the  Hague,  where 
he  practised  with  great  success  ami  approba- 
tion. \  an  8wicten,  however,  who  was  fully 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  his  talents,  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  remove  to  Vienna,  that  he 
might  assist  him  in  the  plan  he  had  drawn  up 
for  reforming  die  medical  faculty  in  that  capi- 
tal. He  repaired  to  that  city  in  1754  to  be  pro- 
fessor of  medicine,  and  fully  answered  the  ex- 
pectation wliich  had  been  formed  of  him  ;  but 
his  last  treatises,  "  De  Magia"  and  "  De  Miracu- 
lis,"  seem  to  confirm  the  observation  that  great 
men  have  their  weak  side  as  well  as  others.     He 


died  in  the  year  1776,  at  the  age  of  serenty- 
two.  Gruner,  in  his  Medical  Almanac  for 
1782,  fays,  "  Van  Haen  was  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  practical  knowledge,  but  an  encrrjy 
to  all  new  opinions,  which  he  violently  opposed, 
as  appears  from  his  dispute  with  Haller  on  seiv- 
sibility  and  irritability ;  with  Trallcs  on  inocu- 
lation ;  with  baron  Von  Stork  on  the  ufe  erf 
poisonous  plants  in  medicine,  on  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  purple  fever  and  eruptive  af- 
fections of  the  like  kind,  his  thoughts  on  the 
plague  and  on  malignant  fevers,  &c.  in  which, 
setting  aside  the  polemic  part,  the  reader  will 
find  a  great  deal  of  useful  information.  This 
eminent  physician  rendered  himself  celebrated 
in  a  literary  point  of  view  by  the  excellent  ob- 
servations interspersed  in  his  "  Ratio  Medendi, 
in  Nosocomio  practico,"  Fiiidob.  ^JSl'^llh 
in  fifteen  parts,  octavo;  and  in  the  "  Ratio  Me- 
dendi continuata,"  Vindob.  1772-1779,  three 
parts,  octavo.  His  other  works  are:  "  Histcv- 
ria  Morbi  Incurabilis,  Medicos  passim  fallentis." 
Hagtt.  1774,  8vo  ;  "  Dissertatio  de  Coliea  PictO; 
nuni,"  Ibid.  i745,8vo  ;  "  De  Deglutitione  inj- 
pcdita,"  Ibid.  1750,  8vo;  "  Magi.e  Examen," 
i'ieiinn,  1774, 8vo  ;  "  Liber  de  Miraculis,"  Fran- 
co/. Ik  Lips.  1776,  8vo  ;  "  Opuscula  omnia  me- 
dico-physica,  in  unum  nunc  priraum  coUecta,'' 
Netus.  1780.  six  vols.  8vo  ;  "  Prxlectiones  in 
Boerhavii  Instirutiones  Pathologicas,  recensuit, 
additamentis  auxit  &  edidit  F.  de  N-Vasscnberg 
Tomi  V,"  Fiiidob.  1 7  80- 1  782,  8vo.  Hin- 
chitigs  A'fanual  of  imiiient  Persons  -who  died  in  the 
eighteenth  Century-^]. 

HAGEDORN,  Frederic,  a  celebrated 
German  poet,  was  born  in  1708  at  Hamburgh, 
where  his  father  resided  as  Danish  minister  for 
the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony.  He  received  a 
good  education,  and  she\ve<l  an  early  talent  for 
poetry;  but  as  his  father  died  in  1722  in  con- 
fined circumstances,  having  lost  great  part  of 
his  property  by  misfortunes,  young  Hagedorn 
found  he  had  little  to  trust  to  except  his  own 
exertions  and  industry.  He  therefore  conti- 
nued his  studies  in  the  Gymnasium  of  Ham- 
burgh, and  at  that  juvenile  age  wrote  several 
poems  which  were  inserted  in  the  Hamburgh 
Patriot,  one  of  the  first  weekly  journals  pub- 
lished in  Germany.  In  1726  he  proceeded  to 
Jena,  where  he  applied  for  three  years  to  the 
study  of  the  law ;  but  without  neglecting  the 
muses.  A  small  collection  of  his  poems  was 
published  at  Hamburgh  in  1729  ;  and  the  same 
year,  in  order  to  push  his  fortune,  he  repaired 
to  London  with  rtcommendations  to  the  Danish 
ambassador  baron  Von  Solcnthall,  and  resided 
in  tliat  city  till  1731.      The  ambassador  treated 
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Kim  with  great  kindness,  gave  him  free  board 
and  lodging  in  his  house;  and  though  the  other 
emoluments  arising  from  his  appointment  were 
small,  he  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  genius  and  manners  of  the 
English  nation,  for  which  he  ever  afterwards 
entertained  a   high  esteem.      He  studied  the 
English  writers  with  great  assiduity,  and  Pope, 
next    to    Horace,    was    his    favourite   author. 
About  the  year   1733  he   was  secretary  to  the 
society  of  British  merchants  at  Hamburgh  ;  an 
office  to  which  he  was  recommended  by  his  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  English  language 
and  history.     He  had  now  an  income  of  6oo 
dollars,  which  placed  him  in  easy  circumstances, 
gave  him  access  to  the  best  company,  and  con- 
nected him  with  a  nation  which  he  highly  re- 
spected.    Soon   after  he  married  the  daughter 
of  an  English  taylor,  who  was  rather  advanced 
in  years,  and  with  whom  he  expected  to  obtain 
a  considerable  property  ;  but  in  this  he  found 
liimself  disappointed.      For  nearly  ten  years  he 
devoted  himself  to  poetry  merely  for  his  own 
amusement,  without  communicating  any  thing 
to  the  public  -,  but  in  the  year  1738  he  published 
thefir.srbook  of  his  "Fables,"  which  made  him 
known  in  a  different  point  of  view.     In  his  po- 
etical writings  he  affected  a  taste  with  which 
the  Germans  were  then  unacquainted,  and  gave 
proofs  of  those  talents  vi'hich   were  afterwards 
so  much  admired.      In  the  year  1740  appeartjd 
his  masterly  ridicule  of  modern  pedantry,  en- 
titled "The  Man  of  Letters;"  and  in  1742  a 
very  happy   paraphrase    of    Pope's    Universal 
Prayer.     At  first  he  caused  his  moral  pieces  to 
be  printed  singly,  and  distributed  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  them  to  the  judgment 
of  his  friends  before  he  should  collect  them. 
In    1743  he  gave  to  the  public  his  celebrated 
poem  of  "Happiness,"whicli  established  his  repu- 
tation as  a  moral  poet;  and  this  was  followed  in 
1747  by  "  A  Letter  to  a  Friend,"  which  is  an 
excellent  commentary  on  the  Nil  Admirari  of 
Horace;  and  in   1750  by  the  first  collection  of 
his  scattered  poems,  to  which  was  added  the 
second  book   of  his  Fables.     In  the  following 
year  he  entered  an  entirely  new  path,  and,  as 
professor  Ramler  says,  was  the   first  German 
poet  who  attempted  imitations  of  the  bacchana- 
lian and  humorous  songs  of  the  English.     His 
productions  in  this  style  of  poetry  were  publish- 
ed at  Hamburgh  in  1751  ;  and  many  of  them 
have  been  set  to  music  for  the  harpsichord  by 
various    eminent    composers,    such    as    Bach, 
Quant z,  Corner,  and  Graf.     In  this  kind  of 
■writing  he  may  be  compared  to  Prior,  whom 
he  spcm?  often  to  have  imitated.     lie  died  in 


1754,  of  the  dropsy,  in  the  forty-sevcnth  year 
of  his  age.  Few  poets  have  taken  so  much 
care  to  polish  their  poetry  as  Hagedorn  ;  and 
Wieland,  in  the  preface  to  his  poetical  works, 
calls  him  the  German  Horace.  This  classical 
author  he  always  carried  about  in  his  pocket ; 
together  with  a  number  of  blank  cards,  on 
which  he  wrote  down  memorandums  of  what- 
ever he  read  or  heard.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  French  and  English  languages,  and 
could  write  both  with  the  same  facility  as  Ger- 
man. A  complete  collection  of  his  works,  with 
vignettes,  was  published  at  Hamburgh  in  1756  ; 
and  several  editions  have  appeared  since  that 
time.  Hirsching's  Manual  of  eminent  Persons  ivht 
died  in  the  eighteenth  Century. — J . 

HAGGAI,  the  tenth  in' order  of  the  Hebrew 
minor  prophets,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  de- 
fcendant  from  Aaron,  and  was  the  first  person 
commissioned  to  deliver  a  divine  message  to  the 
Jews  after  their  return  from   the   Babylonish 
captivity.     He  began  to  prophesy  in  tlie  sixth 
month  of  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Da- 
rius   Hystaspes,  or  520  years  B.C.      His  first 
message  contains  a  severe  reproof  to  the  Jews, 
on   account   of  their   delay    in   rebuilding    the 
temple,  while  they  were  sufficiently  active  in 
erecting  commodious  houfes  for  their  own  ac- 
commodation ;  and   informs  them,  that  to  this 
neglect   they   were  to  attribute   their   want   of 
prosperity,  and  the  barrenness  with  which  their 
country  was  at  that  time  afHicted.     When  his 
remonstrances    had    produced   a   proper   effect 
upon  their  minds,  and  all  ranks  liad  begun  to 
apply  with  zeal  and  diligence  to  the  re-erection 
of   the  temple,    Haggai    was    again   commis- 
sioned  to  address  himself  to  them  with  assur- 
ances of  the  Divine  protection  and  blessing,  and 
a  promise  that  the  splendor  and  riches  of  this 
new  building  should  be  very  great,  and  that  it 
shoulil  be  far  from  being  as  nothing  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  recollected  the  glory  of  the  first 
temple.     He  was  afterwards  directed  to  encou- 
rage  them   with    a   promise,  that,  during    the 
following  year,  God  would  bless  them  with  a 
fruittul  harvest ;  and  w.is  also  instructed  to  in- 
form  Zerubb.abel,    the  governor  of  Judah,  of 
the  approaching  convulsions  which  should  ter- 
minate in  the   destruction  of  Babylon,  during 
which  he  and  the  Jewish  people  should  be   fa- 
voured with  God's  special  protection.    We  have 
no  information  which   can  be  depended  upon 
respecting  either  the  place  or  time  of  Haggai'.* 
death.     Bishop  Lowth  is  of  opinion  that   the 
prophecy  of  Haggait   is   wholly    prosaic  ;  but 
bishop  Newcomc,  who  has  furnished  us  with 
the  best  English  version  of  it,  has   proceeded 
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in  his  translation  on  the  conjecture,  that  a  great 
part  of  it  will  admit  of  a  metrical  division. 
Boot  ofHaggai.  Neivcome's  Pre/,  to  his  Jiteinpt 
towards  an  improved  r<:r>iori,  tsic.  cf  the  tnhior 
Prophets.     Lctctb,  de  Sacra    Peesi    Hab.    Pral, 

A-.v/. M. 

HAHN,  Simon  Frederic,  a  writer  on  his- 
tory, was  born  in  1692,  at  Bergen,  in  the 
duchy  of  Hanover,  wiiere  his  father  was  mini- 
ster. At  a  very  early  age  he  was  a  proficient  in 
the  languages;  and  when  he  was  fourteen,  be- 
ing on  his  departure  to  the  university  of  Hall, 
he  pronounced aLatin  harangue  on  the  origin  of 
the  monastery  of  Bergen,  which  was  printed. 
He  soon  after  published  the  continuation  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Bergen  by  Meibomius,  and  its 
charter  from  Otho  the  Great.  He  gave  public 
lectures  on  history  at  the  age  of  nineteen  ;  by 
which,  and  some  other  learned  works,  he  ob- 
tained a  reputation  which  causi;d  him  to  be  in- 
vital  to  succeed  the  professor  Eccard  in  the 
chair  of  history  at  Hehnstadt.  In  1725  he  suc- 
ceeded Llccard  as  historiographer  and  librarian 
to  the  elector  of  Hanover,  the  duties  of  which 
offices  he  discharged  till  his  death  in  1729. 
Besides  various  dissertations  on  subjects  of 
German  history,  he  wrote,  in  the  German 
language,  a  "  History  of  the  Empire,"  of  which 
the  first  four  volumes  appeared  in  1731.  He 
also  published  "  Collectio  Wonumentorum  ve- 
terum  &  recent,  ineditorum,"  two  vols.  8vo. 
Mort-rl. — A. 

HAlLLAN,  Bernard  de  Girard  du,  his- 
toriographer of  France,  was  born  of  an  ancient 
family  at  Bourdeaux  about  1535.  He  first  be- 
came known  as  a  man  of  letters  by  some  poems 
and  translations ;  but  giving  all  his  attention  to 
history,  he  was  made  historiographer  by  Charles 
IX.  in  1571,  on  which  occasion  he  renounced 
Calvinism,  in  \vhich  he  had  been  educated,  and 
conformed  to  the  Roman-catholic  religion.  He 
was  m  the  service  of  Henry  III.  before  he  came 
to  the  throne;  and  in  15-6  dedicated  to  him, 
then  king,  his  History  ot  France,  for  which  he 
was  rewarded  by  various  honours  and  emolu- 
ments. He  accompanied  Noailles  bishop  of 
Acqs  on  his  embassies  to  England  and  Venice. 
Du  HailLm  died  at  Paris  in  lOio,  and  was  bu- 
ried at  St.  Eubtache.  He  was  a  man  of  a  fiery 
dispositiun  and  warm  imagination,  boastful  and 
selt-eoneeited,  and  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  fame 
and  lortuiie.  As  a  writer,  he  is  principally 
known  for  his  "  History  of  France,  from  Phara- 
mond  to  the  Death  of  Cliarles  Vil."  fir^t  pub- 
lished in  several  vols,  ^\o^  and  reprinted  in  two 
vols.  fol.  1627.  ^'  l^as  'lie  merit  of  being  the 
lirst.bpdy  of  French  Jiistory  written  in  tlat  lan- 


guage. In  several  respects  It  Is  written  witk 
freedom,  and  with  a  spirit  superior  to  national 
prejudices ;  but  In  other  instances  it  betrays 
credulity  and  a  love  of  fable.  It  is  loaded,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  the  time,  with  tedious 
harangues,  mostly  translated  literally  from  the 
Latin  work  of  Paul  Eniili.  Though  it  was 
much  criticised,  its  free  and  satirical  cast  ac- 
quired it  many  readers.  His  work  "  De  I'Etat 
&  Succes  des  Affaires  de  France,"  8vo,  1613, 
contains  several  curious  details.  Bayle.  Alortri, 
—A. 

HAKEM-BAMRILLAH,  a  sovereign  re- 
markable for  his  extravagances,  was  the  third 
of  the  Fatimite  caliphs  of  Egypt,  and  succeeded 
his  fatlier  Azis  in  9^6,  at  the  age  of  eleven. 
As  soon  as  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  a  series  of  frantic 
follies.  Disregarding  all  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  country,  he  ordered  all  the  shops  of 
Cairo  to  be  kept  open  and  lighted  through  the 
night,  and  at  die  same  time  reduced  the  women 
to  a  state  of  absolute  confinement,  forbidding 
the  manufacture  of  any  shoes  for  their  use.  As 
a  punishment  for  the  clamours  raised  on  this  ac- 
count, he  caused  a  large  pirt  of  the  city  to  be 
set  on  fire,  and  delivereil  tlie  rest  to  the  pillage 
of  I'.is  guards,  who  had  for  many  days  a  bloody 
conflict  with  the  citizens.  He  affected  a  great 
zeal  for  the  Mahometan  religion,  founded 
mpsques  and  colleges,  caused  many  splendid  co- 
piesofthe  Koran  to  be  made, and  rooted  up  all  the 
vines  of  Upper  Egypt.  A  fancy  then  seized  hinr 
of  setting  up  a  new  religion.  He  styled  himself 
the  visible  image  of  God  upon  earth,  claimed 
the  honours  of  adoration  to  his  person,  and 
caused  the  mysteries  of  his  worship  to  be  per- 
formed on  a  mountain  near  Cairo.  A  list  of 
sixteen  thousand  persons  was  procured  who  ac- 
knowledged his  divine  mission  ;  and,  what  is 
truly  extraordinary,  this  absurd  faith  took  such 
root,  that  the  Druses  of  Mount  Libanus  of  the 
present  day  retain  a  conviction  of  the  existence 
and  divinity  of  the  caliph  Hakem.  Under  the 
character  of  God's  vicegerent  he  persecuted  the' 
Jews  and  Christians  both  in  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
demolished  the  fanvDus  church  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion at  Jerusalem,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  the  re-' 
ligious  ceremonies  practised  there.  A  fit  of  le- 
vity or  repentance,  however,  led  him  to  order  , 
the  rebuilding  of  the  churches  and  to  restote 
the  liberty  of  worship.  At  the  same  time  he, 
undertook  the  more  dangerous  task  of  reform- 
ing or  abolishing  Mahometisni  ;  he  suppressed 
the  fast  of  Ramadan  and  the  five  daily  sucn- 
naonses  to  prayer,  and  interdicted  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca.     This  impiety  proved  intokiibic- 
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to  his  subjects,  and  he  perished  hi  a  conspiracy 
formed  by  his  own  sister  in  the  year  1020. 
D'Htiih-lc;.      Marignf.      Gibbon. — A. 

HAKE\V'ILL,  Geohge,  a  learned  English 
divine  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at 
Exeter,  in  the  year  1579.  After  passing 
through  the  necessary  preparatory  course  of 
grammar  learning  in  his  native  city,  when  he 
was  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  entered  a 
commoner  of  St.  Al'j.'n's-hall,  in  the  university 
of  Oxford.  In  this  seminary  he  sa  early  di- 
stinguished himself  by  his  proficiency,  and  his 
skill  in  scholastic  disputations,  that  when  he 
was  only  of  two  years'  standing,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  a  fellow  of  Exeter  college.  Hav- 
ing taken  his  degrees  in  arts  at  the  regular  pe- 
riods, and  been  admitted  into  orders,  he  tra- 
velled abroad  for  further  improvement,  and 
after  his  return  home,  acquired  considerable  re- 
putation as  an  acute  philosopher,  profound  di- 
vine, and  noted  preacher.  In  the  year  161 1 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divi- 
nity. Afterwards  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
prince  Charles,  and  obtained  the  archdeaconry 
of  Surrey  in  the  year  16 16,  probably  owing  to 
that  prince's  recommendation.  In  the  year 
1 62 1  he  was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  chap- 
lain, and  at  the  same  time  lost  all  hope  of  far- 
ther promotion  through  royal  patronage,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  honest  freedom  with  which  he 
wrote  against  the  projected  match  of  the  prince 
with  the  infanta  of  Spain.  His  treatise  on  this 
subject  was  not  published,  but  prcsL'nted  in 
manuscript  to  the  prince,  who,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  sir  Anthony  Weldon,  gave  the 
author  his  promise  that  he  would  not  shew  it 
to  the  king,  and  that  "  it  should  never  go  far- 
ther than  the  cabinet  of  his  own  breast."  If 
such  a  promise  was  actually  made,  it  was  very 
«oon  forgotten  ;  for  within  less  than  two  hours 
after  Ik:  received  it,  the  prince  delivered  the 
manuscript  to  his  father,  who  was  so  highly 
offended  at  it,  that  he  gave  orders  for  the  au- 
thor's being  taken  into  custody.  He  was  soon 
liberated,  however,  though  not  permitted  to 
retain  his  station  in  the  prince's  service.  Some 
time  after  this  he  was  presented  to  tlie  rectory 
of  Ileanton,  or  Hayiiton,  near  Barnstaple,  in 
Devonshire;  and  in  the  year  1641,  upon  the 
promotion  of  Dr.  Prideaux  to  the  bishopric  of 
"Worcester,  he  was  elected  rector  of  Exeter 
college.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  however,  he  resided  but  little  at  his  col- 
lege, chiefly  leading  a  recluse  life  at  his  rec- 
tory. When  in  the  year  1648  the  parliamen- 
tary visitors  required  a  peremptory  answer  in 
writing  from  all  the  members  of  the  university, 
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to  the  question,  whether  they  would  submit  t« 
the  authority  of  the  parliament  ?  he  was  in  the 
number  of  the  heads  of  colleges  who  replied  in 
the  afiirmatlve ;  by  which  means  he  retained 
his  place  till  his  deatli,  which  took  place  in 
1649,  ^^'hen  he  was  about  seventy  years  of  age. 
Besides  several  single  sermons,  controversial 
treatises,  &c.  the  subjects  of  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  first  of  our  subjoined  authorities, 
he  was  the  author  of  "  Scutum  Regium  adver- 
sus  omnes  Regicidas  <k  Regicidarum  Patronos, 
ab  Initio  Mundi  usque  ad  Interitum  Phoca:  Im- 
peratoris,  &c.  Lib.  Ill,"  1612,  8vo ;  "The 
ancient  and  ecclesiastical  Practice  of  Confirma- 
tion, confirmed  by  Arguments  drawn  from 
Scripture,  Reason,  Councils,  Fathers,  and 
later  Writers,  &c."  1613,  410;  "  Twelve 
Serm'ons  concerning  David's  Vow  to  reform 
himself,  his  Family,  and  Ids  Kingdom," 
1621,  8vo  ;  and,  ■whieli  was  his  most  impor- 
tant work,  "  An  Apology  or  Declaration  of 
the  Power  and  Providence  of  God  in  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  World,  proving  that  it  doth 
not  decay,  he.  in  four  Books,"  1627,  folio, 
tlie  third  edition  of  which,  printed  in  1635, 
M'as  enlarged  by  two  additional  books.  IVood's 
Jthen.  Oxoti.  vol.  II,  IScal's  Hist.  Puril.  vil. 
III.   ch.  /.v.— M. 

HAKLUYT,  Richard,  one  of  tlie  first 
English  collectors  v>{  voyages  and  discoveries, 
was  born  in  or  near  Ijondon  about  1553.  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster  school ;  and, 
during  his  residence  there,  being  accustomed 
to  visit,  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  his  cou- 
sin Richard  Hakluyt,  esq.  of  Eyton,  a  person 
greatly  attached  to  matters  of  navigation  and 
commerce,  he  acquired  such  a  taste  for  geo- 
graphical and  maritime  enquiries,  that  it  be- 
came his  ruling  passion.  Upon  his  removal  to 
Christ-church,  Oxford,  he  engaged  in  a  course 
of  reading  on  those  topics  in  a  variety  of  lan- 
guages, by  wliich  he  rendered  himself  so  con- 
spicuous, thai  he  was  appointed  to  read  public 
lectures  upon  cosmography  and  the  colh-.tcral 
sciences.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  we  h3<l  a  more 
particular  account  of  this  academical  novelty, 
which,  it  seems,  appeared  so  useful  to  sir  Francis 
Drake,  that  he  made  some  proposals  for  estab- 
lishing a  lecture  on  navigation  at  Oxford, 
though  they  were  not  brought  to  effect.  Tlie 
name  of  Hal.luyt  became  known  to  persons 
abroad  engaged  in  similar  studies,  and  he  main- 
tained II  covrespondence  wiih  Abraham  Orte- 
liiis  and  Gerard  Mercator.  In  ii;82  he  pub- 
lished a  small  "  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Dis- 
coveries," which  "was  afterwards  incorporated 
Into  his  large  v.ork.  This  was  well  approved, 
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and  procured  him  a  commission  from  secretary 
V/alsiiigham  to  confer  with  some  merchants  of 
Bristol  respecting  an  expedition  to  Newfound- 
land  and  the  adjacent  parts.     Soon  after,  he 
was  engaged  as  chaplain  to  sir    Edward  Staf- 
ford in  his  embassy  to  France,  in  which  coun- 
try he  remained  five  years.     At  Paris  he  culti- 
vated an  acquaintance  with  all  persons  eminent 
for  the  branches  of  science  to  which  he  was 
attached  ;  and  he  procured  at  his  own  cxpence 
the  publication  of  a  French  account  of  Florida 
by  captain  Loudonniere  and  other  adventurers, 
edited  by  Martin  Basaniere,  a  professor  of  ma- 
thematics.    This   he    translated    into    English, 
and  published  in  1587,  with  a  dedication  to  sir 
Walter  Ralegh.     In  the  same  year  he  published 
at  Paris  an  improved  edition  of  Peter  Martyr's 
work  *'  De  Orbe  novo,"  8vo,  which  at  his  sug- 
gestion was  afterwards  translated  into  English, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Historic  of  the  West- 
Indies,  Sec."    by    M.   Lok.     After   his  return 
from   France  in   1588,  he  was   nominated  by 
sir  W.  Ralegh  one  of  the  corporation  of  coun- 
sellers,  assistants,  and  adventurers,  to  whom  he 
assigned  his  patent  for  the  prosecution   of  dis- 
coveries  in  America.     He  thereupon  set  him- 
self to  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  all  the 
accounts  and  documents  of  voyages  by  English 
navigators,  which,    in   1589,    he   published  in 
one  volume  folio,  with  the  title  of  "  The  prin- 
cipal Navigations,  Voyages,  and  Discoveries,  of 
the  English  Nation,  made  by  sea  or  overland.... 
within  the  Compass  of  these  fifteen  hundred 
Years."     This  collection    was  augmented    by 
two    more  volumes    folio,  the  last  printed  in 
J 600.     It  contains  the  narratives  of  nearly  two 
liundved  and  twenty  voyages,  besides  a  number 
of  justificatory  papers,  as  patents,  instructions, 
letters,  &c.  and  is  certainly  a  highly  valuable 
treasury  of  such  facts.     In  1601  he  published  a 
translation  fiom  the  Portuguese  of  "  Antonio 
Galvano's   History  of  Discoveries,"  4to.     He 
wzs  appointed  in  1605  to  a  prebendal  stall  at 
Westminster,  which,  with   a   rectory  in    Suf- 
folk, was  the  sum  of  his  ecclesiastical  promo- 
tions.    In   1609  he  published  a  translation  of 
**  Ferdinand  de  Soto's  Description  of  Florida," 
4to.     This  was  his  last  printed  work  :  he  died 
in  1616,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey. 
His  papers,  amounting  to  the  quantity  of  an- 
ctlier  volume,  came  into  the  hands  of  Purchas, 
author  of  the  Pilgrims,  who  made  use  of  them 
in  his  collections-     The  name   of  our  author 
has  been  perpetuated  in  Hakluyt's  Headland, 
a  promontory  on  the  continent  of  Greenland, 

so  called  by  the  navigator  Hudson  in    i6c3. 
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HALDE,  John-Baptist  du,  born  at  Paris 
in  1674,  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesuits, 
and  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  collecting 
and  arranging  the  letters  sent  by  the  society's 
missionaries  from  different  parts  of  the  world. 
He  was  likewise  secretary  to  father  le  Tellier, 
the  king's  confessor.  He  died  in  1743,  with 
a  great  character  for  mildness,  piety,  and  pa- 
tient industry.  He  wrote  some  Latin  poems 
and  harangues  ;  but  is  chiefly  known  as  the  edi- 
tor of  the  "  Lettres  edifiantes  and  curieuses," 
from  the  ninth  to  the  twenty-sixth  collection 
inclusive,  to  which  he  wrote  useful  prefaces  i 
and  as  the  author  or  compiler  of  the  "  De- 
scription historique,  geographique,  &  physique 
de  I'Empire  de  la  Chine,  &  de  la  Tartaric  Chi- 
noise,"  four  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1735  ;  and  four 
vols.  4to,  Hayey  1 736.  This  is  reckoned  the 
most  complete  account  of  that  vast  empire 
which  has  appeared  in  Europe.  It  is  written 
in  a  simple  unaffected  style,  with  a  great  air  of 
veracity,  only  perhaps  inclining  to  a  too  fa- 
vourable representation  of  the  people  who  are 
its  subject.  It  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish with  some  retrenchments.  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. — A. 

HALE,  sir  Matthew,  an  eminent  law- 
yer and  judge,  was  born  in  1609  at  Alderley 
in  Gloucestershire,  whither  his  father,  a  bar- 
rister, had  retired  upon  a  small  paternal  estate, 
on  account  of  conscientious  scruples  concerning 
the  practice  of  the  law.  Matthew  received  his 
grammar  education  under  a  puritanical  clergy- 
man ;  and  at  Magdalen-hall,  Oxfonl,  was  put 
under  the  tuition  of  a  man  of  the  same  princi- 
ples ;  the  influence  of  which  was  visible  on  his 
after-character.  During  the  early  years  of 
youth,  however,  he  was  not  free  from  the  le- 
vities incident  to  that  period,  and  his  disposi- 
tions were  rather  martial  than  literary.  At 
length,  upon  the  persuasion  of  Serjeant  Glan- 
vill,  in  his  twenty-first  year  he  entered  at  Lin- 
coln's-inn,  and  bending  his  mind  to  the  studies 
of  his  profession,  he  is  said  for  many  years  to 
have  passed  sixteen  hours  daily  at  his  books. 
He  also  became  seriously  devout,  and  performed 
the  duties  of  religion  with  undeviating  rcgu» 
larity.  The  life  he  led  was  entirely  that  of  a 
student  and  recluse,  and  he  gave  no  time  or 
attention  to  the  ordinary  calls  of  social  inter- 
course. He  enlarged  the  circle  of  his  enquiries 
so  as  to  comprehend  almost  every  object  of 
human  learning — mathematics,  physics,  history, 
philosophy,  and,  above  all,  divinity.  For  this 
comprehension  he  was  much  indebted  to  his 
acquaintance  with  that  profound  scholar  Sel- 
da),  who  contracted  such  a  regard  for  him  as 
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to  make  him  his  executor.     He  was  called  to 
the  bar  some  time  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  ;   and  when  that  unhappy  event 
took  place,  he  laid  down  to  himself  a  rule  of 
conduct    derived    from    the     Roman    Atticus 
{A»-hose  life  he  translated  from  Corn.  Nepos), 
which  was,  to  engage  in  no  party,  and  always 
to  favour  and  assist  those  who   were    lowest. 
Thus  he  was  counsel   for  several  of  the  op- 
pressed royalists,  and  for  tlie  king  himself ;  yet 
ciid  not  scruple  to  take  the  covenant,  and  to  act 
as  a  lawyer  in  the  concerns  of  the  parliament. 
His  reputation  for  integrity  and  knowledge  of 
the  law  stood  high  with  all  parties.     In  1652 
he  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  con- 
Mdcr  of  the  reformation  of  the  law.      In   1654 
he  was  persuaded  to  accept  of  the  office  of  jus- 
tice of  the  Common-bench  (the  former  King's- 
bench)>  in  which  station  he  maintained  the  dig- 
nity of  the  laws  and  the  rights  of  the  people 
with  a  spirit  which  was  so  little  pleasing  to  the 
protector   that,  upon  his  return  from  a  circuit, 
Cromwell  told  him  angrily  "  that  he  was  not 
fit  to  be  a  judge."     Hale,   in  reply,  said  "  it 
was  very  true,"  ami  thenceforth  refused  to  sit 
upon  criminal  causes.     He  served  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  1654  as  one  of  the   knights  for  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  and  duly  attended  to  ob- 
struct some  of  the  mad  projects  then  set  on  foot 
by  the  enthusiasts.     After  the  death  of  Oliver, 
he  refused  to  take  a  commission  from  his  son 
Richard.     He  was  a  member  of  the  parliament 
which  restored  Charles  II.  and  was  zealous  in 
procuring  the    bill  of  indemnity.     \Vhcn  the 
courts  of  hw  were  re-settled,  he  was  made, 
November,  1660,  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  was  knighted.     He  held  that  station  eleven 
years,  with  the  universal   character  of  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  upright  judges  that  ever 
adorned  the  English  bench.     No  man  w<as  ever 
more  delicate  in  avoiding  every  suspicion  of  be- 
ing previously  influenced  in  the  decision  of  a 
cause.     Being  once  visited  in  his  chamber  by  a 
nobleman  of  the  first  rank  who  had  a  suit  in  his 
court,  he  absolutely  refused  hearing  from  him 
any  statement  of  the  case,  saying  that  he  never 
received   information  upon   causes  but  in   the 
open    court,    where  both   parties  were  to  be 
licard  alike.     The  nobleman,  conceiving  him- 
self affronted,  complained  to  the  king  of  the 
rudeness  with  which  he  had  been  treated  ;  but 
Charles,   who   understood  propriety,    bid  him 
he  contented,  for  he  verily  believed  tlut  judge 
Hale  would  use  himself  no  better  should  he  at- 
tempt  to  solicit  him   in   a  cause.     Though  a 
Ltrict  member   of  the  church  of  England,    he 
WvJ9   now  favourable   to  the  non-tonformists, 


whom  he  thought  hardly  dealt  with  ;  and  he 
wished  that  the  terms  of  conformity  had  beea 
made  more  liberal  and  comprehensive.     I'he 
honourable  Roger  North,  who  in  his  Life  of  Lord 
Guilford  has,  by  way  of  contrast,  taken  pains 
to  depress  the  character  of  judge  Hale,  repre- 
sents him  as  lying  under  a  bias  in  favour  not 
only  of  dissenters,  but  of  persons  of  inferior 
condition,    and  the  popuhir  party  in  general  ; 
yet  he   acknowledges  that   he   did    tlie  crown 
mora  justice  in  the  court  of  Exchequer  than  any . 
other  had  done,  since  he  well  knew  what  was 
law,    and   always   decided   accordingly.       And 
surely  a  leaning  towards  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject was  no  undesirable  propensity  in  a  judge 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.     His  vanity, 
his  self-opinion,   his  fondness  for  subtle  dis- 
tinctions,  mentioned  by  this  v/riter,  were  foi- 
bles which  did  not  detract  from  his  substantial 
merits  of  being  a  true  lover  of  ju<;tice,    and  its 
undaunted  assertor.     The   most   blunable  pas- 
sage of  his  life  was  his  condemnation  of  somu 
pretended   witches   at  Bury  St.    Edmund's   in 
1664,  when  his  piety  and  theological  reading 
seemed  only  to  have  the  effect  of  rendering  him 
credulous  and  unrelenting.     He  was  of  great 
service  to  the  city  of  London  after  the  fire,  by 
sitting   in    Clifford's- inn   to   assist  in  compro- 
mising differences  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
In  1 663  he  drew  up  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  union  between  the  church  and  the 
separatists.     He  was  raised  to  the  post  of  lord 
chief  justice   of   the    King's-bench    in    167 1, 
where  his  high  reputation  drew  after  him  most 
of  the  business  of  the  other  courts.    An  inflam- 
mation of  the  diaphragm  in   1675  broke  up  a 
constitution  which  had  hitherto  remained  firm 
and  vigorous,  and  he  died  in  February,  1676,  in 
his  sixty-seventh  year.     Sir  Matthew  was  twice 
married ;  and  by  his  first  wife,  daughter  of  sir 
Henry  Moor  of  Berkshire,  had  ten  children,  of 
whom   six   lived  to  be  married,  but  only  two 
survived  him.     He  is   said  not   to  have   been 
happy  in  his  children,  a  misfortune  not  unusual 
to  persons  of  great  strictness  ol  manners  ;    yet 
bishop  Burnet  represents  him  as  a  man  of  great 
tenderness    and    humanity,    which  he  shewed 
not  only  by  his  charities  to  the  poor  and  indulg- 
ence to  his  tenants,   but  even  by  his  mercy  to 
beasts  ;  for  he  would  not  permit  his  old  horses 
to  be  sold,  but  kept  them  on  his  grounds  at  easy 
work.     He  was  likewise  a  great  encourager  of 
young  persons  whom  he  observcil  to  be  ililigenr 
in  their  studies,  and  freely  assisted  them  with 
his  advice.     He  loved  to  enjoy  a  few  friends  in 
private,  but  is  said  to  have  been  very  accessible 
to  flattery. 
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The  works  of  sir  Matthew  Hale  are  nu- 
merous and  various. — Of  the  philosophical  class 
are:  *' An  Essay  touching  the  Gravitation  of 
Fluid  Bodies,"  1674;  "  Difficiles  Nugx,  of 
Observations  concerning  the  Torricellian  Ex- 
periment, &c."  1674;  "  Observations  touch- 
ing the  Principles  of  Natural  Motion,  8<c." 
1677.  "  The  primitive  Origination  of  Mankind 
considered,"  1577.  His  moral  and  theological 
works  are  :  "  Contemplations,  Moral  and  Divine, 
with  Directions  touching  keeping  the  Lord's-day, 
and  Poems  on  Christmas-day,"  1676-1679; 
"  Judgment  of  the  Nature  of  True  Religion, 
&c."  1685,  published  by  Richard  Baxtev; 
"  Several  Tracts  on  Religious  and  Moral 
Topics,"  1684  ;  "  Discourse  of  the  Knowledge 
of  God  and  Ourselves,  &c."  1688.  Those 
belonging  to  his  own  profession  are:  "  The 
Preface  to  Rolle's  Abridgment  of  Cases  ;"  part 
of  the  work  entitled  "  London's  Liberties  -,", 
"  Pleas  of  the  Crown,"  1678  •,  "A  Discourse 
touching  Provision  for  the  Poor,"  1685  '  "  ^ 
Treatise  concerning  Sheriffs'  Accounts,"  1683; 
to  this  is  added  his  trial  of  the  witches  ;  "  The 
original  Institution,  Power,  and  Jurisdiction,  of 
Parliaments,"  1707;  "  Historia  Placitorum 
Coronse,"  published  from  the  original  manu- 
script in  1736,  two  vols,  folio,  by  Sollom  Em- 
lyn,  esq. — this  is  his  most  considerable  work, 
the  Pleas  of  the  Crown  above  mentioned  being 
only  the  plan  of  it. — A. 

HALES,  or  De  Haz.es,  Alexander,  a 
celebrated  English  scholastic  divine  and  philo- 
sopher who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  a  native  of  Gloucestershire,  whose  surname 
was  derived  from  a  Franciscan  monastery  in 
that  county,  in  which  he  received  his  early  edu- 
cation. While  young  he  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  where  he  digtinguished  him- 
self by  his  proficiency  in  academic  studies,  and 
particularly  in  scholastic  theology  and  canon 
law.  After  taking  his  degree  of  doctor,  he 
commenced  professor  in  those  sciences,  and 
attracted  a  crowd  of  pupils,  among  whom  were 
the  famous  Duns  Scotus,  arid  John  Fidanza, 
afterwards  known  to  the  world  imdcr  the  name 
of  cardinal  Bonaventure.  So  high  was  his  re- 
putation for  profound  knowledge  in  philosophy 
and  theology,  that  he  obtained  the  title  of  the 
Irrefragable  Doctor.  In  the  year  1222  he  em- 
braced the  monastic  state  among  the  Franciscans 
at  Paris,  with  whom  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  days,  chiefly  employed  on  the  composition  of 
various  works,  several  of  which  are  no  longer 
in  existence.  He  died  in  the  year  1245.  Of 
the  different  publications  to  which  his  name  was 
prefixed,  tlie  only  one  that  can  witli  certainty  be 


pronounced  genuine  is  the  "  Summa  universsB 
Theologire,"  or  Commentaries  on  the  fourBooks 
of  Sentences,  which  he  undertook  by  or<lc-r  of 
Pope  Innocent  IV.  and  which  dislays  greater 
evidence  of  the  author's  scholastic  subtlety,  than 
of  his  accurate  theological  information,  or  ac- 
quaintance with  eccl^iastical  antiquities.  It 
was  first  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  1482,  folio, 
and  afterwards  at  Basil  in  1502,  at  Venice  in 
1575  and  1576,  and  at  Cologn  in  1622.  As 
to  the  "  Commcntaria  in  quatuor  Libros  Sen- 
tentiarum,"  published  under  his  name  at  Lyons, 
in  15  15,  in  four  volumes,  the  best  critics  concur 
in  maintaining  that  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
some  otlier  hand.  For  the  titles  of  other 
works,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  doubtful,  and 
of  some  which  clearly  belong  to  other  authors, 
as  well  as  for  the  subjects  of  manuscripts  by  De 
Hales,  still  supposed  to  exiit  in  the  libraries  at 
Milan,  Oxford,  and  Lambeth,  we  refer  the 
curious  reader  to  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II.  sub 
sac.  Schol.  is"  Du  Pin.  Lelaml,  Comm.  de  Scrip. 
Brit.  cap.  ccxxxi. — M. 

HALES,  John,  a  learned  English  divine 
and  critic,  and  usually  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  ever-tnemcrable,  was  born  at  the  city 
of  Bath  in  Somersetshire,  in  the  year  1584. 
He  waj  educated  in  grammar  learning  in  his 
native  place,  and  made  such  a  rapid  progress, 
that  at  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was  qualified 
for  the  university.  Being  sent  to  Oxford,  he 
was  entered  a  scholar  of  Corpus-Christi  college, 
where  he  attracted  much  notice  by  his  extraor- 
dinary proficiency  in  literature,  and  the  supe- 
rior ability  and  acuteness  displayed  in  his  aca- 
demic exercises,  when  he  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.  He  was  particularly  famed  for  his  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  which 
recommended  him  to  the  attention  of  the  learned 
sir  Henry  Savile,  tlicn  warden  of  Merton  col- 
lege, through  whose  influence  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  that  institution,  in  the  year  1605.  Of 
his  assistance  sir  Henry  availed  himself,  as  well 
as  that  of  other  able  scholars,  abroad  and  at 
home,  in  preparing  for  the  press  his  fine  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  St.  Chrysostom.  Mr. 
Hales's  skill  in  Greek,  likewise,  occasioned 
his  being  appointed  Greek  lecturer  in  his  col- 
lege, and,  in  the  year  1612,  professor  of  that 
language  to  the  university.  In  16 13,  upon  the 
ileath  of  sir  Thomas  Bodley,  founder  of  the 
Bodleian  library,"  Mr.  Hales  was  selecteil  by 
the  university  to  pronounce  his  funeral  oration, 
which  is  preserved  in  Dr.  Bates's  "  Vit.  Select. 
Aliquot  virorum ;"  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
admitted  fellow  of  Eton  college,  being  then  in  or- 
ders.  Five  years  afterwards  he  accompanied  sit 
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Duilley  Caileton,  ambassador  to  the  Hague,  in     tradition,  which  for  the  most  part  is  but  fig- 
•       ri-    -t.__i--_    L       Li-1  r_     ment,  they  have  peremptorily  concluded,  and 

confidently  imposed  upon  others  a  necessity  of 
entertaining  conclusions  of  that  nature,  and  to 
strengthen  themselves  have  broken  out  into  di- 
visions and  fictions,  opposing  man  to  man, 
synod  to  synod,  till  the  peace  of  tlie  church 
vanished,  without  all  possibility  of  recall." 
He  was  desirous  of  having  religion  freed  from 
whatever  did  not  belong  to  it,  and  reduced  to 
its  primitive  simplicity  and  purity.  And  with 
a  view  to  promote  ecclesiastical  peace  and  con- 
cord, he  strongly  recommended  that  the  public 
devotional  forms  should  be  drawn  up  in  a  man- 
ner unexceptionable  to  all  parties.  "  Were 
liturgies,"  says  he,   "  and  public  forms  of  ser- 


the  capacity  of  his  chaplain  ;  by  which  means  he 
bad  the  opportunity  of  procuring  admission  to 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  at  whose  open  sessions  he 
was    constantly    present.     While   he  attended 
the  meetings  of  this  synod,  he  became   a  con- 
vert from  Calvinism  to  Arminianism.    This  ap- 
j)ears  from  a  letter  written  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Anthony  Farindon,  and  prefixed  to  our  author's 
•'  Uolden  Remains,"  in  which  that  gentleman 
says  "  that  in  his  younger  days  he  was  a  Cal- 
vinist,  and  even  then  when  he  was  employed 
in  that  synod  ;  and  at  the  well  pressing  of  St. 
John  III.   i6,  by  Episcopius  there,   /  bid  Jchii 
Calvin  gcod  night,   as  he  has  often  told  me." 
Dr.    Walker    confirms   this    account    of    the 


change  in  his  opinions,  by  stating,  that  a  friend  vice  so  formed  as  that  they  admitted  not  of  par- 

of  Mr.  Hales  finding  him  one  day  reading  Cal-  ticular  and  private  fancies,  but  contained  only 

vin's   Institutes,   asked   him    "  if  lie  was    not  such  things  in  wliich  all  Chriitians  do  agree, 

passed  that  book  ?"  to  which  he  replied,  "  In  schisms  on  opinion  were  utterly  vanished.     If 

my  younger  days  1  read  it  to  inform  myself,  but  the  spiritual  guides  and  fathers  of  the  church 

now  I  read  it  to  reform  him."  would   be    a    little    sparing    of    incumbering 

In  religious  matters  Mr.  Hales  was  disposed  churches  with  superfluities,  and  not  over  rigid 

to  obey  no  rule  but  the  Scriptures  ;  and  in  judg-  either  in  reviving  obsolete  customs,  or  imposing 

ing  of  their  sense  and  meaning,  instead  of  fol-  new,   there  would  be  far  less  danger  of  schism 

lowing  the  guidance  of  human  creeds  and  arti-  or  superstition  ;  and  all  the  inconvenience  likely 

cles  of  faith,  he  was  determined  by  the  decisions  to  ensue,  would  be  but  this,  that  they  should 

of  his  own  cool  and  dispassionate  reason.     He  in  so  doing  yield  a  little  to  the  imbecilities  of 


was  at  the  same  time  possessed  of  an  ardent 
love  of  truth,  was  diligent  in  his  enquiries  after 
it,  and  ready  to  embrace  it  wherever  he  found 
it.  With  these  dispositions,  and  possessing  a 
frank  open  temper,  he  was  led  to  write  and  talk 


mferiors  ;  a  thing  which  St.  Paul  would  never 
have  refused  to  do.  Meanwhile,  wheresoever 
false  or  suspected  opinions  are  made  a  piece  of 
the  church  liturgy,  he  that  separates  is  not  the 
schismatic  ;    for  it  is  alike  imlawful  to  make 


in  a  manner  that  drew  on  him  the  cenfurcs  of    profession  of  kncwn  or  suspected  falshoods,  as 


the  narrow-minded  and  illiberal.  Because  that, 
when  adverting  to  the  different  opinions  enter- 
tained respecting  the  person  of  Chriat,  he  did 
not  join  the  zealous  orthodox  in  condemning 
those  whom  they  have  classed  under  the  deno- 
mination of  heretics,  or  in  insisting  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  believing  the  article  of  Christ's  divi- 
nity, he  was  represented  to  be  a  Socinian,  and 
the  concealed  author  of  treatises  which  were 
the  actual  productions  of  Polish  Unitarians. 
In  his  famous  tract  concerning  schism,  he  thus 
freely  censures  those  who  are  desirous  of  being 
wise  "  above  that  which  is  written,"  and  of 
imposing  their  dogmas  on  others  :  "  It  hath 
been  the  common  disease  of  Christians  from 
the  beginning,  not  to  content  themselves  with 


to  put  in  practice  unlawful  or  suspected  ac- 
tions." 

Mr.  Hales  used  no  Jess  freedom  in  delivering 
his  censures  on  the  turbulent  ambition  of  pre- 
lates, than  in  expressing  his  sentiments  on  the 
subjects  above  mcnrioned.  The  treatise  on 
schism  in  which  they  are  to  be  found,  was  not 
yet  given  to  the  public ;  but  being  handed 
about  in  manuscript,  a  copy  of  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  archbishop  Laud,  to  whom  some 
parts  of  it  gave  offence.  This  circumstance  oc- 
casioned Mr.  Hales  to  write  to  the  archbishop 
that  remarkable  letter  in  vindication  of  himself, 
which  was  firSt  printed  byway  of  appendix  to  the 
feventh  edition  of  bishop  Hare's  "  Difficulticsand 
Discouragements  which  attend  the  Study  of  the 


that  ni^asureof  faith  which  God  and  the  Scrip-  Scriptures  in  the  Way  of  private  Judgmcnti"  in 
tures  have  expressly  afforded  us,  but  out  of  a  which  he  made  the  noble  declaration  that  the  pur- 
vain  desire  to  know  more  than  is  revealed,  they  suit  of  truth  had  been  his  only  care  ever  since  he 
have  attempted  to  discuss  things,  of  which  we  first  understood  the  meaning  of  the  word.  "  For 
can  have  no  light  neither  from  reason  nor  revc-  this,"  says  he,  "  I  have  forsaken  all  hopes,  all 
lation;  neither  have  they  rested  here  ;  but  upon  friends,  all  desires,  which  might  bias  me,  and 
pretence  of  churcli  authority  which  is  none,  or  liindcr  me  from  driving  at  what  I  aimed.     For 
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tlyis,  I  have  spent  my  money,  my  means,  my 
youth,  my  age,  and  all  1  have ;  that  I  might 
remove  from  myself  that  censure  of  Tertullian, 
suo  Vitio  quis  quid  ignorat.  If,  with  all  this  cost 
and  pains,  my  purchase  is  but  error,  I  may 
safely  say  to  err  hath  cost  me  more,  than  it  has- 
many  to  find  the  truth.  And  truth  itself  shall 
give  me  this  testimony  at  last,  that  if  I  have 
missed  her,  it  is  not  my  fault,  but  my  misfor- 
tune." This  letter  appears  to  have  been  written 
in  the  year  1638  ;  and  soon  after  its  reception 
Mr.  Hales  was  sent  for  by  the  archbishop  to 
Lambeth,  where,  after  a  conference  of  some 
hours,  that  prelate  was  reconciled  to  him,  and 
is  said  to  have  made  him  large  offers  of  prefer- 
ment, which  he  modestly  declined.  During 
the  following  year,  however,  a  canonry  of 
Windsor  was  pressed  upon  him  in  such  a  manner, 
that  he  thought  himself  in  some  measure 
obliged,  though  unwillingly,  to  accept  it,  and 
was  installed  accordingly  ;  but  he  did  not  en- 
joy this  preferment  any  longer  than  till  the 
commenccnient  of  the  civil  wars  in  1642. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1645,   ^''* 
Hales    retired  from  his  rooms  in    the  college  to 
private  lodgings  at  Eton,   where  he  remained 
for  a  quarter  of  a  year  in  close  seclusion  from 
all  company,   and,   it   is  said,   living  only  upon 
bread  and  beer.     He  was  permitted,    however, 
to  retain  his  fellowship  for  some  time,   though 
he   refused  to   subscribe    to  the  ccvenant ;   but 
upon  his  refusal  to  take  the  engagftnent,  or  oatli 
to  be  faithful  to  the  commonwealth  of  England, 
as  then  established,  without  a  king  or  house  of 
lords,  he  was  ejected.     From  this  time  he  un- 
derwent   hardships  and  diiheulties,    which   he 
sustained  with  fortitude  and  cheerfulness,   pre- 
serving  a  noble  independence  of  spirit  under 
his  change  of  circumstances.     One    proof  of 
this  spirit  he  aflbrded  in  his  refusal  of  a  generous 
invitation  from  a  gentleman  of  the  Sedley  family 
in  Kent  to  reside  in  his  house,   with  an  allow- 
ance of   loot,  per  annum,    besides  the   main- 
tenance of  two  horses  and  an  attendant  servant. 
He  was  not  too  proud,   however,  to  accept  of 
an  establishment,  where  the  services  which  he 
could  render  might  be  considered  as  a  full  com- 
pensation  for  what   he  should    receive.     Ac- 
cordingly, he  soon  afterwards  accepted  of  an 
offer  made  him  by  a  gentlewoman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eton,  to  reside  at  her  house,   and 
receive  a  small  salary  for  acting  as  tutor  to  her 
son.   In  this  situation  he  also  officiated  as  chap- 
lain, performing  the  service   according  to  the 
liturgy  of  the  church  of  England.     But  he  did 
not  continue  long  in  tliis  family :    for  upon  the 
Issuing  out  of  a  proclamation  by  the  govern- 


ment, In  which  all  persons  were  forbidden  to 
harbour  malignanls,  as  the  royalists  who  would 
not  take  the  eiigagtment  were  called,  he  with- 
drew  to    private   lodgings   at    Eton,    notwith- 
standing that  the  lady  of  the  house  was  ready  to 
meet  all    the    hazard    that  might  be   incurred 
from    entertaining  him.     The  place  of  his  re- 
tirement was  in  the  house  of  a  widow,  whose 
husband  had  been  his   servant,    where  he  was 
treated  with  great  care  and  respect,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.     His  finances,  however, 
soon  becaiTi.e  exhausted,  so  that  he  was  obliged, 
in  order  to  procure  the  means  of  support,  to 
sell  the   greatest  part  of  his   valuable  library, 
which  had  cost  him  two  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  for  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  pounds 
only.     Of  this  money,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Walker,  no  small  proportion  was 
devoted   to    the    relief  of  deprived   ministers, 
scholars,  and  other  suffering  royalists.     In  that 
author's  "  Account  of  the  Number  and  Suffer- 
ings  of  the   Clergy,"  a   story   is   very  circum- 
stantially related  of  a  conversation  which  Mr. 
Hales  had  one  day  with  his  friend  Mr.  Farin- 
don,  in  which  the  former  represented  himself 
to  be  reduced  to  such  great  necessity  as  to  be 
master  only  of  seven  or  eight  shillings,  and  six 
or  eight  books  of  devotion.      But  the  accuracy 
of  this  story  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  be- 
quests in  Mr.  Hales's  will,  which  is  dated  on 
the  day  of  his  death.     That  event  took  place  on 
the  19th  of  May,  1656,  when  he  had  completed 
the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.     Mr.  Hales 
wasshort  in  stature,  but  his  person  was  well  pro- 
portioned, his  motions  lively  and  active,  and  his 
countenance  open,  cheerful,  and  prepossessing. 
His  genius  was  acute  and  piercing,  his  judg- 
ment profound,  and   his   learning   various  and 
extensive.     He  was  at  the  same  time  eminent 
for  his  integrity  and  piety,  his  benevolence  and 
charity,  his  modesty  and  humility,   his  candour 
and  niodei-ation,  and  his  amiable  engaging  man- 
ners.     Bishop   Pearscn,    who  was    intimately 
acquainted    with    him,    says,   "  as  a  Christian, 
none  was  ever  more  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  Gospel,   because  none  more  studious  of 
the  knowledge  of  it,  or  more   curious  in  the 
search ;     which   being  strengthened   by  those 
great  advantages  before  mentioned,    could   not 
prove   otherwise   than    highly    effectual.       He 
took  indeed  to  himself   a    liberty  of  judging, 
not  for  others,  but  for  himself:  and  if  ever  any 
man  might  be  allowed  in  these  matters  to  judge, 
it  was  he  who  had  so  long,  so  much,  so  advan- 
tageously considered ;  and,  which  is  more,  ne- 
ver had  the  least  worldly  deign  in   his   deter- 
minations."   As  he  was  liberal  and  candid  him- 
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«flf,   so  he  detested  an  imposing,  censorious, 
and  intolerant  spirit  in  others  ;  and  would  often 
nay,  *'  that  he  would  renounce  the  religion  of 
the  churck  of  England  to-morrow,  if  it  obliged 
him  to  believe  that  any  other  Christians  would 
bedamned  ;  and  that  nobody  would  conclude  an- 
other man  to  be  damned  wlio  did  not  wish  him 
so."  He  was  intimately  acquainted  wltli  the  most 
eminent  wits  and  poets  of  his  time,  particularly 
lord  Falivland,    Ben  Jonson,    and  sir  William 
Davenant ;  and  Mr.  Wood  relates,  that,  when 
the  king  and  court  resided  at  Windsor,  his  com- 
pany was  much  sought  by  noblemen  and  cour- 
tiers, who  were  extremely  delighted  with  him, 
not  for  his  profound  learning,  but  for  his  polite 
discourses,  stories,  and   poetry.     None  of  the 
pieces  of  which  he  was  the  autlicr  were  print- 
ed during  his  life-time,  excepting  his  funeral 
oration  for  sir  Thomas  Bodley,  one  or  two  ser- 
mons, and  his  "  Tract  on  Schism,  &c."  which 
last  was  committed  to    the   press  without   his 
knowledge,  and  in  a  very  incorrect  and  mangled 
state.     About  three   years  after  his  death,  in 
1659,  there  came  out  a  collection  of  his  works 
in  quarto,  with  this  title,  "  Golden  Remains  of 
the  ever-memorable  Mr.  John   Hales,  of  Eton 
College  ;"  which  was  enlarged  with  additional 
pieces  in  a  second  edition  in   1673.     This  col- 
lection  consists  of  sermons,  miscellanies,  and 
letters  written  on  particular  occasions.  In  1677 
there  appeared  another  collection  of  his  works, 
in  8vo,  entitled  "  Several  Tracts,  by  the  ever- 
memorable  Mr.  John  Hales."    The  fust  uniform 
and  complete  collection   of  all  his   pieces  was 
printed  at  Glasgow,  in  1765,  in  three  volumes 
lamo.     Biog.  Brit.      British  Biography.      Testi- 
monies prefixed  to  his  Works. — M. 

HALES,  Stephen,  D.D.  an  eminent  na- 
tural philosopher  and  excellent  parish  clergyman, 
was  sixth  son  of  Thomas  Hales,  esq.  of  Beckes- 
bourn  in  Kent,  where  he  was  born  in  1677. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  entered  a  pen- 
sioner of  Bennct  college,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1702.  He  after- 
wards proceeded  M.A.  and  entered  into  holy 
orders.  Dwing  his  residence  at  Cambridge  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  diligent  researches 
in  various  branches  of  n;itural  knowledge,  parti- 
cularly botany  and  anatomy.  In  these  studies 
he  had  for  an  associate  William  Stukelcy,  after- 
v/ards  M.  D.  and  an  eminent  antiquary.  A 
turn  for  novel  and  ingenious  experiments,  and 
for  mechanical  inventions,  early  characterisetl 
Mr.  Hales ;  and  a  contrivance  for  obtaining  a 
preparation  of  the  lungs  i)i  lead,  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  planetarium  upon  the  Newtonian 
system  of  astronomy,  are  mentioned  among  the 


products  of  iii:J  skill  at  this  period.     In  17 10  he 
was  presented  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Ted- 
dington  in    Middlesex.   .  Not  long  after,  he  va- 
cated his  fellowship,  by  accepting  the  living  of 
Portlock  in  Somersetshire,  which  he  exchanged 
for  that  of  Faringdon  in  Hampshire,     tie  then 
married  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  who  died 
after  an  union  of  two  years,  leaving  no  issue. 
Thenceforth  he  lived  as  a  single  man,  devoting 
himsilf  entirely  to  science  and  objects  of  public 
utility.  In  17  17  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  -,  and  in  the  following  year  he  read 
before  that  body  an  account  of  some  experi- 
ments concerning  the  effect  of  the  sun's  heat 
in  raising  the  sap  in  vegetables.     Tlie  farther 
prosjrcution  of  these  enquiries  gave  rise  to  an 
excellent   work,    published    in    1727,    entitled 
"   Vegetable   Statics,  or  an  Account  of  some 
statical  Experiments  on  the  Sap  in  Vegetables, 
being   an  Essay  towards   a   natural   History   of 
Vegetation  ;  also,  a  Specimen  of  an  Attempt  to 
analyse  the  Air,  by  a  Variety  of  cliemico-stati- 
cal  Experiments,  which  were  read  at  several 
Meetings  before  the  Royal  Society,"  8vo.  This 
piece  is  justly  esteemed  a  model  of  experimental 
investigation.     Haller  characterises  it  as  "  liber 
eximius,  &  cujus  paucissimos  habemus  asmulos, 
qui  totus  potius  legi  volct,  quam  decerpi."     It 
begins  by  ascertaining  the  vast  quantity  of  wa- 
tery humour  perspired  by  plants,    sometimes 
equalling  their  whole  weight  in  a  single  day. 
It  then  specifies  the  power  witli  which  they  at- 
tract the  nutritious  juice  through  their    capil- 
lary tubes,  and  considers  the  lateral  motion  of 
this  juice  from  trunk  to  branches,  and  wcv  wrj-j. 
It  disproves  any  proper  circulation  of  tliis  fluid, 
but  establishes  its  ascent  during  the  day,  and 
descent  during  the  night.    The  leaves  are  proved 
to  be   inspiratory  organs  both  of  air  and  water. 
There  are  besides  a  number  of  other  curious 
remarks  upon  the  vegetable  system,  as  well  as 
upon  the  constitution  of  atmospherical  air,  into 
which  he  was  one  of  the  first  experimental  en- 
quirers.    His  experiments  upon  air  relate,  in- 
deed, solely  to  its  generation  and  absorption,  its 
elastic  and  non-elastic  st.-.tes,  and  do  not  pro- 
ceed to  the  discovery  of  any  of  those  species  of 
air,  or  gases,  wliich  have  so  much  engaged  the 
attention  of  modern  philosophers,  though  they 
manifestly  lead  to  such  discoveries.     A  second 
edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1731  ;  and    in 
1733   he  published,  as  a  kind  of  sequel  of  it, 
his  "  Statical  Essays,  containing  Hncmastaties; 
or  an  Account  of  some  hydraulic  and  hydrosta- 
tical  Experiments  made  on  the  Blood  and  Blood- 
vessels of  Animals :  also,  an  Account  of  some 
Experiments  on  Stones  in  the  Kidneys  and  Blad- 
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der,  &c."     In  this  he  discussed  some  funda- 
mental points  rcjative  to  phys-ology ,   such  as 
the  force  and  celerity  with  which  the  blood  is 
propelled  in  the  arteries,  its  retardation  in  the 
capillary    vessels,    the   area  of  the  heart   and 
weight  of  blood  sustained  by  it,  the  effects  of 
respiration,  the  alteration  of  the  air  by  breath- 
ing, &c.     His  enquiries  concerning  the  urinary 
calculus  relate  to  its  chemical  composition,  and 
to  the  means  of  dissolving  it;  one  of  which  sug- 
gested by  him  is,  fixed  air,  or  that  produced  by 
vitriolic  acid  and  fixed  alkali  in  a  state  of  effer- 
vescence.    He  also  proposes  injections  into  the 
bladder,  and  gives   a  contrivance  for  that  pur- 
pose.   This  subject  he  afterwards  pursued  more 
particularly,  and  published  an  account  of  some 
experiments  on  Mrs.  Stephens's  celebrated  medi- 
cines in  1 740.  The  reputation  of  this  worthy  man 
kept  pace  with  his  useful  labours.  In  1 732  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  trustees  for  settling  a  co- 
lony in   Georgia;  and  in   1733   *^''^  university 
of. Oxford  presented  him   with  the   degree  of 
D.D.      He  performed  a  valuable  service  to  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  poor,  by  printing  ano- 
nymously  "   A    friendly   Admonition    to   the 
Drinkers  of  Gin,  Brandy,  and  other  spirituous 
Liquors,"   which    has    been   several  times  re- 
printed,  and    distributed    gratis.     In    1739   he 
printed  "  Philosophical  Experiments  on  Sea- 
water,   Corn,    Flesh,    and   other  Substances," 
8vo.  chiefly  intended  for  the  use  of  navigators. 
A  paper  on  a  similar  subject,  and  on  the  solu- 
tion of  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  obtained  him, 
in   the   same   year,    the  gold   medal    from  the 
Koyal  Society.     One  of  the  most  useful  of  Dr. 
Hales's  inventions  was  than    of  ventilators  for 
renewing  the  air  in   mines,  prisons,  hospitals, 
and  the  holds  of  ships,  which  he  disclosed  to 
the  Royal  Society  in  1741.     Some  years  after- 
wards his  machines   were  fixed  on   the  Savoy 
and  Newgate  prisons,    to  the  great  benefit  of 
the   persons  confined  in   them,  among   whom 
the  progress  of  the  gaol-fever  was   immediately 
much  diminished.     His  plans  for  producing  a 
free  circulation  of  air  were  also  applied  by  him 
for  the  cleansing  and  the  preservation  of  corn  : 
for  the  former  purpose  he  invented  a  machine, 
called  a  back-htavcr,  which  ho  described  in  the 
Gentleman's    JNtagazine    for    1745    and    1747. 
His  attention   to   medical   subjects  was  farther 
evinced  by  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, describing  a  metliod  of  conveying  liquors 
into  the  abdomen  after  tapping ;  by  sume  ex- 
periments and  ohservations  on  tar-water  ;  ;uid 
by  a  detection  of  the  fallacious  boasts  coricern- 
ing  the  cflicaey  of  a  lithontriptic,  called  the  li- 
quid shtll.     A  sermon  v.'hich  he  preached  be- 


fore the  College  of  Physicians,  in  1751,  on  Dr. 
Crowne's  foundation,  contains  some  curious 
physiological  remarks  relative  to  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Deity,  as  displayed  in  the  human 
frame.  His  literary  honours  were  augmented 
in  1753,  by  his  election  as  a  foreign  member 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  the  room 
of  sir  Hans  Sloane. 

Dr.  Hales,  though  he  spent  his  time  in  re- 
tirement at  Teddington,  was  not  unknown  to 
many  persons  of  rank,  whom  he  visited,  and 
received  at  his  house  with  all  the  simplicity  of 
his  modest  and  unafleeted  character.  Frederic 
prince  of  Wales  honoured  himself  with  fre- 
quent calls  upon  the  philosopher,  his  neighbour, 
whom  he  delighted  to  surprise  while  engaged 
in  his  experimental  researches.  At  the  death 
oCthat  prince,  he  was,  without  any  solicitation, 
made  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  princess-dowager. 
It  was  hinted  to  him,  that  there  was  an  inten- 
tion of  presenting  him  with  a  canonry  of  W  ind« 
sor ;  but  he  desired  to  be  excused  accepting  a 
promotion  which  might  have  brought  with  it 
obligations  of  spending  his  time,  interfering 
with  the  plan  which  for  so  many  years  he  had 
adopted.  His  parochial  duties,  and  the  unin- 
terrupted pursuit  of  his  useful  studies,  conti- 
nued to  occupy  him  to  an  advanced  period  of 
life,  during  which  he  was  never  forsaken  by  his 
habitual  cheerfulness  and  serenity  of  mind,  sus- 
tained by  temperance,  piety,  and  conscious 
worth.  He  seems  to  have  passed  through  life 
without  an  enemy  ;  and  perhaps  the  records  of 
biography  cannot  produce  a  character  more 
marked  by  the  union  of  blamelcssness  with  ac- 
tive benevolence.  Pope  lias  recorded  "  plain 
parson  Hale"  as  his  model  of  sincere  piety. 
Haller  describes  him  as  "  pious,  modest,  inde- 
fatigable, and  born  for  the  discovery  of  truth." 
He  died  at  leddington  in  January,  176 1,  in 
his  eighty-fourth  year,  and  was  buried  under 
the  tower  of  the  church,  which  he  had  rebuilt 
at  his  own  expence.  TJie  princess  of  Wales 
erected  a  monument  to  him  in  Westminster  ab- 
bey, in  the  Latin  inscription  of  which  tlie  reader 
will  be  surprised  to  find  nothing  recorded  of 
him  but  that  he  was  her  chaplain.  Ikit  the  re- 
ception his  works  met  with  throucjhout  Europe, 
into  the  principal  languages  of  which  they  were 
translated,  will  sufficiently  perpetuate  lils  fame 
as  a  philosopher,  jinn.  Regisi.for  1764.  Hal- 
Icri  B:b!.  Buan.  tsf  Jnatom. — A. 

HALI-BEIGH,  first  dragoman  or  Interpreter 
at  the  grand-seignior's  court,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  native  of 
Poland,  whose  original  name  was  .41bi;rt  lio- 
hu'jki.  When  he  was  very  young  be  was  taken 
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prisoner  by  the  Tartars,  during  one  of  their 
predatory  incursions  into  Poland,  and  sold  by 
them  to  the  Turks,  who  educated  him  in 
their  rehgion  in  the  seraglio.  He  had  a  happy 
facility  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  languages, 
•  being  able  to  converse  in  eij^hteen  dillbrent 
tongues,  and  understanding  tlie  French,  English, 
and  German,  nearly  as  well  as  the  natives  of 
those  countries.  At  the  request  of  Dr.  Tliomas 
Smith,  chaplain  to  the  English  embassy  at  the 
Porte,  he  wrote  a  curious  treatise  "  concerning 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Turks,  their  Pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  their  Circumcision,  visiting  of  the  Sick, 
&c."  which  that  gentleman  presented  to  Dr. 
Hyde,  who"  published  a  Latin  version  of  it  in 
the  appendix  to  Abraham  Peritsol's  "  itinera 
Mundi,"  printed  at  Oxford,  in  169 1.  At  Mr. 
Basire's  request  he  translated  into  Turkish  the 
catechism  of  the  church  of  England,  about  the 
year  1653  ;  and  some  time  afterwards  lie  trans- 
lated the  whole  Bible  into  the  same  language, 
whicli  was  sent  to  Leyden  to  be  printed  there, 
but  remains  still  ineditcd  among  the  MSS.  be- 
longing to  ,the  library  of  that  university.  He 
was  also  theauthor  of  a  grammar  and  dictionary 
of  the  Turkish  language.  Sir  Paul  Rycaut  ac- 
knowledges that  he  was  greatly  indebted  to 
Haly-Bcigh  for  much  of  the  information  in  his 
"  Present  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;"  and 
Messrs.  dc  Nointd  and  Galland  were  furnished 
by  him  with"  A  Treatise  on  the  Seraglio,"  writ- 
ten in  Italian,  and  various  other  MSS.  among 
which  was  a  considerable  part  of  the  book  of 
Psalms,  trarslnted  into  Turkish  verse,  accom- 
panied with  musical  notes.  In  the  fourth  vo- 
lume of  Dr.  Isaac  Harrow's  works,  tlie  reader 
may  meet  with  an  English  relation  of  a  con- 
spiracy that  was  formed  in  the  seraglio  against 
Mahomet  IV.  by  his  grandmother,  which  was 
written  by  our  author.  It  w;is  his  intention  to 
have  returned  to  the  profession  of  Christianity, 
in  which  he  had  been  first  nurtured;  but  he 
died  before  he  had  the  opportunity  of  carrying 
it  into  execution.     Bnyk.     A/ortri. — M. 

HALL,  Joseph,  a  learned  and  iiigenicusEng- 
lish  prelate,  was  born  in  1574,  in  the  parish  of 
Asliby-de-la-Zouch,  Leic(Stershire.  His  f.ither 
belli  an  office  under  Henry  carl  of  Huntingdon, 
whose  principal  seat  w,\s  in  that  place.  The 
youth  w,s  early  devmcd  to  the  ininistryj  and 
after  a  school  education  at  Ashby,  w.is  s.-nt  to 
tmanucl  ccllcgc,  Cambridge,  of  which  lie  was 
chosen  a  scholar.  He  obtauitd  a  fellowship  of 
the  same  college,  took  t!ie  degree  of  M.A.  and 
during  two  yeais  read  the  rhetoric  lecture  in  the 
schools.  In  due  time  lie  took  ordeis,  and  be- 
g.m  to  preach.     After  an  abode  of  six  or  sivcn 
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ycais  at  Cambridge,  he  was  prcs.'nted  by  I.idy 
Drury  to  the  rectory  of  Halsted,  in  Suffolk. 
He  rebuilt  the  parsonage-house  and  married  ; 
and  such  was  his  professional  diligence,  that 
he  always  preached  thrice  in  the  week.  He 
made  himself  known  by  various  publications, 
of  which  one  of  the  first,  in  1997,  was  a  col- 
lection of  satires  in  verse,  entitled"  Vir^ide- 
miarum."  In  1605  he  accompanied  sir  Ed- 
mund Bacon  to  the  Spa,  in  which  jaurnev  he 
took  a  close  view  of  the  Romish  religion,' and 
held  a  conference  with  a  Jesuit,  at  Brusi.-!s. 
Some  time  after  his  return,  he  was  nominated 
by  prince  Henry,  one  of  lus  chaplains.  In 
161 2  lord  Denny,  afterwards  earl  of  Norwich, 
presented  him  to  the  donative  of  Waltham-Holy- 
Cross,  in  Essex,  whither  he  removed ;  and 
about  the  same  time  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D. 
In  1616  he  attended  upon  Hay  viscount  Don- 
caster,  in  his  emb.;ssy  to  France -,  and  during 
his  absence  was  promoted  by  the  king  to  the , 
deanery  of  Worcester.  When  the  king,  in  the 
next  year,  visited  Scotland,  he  waited  upon 
him  as  his  chaplain.  Elis  learning  and  theolo- 
gical knowledge  caused  him  to  be  appointed, 
in  161 8,  one  of  the  English  divines  who  were 
sent  to  the  synod  of  Dort.  After  a  short  stay 
there,  however,  bad  health  obliged  him  to  re- 
turn, but  not  till  he  had  preached  a  Latin  sermon 
before  the  synod,  which  testified  its  respect  for 
him,  by  the  present  of  a  valu.ible  gold  medal.  It 
appears  from  a  treatise  he  soon  after  composed, 
entitled  «'  Via  Media,"  that  he  was  desirous  of 
steering  a  middle  course  in  tlie  disputes  upon 
account  of  which  that  synod  was  convoked  ; 
and  that  he  neither  approved  the  opposition  cf 
Arminius  to  the  received  doctrines,  nor  the 
violence  of  the  Gomaris:s  in  compelling  uni- 
formity. Strongly  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  a« reparation  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
he  thought  that  thosp  who  agreed  in  that  main 
point,  ought  not  to  differ  among  one  another 
on  points  of  less  consequence;  and  he  was  one 
of  those  divines  who  wished,  tor  the  sake  of 
peace  and  union,  to  sst  limits  to  free  enquiry. 
yVfter  refusing  the  bishopric  of  (Jloiicester, 
he'  accepted,  in  1627,  that  of  Exeter.  The 
warmth  and  seriousness  of  his  piety  induced 
him,  in  his  diocese,  to  be  a  favourer  of  thoss 
minsters  who,  by  their  diligence  and  froe]uent 
lecturiiigs,  underwent  the  charge  of  puriianism; 
and  he  complains,  that,  through  the  accusations 
brought  ag.uiist  Jiim  by  spies  placed  to'  watch 
his  conduct,  he  was  tlu'ice  upon  his  knees  be- 
fore the  king,  to  jus:ify  hin-seif.  Such  war. 
the  vexation  he  incurred  tiuough  iiie  Inquisition 
cstabliihod    by    the   bigotry  ol    Laud,    tliat  he 
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plainly  told  the  archbishop,  "rather  than  he 
would  be  obnoxious  to  .those  slanderous  tongues 
of  his  misinformers,  he  would  cast  up  his 
rochet."  Yet  when  the  civil  dissensions  in  the 
nat'on  brought  episcopncy  into  danger,  he  stood 
forth  as  its  spirited  defender  from  the  press. 
His  "  Remc:  strance  to  the  Parliament  in  Bc~ 
h.ilf  of  theLiturgy  and  Episcopacy"  v.-as  thought 
important  enough  to  merit  a  reply  from  a  junto 
of  prcs'jytcri.;!!  ministers,  under  the  fictitious 
name  of  Sniectymnuus.  In  1641  Ur.  Hall 
w:>5  translated  to  the  see  of  Norwich.  Joining 
with  sjveral  of  his  brethren  in  the  famous  pro- 
test of  December  30,  in  that  year,  against 
the  validity  of  acts  passed  during  their  forced 
absence,  he  was,  with  them,  committed  to  the 
Tower.  In  June,  1642,  he  was  released  upon 
bail,  and  withdrew  to  Norwich,  wliere  he  lived 
in  respect  and  comfort,  till  a  s.'questration  next 
year  seized  upon  all  his  effects.  A  pittance 
was  allowed  him  foi  his  maintenance,  but  he 
was  occr.sionally  subjected  to  various  affronts 
and  indignities.  He  removed,  at  length,  from 
the  palace,  and  retired  to  Higham,  near  Nor- 
wich, where  he  rented  a  small  estate.  Not- 
withstanding the  narrowness  of  his  income,  he 
distributed  a  weekly  charity  to  several  poor  wi- 
dows. In  general  esteem  for  his  piety  and 
moral  worth,  he  died,  September,  1 6^  6,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Bishop  Hall  may  rank  among  the  English 
poets,  as  being  the  first  who  gave  a  specimen  of 
regular  satires  in  the  language.  His  "  Virgi- 
demiarum"  consists  of  six  books,  of  which  the 
first  three  are  called  toothless  satires,  their  cha- 
racter being  moral  and  scholastic  -,  the  last  three, 
biting  satires.  They  have  more  wit  and  thought 
than  poetry;  but  it  is  said  that  Pope  in  con  vers.i- 
tion  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  their  merit.  A 
new  edition  of  them  was  printed  at  Oxford  in 
1753.  His  other  works  are  numerous,  con- 
sisting of  Meditations,  Epistles,  Sermons,  Pa- 
raphrases of  the  Scriptures,  Controversial  Trea- 
tises, &cc.  The  pitliy  and  sententious  manner 
of  his  writing  has  given  him  the  appellation  of 
the  English  Seneca.  His  thoughts  are  often  ori- 
ginal, and  his  piety  is  warm  and  devotional.  The 
collection  of  his  works  amounts  to  five  volumes, 
folio,  and  quarto  ;  c>f  which,  three  were  printed 
before  his  death.  His  moral  pieces  were  re- 
printed in  a  separate  volume,  folio,  in  1738. 
A  beautiful  little  tract  of  his,  entitled  "  Heno- 
chisnius,  sive  Tractatus  de  Modo  ambulandi 
cum  Deo,"  was  printed  at  O.xford  in  1 762.  Bctyle. 
Biog.  Britan.      Grungers  Biog.  hist. — A. 

HALLE',  Claude-Guy,  an  esteemed  paint- 
er, was  born  at  IJaris,  in  1651.     He  was  edu- 


cated under  liis  father,  a  painter  of  reputatioiT, 
and  received  all  his  instruction  in  his  own  coun- 
try. His  genius  was,  however,  adapted  to  the 
higiiest  branch  of  his  profession,  and  he  distin- 
guished hims.-lf  by  his  skill  in  the  composition 
of  great  pieces,  his  knowledge  of  the  clair-ob- 
scure,  the  correctness  of  his  design,  the  elegance 
of  his  colouring,  and  the  facility  of  his  execu- 
tion. His  works  were  chiefly  decorations  for 
the  churches  in  Paris,  and  tlie  provincial  towns. 
J  hey  were  of  the  sober  tranquil  cast  which 
marked  his  own  private  character,  and  his  pen- 
cil was  never  licentious.  He  was  amiable  in 
society,  and  lived  on  good  terms  with  his  fellow- 
artists,  of  whose  works  he  always  spoke  with 
caution  and  candour.  As  an  instance  of  his 
friendly  disposition,  it  is  mentioned,  that  being 
applied  to,  as  an  umpire  between  a  young  artist 
and  his  employer,  who  was  dissatisfied  witli  a 
picture  which  he  had  bespoke,  Halle  took  it 
home  with  liim,  and,  by  retouching  it,  rendered 
it  of  double  its  assigned  value,  and  thus  con- 
tented both  parties.  For  want  of  tiie  arts  of 
iiitriguc,  he  obtained  no  ministerial  favours, 
but  was  chosen  by  the  king  as  one  of  the  artists 
for  decorating  the  choir  of  Notre-Dame.  He 
also  painted,  for  a  tapestry-design,  the  submission 
of  the  doge  of  Genoa  before  his  majesty.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1736,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Sulpice.  Several  of  his 
works  have  been  engraved.  D'Argenvillcy  Vies 
dcs  Peintics. — A. 

HALLER,  Albert,  one  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious literary  characters  of  his  age,  an  ana- 
tomist, ph)siologist,  and  botanist  of  the  first 
class,  was  the  son  of  a  citizen  and  advocate  of 
Berne,  where  he  was  born  in  October,  ijeS. 
The  accounts  of  his  early  display  of  talents  are- 
as extraordinary  as  almost  any  upon  record. 
Even  in  his  fifth  year  he  was  accustomed  to 
write  down  all  the  new  words  which  he  heard  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  could 
translate  from  the  Greek,  ami  compiled,  for 
his  own  use,  a  Chaldaie  grammar,  and  a  Greek 
and  Hebrew  dictionary.  He  also,  about  that 
period,  abridged  from  L>ayle  and  Moreri  above 
two  ihous.uul  lives ;  and  he  composed  in 
Latin  verse,  a  satire  upon  his  preceptor,  a  man 
of  great  harshness  and  severity.  At  his  father's- 
death,  in  1 72 1,  he  was  removed  from  domestic 
tuition  to  the  public  school,  and  placed  in  a 
class  far  beyond  his  age.  In  1723  he  was  some 
time  in  the  house  of  a  physician  at  Bienne,  for 
the  study  of  philosophy.  At  this  place  h.c  com- 
menced the  practice  which  he  continued  through 
life,  and  which  was  the  foundation  of  his  im» 
mcnse  literary  collections — that  of  always  read- 
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ijig  wirh  tlie  pen  in  his  hand,  making  extracts 
of  every  thing  memorable  in  liis  author,  and 
adding  his  own  judgment  of  tlie  work.  At  this 
place,  als3,  the  surrounding  beauties  of  nature 
awakened  in  him  a  poetic  enthusi.ism,  tlic  pa- 
rent of  many  compositions  in  German  verse, 
M'hich  were  the  preludes  of  his  maturer  pro- 
ductions. Ilitiicrto  his  destination  had  been 
unfixed,  and  iiis  studios  desultory,  but  he  now 
made  election  of  the  medical  profession.  At 
the  close  of  that  year  he  went  to  the  university 
of  Tubingen ;  and  tiicre,  as  he  says,  while  yet 
almost  a  boy,  practised  himself  in  the  dissection 
of  brute  animals  under  Duvernoi.  He  also  ob- 
tained a  taste  of  a  better  philosophy  than  that 
of  Descartes,  which  he  had  hitherto  followed. 
lie  here  gave  a  proof  of  the  strength  of  his  mind 
to  resist  juvenile  temptations;  for  having  been 
once  induced  to  accompany  some  fellow-stu- 
dents to  a  debauch,  the  scene  made  such  an  im- 
pression upon  him,  that  he  thenceforth  entirely 
renounced  the  use  of  wine,  and  adopted  a  strict- 
ness of  manners  which  secured  Iiim  against  any 
future  seduction.  1  he  liigh  reputation  of 
Boerhaave  drew  our  young  student  in  1725  to 
the  university  of  Lcyden  ;  and  he  has  cxpress:d 
in  the  most  affectionate  terms  the  pleasure  he 
derived  from  the  clearness,  the  candour,  the  un- 
affected eloquence  of  tliat  admirable  preceptor's 
lectures.  He  studied  anatomy  under  the  younger 
Albinus,  with  whom  he  dissected  human  bo- 
dies, and  he  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  celebrated 
Ruysch.  Returning  to  Tubingen,  he  held  a 
disputation  for  his  degree,  of  which  the  subject 
was  "  De  Ductu  Salivali  Coschwiziano."  He 
farther  pursued  tlie  same  topic  in  a  disputation 
at  Leyden,  in  1727.  In  tliis  year  he  paid  a  vi- 
sit to  England,  where  he  has  particularly  noted 
his  acquair.tance  with  James  Douglas,  tlie  ana- 
tomist, who  oflered  to  aisociate  him  in  his  la- 
bour of  preparing  a  complete  history  of  the 
bones.  Thence  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  dis- 
sected under  Le  Dran.  His  stay  in  that  capital 
was  abridged  by  an  information  laid  against  him 
for  having  bodies  to  dissect  in  his  own  apart- 
ments. He  next  devoted  some  time  to  the  study 
of  mathematics  at  Basil,  under  John  Ikrnouilli, 
and  proceeded  to  a  great  length  in  that  science. 
At  the  same  time  he  dissected  and  demonstrated 
for  the  professor  of  anatomy,  who  was  incapa- 
citated by  illness.  Here  too  he  first  imbibed  an 
ardour  for  botany,  a  study  to  wliich  lie  had  J;i- 
tiierto  felt  an  aversion.  He  began  to  collect 
and  describe  planli,  and  even  laid  the  plan  of 
hi»  great  work  on  the  botany  of  Swit7.erl.uui, 
which  was  not  completed  till  long  afterwards. 
Jn   1728  he  made  a  tour  though  the   Alps  of 


Savoy,  the  Valais,  and  Berne,  which  for  some  time 
he  almost  annually  repeated.  Nor  did  he  sur- 
vey these  interesting  tracts  m.erely  as  a  botanist. 
Tlieir  sublime  scenery  awakened  all  his  poetical 
enthusiasm;  and  Iiis  "  Poem  on  t'.ic  Alps,"  com- 
posed in  his  twenty-first  year,  followed  by  vari- 
ous ethic  epistles,  and  other  pieces,  gave  him  a 
place  among  the  most  distinguished  votaries  of 
the  German  musj.  The  critics  of  that  nation 
reckon  Haller  among  tlie  first  who  gave  sub- 
limity, richness,  and  harmony,  to  their  poetical 
language,  and  who  described  nature  in  its  true 
colours.  The  elevation  of  his  style  is  said  to  have 
given  it  occcasional  obscurity  ;  but  twenty-two 
successive  editions  of  his  poems  in  the  original, 
and  the  translations  of  them  into  other  European 
languages,  sufficiently  attest  the  genera'  applaus;' 
with  which  they  were  received.  They  were  all 
the  compositions  of  his  youth,  and  were  re- 
garded by  himself  merely  as  relaxations  from 
severer  studies. 

Haller  returned  to  his  native  city  in  1729, 
and  employed  himself  in  giving  public  anato- 
mical lectures.  He,  however,  obtained  little 
encouragement  from  his  countrymen,  and  was 
frustrated  in  his  application  for  the  ofTice  of 
physician  to  the  hospital,  and  his  attempts  to 
procure  a  medical  professorship.  The  satirical 
poems  in  which  he  vented  his  indignation  did 
not  serve  to  render  hinr  more  acceptable.  In- 
deed, an  uneasy  irritability  of  temper  seems  to 
have  accompanied  him  tlirougli  life,  and  to  h.avc 
rendered  his  friends  fewer  than  his  admirers.  In 
1731  he  married  a  lady  of  good  family,  who 
brought  him  three  children.  He  printed  some 
detached  pieces  in  anatomy  and  botany,  by 
which  his  reputation  was  so  much  promoted, 
that  in  1736  he  received  an  invitation  to  occupy 
the  professorship  of  anatomv,  surgery,  and  bo- 
tany, in  the  newly-founded  university  of  Got- 
tingen,  in  the  dominions  of  George  II.  king  of 
England.  This,  after  some  consideration,  he 
accepted  ;  but  his  removal  thitlicr  was  rendered 
melancholy  by  tiic  less  of  his  beloved  wife,  v,  ho 
died  immedi.Uely  upon  lier  arrival,  in  cons.i- 
ijuencc  of  being  overturned  upon  the  road. 
He  took  the  best  metiiod  of  relief,  by  plunging 
into  tlie  duties  of  his  station  ;  and  througli  his 
instigation  tlie  university  was  enriched  with  a 
botanical  garden,  an  anatomical  theatre,  a  school 
for  midwifery,  and  a  college  of  Surgery.  He 
also  formed  the  plan  of  an  academy  of  sciences, 
of  v.liicli  he  was  appointed  pcrp;iual  president. 
For  the  improvement  of  anatoi'^y,  lie  encou- 
raged tlie  most  industrious  mediei.l  .".tudents  to 
take  some  single  object  of  the  aninuil  economy 
for  their  illustration,  and  devote  theiwselvtb  t* 
n  : 
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experimental  enquiries  respecting  it,  in  which 
lie  gave  his  assistance.  He  himself  was  inde- 
fatigable in  similar  researches,  having  constantly 
in  view  that  great  reform  in  physiology  which, 
at  length,  his  writings  effected.  With  almost 
equal  ardour,  he  continued  his  botanical  pur- 
suits-,  taking  a  journey  for  that  purpose  in  the 
summer  of  1738  into  the  ancient  Hercynian 
forest,  and  i-i  die  following  year  repeating  his 
Swiss  tour,  of  both  which  he  published  ac- 
counts. In  174'i  appeared  the  first  edition  of 
his  great  work  on  the  botany  of  Switzerland, 
entitled  "  iMuimcratio  Plantarum  Indigenarum 
Helvetlse,"  folio  ;  which  at  once  raised  him  to 
the  first  class  among  the  proficients  in  that  sci- 
ence. It  received  several  successive  corrections 
and  augmentations  in  separate  publications;  and 
at  length,  jn  1768,  was  given  in  its  perfect 
form,  under  the  title  of  "  Ilistoria  ytirpium  Hel- 
vetive  indigenarum,"  three  tomes,  intwo  volumes 
folio,  with  many  plates.  We  here  anticipate 
the  course  of  our  biographical  narration,  to  fi- 
nish what  is  to  be  said  of  our  great  author's 
character  as  a  botanist.  In  cl.issification  he  fol- 
lowed a  method  of  his  own,  founded  upon  the 
proportion  of  the  stamina  to  the  petals;  but  as 
this  would  not  carry  him  through,  he  borrowed 
classes  from  other  systems  -,  whence  there  is  a 
want  of  uniformity  in  his  plan,  which,  with  the 
superior  simplicity  of  the  Linnxan  system, 
caused  ittobeadoptedbyscarcely  any  otherwriter. 
His  classes  are  divided  into  orders,  as  nearly 
natural  as  pcsiible.  His  genera  differ  much 
from  the  Linnxan,  and  he  has  not  employed  the 
useful  practice  of  distinguishing  the  species  by 
trivial  names.  Indeed,  he  has  shewn  an  unwill- 
ingness to  adopt  the  undoubted  Improvements 
of  the  Swede,  which  has  an  air  of  dislike  and 
jealousy.  In  accuracy  of  specific  description, 
he  is,  however,  admirable,  as  well  as  in  sa- 
g-city  to  detect  generical  affinities  and  distinc- 
tions. He  is  likewise  full  upon  the  economical 
and  medicinal  us^rs  of  the  subjects.  Upon  the 
whole,  scarcely  any  Flora  is  so  useful  to  the  bo- 
tanical student  as  this,  which  was  jikewisi  the 
most  copious  then  published,  containing,  in  its 
improved  state,  nearly  2500  plants.  He  also 
gave  a  catalcgue  of  the  plants  growing  in  the 
botanical  garden,  and  in  the  district,  of  Got- 
tiHgen,  in  1742,  and  1753,  8vo ;  and  he  pub- 
lished a  number  of  botanical  papers,  which 
were  collected  in  his  "  Opuscula  Botanica,"  or 
contained  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Gottingen 
Academy,  and  in  other  periodical  works. 

After  the  death  of  Boerhaave  in  1738,  Haller 
undertook  to  publish  the  "  Prelections"  of  his 
venerable  master,  from  a  manuscript  copy  of 


his  own,  collated  vvlth  others.  Of  this  wotJc, 
six  volumes  appeared  successively  from  1739  to 
1745,  with  occasional  additions  and  corrections 
by  the  editor,  relative  to  the  physiological  part. 
It  was  well  received  by  the  medical  world,  and 
reprinted  in  various  countries,  but  has  since 
been  s;t  aside  by  the  more  accurate  systems  of 
Haller  himself,  and  others.  A  number  of  cu- 
rious tracts  upon  particular  points  in  anatomy 
came  from  the  pen  of  our  author  during  his 
residence  at  Gottir>gen;  and  in  1743  he  began 
to  publish  fasciculi  of  anatomical  plates  in  folio, 
particularly  relative  to  the  blood-vessels  hi  situ, 
which  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  these 
helps  to  the  study  of  the  human  frame.  In 
1747  he  gave  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Primae 
Lineas  Phvsioiogire,"  being  an  outline,  or  sketch, 
of  his  own  system  of  that  branch  of  science,  as 
afterwards  developed  in  his  larger  work.  It  is  a 
truly  original  performance,  singularly  replete 
with  matter,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  difficult 
to  read,  on  account  of  the  conciseness  of  the 
style,  but  an  excellent  compendium  for  the  in- 
telligent student.  It  was  several  times  re- 
printed, and  translated  into  foreign  languages. 
In  1 75 1  Haller  published  a  collection  of 
"  Opuscula  Anatomica,"  Bvo.  In  the  same 
year  was  printed  his  edition  of  "  Bderhaave's 
Methodus  Studii  Medici,"  two  volumes  quarto, 
yfmst.  of  which  by  much  the  greatest  part  is  his 
own,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  prelude  to  his 
later  "  BibliothecK."  In  two  academical  dis- 
courses delivered  in  1752,  he  first  proposed  his 
opinions  concerning  the  insensibility  of  vaf'ious 
parts  of  the  body,  and  the  difference  betv/een 
that  property  and  Irritability;  which  last  he  as- 
serted to  reside  exclusively  in  the  muscular  fibre. 
This  doctrine  excited  much  attention,  and  the 
discourses  were  translated  into  imny  modern 
languages.  An  election  into  tlie  Royal  Society 
of  Stockholm  in  1718,  and  into  that  of  London 
in  1749;  the  titles  of  physician  to  George  II. 
and  of  king's  counsellor;  and  finally,  letters  of 
nobility  granted  him  in  1749,  by  the  emperor 
Francis,  at  the  request  of  the  king  of  England; 
were  honourable  testimonies  of  his  spreading 
fame. 

He  had  resided  near  seventeen  years  at  Got- 
tingen, the  university  of  which  had  been  greatly 
indebted  to  him  for  its  rising  fame ;  when  the 
desire  of  returning  to  his  own  country,  a  passion 
almost  Innate  to  a  Swiss,  becanie- irresistible, 
and  induced  him,  in  1753,  to  tai<e  a  journey  to 
Berne,  in  order  to  procure  an  establishment 
there.  His  countrymen  were  now  sjr.sible  of 
the  honour  they  had  derived  from  such  a  man, 
and  gladly  encouraged  his  return,  which  took 
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pi.icc  in  that  year.     He  had  married  a  second 
wite  bf  his  own  country,  vi  ho  died  in  childbed 
at  Gottingfn;   and  he  bioujiht  b.icis  with  him  a 
third,  a  German  lady,  who  increased  his  family 
with  several  children,  and  survived  him.    He  la- 
mented the  loss  of  his  domestic  partners  in  pa- 
thetic monodies ;    and  the  haste  he  made  to 
supply  their  places  was  no  proof  that  his  sensi- 
bility was  feigned  or  defective.     Having  already 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  sovereign  council 
at  Berne,    he  soon  obtained  by  lot  one  of  its 
magistracies,  and  he  entered  with  zeal  into  the 
duties  of  a  citizen.    Still  his  professional  studies 
were  unremitted ;   and   in    1754   he  printed    at 
Lausanne  a  volumeof  "  Opuseula  Pathologica," 
8vo.     In  the  next  year  he  wrote  in  French  (a 
language  of  which  he  had  a  perfect  command) 
a  continuation  of  his  enquiries  concerning  sensi- 
bility and  irritability,  entitled  "  Deux  iMemoires 
sur  Ics  Parties    sensibles   &  irritables,"   i2mo. 
They  were  accompanied  by  "  Deux  Memoires 
sur  le  Mouvement  du  Sang,"  1 2mo.    Both  these 
were  much  read  throughout  Europe.     In  order 
to  ascertain  the  relative  sensibility  of  the  parts 
of  animals,  he  was  led  to  a  set  of  experiments, 
in  their  nature  peculiarly  cruel,  which  would, 
it  must  be  supposed,  cost  many  painful  strug- 
gles  to  such   a  man   as  Haller.     It  would  be 
easier  todeclaim  on  such  a  topic,  than  to  establish 
any  precise  moral  rule  for  determining  the  de- 
gree of  sacrifice  of  animal  happiness  which  it 
is  allowable  for  human  beings  to  make,  in  pur- 
suit of  useful  knowledge  : — and  what  knowledge 
ma\  not  be  useful  ?    We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  leaving  this  problem  to  the  feelings  of  our 
readers ;    only  observing,    that    many    persons 
of  undoubted  goodness  and  humanity  Jiave,  in 
their  scientific  researches,  overlooked  sufferings 
which,  on  other  occasions,  they  could  not  have 
regarded    without   horror.       It    was,    perhaps, 
particul.irly  on  account  of  these  French  publica- 
tion-, tiiat  he  w.'Selectedin  1754  one  of  the  eight 
for  ign  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris. 

in  17,7  he  was  deputed  to  effect  a  reform  in 
the  academy  of  Lausanne  ;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  to  the  direction  of  the 
public  salt-works  at  Bex  and  Aigle,  with  a 
salary  amounting  to  500/.  per  annum.  During 
tlie  term  of  this  appointment,  which  was  for 
six  years,  he  resided  at  La  Roche.  He  intro- 
duced many  improvements  into  this  branch  of 
administration,  by  which  he  reduced  the  price 
of  salt  to  tlie  consumers,  and  at  the  same  time 
amended  its  quality.  While  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed,  his  capital  work,  "  Elcmcnta  Physi- 


ologic Corporis  Humani,"  began  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance. Its  first  volume,  quarto,  v/as  pub- 
hbhed  at  Lausanne  in  1757  ;  iind  the  concluding 
octavo  volume  in  1766.  To  give  an  account  of 
the  principal  contents,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
merits,  of  this  performance,  v/ould  require  a 
compass  much  beyond  what  we  are  able  to 
allot.  It  may  be  in  general  affirmed,  that  such 
a  vast  collection  of  well-authenticated  fact,  so 
much  accurate  description,  and  truly  scientific 
argumentation,  were  never  before  brought  to- 
gether upon  this  imjTOrtant  subject ;  and  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  complete  digest  of  every 
thing  known  on  the  subject  of  physiolo.tjy  to  the 
time  of  its  publication,  of  which  the  author's 
own  discoveries  make  a  conspicuous  part. 
Though  much  new  light  has  since  been  thrown 
upon  some  of  the  aninwl  functions,  yet  Hallei's 
work  is  still  the  best  systematic  view  of  physi- 
ological science,  and  is  not  less  entitled  to  the 
notice  of  the  inquisitive  philosoplier  than  of 
the  physician.  The  other  anatomical  writings 
of  the  author  are  principally  comprised  in  his 
"  Opera  Anatomica  minora,"  three  volumes 
quarto,  1762-68.  There  are,  however,  many 
separate  tracts,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate.  Some  of  these  are  controversial, 
in  defence  of  his  opinions,  and  are  written  with 
a  candour  and  moderation  which  his  adversa- 
ries did  not  always  observe. 

In  order  to  finish  the  catalogue  of  his  labours 
in  favour  of  medical  science,  it  remains  to  no- 
tice a  set  of  volumes  which  alone  would  have 
entitled  him  to  the  praise  of  a  life  well  spent  in 
tlie  service  of  his  profession.  These  were  his 
"  BibliothecK,"  containing  a  chronological  list 
of  every  book  of  every  age,  country,  and  lan- 
guage, respecting  subjects  connected  with  me- 
dicine, which  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  with 
brief  analyses,  and  enumerations  of  novelties  and 
peculiarities,  of  all  the  principal.  Of  these  he 
published  "  Bibliotheca  liotanica,"  two  volumes 
quarto,  1771  ;  "  Bibliotheea  Anatomica,"  two 
volume^  quarto,  1774;  "Bibliotheea  Cliirur- 
gica,"  two  volumes  quarto,  '774;  "  Biblio- 
theea Medicinx  Practicae,"  four  volumes  quarto, 
1776-88,  of  which  last  only  two  were  published 
by  himself,  the  other  two  by  Drs.  Tribolet  and 
Brand  is,  from  his  papers,  with  additi6iis.  In 
examining  tlitjc  works,  we  stand  astonishetl  at 
the  compass  of  his  reading,  which  has  em- 
braced not  only  all  the  best  known  publications 
of  all  countries,  but  many,  the  names  of  which 
are  probably  unknown  to  most  students  of  the 
same  nation.  They  form,  indeed,  a  most  in- 
valuable body  of  bibliography  m  tjieir  several 
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classes  •,  and  numerous  articles  in  our  work 
shew  of  how  much  value  they  are  to  the 
biop;rapher. 

'l"o  resume  the  thrcid  of  Halicr's  civil  life. — 
On  his  return  from  La  Roche,  he  was  el'-'cted 
nieniber  of  the  chamber  of  appeal  for  the  Gcr- 


to  the  state  of  a  man  standing  unsupported  upon 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  every  instant  ex- 
pecting to  fall.  Nor  were  his  religious  senti- 
ments entirely  capable  of  tranquillising  th  ic 
irritability  of  temper  which  ever  r.ccompanled 
him.     He    was   impatient    under   his    frequent 


man  district,  of  the  council  of  nnances,  and  of    attacks    of  painful    dise.sj,    and   was  fond    of 
other  committees  ;  also  perpetual  assessor  of  the    taking  violent  methods  for  their  removal.    This, 
council    of   health.       He    prevailed    upon    the     indeed,   was  much  owing   to   the  interruption 
government  to  augment  the  salaries  of  country    they   gave   to   his   literary  occupations,  which 
pastors,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  distribution,     were  in  a  manner  necessary   to  his  existence. 
In  1  766  he  was  employed  in  restoring  harmony     Besides  a  propensity  to  inflammatory  complainfs, 
between  the  canton  of  Berne  and  the  Vahiis ;     and  to  paroxysms  of  the  gout,   he  was  subject 
and  was  joined  in  a  deputation  for  terminating     in  the    latter   part    of   life  to  a  painful  disea>e 
the    dissensions  whicli   had  arisen  at  Geneva,     of  the  bladder,  which  was  only  to  be  palliated 
On  these  occasions  he   drew  up  a  variety  of    by  large  and  continued  dcses  of  opium.     These 
state  memoirs  and  wrote  many  public  letters,     did  not,  however,   so  cloud  his  understanding 
His  mind  being  now  much  turned  to  political     as  to  prevent  his   usual   labours,   and   he  pre- 
speculations,   he  composed,  between  177 1  and     served  his  senses  to  the   very  last.     The  con- 
1774,  in  tlie  German  language,   three  political     eluding  scene  was   perfectly  tranquil  and  col- 
romances;    the  first,  entitled  "  Usong,"  exhi-    lected.      With  his  finger  on  his  wrist,  he  said 
bited  a  perfect  despotic  monarcli  ;    the  second,     to  his  physician,  "  Rly  friend,   I  am  dying — 
"  Alfred,"    a    limited   king    in   a    constitution    my    pulse    stops!"    and   immediately    expired, 
resembling  that  of  England  ;    the  third,  "  Fa-    1  his  event  took  place  on  December  12,  1777, 
bius  and  Cato,"  a  well-administered  aristocracy,     in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 
the  form  to  which  he  was  most  partial.     He         Baron  Haller  was  one  of  the  most  universally 
did    not     touch    upon    democracy,     probably     informed  men  in  Europe.     He  wrote  and  spoke 
through   fear  of  exciting  jealousy   among    his    with   equal  facility  the   German,  E'renclj,  and 
countrymen.     These    works   display    profound     Latin  languages,  and  read  all  the  other  tongues 
*iews  on  the  nature  and  objects  of  government,     of  civilized  Europe,  except   the  Sclavonic  dia- 
with  ingenuity  of  contrivance,   and  a  truly  phi-    lects.     His  acquaintance  with  books  was  so  ex- 
lanthropical    spirit.       Amidst   the  vast  variety     tensive,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 
of  liis  literary  pursuits,  the  study  of  theology,     any   of  the   least  note,  whether   instructive  or 
natural   and  revealed,    had   always  occupied  a    entertaining,  which  he  had  not  perused,  ami  of 
considerable  place.  He  was  warmly  attached  to     which  the  contents  did  not  dwell  upon  his  me- 
the  doctrines  both  of  Theism  and  of  Christianity,     mory.    Reading  was,  indeed,  his  ruling  passion, 
and  frequently  appeared  as  the  defender  of  both,     and   it  was  never  satiated.     Besides    the    pro- 
He  was  much  hurt  when  La  Metric  made  use    digious  mass  of  his  writings  above  enumerated, 
of  his  theory  of  innate  irritability  to  support  a     to  which  many  more  might  have  been  added, 
system    of   materialism,    and    when  in  conse-    lie  maintained  a  very  extensive  correspondence 
<|ucnce  lie  dedicated  to  him  his  work   entitled     with  the  learned  of  different  countries.     Of  let- 
"  L'Homme  Machine."    He  composed  in  Ger-     ters  written  to  him,  six  volumes  in  Latin,  and 
man  "  Letters  to  his  Daughter  on  the  Truth     three    in   German,  have   been   published  ;   but 
of  the    Christian    Revelation;"    and   in    1775     his  own  have  only  casually  appeared.     His  most 
published   in   the   same  tongue  "  Letters  con-    confidential  correspondents  were  John  Gesncr 
cerning  several  late  Attempts  of  Freethinkers    of  Zurich,  and  Bonnet  of  Geneva  :    the  latter 
yet  living,  against  Revelation."     Li    these   he    possessed  seven  manuscript  volumes  of  his  let- 
treats  the  objects  of  his  remarks  with  consider-    ters,  written  in  French,   upon  almost  all  kinds 
able  severity,   whicli  proceeded  fiom  a   strong     of  topics.     Many  additions  migiu  be  made  to 
conviction  of  the   value  of  religion  to  society     the  list  of  honours  he  received  from  sovereigns 
and   to    personal   happiness.     \  et   it   is  to  be     and    learned   bodies;    among    which    w,:s    the 
lamented,  that  his  system  of  faith  was  so  much    knighthood  of  the  Polar  Star  conferred  by  the 
narrowed,  by  education,  that  it  was  not  to  him     king    of  Sweden.      He    might   have   obtained 
the  source  of  comfort  which  might  have  been     several    situations   of  great    advantage  abroad, 
wislivcd  ;  and,  in  a  desponding  moment,  he  com-     but  he  was  too  much   attached  to  his  country 
pared  his  uncertainty  respecting  his    salvation    ever  to  quit  it  after  his  return.     He  left  eight 
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.(liildren,  all  of  whom  he  lived  to  see  established. 
'J  he  cldts:  son,  GonliebEmnnuel,  distinguished 
hirr.sjlf  by  various  publications  relative  to  the 
history  and  literature  of  Swit7.erland.  J£/oge  cf 
Holler  hy  Coiul'ircft.  Coxe  s  Li.i::rs  from  Sivif- 
zer/ancl.      HalUri  Bibl.  Jiuit.  tsf  Botan. — A- 

HALLER,  GoTTHEB  Emanuel,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Nyou  in  the  can- 
ton of  Berne,  in  1735,  and  died  at  Berne  in 
1786,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  an  extensive  know- 
ledge in  the  history  of  his  native  country  and 
of  numismatics,  v.'hich,  by  the  worlcs  he  gave 
to  the  public,  seem  to  have  been  the  favourite 
objects  of  his  pursuit.  In  the  year  1759  he 
published  tlie  first  essay  of  a  critical  catalogue 
of  such  works  as  relate  to  Switzerland  ;  and  tliis 
was  followed,  in  1770,  by  five  others.  These 
first  attempts  were  received  with  that  approba- 
tion which  they  deserved,  and  encouraged  the 
author  to  undertake  something  of  more  import- 
ance in  tlie  sime  department.  With  this  view 
he  not  only  examined  the  greater  part  of  the 
public  libraries  in  Switzerland,  and  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  king's  library  at  Paris,  but  endea- 
voured to  procure  materials  for  his  intended 
work  from  persons  well  acquainted  with  history, 
both  at  home  and  in  foreign  countries.  On 
this  laborious  work  Haller  w:;s  employed  for 
thirty  years,  and  when  published,  he  apologised 
with  great  modesty  for  not  having  been  able  to 
produce  any  thing  better.  It  appeared  under 
die  title  of  "  Bibliotliek  der  Schweitzcr-Ges- 
chichte,  &c. — Library  of  the  History  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  of  every  'I'hing  relating  to  it,  syste- 
matically arranged  and  in  chronological  Ordei;," 
Berne,  1785-17^7,  six  volumes  large  octavo. 
A  general  index  to  tlie  whole  appeared  in  17B8. 
This  work  will  be  a  lasting  monument  of  the 
author's  assiduity  as  well  as  accuracy,  and  may 
be  of  great  use  to  the  future  liistorian.  Halkr 
was  author  also  of  a  work  on  numismatics  en- 
titled "  Sehvveizeriscb.es  Munz-und  Medaillen- 
Cabinet — Cabinet  of  Swiss  Coins  and  IMedals," 
published  at  Berne  in  1 J 80  and  1781,  in  two 
pans  octavo,  with  plates.  He  had  a  share  in 
the  Eneyelopcdie  of  Vvcrdun,  in  the  Diction- 
naire  de  la  Suisse,  and  the  Acta  Helvetica.  In 
the  younger  part  of  his  life  he  had  written  on 
botanical  subjects,  but  this  branclt  of  study  he 
aft-Twards  entirely  abandoned.  Uir.cbing's 
Manual  of  eminent  Persons  who  died  in  the 
eigktemth  Century. — J. 

HALLET,  Joseph,  a  learned  English  non- 
conformist divine  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  born  at  Exeter,  in  the  year  1692.  His 
father  was  co-pastor  with  the  celebrated  Wr. 


Peircc  to  a  congregation  of  protestant  dissenters 
in  that  city,  and  also  kept  an  acidemy  for  edu- 
cating dissenting  ministers.  Under  his  care  the 
subject  of  the  present  article  went  through  a 
course  of  academical  instruction,  and  afterwards 
became  assistant  to  his  father  in  the  ofTice  of 
tutor.  He  was  admitted  to  the  m.Inistry  in  the 
year  1713  ;  and  in  1715,  after  being  ordained 
at  Exeter,  settled  as  pastor  with  a  small  congre- 
gation at  Shobrook,  to  whom  he  continued  to 
officiate  till  the  year  1722,  when  he  was  invited 
to  succeed  his  father  as  co-pastor  with  Mr. 
Pcirce.  Before  tliis  event  he  had  commenced 
his  career  as  an  author,  by  publishing,  in  the 
year  1720,  a  treatise  entitled  "  The  Unity  of 
God  not  inconsistent  with  tlie  Divinity  of 
Clirist  :  being  Remarks  upon  Dr.  Waterl.uid's 
Vindication,  relating  to  tlie  Unitv  of  God,  and 
to  the  Object  of  Worsliip."  This  piece  was 
designed  as  a  plain  Introduction,  for  the  use  of 
the  less  learned  t'uglish  reader,  to  the  famous 
controversy  indicated  in  the  title,  maintaining 
the  same  side  of  the  question  with  Dr.  Clarke's 
celebrated  performance.  In  the  year  1726  Mr. 
Hallet  published  a  funeral  sermon  for  his  excel- 
lent friend  and  colleague  Mr.  Peirce  ;  which 
was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  a  treatise 
entitled  "  The  Reconciler  ;  or,  an  Essay  to 
sl^ew  that  Christians  are  much  more  agreed  in 
tb.eir  Notions  concerning  the  Ploly  Trinity,- 
than  has  been  commonly  represented,  &c."  The 
piece  last  mentioned  was  given  to  the  public 
v/ith  the  commendable  intention  of  promoting 
that  spirit  of  moderation  and  peace  which  had 
begun  to  gain  ground  among  the  dissenters  in 
the  west  of  England,  after  the  violence  of  the 
controversy  respecting  the  impoMtion  of  human 
explications  of  scripture  as  terms  of  Cliristiair 
communion  had  subsided,  but  which  was  now 
attempted  to  be  revived  by  an  orthodox  brother. 
In  the  year  1729  Mr.  Hallet  published  a 
v.'.luable  work  entitled  "  A  free  and  impavti;U 
Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  recomnifuiled  ; 
being  Notes  on  some  peculiar  Texts  ;  with  Dis- 
cotnses  and  Observations,  &e."  8vo.  Thi ; 
volume  will  furnish  the  reader  with  much  inter- 
esting matter,  both  critical  and  exegetical,  in 
the  author's  scattercil  remarks  on  various  texts 
of  scripture  ;  and  the  discourses  and  observa- 
tions, besides  displaying  extensive  learning, 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical 
antiquities,  and  much  ingenious  reasoning  on 
important  and  useful  topics,  will  also  gratify  Ins 
curiosity  by  the  remarks  which  they  supply  on 
some  subjects  of  curious  speculation.  Not  long 
after  the  appearance  cf  this  volume,  it  was  at- 
tacked by  one  of  that  class  of  miniitcis  who  had 
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been,  active  in  tlieir  attempts  to  injure  the  repu- 
tation of  Mr.  Pcirce,  in  the  controversy  occa- 
sioned by  his  ejectment,  against  whose  invidious 
charges  and  calumnies  i\'lr.  Hallet  ably  vindi- 
cated himself  during  the  following'  year,  by 
publishing  "  A  Letter  to  the  ReverenclMr.Enty, 
in  answer  to  his  slanderous  Pamphlet  entitled 
*  A  Preservative  against  several  Abuses  and 
Corruptions  of  revealed  Religion,  &c.'  being  a 
Defence  of  several  Notes  and  Discourses,  &c." 
Our  author's  next  publication  was  called  forth 
by  a  position  advanced  in  Dr.  Tindal's  famous 
treatise  entitled  "  Christianity  as  old  as  the 
Creation,"  that  miracles  are  no  proof  of  any 
religion,  because  they  may  be  performed  by 
evil  beings.  It  was  entitled  "  An  Essay  on  the 
Nature  and  Use  of  Miracles  ;"  designed  against 
the  assertion,  that  they  are  no  proper  proof  of 
a  divine  mission.  To  which  is  prefixed  an 
answer  to  some  other  objections  against  re- 
vealed religion,  contained  i^i  tlie  same  book. 
Among  the  discourses  piiblis'ied  in  Mr.  Hallet's 
volume  of  "  Notes,  &c."  printed  in  1729,  one 
was  designed  to  shew  "  The  Impossibility  of 
proving  a  future  State  by  the  Liglit  of  Nature." 
On  this  discouvse  Mr.  Grove  published  some 
animadversions,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  our 
account  of  his  life,  intended  to  establish  the 
truth  of  the  opposite  doctrine.  Mr.  Hallet, 
however,  was  dissitisfied  with  his  arguments, 
which  he  believed  himself  capable  of  shewing 
to  be  inconclusive  ;  and  as  he  i-emained  still  of 
opinion  that  his  own  notion  was  founded  in 
truth,  and  consequently  that  the  universal  be- 
lief cf  it  wouKl  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
Christian  religion,  he  published,  in  1731,  "A 
Defence  of  a  Discourse  on  the  Impossibility  of 
proving  a  future  State  by  the  Light  of  Nature  ; 
with  an  Answer  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Grove's 
Thoughts  on  the  same  Subject." 

In  the  year  1732  Mr.  Hallet  gratified  the 
learned  world  by  the  publication  of  "  A  second 
Volume  of  Notes  and  Discourses,  &c."  tvo, 
accompanied  with  a  review  of  the  notes  and 
discourses  in  the  preceding  volume  ;  and  about 
the  same  time,  in  consiquence  of  Mr.  Peirce's 
excellent  "  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews"  having  been  left  unfinished, 
and  printed  in  that  imperfect  state,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  by  his  friends  to  publish  "  A 
Paraplirasc  and  Notes  on  tlie  three  last  Cliaptcrs 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews:  being  a  Sup- 
plement to  the  learned  Mr.  Peirce's  Paraphrase 
and  Notes  on  this  Epistle;  with  an  Essay  to 
discover  the  Author  of  the  Epistle,  and  the 
Language  in  wliich  it  was  originally  written," 
cjuarco.  In  the  year  17*36  A^r.  Hallet  published 


a  third  volume  of  "  Notes  on  several  Texts  of 
Scripture  -,  and  Discourses  on  the  original 
Meaning  of  the  Ten  Commandments ;  the 
Lord's  Day ;  moral  and  positive  Duties ;  the 
Agaps,  or  Love  Feasts ;  the  End  of  the 
\\  orld ;  Circumcision  and  Baptism  ;  Schism 
and  Heresy  ;  the  Restoration  of  the  Jews  -,  with 
two  Parables,"  8vo.  In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise  entitled  "  The  Truth  and  Im- 
portance of  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  and  Incarnation  demonstrated  ;  in  a 
Defence  of  the  late  learned  Mr.  Peirce's  Ti^vVte// 
^leries,  &c."  When  in  the  year  1737  Dr. 
Morgan  commenced  his  insidious  attack  upon 
revealed  religion,  by  the  publication  of  "  'i'he 
Moral  Philosopher,"  Mr.  Hallet  was  one  of  tlie 
first  who  entered  the  lists  against  him,  and  suc- 
cessfully exposed  his  sopliistry  and  misrepresen- 
tations. The  pieces  which  he  published  at 
different  periods  in  this  controversy  were  entitled 
"  The  Immorality  of  the  Moral  Philoso- 
pher, &e.  ;"  "  A  Letter  to  the  Moral  Philo- 
sopher," being  a  vindication  of  the  preceding  ; 
and  "  A  Rebuke  to  the  Moral  Philosopher  for 
the  Errors  and  Immoralities  contained  in  his 
third  Volume."  In  the  year  1738  he  under- 
took the  defence  of  revelation  against  another 
disingenuous  attempt  to  expose  and  subvert  ir, 
by  publishing  "  The  Consistent  Christian  :  be- 
ing a  Confutation  of  the  Errors  advanced  in  Mr. 
Chubb's  late  Work  entitled  '  The  true  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  asserted,'  relating  to  the  Neces- 
sity of  Faith,  the  Nature  of  the  Gospel,  the 
Inspiration  of  the  Apostles,  &c.  witli  Remarks 
on  his  Dissertation  on  Providence."  The  last 
treatise  of  our  author's  which  we  shall  particu- 
larise, appeared  in  the  year  1739,  and  was 
entitled  "  Of  Christian  Worship,  and  Commu- 
nion, in  breaking  of  Bread,  and  in  Prayers ;" 
the  design  of  which  is  to  shew,  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  an  ordin- 
ance entirely  separate  from  other  parts  of  pub- 
lic worship,  but  as  one  part  of  it ;  and  that  the 
same  preparation  which  is  necessary  for  our 
partaking  of  the  bread,  and  of  the  cup,  is 
necessary  for  our  communion  in  the  public 
prayers  of  the  church.  For  the  titles  of  Mr. 
Hallet's  other  pieces,  and  the  subjects  of  his 
inedited  MSS.  we  refer  to  our  authority.  He 
died  in  1744,  when  he  was  about  iil'ty-two 
years  of  age.  That  he  possessed  a  very  consi- 
derable share  of  learning,  combined  with  great 
critical  sagacity,  is  abundantly  proved  by  his 
publications,  and  particularly  by  his  three 
volumes  of  "  Notes  and  Discours.-s,"  which 
are  deservedly  held  in  high  estimation  by  biblical 
students.      They   occasioned   his  acqueintance 
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to  be  courted  by  m.iny  of  the  most  eminent  per- 
«ons  for  learning  and  knowledge  in  his  time, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Among  his  corre- 
spondents were,  lords  King  and  Barrington, 
doctors  Waddington  and  Hare,  successively 
bi:>hops  of  Chichester,  doctors  Samuel  Clarke, 
Lardner,  and  Watts,  and  the  celebrated  Wet- 
stein,  and  Wolfius.  /\s  a  minister  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  profession  with  exemplary  dili- 
gence and  fidelity  ;  and  in  private  life,  he  se- 
cured the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  by  the 
mildness  and  gentleness  of  his  temper,  and  his 
truly  Christian  behaviour.     Brit.  Biog. — M. 

HALLEY,  Edmund,  a  most  eminent  Eng- 
lish mathematician,  philosopher,  and  astrono- 
mer, was  born  at  Haggerston,  a  hamlet  belong- 
ing to  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch, 
London,  in  the  year  1656.  His  father,  who 
had  acquired  an  opulent  fortune  by  the  business 
of  a  soap-boiler,  finding  that  he  possessed  pro- 
mising abilities,  determined  to  give  him  the  best 
advantages  of  education.  With  this  design  he 
placed  him  at  St.  Paul's  school,  under  the  care 
of  the  learned  Dr.  Thomas  Gale,  where  he  not 
only  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  in 
classical  learning,  by  which  means  he  became 
captain  of  the  school  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  but 
where  he  also  made  considerable  advances  in 
mathematical  knowledge,  having  become  ac- 
quainted with  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry, 
and  the  theory  of  navigation,  and  made  no 
small  progress  in  astronomy.  Mr.  Wood  tells 
us  that  he  had  perfectly  learned  the  use  of  the 
celestial  globe,  and  could  make  a  complete  dial ; 
und  he  lias  himself  informed  us,  that  he  ob- 
served the  change  of  the  variation  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  at  London,  in  1672,  which  was  a 
year  before  he  quitted  the  grammar  school.  In 
the  year  1673  he  was  entered  a  commoner  of 
Queen's  college,  Oxford,  where  he  applied  him- 
self to  his  studies  with  great  a-sidnity  and  suc- 
cess, but  chiefly  to  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
In  thejc  favourite  pursuits  lie  was  greatly  assisteil 
by  a  curious  apparatus  of  instruments,  which 
l»is  father,  who  was  determined  to  spare  no  ex- 
penee  to  encourage  liis  son's  genius,  had  pur- 
ch.iscd  lor  him.  Of  his  skill  in  astronomy  he 
aflbrded  proof  when  he  was  oidy  nineteen  years 
of  age,  by  communicating  to  the  world  iiis 
"  Direct  and  Geometrical  Method  of  finding 
the  Aphelia  and  Excentricity  of  the  Planets," 
the  want  of  which,  till  that  time,  had  been  the 
opprobrium  of  the  hypothesis  of  Kepler,  who, 
having  built  his  theory  on  the  sure  foundation 
of  facts,  as  they  appeared  in  the  astronomical 
tables  of  'I'ycho  Brahc,  thouglit  that  sullicient, 
jnd  left  the  geometrical  proof  of  it  to  others. 

VOL.    V. 


I^Ir.  Hallcy  likewise  distinguished  himself  by 
x\\c  improvement  which  he  made  in  other  parts 
of  astronomy.  Besides  some  curious  observa- 
tions on  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  June  17, 
1675,  he  made  some  discoveries  respecting  ;« 
spot  in  the  sun,  seen  at  Oxford  in  July  and 
August  1676,  by  which  the  motion  of  the  sun 
round  its  own  axis,  a  phenomenon  till  then  not 
thoroughly  ascertained,  was  fully  and  finally, 
determined.  During  the  same  year  he  also 
observed  an  occultation  of  Mars  by  the  moon,- 
which  he  afterwards  made  use  of,  with  others, 
in  settling  the  longitude  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  against  the  objections  of  the  French 
astronomers.  While  he  staid  at  Oxford,  like- 
wise, he  accurately  obser\'ed  the  motions  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
introduce  several  corrections  into -the  best  astro- 
nomical tables  of  those  planets  then  extant ;  and 
he  discovered  the  method,  now  well  known, 
of  constructing  eclipses  of  the  sun,  by  means 
of  which  the  calculation  of  parallaxes  in  those 
phenomena  was  superseded. 

But  I\Ir.  Ilalley's  labours  at  Oxford  had  not 
been  confined  to  the  objects  already  mentioned. 
From  his  first  admission  to  college  he  had  been 
careful  to  make  the  proper  observations  for 
ascertaining  the  true  places  of  the  fixed  stars,  in 
order  to  correct  the  errors  of  Tycho  Brahe. 
His  original  view  in  this  was,  to  carry  on  the 
design  of  that  first  restorer  of  astronomy,  by 
completing  the  catalogue  of  tliosc  stars  from  his 
own  observations.  Finding,  however,  upon 
further  enquiry,  that  this  province  was  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Hevelius  and  Mr.  Flamsteed,  he 
relinquished  that  pursuit,  and  formed  another  ; 
which  was,  to  perfect  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
heavens,  by  the  addition  of  the  stars  which  lie 
so  near  the  south  pole,  that  tliey  could  not  be 
observed  by  those  astronomers,  as  never  rising 
above  the  horizon  either  at  Dantzick  or  at 
Greenwich.  Animated  with  the  prospect  of 
making  so  distinguished  an  improvement  in  his 
favourite  science,  he  left  the  university  before 
he  had  kept  the  necessary  terms  for  taking  any 
degree,  and,  after  having  obtained'his  father's 
consent  to  his  spirited  undertaki:ig,  announced 
his  intention  to  sir  Joseph  ^Vi!liam>on,  then 
secretary  of  state,  and  to  sir  Jonas  Moor,  sur- 
veyor of  the  ordnance,  both  of  them  great  cn- 
couragers  of  mathematical  studies,  v.ho  highly 
applauded  his  purpose,  and  connnunicated  it  to 
king  Charles  II.  His  majesty  w.s  so  well 
pleased  with  his  design,  tlut  without  delay  he 
granted  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the 
Kast-India  Company,  who  engaged  to  supply 
him  with  all  the  accommodations  and  convcni» 
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cnces  in  their  power,  and  to  convey  him  to  the 

island  of  St.  Helena,  which  he  fixed  upon  as  a 
sifuation  proper  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
object.  Having  made  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions, he  embarked  for  that  island  in  November, 
1676,  when  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  arrived  there  safely  after  a  voyage  of  three 
months.  He  now  applied  with  unceasing  dili- 
gence to  tl;e  use  of  his  telescopes  till  he  had 
entirely  finished  the  task  which  lie  had  under- 
taken, and  completed  his  catalogue.  Upon  his 
return  to  England,  where  he  arrived  in  No- 
vember, 1678,  after  an  absence  of  two  years 
only,  he  delineated  a  planisphere,  in  which 
with  the  nicest  accuracy  he  laid  down  the  exact 
places  of  all  the  stars  near  the  south  pole,  from 
his  own  observations.  This  he  presented, 
accompanied  with  a  short  description,  to  his 
majesty ;  and  it  furnished  him  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  shewing  his  address,  in  a  manner  that 
could  not  fail  of  being  acceptable  to  the  king. 
For  among  these  stars  there  appeared  the  Con- 
stellation of  the  Royal  Oak,  with  tliis  description  : 
Robur  Carolinum,  in  pcrpelu.wi  sub  i/lius  Latebris 
servati  Caroli  secitndi  Jldagtia  Britannia  Regis 
tnemoriam,  in  cxhim  merito  translation.  1  he 
king  expressed  himself  greatly  satisfied  with 
Mr.  Hallcy's  exertions,  and,  at  his  request, 
granted  him  a  letter  of  mandamus  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  which 
was  dated  November  18,  1678;  and  in  the 
same  month  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  To  these  honours  he  was  justly 
entitled  :  for  though  there  were  two  accounts 
of  the  southern  stars  then  extant,  yet  both  of 
them  were  so  very  imperfect  and  inaccurate, 
that  Mr.  Halley's  catalogue  was  an  acquisition 
to  the  astronomical  world  entirely  new,  and 
gave  him  an  indisputable  claim  to  the  title  which 
Mr.  Flamsteed  not  long  afterwards  conferred 
upon  him,  of  the  Southern  Tycho. 

In  the  year  1679  Mr.  Halley's  catalogue  was 
given  to  the  public  under  the  title  of  "  Cata- 
logus  Stellarum  Australium,  sive  Supplc- 
mentum  Catalogi  Tychonici  exhibens  Longitu- 
dines  &c  Latitudines  Stellarum  fixarum,  quae 
prope  Polum  antarcticum  sitje  in  Horizonte 
Uranaburgico  Tychoni  inconspicjc  fuere,  &c. 
Accedit  Appcndicula  de  Rebus  quibusdam  as- 
fronomicis  Notatu  non  indignis."  The  articles 
in  the  Appendix  consist  of  an  account  of  the 
transit  of  Mercury  over  the  sun's  disc  in  J677, 
with  methods  for  finding  the  solar  and  lunar 
parallaxes,  and  observations  useful  for  correct- 
ing the  theory  of  the  moon.  This  work  was 
scarcely  publ'shed,  when  Mr.  Halley  was  fixed 
upon  by  the  Koyal  Society  to  go  to  Dantzick, 


for  the  purposj  of  endeavouring  to  adjust;  a  dis- 
pute between  Mr.  Hevelius  and  Mr.  Hooke, 
concerning  the  preference  as  to  plain  or  diop- 
tric sights  in  astroscopical  instruments.  He 
arrived  at  that  city  in  May,  167V,  and  immedf- 
ately  entered  upon  astronomical  observations  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Hevelius,  which  were 
closely  continued  by  them  till  the  18th  of  July, 
when  Mr.  Halley  returned  to  England.  Before 
he  set  out,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  M.  Hevelius, 
in  which  he  acknowledged,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  the  surprising  accuracy  of  that  astrono- 
mer's observations,  and  voluntarily  offered  him- 
self as  a  witness  of  the  scarcely  credible  cer- 
tainty of  his  instruments,  against  any  who 
should  call  that  matter  in  question.  In  the 
year  1680  Mr.  Halley  again  quitted  his  native 
country,  to  undertake  what  is  commonly  called 
the  grand  tour,  in  company  with  his  friend  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Nelson.  While  they  were  on 
the  road  from  Calais  to  Paris,  Mr.  Hallev  had, 
first  of  any  one,  a  sight  of  the  remarkable 
comet  of  that  year,  as  it  appeared  for  the  second 
time,  in  its  return  from  the  sun.  He  had  be- 
fore seen  this  extraordinary,  and,  at  that  time, 
unaccountable,  phenomenon  in  its  descent,  and 
he  now  hastened  to  complete  his  observations 
upon  it,  by  viewing  it  from  the  royal  observa- 
tory of  France.  His  design  in  this  part  of  his 
tour  was  to  establish  a  friendly  correspondence 
between  the  astronomers-royal  or  Greenwich 
and  Paris  -,  and  at  the  same  time  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  improving  himself  under  so  great 
a  master  as  Cassini.  From  Paris  he  went  to 
Italy,  where  he  spent  a  great  part  of  the  year 
i6yi  -,  but  his  atiairs  requiring  his  presence  at 
home,  before  the  conclusion  of  it  he  left  his 
fellow-traveller  at  Rome,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  year  1682  Mr.  Halley  married  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Tooke,  auditor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  took  a  house  at  Islington,  where 
he  immediately  set  up  his  apparatus,  his  tube, 
and  sextant,  &c.  and  applied  himself  with  the 
utmost  assiduity  to  his  favourite  study.  In  the 
following  year  he  published  his  "  Theory  of 
the  Variation  of  the  Magnetical  Compass  ;"  in 
which  he  supposes  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth 
to  be  one  great  magnet,  having  four  magnetical 
poles  or  points  of  attraction,  &c.  During  the 
same  year  likewise,  he  entered  upon  a  new 
method  of  finding  out  the  longitude  by  accurate 
observations  of  the  moon's  motion,  the  idea  of 
which  had  early  suggested  itself  to  his  mind. 
His  father's  death,  however,  in  indigent  circum- 
stances, arising  partly  from  the  consequence  of 
his  losses  by  the  five  of  Loadon,    and  partly 
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from  fcis  having  entered  into  an  imprudent 
second  marriage,  occasioned  Mr.  Halley  to  be 
involved  in  some  dirticulties,  which  caused  an 
interruption  to  this  part  of  his  studies.  It  may 
be  further  observed,  that  as  from  this  time  his 
family  increased  apace,  he  never  had  leisure 
suflicient  to  prosecute  it  steadily  and  regularly, 
till  after  his  establishment  in  the  royal  observa- 
tory at  Greenwich.  But  the  circumstance  above 
mentioned  did  not  long  prevent  Mr.  Halley 
from  attending  to  other  scientific  pursuits.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1684  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  subject  of  Kepler's  sesqui- 
alterate  proportion  ;  when,  after  some  medita- 
tion, he  concluded  from  it,  that  the  centripetal 
force  must  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  squares 
of  the  distances  reciprocally.  Finding  himself, 
however,  unable  to  make  this  out  in  any  geo- 
metrical way,  he  applied  for  assistance,  first, 
to  Mr.  Hooke  and  sir  Christopher  Wren  ;  and 
after  failing  of  success  in  this  application,  he 
went  to  Cambridge,  to  consult  JMr.  Newton, 
who  supplied  him  fully  with  the  calculations 
which  he  wanted.  In  the  course  of  his  con- 
versations with  that  great  man,  he  found  that  he 
possessed  an  immense  treasure  of  astronomical 
learning,  and  would  not  rest  till  he  had  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  enrich  the  public  with  it. 
To  this  interview,  therefore,  the  world  is  in 
some  measure  indebted  for  the  "  Principia 
Mathematica  Philosophic  Naturalis."  That 
invaluable  work  was  published  in  1686;  and 
Mr.  Halley,  who  had  the  whole  care  of  the  im- 
pression, prefixed  to  it  a  discourse  of  his  own, 
containing  a  general  account  of  the  astronomical 
part  of  the  book,  and  also  a  very  elegant  copy 
of  verses  in  Latin. 

Before  the  appearance  of  this  work,  in  1685, 
Mr.  Halley  had  been  appointed  assistant  secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  Society  ;  soon  after  which  he 
delivered  in  two  valuable  papers,  the  former  of 
which  contained  an  improvement  in  the  art  of 
gunnery,  and  the  otlier  a  discovery  of  the  easy 
method,  since  so  well  known,  of  measuring  the 
elevation  of  high  mountains,  or  other  eminences, 
by  the  barometer.  These  were  followed,  in 
1686,  by  the  publication,  through  the  same 
channel,  of  "  The  History  and  physical  Cause 
of  the  Trade-winds  and  Monsoons ;  together 
with  a  Chart,  representing  their  Direction, 
wherever  they  are  found  to  blow,  through  all 
Parts  of  the  Globe  known  to  the  I'-nglisli 
Mariners."  In  the  year  1687  he  undertook  to 
explain  the  cause  of  a  natural  phenomenon, 
which  had  till  then  baflled  the  researches  of  the 
ablest  geographers.  It  has  been  observed  that 
Oie  Mediterranean  never   swells  in  the  least, 


although  there  is  no  visible  discharge  of  the 
prodigious  quantity  of  water  that  runs  into  it 
from  nine  large  rivers,  besides  several  small 
ones,  and  the  constant  setting  in  of  the  current 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Streight.  Tliis  difficulty 
he  solved  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Royal  Society,  that  he  was  requested  to  prose- 
cute his  enquiries  on  the  subject.  With  this 
request  he  complied  ;  and  having  shewn,  by 
the  most  accurate  experiments,  how  that  vast  ac- 
cession ofwaterwasactuallycarriedoff  in  vapours 
raised  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  wind  upon 
its  surface,  he  proceeded,  with  the  like  success, 
to  point  out  the  method  U5ed  by  nature  to  return 
the  said  vapouis  into  the  sea.  This  circulation 
he  supposes  to  be  carried  on  by  the  winds 
driving  these  vapours  to  the  mountains,  where, 
being  collected,  they  form  springs,  the  streams 
from  which  uniting,  become  rivulets,  or  brooks  ; 
and  many  of  these  again  m.ceting  in  the  valleys, 
grow  into  large  rivers,  which  at  length  empty 
themselves  into  the  sea.  In  this  beautiful  man- 
ner did  he  shew  the  way  in  which  the  equilibrium 
between  the  receipt  and  expenditure  is  continu- 
ally preserved  in  the  universal  ocean.  Mr. 
Halley  next  ranged  in  the  field  of  speculative 
geometry,  where,  observing  some  imperfections 
in  the  methods  before  laid  down  for  construct- 
ing solid  problems,  or  equations  of  the  third 
and  fourth  powers,  he  furnished  new  rul'.-s, 
which  were  both  more  easy  and  more  elegant 
than  any  of  the  former;  together  with  a  new 
method  of  finding  the  number  of  roots  in  sucli 
equations,  and  the  limits  of  the  same. 

Our  mathematician's  next  undertaking  was  to 
publish  a  more  correct  ephemeris  for  the  year 
1688,  there  being  then  great  want  of  proper 
ephemerides  of  any  tolerable  exactness,  the 
common  ones  being  justly  complained  of  by 
Mr.  Flamstccd.  In  1691  he  published  exact 
tables  cf  the  conjunctions  of  Venus  and  Mer- 
cury with  thr'  sun  ;  and  he  afterwards  shcv.  ed 
one  extraordinary  use  to  be  made  of  those  ta- 
bles, viz.  for  discovering  the  sun's  parnllix, 
and  thence  the  true  distance  of  the  earth  fni.n 
the  sun.  In  1692  he  produced  his  tables  for 
shewing  the  value  of  annuities  on  lives,  calcu- 
lated from  bills  of  mortality  ;  and  his  universal 
theorem  for  finding  the  foi-i  of  optic  glasses. 
But  it  would  be  endless  to  particuiarisj  all  his 
valuable  discoveries  communicati-d  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  of  which  his 
pieces  were  for  many  years  the  chief  ornament 
and  support.  Their  various  merit  is  thrown 
into  one  view  by  M.  Mairan,  the  writer  of  his 
A'/s!^?in  the  Paris -Memoirs,  who,  having  iiien- 
K  2 
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tioned  his  "  History  of  the  Trade-winds  and 
Monsoons,"  proceeds  in  these  terms  :  "  This 
v'iiS  immediately  followed  by  his  estimation  of 
the  quantity  of  vapours  which  the  sun  raises 
from  the  sea  ;  the  circulation  of  vapours  ;  the 
origin  of  fountains  ;  questions  on  the  nature 
of  light,  and  transparent  bodies  ;  a  determi- 
nation of  the  degrees  of  mortality,  in  order  to 
a^ljust  the  valuation  of  annuities  en  lives; 
and  many  other  works,  in  almost  all  scietices  ; 
astronomy,  geometry,  and  algtLia;  optics 
and  dioptrics; ballistics,  and  artillery  ;  speculative 
and  experimental  philosophy  ;  natural  history, 
antiquities,  philology,  and  criticism ;  being 
about  tv.-enty-five  or  thirty  dissertations,  which 
lie  produced  during  the  ten  years  of  his  resid- 
ence at  London  ;  and  all  abounding  with  ideas 
new,  singular,  and  useful." 

When,  in  the  year  1691,  theSavilianprofessor- 
ship  of  astronomy  at  Oxford  was  vacant,  Mr. 
Halley  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  that  of- 
fice ;  but  he  had  to  struggle  against  the  strong  in- 
terest that  was  made  for  Dr.  Gregory,  and  proved 
unsuccessful.  One  circumstance  which  contri- 
buted to  his  disappointment,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Whiston,  whose  veracity  is 
unquestionable,  and  who  has  related  it  from 
good  authority,  was  his  undisguised  scepticism 
on  the  subject  of  divine  revelation.  "  Being 
thought  of,"  says  that  WTiter,  "  for  successor 
to  the  mathematical  chair  at  Oxford,  bishop 
Stillingfleet  was  desired  to  recommend  him  at 
court ;  but  hearing  that  he  was  a  sceptic  and  a 
banterer  of  religion,  the  bishop  scrupled  to  be 
concerned,  till  his  chaplain,  Mr.  Bentley,  should 
talk  with  him  about  it ;  which  he  did.  But 
Mr.  Halley  was  so  sincere  in  his  infidelity,  that 
he  would  not  so  much  as  pretend  to  believe  the 
Christian  religion,  though  he  thereby  was  likely 
to  lose  a  professorship  ;  which  he  did  accord- 
ingly." It  is  not  now  possible  to  ascertain  to 
what  cause  Mr.  Halley's  unbelief  is  to  be  attri- 
buted :  whether  to  his  dissatisfaction,  as  a 
geometrician,  with  the  subtleties  of  scholastic 
systems  of  faith,  with  which  the  pure  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  religion  are  too  often  con- 
founded ;  or,  as  is  no  uncommon  case  for  men 
of  letters  and  of  science,  his  being  so  deeply  en- 
gaged in  his  favourite  speculatioi^s,  as  to  disre- 
gard and  despise  enquiries  not  immediately  con- 
nectetl  with  the  objects  of  his  researches. 

In  the  year  1692  Mr.  Halley  resigned  his 
appointment  of  assistant  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society;  and  in  the  year  1696,  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  five  dilTerent  mints,  for  the  re-coin- 
age of  the  silver  specie,  he  was  constituted 
comptrolkr   of  the   office   at   Chester.      This 


employment  occasioned  his  residence  in  that 
city  for  two  years  ;  during  which  time  he  dili- 
gently pursued  his  philosophical  investigations, 
accounts  of  which  were  regularly  transmitted  to 
the  Royal  Society,  and  published  in  their  Trans- 
actions. We  have  already  seen  that,  in  the 
year  1683,  Mr.  Halley  published  his  "Theory 
of  the  Variation  of  the  Magnetical  Compass;" 
which,  though  it  was  welt  received  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  he  found,  upon  a  review, 
liable  to  great  and  insuperable  objections.  He, 
therefore,  now  offered  an  amendment  of  his 
theory,  venturing  to  advance  a  new  and  bold 
conjecture  concerning  the  fabric  of  the  internal 
parts  of  the  earth,  the  particulars  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  arguments  adduced  by  him  in  favour 
of  it,  may  be  seen  in  the  first  of  our  subjoined 
authorities.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate 
of  this  theory,  yet  the  phenomena  of  the  vari- 
ation of  the  needle  upon  which  it  is  raised, 
being  so  many  certain  and  indisputable  facts, 
he  was  unremitting  in  his  endeavours  to  become 
possessed  of  all  the  observations  relating  to  it, 
which  he  could  possibly  obtain.  For  this 
purpose  he  procured  an  application  to  be  made 
to  king  William,  who  in  the  year  i6y3  ap- 
pointed him  commander  of  the  Paramour  pinfc, 
with  orders  to  search  out  by  observations,  the 
discovery  of  the  rule  of  variations,  to  lay  down 
the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  English  settle- 
ments in  America,  <kc.  On  this  attempt  he 
set  out  in  the  month  of  November,  1698  ;  but 
after  he  had  crossed  the  Line,  his  men  growing 
sickly  and  untractable,  and  his  fiist  lieutenant 
mutinying,  he  returned  home  in  June,  1699. 
Having  got  the  lieutenant  tried  and  cashiered,- 
in  the  month  of  September  following  he  set 
sail  a  second  time,  in  the  same  ship,  accom- 
panied with  another  of  a  smaller  size,  which 
was  also  placed  under  his  command.  \V  ith 
these  ships  he  traversed  the  vast  Atlantic  ocean, 
from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other,  till  the  ice 
in  the  cold  regions  of  the  south  obstructed  his 
navigation  ;  and  on  his  voyage  home  touched 
at  St.  Helena,  the  coast  of  Brazil,  Barbadoes, 
Cape  Verd,  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  the  coast 
of  Barbary,  and  many  other  latitudes.  He  ar- 
rived in  England  in  September,  1700,  furnished 
with  a  competent  number  of  observations;  and 
in  the  following  year  published  "  A  general 
Chart,  shewing  at  one  View  the  Variation  of 
the  Compass  in  all  those  Seas  where  the  English 
Navigators  were  acquainted."  By  this  invalua- 
ble work  he  first  laid  a  sure  foundation  for  the 
discovery  of  the  law  or  rule  by  which  the  varia- 
tion changes  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Captain 
Halley,    as   he  was  now   called,    had  been  at 
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home  liule  more  tlian  half  a  year,  when  he  vyith  his  transl.uion.  Upon  being  shewn  a  fuir 
received  a  commission  from  the  king  to  observe  copy  of  what  he  had  executed,  Dr.  Halley  im- 
the  course  of  the  tides,  with  the  longitude  and  mediately  resolved  to  complete  it,  notwith- 
latitudc  of  the  principal  head-lands  in  the  British  standing  the  great  difficulty  of  the  task,  more 
Channel  ;  which  he  executed  with  his  usual  especially  to  him  who,  at  that  time,  was  en- 
expedition  and  accuracy,  and  soon  afterhis  return  tircly  unacquainted  with  the  Arabic  language, 
published  a  large  map  of  the  British  Channel.        The   method  which  lie  took  was,  first,  to  ob- 

In  the  year  1702,  the  emperor  of  Germany 
resolving  to  make  a  safe  and  convenient  harbour 
for  shipping  in  the  Austrian  territories  on  the 
Adriatic,  captain  Halley  was  sent  by  queen 
Anne  to  t  ike  a  survey  of  the  ports  in  Dalmatia. 


Af:er  passing  through  Holland  and  Germany  to 
Vicnn.\,  he  proceeded  thence  to  Istria,  with  the 
intention  of  carrying  the  emperor's  design  into 
execution  ;  but,  owing  to  some  opposition  from 
the  Dutch,  it  was  for  some  time  laid  aside,  and 
he  returned  to  Vienna.     Being    introduced   to 
the  emperor,  he  gave  him  an  account  of  tvi"^o 
harbours  on  the  Istrian  coast,  and  was  presented 
by  his   majesty  with    a  valuable  diamond  ring, 
taken  from   his    own    finger,  and   also   with   a 
letter,  strongly  recommending   him    to   queen 
Anne,  written   with  the  emperor's  hand.     He 
was  likewise  treated  with  great  respect   by  the 
king  of  the  Romans,  prince  Eugene,  and    the 
principal  olhcers  of  the  imperial    court.     Not 
long  after  his  return  to  England,  he  was  sent  a 
.second  time  on  the  same  business,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  journey  through  Hanover,  supped 
with    the    electoral    prince,     afterwards    king 
George  I.  of  England,  and  his  sisrer,  the  queen 
of  Prussia.     Upon    his  arrival  at  Vienna,    he 
was  the  sime  evening  presented  to  the  emperor, 
who  gave  immediate  ordeis  to  his  chief  engineer 
to  attend  liim  to    Istria,  where    they   repaired, 
and  added  some  new  fortifications  to  the  port 
of  Trieste,  and  ascertained  the  capacity  of  that 
of  Boccari  for  receiving  all   kinds  of  shipping 
with  sifety.     Captain   Halley  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  November,  1703,  and  in  the  same  year, 
w;  s  appointed  Savilian  profcfsor  of  geometry  at 
Oxford,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Wallis,, deceased; 
upon    which    promotion  he  was  honoured  by 
the  university  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 
Scarcely  was  he  settled    in  his  new-  office  at 
Oxford,  wh(;n  he  undertook  to  complete  a  trans- 
lation, from  the  Arabic  into  Latin,   of  "  Apol- 
lonius  de  Sectione  Rationis,"  which  had  been 
begun  by  Dr.  Edward  Bernard,  but   laid  aside 
before  he  had  gone  through  the  tenth  part  of  it. 
The  original  Grcckof  this  treatise  was  no  longer 
ill  existence,  and  this  Arabic  MS.  was  tlie  only 
version  extant  j  but  it  lay  under  the  disadvan- 
t.iges  of  beiifg  very  ill  written,  incorrect,  and  in 
.T    mutilated   state:    which   circumstances   pro- 
b.ibly  discouraged  Dr.  Bernard  from  proceeding 


serve  carefully  the  sense  of  all  such  words  in 
the  original  as  Dr.  Bernard's  version  furnished  ; 
and  then,  being  a  perfect  master  of  the  subject 
of  the  treatise,  and  considering  well  the  argu- 
ment of  ApoUonius,  he  began,  by  degrees,  to 
discover  the  sense  of  the  rest.  Proceeding  in 
this  way  of  dccypliLring,  he  read  the  whole 
bock  through,  and  in  a  manner  understood  it ; 
so  that  by  a  second  perusal  he  was  enabled, 
without  the  aid  of  any  other  person,  to  bring  it 
into  the  form  in  wliich  we  now  have  it.  At 
the  same  time,  from  the  account  wjiich  is  given 
of  them  by  Pappus,  he  restored  the  two  books 
by  the  same  author,  vhich  are  lost,  "  De 
Sectione  Spatii;"  and  the  whole  work  was  pub- 
lished by  him  at  Oxford  in  one  volume  octavo, 
1706. 

No  sooner  was  this  work  completed,  than  he 
engaged,    conjointly    with    his    colleague    Dr. 
David    Gregory,    in    preparing    for    the    press 
"  Apollonius's  Conic?, '  and  ventured  to  supply 
the  whole  eighth  book  of  the  original,  which  is 
lost.     Here  he  had  again  the    kmmata  of  P;;p- 
pus  still  extant  to  assist  him.     These  shewed 
the  connection  between  the  seventh  book  and 
the  eighth,  and  by   tliat  help  he  entirely  sup- 
plied it.     In  this  performance  the  elegant  taste 
and    manner   pf    ApoUonius    are    so   perfectly 
copied,    that    the    best   judges    have    been    of 
opinion,  that  the  whole  eighth  book,  aspublLshed 
by  Dr.  Halley,  might  very  well  pass  for  the 
work  of  the  s.ime   Grecian  master.     To  this 
work  he  added  the  treatise  of  "  Serenus  on  tin- 
Section   of   the    Cylinder  and    Cone,"  printed 
from  the  original  Greek,  witli  a  Latin  transla- 
tion, in  two  books,  aad  published  in  17 10,  in 
folio.     Besides  these,  the  "  Miseell.mca  Curi- 
osa,"  in  three  volumes  octavo,  cont.iining  sum? 
original  pieces  of  his  own,  were  printed  umK".- 
his  direction,  and  made  their  appear.ince  in  tin- 
year  1708.     In  the  year  1713  iJr.  Halley  suc- 
ceeded doctor,  afterw.nds  sir,   Hans  Sloane,  in 
the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Koyal  Society  ;  aiid 
upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Flamsteed,  in  1719,  he 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  at  Gr^'enwich  as 
astronomer-roy.d  by  king  George  I.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  resigned  his  situ.ition  of  secretary 
to  the  Royal  .Society,  that  he  might  pursue  witli 
less  interruption  the    studies    more    peculiarly 
appropriate  to  his  new  appointment,  anil  parti- 
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£<ilavly  his  favourite  object  of  completing  the 
theory  of  the  moon's  motion.  To  this  design 
he  devoted  himself  with  his  usual  assiduity ; 
and  altliough  he  was  in  the  sixty- fourth  year  of 
his  age  when  he  entered  upon  his  olHce  at 
Greenwich,  yet  for  the  space  of  eighteen  years 
lie  watched  the  heavens  with  the  closest  atten- 
tion, scarcely  missing  a  meridian  view  of  the 
moon  during  all  that  time,  when  the  weather 
was  not  unfavourable,  and  performing  the 
whole  business  of  the  observatory  without  any 
assistant. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  king  George  II. 
to  the  throne,  his  consort,  queen  Caroline,  who 
took  pleasure   in  patronising  men  of  learning 
and  splendid  taknts,  paid  a  vifit  to  the  royal 
observatory  ;  and  being  gratified  with  the  recep- 
tion which  she  met  with,   took  notice  that  Dr. 
Hallcy  had  formerly  served  the  crown  as  a  cap- 
tain in  the  navy.   Soon  after  this  visit  she  obtain- 
ed for  him  a  grant  of  his  half-pay  for  that  com- 
mission, which  he  enjoyed  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.     He  was  also  offered  the  appointment 
of  mathematical  preceptorto  the  duke  ofCumber- 
Lmd  •,  but  he  declined  the  acceptance  of  it,  both  on 
account  of  his  advanced  age,  and  because  that 
the  necessary  attendance  upon  that  employment 
would  interfere  too  much  with  the  performance 
of  his  duty  at  Greenwich.     In  August,  1729, 
he  was  admitted  a  foreign  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris.     He  had  enjoyed  an 
uninterrupted  state  of  good  health  amidst  his 
laborious   avocations  till  about  the  year   1737, 
when  a  paralytic  attack  on  his  right  hand  evinced 
the    decay  of  his  constitution.     However,    he 
came,  as  usual,  once  a  week,  till  within  a  little 
while  before  his  death,    to  see  his  friends  in 
town  on  Thursday,  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society,  at  what  is  yet  called  Dr.  Halley's 
club.     But  his  disorder  increasing,  his  strength 
gradually  declined,  till  lie  came  at  length  to  be 
wholly  supported  by  such  cordials  as  were  or- 
dered by  his  physician  Dr.  Mead.     He  died  in 
his    chair,   without  a   groan,    on    tlie    14th  of 
January,  1741-2,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.     Dr.  Hallcy  was  of  a  middle  stature,  in- 
clining to  tallncss,  of  a  thin  habit  of  body,  and 
of  a  fair  complexion  ;  and  he  always  spoke  and 
acted  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  sprightllness 
and  vivacity.     In  the  language  of  the  writer  of 
his  Ehge  already  mentioned,  '•  He  possessed  all 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  astronomer, 
the  naturalist,  the  scholar,  and  the  philosopher  -, 
abundantly  sufliclent  to  merit  the  approbation 
of  princes,    and  the   applause  of  the  learned. 
To  his  great  extent  of  knowledge,  was  added  a 
constant  presence  of  mind,  and  a  freedom  of 


expression,  at  the  same  time  pertinent,  judi- 
cious, polite,  and  sincere.  He  was  naturall-y 
of  an  ardent  and  glowing  temper,  of  a  generous 
and  friendly  disposition,  open  and  punctual  in 
all  his  transactions,  candid  in  his  judgment, 
uniform  and  blameless  in  his  manners,  of  an 
amiable  afi'abllity,  always  communicative,  and 
totally  disinterested.  He  lived  and  died  in  that 
mediocrity  so  much  extolled  by  the  best  philo- 
sophers -,  the  free  choice  of  which  implies  a 
great  degree  both  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  His 
uncommon  and  valuable  qualifications  were 
tempered  with  a  vein  of  gaiety  and  good  hu- 
mour, which  neither  his  abstracted  speculations, 
the  infirmities  of  old  age,  nor  the  palsy  itself, 
were  able  to  impair.  And,  together  with  this 
peculiar  and  happy  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  his 
memory  and  judgment  were  preserved  to  the 
last."  Besides  the  articles  noticed  in  the  pre- 
ceding narrative,  he  was  the  author  of  "  Ta- 
bulx  Astronomies,  8:c."  which  was  publlsh.ed 
after  his  death,  in  1752,  in  quarto,  with  this 
title,  "  Astronomical  Tables,  with  Precepts, 
both  in  English  and  Latin,  for  computing  the 
Places  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  Planets,  and  Comets;" 
"  A  Synopsis  of  the  Astronomy  of  Comets," an- 
nexed to  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Gregory's 
"  Elements  of  Astronomy  ;"  and  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
from  vol.  XI.  to  vol.  LX.  Biog.  Brit.  Gat. 
Diet.  El  it.  Bicg.  Martin's  Biog.  Pkil.  Hut- 
tons  Math.  Dict.—M. 

HALLIER,    Francis,    a    learned    French 
prelate  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at 
Chartres,   in  the  year  1595.     His  original  des- 
tination was  to  a  literary  life  ;  but,  owing  to  a 
derangement  in  the  circumstances  of  his  family, 
he  was  taken  from  his  studies,   with  the  design 
of  being  educated  in  some  line  of  business.    As, 
however,  he  discovered  an  aversion  to  engage 
in  the  employments  proposed  to  him,  he  was 
placed  in  the  situation  of  page,  in  the  service 
of  the  princess  dowager  D'Aumale.    After  con- 
tinuing in  her  house  for  about  two  years,  during 
which  time  his  hours  of  leisure  were  employed 
in  writing  pieces  of  Latin  and  French  poetry, 
he  was  permitted  to  follow  the  bent  of  his    in- 
clination, and  to  devote   his  time  to  academic 
studies.     Wlien  he  had  completed  his  course 
of  philosophy,  he  taught  it  for  some  time  in  the 
university  of  Paris;  after  which  he  went  through 
the  regular  theological  course,  and  was  admit- 
ted a  doctor  of  the   faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  in 
the  year    1624.     A  little   while  before  he  re- 
ceived his  degree,    he  undertook  the  office  of 
tutor  to   the   abbe  d'Alincourt,    Icrdlnand    de 
Neufvillc,  V  ho  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Char- 
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tres.     He    accompanied    Ii'h    pupil    to    Rome, 
where  he  ac  uired  the  esteem  of  pope  Urban 
Vlll.  ;  and  from  Rome  he  extendeil  his  tour  to 
Naples,  and  thence  to   Greece,  and  afterwards 
to  England.     Soon  after  his  return  to  France, 
he  entered  the  lists  against  the  Jesuits,    in  a 
controversy  between  them  and  the  theological 
faculty  at  Paris,    who,    in   testimony   of  their 
approbation  of  his   "  Defence  of  the   Ecclesi- 
astical Hierarchy,   and  of  the  Censure  of  the 
Faculty,  &c."    published  in    1632,    appointed 
him  professor  at  the  Sorbonne.     Eight  or  nine 
years  afterwards  he   was  nominated  professor- 
royal.     In  the  year  1637  he  published  at  Paris 
a   work  entitled    "  De   sacris    Electionibus    & 
Ordinationibus,    ex  antiquo   &  novo  Ecclesix 
kitu,"  which  was  reprinted  at  Rome  in  1740, 
in  three  volumes  folio.     By  this  work  he  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation  at   Rome,  as  well  as 
in  his  native  country,  and  gave  so  much  satis- 
faction to  the  French  clergy,  that  they  settled 
on    him   a    pension    of   eight    hundred    livres. 
Afterwards  cardinal  Richelieu  was  desirous  of 
engaging    him   as  his   confessor,    and  cardinal 
Barberini  wished  to  attach  him  to  his  person 
by  the  offer  of  a  pension  ;  but  from  his  love  of 
independence  he  was  induced  to  decline  their 
proposals.     About  the  same  time  he  was  made 
archdeacon  of  Dinan,  and  appointed  to  a  pre- 
bend   in    the    cathedral    church    of    Chartres, 
which  his  state  of  health  permitted  him  to  re- 
tain only  one  year.     In   1644  he  published  a 
work    entitled    •'  The  Moral  Theology   of  tlie 
Jesuits,"  which  involved  him  in  a  fresh  contest 
with  that  party  ;  and  in  1645  ^^  acted  as  proctor 
at   the  assembly  of  the  cljrgy,   in   which  tlie 
ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  regulars 
were  revived.     On   these  he  wrote   a  learned 
commentary,  which  was  published  in  1665,  ^Y 
M.  Cjerbais,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  liis  Life. 
In   1646  he  published  a  treatise  "  De  Hicrar- 
chi:i,"  in  four  books ;  and  in    1 649  was  made 
syndic  of  the  faculty  of  theology  at  Paris.     In 
the  year  1652  he  was  one  of  the  deputation  sent 
by  the  Sorbonne  to  Rome,  to  solicit  the  con- 
demnation of  the  five  propositions  of  Jansenius, 
in    which    object   they    succeeded.      His    zeal 
against  this  party  was  as  animated  as  it  was 
against  the  Jesuits,  and  exposed  him  to  the'at- 
tacl^s  of  their  ablest  defenders,    with  whom  lie 
long  maintained   a   paper    war.     In    1656   M. 
Haliicr  paid  a  third  visit  to  Rome,   in   order  to 
receive  from  the  hands  of  pope  Alexander  VII. 
the  bulls  of  investiture  to  the  bishopric  of  C;'.- 
vaillon,   to  which  he  had  been  nominated  by 
the  king.     He  enjoyed  his  new  dignity,  how- 
ever, but  for  a  short  time,  having  had  his  facul- 


ties impaired  by  a  paralytic  stroke,  which  wsrs 
followed  by  a  complication  of  disorders,  to 
which  he  fell  a  sacrifice  in  1659,  when  he  was 
in  t!ie  r/ixty  fifth  year  of  his  age.  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  designed  to  have  bestowed  upon  him  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  the  sacred  college  ;  but  rea- 
sons of  state,  and  intrigues  in  favour  of  another 
person,  led  him  to  alter  his  intention.  For  the 
titles,  or  subjects,  of  other  works  of  M.  Hal- 
lier,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  we  refer 
to  More;-!.    Nouv.   Diet.  Hiit. — M. 

HALLIFx-VX,  Samuel,  a  learned  English  pre- 
late in  the  eighteenth  century,  wasthe  eldest  son 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Hallifax,  an  apothecary  at  Ches- 
terfield, in  Derbyshire,  where  he  was  born  in 
the  year  1730.  After  passing  through  the 
grammar  school,  he  was  sent  for  ncadeinical 
education  to  Jesus  college,  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded  B.A.  in  I754» 
and  M.A.  in  1757.  Afterward.^  he  removed 
to  Trinity-hall,  where  there  are  only  two  fel- 
lowships in  the  divinity ;  which  was  probably 
the  motive  for  his  proceeding  doctor  of  laws,  in 
1764.  For  many  years  he  held  the  professor- 
ship of  Arabic  at  Cambridge,  which  he  re- 
signed in  1770,  upon  his  being  appointed  regius- 
professor  of  civil  law  in  the  university.  In  the 
service  of  his  professorship,  he  acquired  consi- 
derable celebrity  by  a  public  course  of  lectures 
which  he  delivered,  of  which  the  heads  were 
published  by  liim,  under  the  title  of  "  An  Ana- 
lysis of  the  Civil  Law,"  containing  occasional 
comparisons  between  the  Roman  laws  and  those 
of  England.  In  1775  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  was  conferred  upon  him,  by  royal  man- 
date. He  was  created  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
his  majesty  ;  appointed  master  of  the  faculties 
in  doctors'-commons  ;  presenteil  to  the  valuable 
rectory  of  Worksop,  in  Nottinghamshire  ;  and 
elected  master  of  Jesus  college,  in  which  he 
Jiad  been  educated.  In  the  year  1781  Dr. 
Hallif.ix  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Gloucester  ; 
whence  he  was  transl.itcd  to  that  of  St.  As.iph, 
in  1787.  About  this  time  his  lordship's  name 
was  enrolled  on  the  list  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  died  in  1790,  when 
lie  had  nearly  completed  his  sixtieth  year.  He 
was  a  prelate  of  considerable  learning  and  abili- 
ties, a  very  eminent  civilian,  and  an  extremely 
acute  public  speaker.  Besides  several  single  ser- 
mons, he  published  "  Three  Scrmon.s  preached 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge,"  on  the 
attempt  to  abolish  subscriptions  in  1772; 
•'  Twelve  Sermons  on  the  Prophecies  concerning 
the  Christian  Church,  and  in  particul.ir  con- 
cerning the  Church  of  Papal  Rome,"  preached 
at  the  Warbuitcniau  lecture  in  Lincolu's-iiia 
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chapel,  1777,  8vo,  which  are  deservedly  hold 
in  much  esteem ;  an  elegant  and  judicious 
"  Analysis  of  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  of  R  cligion 
natural  and  revealed,"  annexed  to  a  charge  of 
that  prelate  ;  and  a  vindicatory  preface  to  Dr. 
Ogden's  Sermons,  of  which  he  was  the  editor. 
Gent.  Mag.  March,  1 790.  EJwards's  Edition 
cf  IVillis's  Survey  of  St.  Aiaph,  p.  162. — M. 

HAMBERGER,  George  Edward,  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history,  chemistry,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  in  the  university  of  Jena,  was 
born  in  that  city  in  1697.  His  father,  though 
professor  of  mathematics,  obliged  him  to  re- 
nounce the  study  of  the  mathematical  sciences 
to  which  he  was  strongly  attached,  and  to  ap- 
ply to  theology;  but  after  his  father's  death, 
being  left  at  freedom  to  pursue  the  bent  of  his 
own  inclination,  he  devoted  himself  to  medi- 
cine, and  in  1721  took  the  degree  of  M.D. 
In  1726  he  b',-came  professor;  and  next  year 
made  known  his  theory  of  respiration,  in  con- 
setjuence  of  which  he  was  involved  in  a  literary 
contest  with  the  celebrated  Hallcr.  This  con- 
test, on  Hamberger's  part,  is  said  to  have  been 
conducted  with  too  little  regard  to  trutJi,  and 
with  less  attention  to  decency  than  was  due  to 
so  respectable  an  antagonist.  Having  refused 
several  invitations,  and  particularly  one  to  Got- 
tingen,  in  1773,  which  Haller  afterwards  ac- 
cepted, he  was  appointed  public  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  in  1737,  and  to  this  office 
was  added  in  I  744  the  professorship  of  medi- 
cine. He  died  in  the  year  1755,  and  is  entitled 
to  the  merit  of  having  illustrated  the  doctrine 
of  philosophy  by  the  mathematics,  and  of  hav- 
ing rendered  both  more  popular  than  they  had 
ever  before  been  in  Germany.  His  principal 
works  are :  "  Elementa  Physices,  Methodo 
mathematica  in  usum  Auditorum  conscripta,'' 
Jen<s,  \-iii  8vo,  cum  fig. ;  "  Disputatio  de  Rc- 
spirationis  Mechanismo  &  Usu  genuino,"  ihiu. 
1727,  4to;"  Disputatio  de^''en;Isectione  quatc- 
nus  Motum  Sanguinis  mutat,"  ibid.  1729;  "  Pr. 
I.  VIII.  quibus  ad  Dubia  Halleri  contra  Mech.a- 
nismum  Pectoris  mota  respondetur,"  ihid. 
1744;  "  Dissertation  sur  la  Mecanique  dts 
Secretions  dans  le  Corps  Humain,"  Bourdcaux, 
1746.  'I  his  dissertation  obtained  a  prize  from 
the  academy  of  that  city.  "  De  Rcspirationis 
Mechanismo,  una  cum  Scriptis,  quae  vcl  illi 
opposita  sunt,  vel  ad  hanc  Controversiam  perti- 
nent," Jejia,  1748,  4to,  cum  fTg. ;  "  Continuatio 
Controversise  de  Rcspirationis  Mechanismo," 
Gaett."  1749, 4to;  "Physiologia  medica,  seu  de 
Actionibus  Corporis  llumani  sani  Doctrina," 
yeiia,  1751,  4to,  cum  fig. ;  "  INIethodus  medendi 
Morbos,  cum  Prefatione  de  Prestantia  Theorx 


Hambergcri  prx  ceteris,"  ;i^;(/.  i763,8\'o,  pub- 
lished by  professor  Baldingcr.  Hirsching'i 
Alanuel  of  eminent  Persom  ■wht  died  in  ihc  eigh- 
tecntb  Century. — J. 

HAMBERGER,  George  Christopher, 
professor  of  philosophy  and  history  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Gottingen,  was  born  in  the  year 
1726,  at  Feuchtwang,  in  the  principality  of 
Anspach.  He  studied  at  Gottingen,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1751  ;  in 
1755  ^^^  became  extraordinary  professor,  and 
in  1763  was  appointed  ordinary  professor  and 
second  librarian.  He  was  an  assiduous  student ; 
and  to  the  great  loss  of  literature  died  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-seven,  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1773.  Hamberger  was  of  great  service 
to  letters  by  the  accurate  catalogue  which  he 
gave  of  die  German  authors  and  of  their  works, 
under  the  title  of  "  Das  gelehrte  Deutschland." 
This  work,  which  was  received  with  high  ap- 
probation, first  appeared  in  the  year  1767  ;  con- 
siderable additions  were  afterwards  made  to  it 
by  the  author,  in  two  supplementary  volumes, 
and  in  1772  he  published  an  enlarged  and 
improved  edition,  in  which  were  included  all 
the  German  authors  who  had  died  between  the 
year  1767  and  that  period.  A  continuation  of 
this  literary  catalogue  was  undertaken  by  pro- 
fessor Meusel  cf  Erlangen,  wlio  has  since  added 
to  it  several  volumes.  Hamberger  was  likewise 
the  author  of  various  other  works.  Hirschings 
Jllantial  of  eminent  Persons  who  died  in  the  eigh- 
teenth Century. — J. 

HAMBERGER,  John  Albert,  a  German, 
mathematician,  whose  writings  are  held  in 
much  estimation,  was  born  at  Beyerberg,  in 
Franconia,  in  the  year  1662.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  and  of  the  inathe- 
matics  in  the  university  of  Jena,  and  died  at 
that  place  in  the  year  17  16.  Among  )iis  most 
valued  productions  are  treatises  "  De  Iride  Di- 
luvii  ;"  "  De  Opticis  Oculorum  Vitris ;"  "  De 
Hydraulica  ;"  "  De  Frigore  ;"  "  De  Basi  Com- 
puti  ecclesiastic!,"  Sec.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

HAMEL,  John  Baptiste  dw,  a  learned 
French  divine,  mathematician,  and  natural  phi- 
losopher, in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born 
at  Vire,  in  Lower  Normandy,  in  the  year  1624. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  Caen  ; 
whence  he  removed  to  study  rhetoric  and  phi- 
losophy at  Paris.  When  he  was  only  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  wrote  a  treatise,  in  which  he 
fxplained,  by  one  or  two  figures,  and  in  a  man- 
ner exceedingly  simple,  Theodosius's  "  Three 
Books  upon  Spherics  ;"  to  which  he  added  a 
tract  upon  trigonometry,  short,  but  extrtniely 
perspicuous,  and  designed  as  an  introduction-to 
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astronomy.      Those   pieces  were  published  at 
Paris  in  1644,  octavo.  When  M.  du  Hamel  had 
nearly  completed  his  twentii  tli  year,  he  entered 
into  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory  ;  and  after 
he  had  continued  in  the  house  belonging  to  that 
institution  at   Paris  for   about  twelve  months, 
vas  sent  by  his  superiors  to  Angers,  where  he 
vas   appointed    their    professor  of  philosophy. 
In  the  year    1652  he  was  recalled  to  Paris,  to 
teach  positive  theology  in  the  house  of  St.  Ho- 
norc.     During  the  following  year  he  took  his 
leave  of  the   Oratory,  and  w.is  siiortly   after- 
wards presented  to  the  benefice  of  Neuilli  upon 
the  Marne.     In  this  situation  he   greatly  en- 
deared himself  to  his  flock,  by  the  diligent  af- 
fectionate manner  in  which  he  discharged  his 
pastoral  duties,  while  his  private  hours  were 
assiduously  devoted  to  literary  and  philosophical 
studies.     Natural  philosophy,    as   it  was   then 
taught,  was  only  a  collection  of  vague,  knotty, 
and  barren  questions ;    when  our  author  under- 
took the  attempt  of  establishiiig  it  upon  right 
principles.     He  commenced  his  design  by  giv- 
ing to  the  public  liis   "  Astronomia  Physica," 
and  his  treatise  "  De  Mcteoris   &   Fossilibus," 
both  printed   in    1660,    in   quarto.      They  are 
written  in  the  form  of  dialogues,    between  an 
arden    idmirer  of  the  ancients,  a  zealous  Car- 
tesian,   and   a   philosopher  indifferent  to  both 
their  systems,   and  desirous  of  selecting  from 
each  what  appears  most  reasonable  and  defen- 
sible.    The    author  evidently  took  Cicero  for 
his  model    in  tlitir  construction,  and  his  Lati- 
nity  is  remarkably  pure   and  elegant.     In  the 
year  1663  he  rehnquished  his  cure  at  Neuilli, 
upon  being  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  church  at  Baycu\.     In  the  same 
year  he  published  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
his  performances,  entitled  "  De  Consensu  Ve- 
teris   &   Novne  Philosophia:,"   quarto.     M.  du 
Hamcl's  reputation  was  now  so  high  in  the  plii- 
losophical  world,  that  upon  the  establishment  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  by  Lewis  XIV. 
in   1666,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  great 
Colbert,  he  was  appointed  the  secretary  of  that 
institution.     In  the  year  i668,  v/hen  iM.  Col- 
bert de  Croi«sy  was  sent  plenipotentiary  to  ne- 
gociate  the  peace  of  Aix-la-chapc  He,  he  engaged 
M.  du  Hamel  to  accompany  him,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  availing  himself  of  his  pen  in  drawing 
up  the  diplomatic  papers,  wliich   were  at  that 
time  written  in  the  Latin  language.     After  the 
treaty  was  concluded,   he   accompanied   M.  de 
Croissy  to    England,  in  order  to  form  an  ac- 
quaintance with  tlie  learned  men  of  this  nation, 
t)articularly    the    illustrious    Hoylc,    wlio,    says 
'"ontenelle,  opened  to  liim  .ill  his  treasures  of 
^oj .  v. 


experimental   philosophy.      From  England  he 
went  to  Holland,   to  visit  the  men  of  science  in 
that  country,  and  thence  returned  to   France, 
having  acquired  in  his  travels  a  considerable  ac- 
cession to  his  stock  of  knowledge,  of  which  he 
profited  in  his  subsequent  publications.      In  the 
year  1670  he   published  his  treatise  "  De  Cor- 
porum  Affectionibus,"  which  two  years  after- 
wards was  followed  by  his  book  "  De  Mente 
Humana;"  and  in  the  year  1673  appeared  his 
treatisu  "  De  Corporc  animato,"  in  which  his 
reasonings  and  deductions  are  founded  on  ex- 
periment, and  particularly  on  anatomy.     In  the 
year  1678  he  published  at  Paris  his  "  Philoso- 
phia vetus  <3c  nova,  ad  usum  Schols  accommo- 
data,  in  Regia  Burgundia  pertractata,"  in  four 
volumes   i2mo,  which  in   1681    was  enlarged, 
and  printed  at  the  same  place  in  six  volumes. 
This  work  consists  of  a  course  of  philosophy, 
drawn  up  at  the  desire  of  the  minister  Colbert, 
for  the  use  of  his  son  the  Abbe  Colbert,  when 
a  student  in  the  college  of  Burgundy.     The  ar- 
ticles already  enumerated,  and  some  other  phi- 
losophical pieces,  were  collected  together,  and 
published    at    Nuremberg    in     168 1,    in    four 
volumes  quarto,    undsr  the    title  of  "  Opera 
Philcsophica  Sc    Astronomica,  &c."   and   were 
deservedly  held  in  high  estimation  at  that  pe- 
riod, notwithstanding   that,   from   the  improve- 
ments introduced  into  philosophy  in  later  times, 
their  use  is  now  in  a  great  measure  superseded. 
In  the  year  1691,  5l   du  Hamel  published  a 
course  of'^  divinity  entitled  "  Theologia  Specu- 
latrix  &  Practica,"    in   seven  volumes  Svo,  in 
which  he  h.;s  displayed  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance witli  the  fathers,  councils,  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal liistory,  and  shewn  his  judgment  and  good 
Sense,  by  keeping  out  of  sight  all  frivolous  and 
useless  schol.:stic  subtleties.     In  the  year   1694 
he  published  an  abvidgqient  of  the  preceding, 
after  its  plan  had  been  enlarged,  and  its  errors 
corrected,  under  the  title  of  "  Theologiie  Clen- 
corum  Seminariia  accommodata;  Summarium," 
in  five  volumes.     The  next  memorable  circum- 
stance in  M.  du  Hamel's  life  was  his  resigna- 
tion in  the  year  1697  of  the  post  of  secrrtary  to 
the   Royal   Academy  of  Scieaccs,  in  whiih  he 
was  succeeded  by  VI.  de  Fonttnelle.     Our  aiv- 
thor's  next  publication  was  an   account  ot  tl  ; 
Royal   Academy  of  Sciences,  and  its  tranSK- 
tions,  from  its  establishment  to  the  year   up, 
which  appeared  in  1698,  entitled  "  Regijc  >^ci- 
cntiarum    Academix   Historin,''    quarto.     This 
work,  which  is  now  the  most  useful  of  any  ot 
the  author's  labours  relating  to  philosophy,  w- 
so    favourably  receiveil   by   the  learned   wovU  , 
iliat  he  was  encouraged  to  augment  it  in  a  ne  .s 
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fdition  prinfetl  in  the  year  lyor,  in  which  the 
histary  of  the  academy  is  brought  down  to  tlie 
year  1700.  In  16^8,  likewise,  our  author  pub- 
r^hed  "  Institutiones  Biblicse,  scu  Scripture 
Sacrre  Prolegomena,  una  cum  selectis  Annota- 
tionibus  in  Pentateuchum."  Thii  work  was 
followed  by  Annotations  on  the  Psalms,  pub- 
lished in  1 70 1,  and  on  the  Books  of  Proverbs, 
the  Sonj^  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastcs,  and  the 
Book  of  Wisdom.  These  diiTcrent  annotations 
wore  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  author's 
List  and  grandest  publication,  consisting  of  the 
whole  Bible,  illustrated  with  notes.  It  made  its 
,appearancein  1 705  ,after  the  author  had  completed 
the  cighty-fivst  year  of  his  age,  and  was  en- 
tilled  "■  Biblia  sacra  vulgata;  Editionis,  una  cum 
JkU  ctis  ex  opiimis  quibusque  Interprctibus  No- 
tis,  Prolegomcnis,  novis  Tabulis  Chronologicis 
&  Geograpiiicis,"  folio.  He  died  in  the  fol- 
Jowing  year,  universally  esteemed  for  his  piety, 
integrity,  benevolence,  and  pleasing  unaffected 
manners.  4^roiii  the  time  of  his  quitting  his 
cure  at  Neiiilli,  it  was  his  custom  as  long  as  he 
lived  to  pay  an  annual  visit  to  his  old  fiock  ; 
when  the  day  which  he  spent  among  them  was 
kept  as  a  holyday  by  the  whole  village.  He 
was  much  respected  by  the  most  eminent  pre- 
lates of  France,  though  he  was  little  indebted  to 
them  for  promotion,  since  he  received  nothing 
from  their  hands  besides  his  chancellorship, 
and  the  place  of  almoner  to  the  king,  to  which 
he  was  appointed  in  1657,  by  cardinal  Barberini, 
grand-almoner  of  France.  He  was  regius-pro- 
fessor  of  philosophy  ;  but  we  have  seen  no  notice 
of  the  date  of  his  appointment  to  tliat  ofHce.  A/o- 
reri.  Ncuv.  Diet.  Hist.  Hutton's  Math.  Diet. — M. 
HAMEL  DU  MONCEAU,  Henry-Lewis 
Du,  an  eminent  natural  philosopher  and  econo- 
mist, was  born  at  Paris  in  1700.  He  employed 
his  whole  life  in  scientific  and  useful  researches, 
and  from  the  year  1728  made  himself  known  as 
a  writer  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, of  which  he  was  a  member,  as  he  like- 
wise became  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  of  various  other  learned  bodies.  He  was 
also  made  inspector  of  the  marine.  The  mo- 
desty of  du  Hamel  equalled  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge.  To  a  question  once  asked  him  by 
a  young  officer  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing 
him,  he  simply  replied  "  I  do  not  know."  "  Of 
what  use  then," said  the  young  man,"  is  it  to  be 
a  member  of  the  academy.'"  Soon  after,  the 
officer  having  exposed  his  own  ignorance  by 
talking  at  random,  "  You  may  now  see,"  re- 
turned the  philosopher, "  the  use  of  being  of  the 
academy — it  is  to  prevent  a  man  from  talking  of 
what  he  knows  nothing  about."     It  would  be 


well  if  all  academicians-  imbibed  this  lesson; 
Du  Hamel  passed  a  long  life  in  high  reputationi. 
and  died  dean  of  the  academy  in  1782.  His 
writings  are  numerous.  \\\  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  papers  of  his  are  to  be 
met  with  from  1728  to  1767  relating  to  subjects 
of  horticulture  and  the  physiology  of  plants. 
His  "  Traite  de  la  Culture  des  Terres,"  in  si.x 
volumes,  from  1750  to  1761,  contains  many 
agricultural  experiments  on  the  system  of  Tull 
and  others.  His  "  Elemens  d' Agriculture,"  two 
volumes  i2mo,  first  printed  in  1764,  has  been 
several  times  re-editcd,  and  translated  into  fo- 
reign languages.  In  1755  he  published  "Traite 
des  Arbres  &  Arbustes,  qui  se  cultivent  en 
France  en  pleine  Tcrre,"  two  volumes  quarto. 
It  is  in  alphabetical  order,  andfoUows  the  sy» 
stem  of  Tournefort.  The  number  of  species 
and  constant  varieties  described  amounts  to  1000. 
His  "  Memoire  sur  la  Garance,"  1757,  quarto, 
contains  a  complete  account  of  the  cultivation 
of  madder,  and  its  preparation  for  the  dyer's 
use.  One  of  his  principal  works  is  entitled 
"  De  laPhysique  des  Arbres,  de  I'Anatomie  dts 
Plantes,  &  de  I'CEconomie  Vegetale,"  two 
volumes  quarto,  1758.  This  contains  a  great 
number  of  new  and  curious  observations  con- 
cerning the  structure  and  uses  of  the  different 
p.irts  of  trees  and  other  plants,  especially  relat- 
ive to  the  bark  and  wood.  The  following  works 
are  entirely  practical : "  Des  Semes  &  Plantations 
des  Arbres,  &  de  leur  Culture,"  quarto,  1769  ; 
"  De  1' Exploitation  des  Bois,  &c."  two  volumes 
quarto,  1764  ;  "  Traite  de  la  Conservation  des 
Grains,  avee un Supplement," twovolumes  1 2mo ; 
"  Du  Transport,  de  la  Conservation,  &  de  la 
Force  du  Bois,"  1761,  quarto;  "  Traite  des  Ar- 
bres Fruitiers,"  two  volumes  quarto,  1768  : — this 
is  a  very  splendid  work  on  fruit-trees  and  their 
culture,  with  plates  ;  it  comprises  only  the  poma 
and  baccse.  Du  Hamel  also  composed  several 
treatises  which  had  a  reference  to  his  office  in 
the  marine ;  as,  "  Art  de  la  Corderie,"  1 747, 
and  1 769  ;  "  Elemens  d' Architecture  Navale,"' 
1758,  quarto  ;  "  Moyens  de  conserver  la  Sante- 
aux  Equipages,  &c."  1759,  i2mo.  He  likewise 
wrote  a  work  on  fisheries,  entitled  "  Traite  Ge- 
neral des  Peches  .Maritimes,  des  Rivieres,  &  des. 
Etangs,"  folio,  with  figures  ;  and  he  composed 
several  articles  for  the  Description  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures  published  by  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. He  wrote  with  clearness  and  method, 
without  any  declamatory  digressions.  Nouv. 
Diet.    Hist.      Halleri  Bibl.  Botan.—A. 

HAMELMANN,  Herman,  an  eminent 
German  Lutheran  divine  and  historian  in  tlie 
sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Osjiaburgh,  in. 
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the  year  1525.  He  was  an  early  convert  to  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  of  which  he  com- 
menced preacher  in  his  native  city.  Being 
obliged  to  fly  from  thence  by  the  opponents  to 
the  progress  of  Lutheranism,  he  took  refuge  at 
Bilevelt,  or  Bielfeldt,  formerly  one  of  the 
Hanse-Towns,  where  he  was  protected  by  the 
canons,  and  delivered  catechetical  lectures  to 
young  persons  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
^ugsburgh  confession.  Afterwards  he  wns  no- 
minated superintendant  of  the  churclies  in  the 
duchy  of  Brunswick,  and  in  the  year  15(^3  was 
appointed  superintendant-general  of  the  duchy 
of  Olderburgh.  He  died  in  the  year  1595. 
The  principal  of  his  works,  which  are  more 
commended  for  erudition  than  arrangement  and 
style,  are,  "  Commentarius  in  Pentateuchum," 
1563,  folio;  "  iiistoria  Westphaliorum  Sxciili 
XVI.  ;"  "  Chronicum  Oldemburgicum,"  &c. 
Nouv.   Diet.   Hut.      Saxi:  Onomast. — M. 

HAMILCAR  BARCA,  a  celebrated  Cartha- 
ginian general,   was  appointed  at  an  early  age 
chief  commander  in  Sicily  in   the    first  funic 
war.     By  his  skill  he  checked  the  progress  of 
the  Roman  arms,  and  made  himself  master  of 
the  strong  fortress  of  Hryx,  which  he  defended 
against  all  their  attempts  for  its  recovery.      At 
length,  the  consul  C.  Lutatius  Catulus  being 
sent  to  Sicily  with  a  strong  fleet,  gave  a  com- 
plete defeat  to  that  of  the  Carthaginians  ofl"  tlie 
yEgates  islands  1}.  C.  242,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  war.     The  peace  was   followed  by  the  war 
in  Africa  with  the  mercenary  troops,  by  which 
Carthage  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity. 
After  incurring  great  losses  under  the  conduct 
of  Hanno,  the  Carthaginians  gave  the  command 
to  Hamilcar,  who  with  a  much   inferior  army 
defeated  the  mercenaries   in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital.     He  then  marched  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country,    recovered  several   towns, 
and  after  various   actions,  attended  with  fero- 
cious cruelty  on  both  sides,  brought  tlie  revoltevs 
to   such  a    state  that  numbers  peiishcd  through 
famine.     The  war  was  concluded  by  the  almcibt 
total  destruction   of  the   mercfnavics,   and  tlie 
towns  of  Utica  and  Hippo,  which  had  espoused 
their  cause,   were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
arms   of   Hamilcar.       He   even   extended    the 
dominion    of  the    republic    beyond    its   former 
limits  in  Africa,  an«l  reduced  the  whole  country 
to  a  trancjuii  condition.     'I'he  breach   of  treaty 
by  the  Romans  in  seizing  Sardinia  induced    Ha- 
milcarandhis  party  to  propnsean  expedition  into 
Spain,  in  order  by  conquests  in  tliat  peninsula 
to  balance  the  Roman  superiority.      He  crossed 
the  straits  of  Hercules  with  an  army  B.C.  237, 
taking  whh  him  his  son  in-law  A»drubal>  and 


his  young  son  Hannibal,  whom  he  had  first,  it 
is  said,  caused  to  swear  at  the  altar  eternal  and 
irreconcilcable  enmity  against  the  Romans — a 
passion  by  which  he  was  himself  animated.  He 
carried  on  war  in  Spain  with  great  success 
during  nine  years,  subduing  many  nations,  and 
enriching  his  army  and  country  with  plunder  ; 
when,  in  an  action  with  the  Vettones,  a  Lusita- 
nian  tribe,  he  was  slain,  B.C.  22?^.  Polybius. 
Corn,  Ncpos.    Univers.  Hist. — A. 

HAMILTON,    Anthony    count   of,     de- 
scended from  a  younger  branch  of  the  dukes  of 
Hamilton,    was  born  in    Ireland   about    1646. 
His  mother  was  sister  to  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
viceroy  of  that  island.    The  troubles  of  the  time 
drove  his  family  to  France  while  he  was  an  in- 
fant, and   he  was  brought  up   in  the  language 
and  religion  of  that  country.     He  made  several 
visits  to   England   in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ; 
but  his  religion,  to  which  he  was  a  steadfast  ad- 
herent, prevented  him  from  obtaining  any  public 
empl(<y  there.     His  sister,  afterwards  married 
to  Philibert  count  of  Grammont,  was  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  that  gay  court  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
a  scene  somewhat  like  that  of  the  "  Marriage- 
force"  took  place  between  the  brother  and  the 
lover,  when  the  latter  was  on  his  way  to  quit 
the  kingdom  without  fulfilling  his  engagement. 
James  II.   gave  count  Hamilton  a  regiment  of 
infantry  in  Ireland,  and  made  him  governor  of 
Limerick  ;  but  upon  the  ruin  of  that  monarch's 
aftairs,   he  was  obliged  to  accompany  him  back 
to  France,  which  he  never  afterwards  left.    He 
was  greatly  admired  there  in  the  first  circles  for 
his  wit  and  politeness,  joined  to  the  nitst  esti- 
mable qualities  ot  the  heart.      Though  gay  and 
lively  in  liis  writings,   he    was   serious    in   con- 
versation, and  toomuch  indulged  a  propensity  to 
satire,     lie  died  in  1720  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four.     The  works  of  count  Hamilton,   in  the 
French  language,  were  printed  collectively  in 
six  volumes   i2uio,  in    1749.      They  consist  of 
"  Poems,"  some  of  which  possess  all  the  ease 
and    delicacy   of   Chaulieu   and    Ciiipelle;    of 
"  Fairy  Talcs,"  displaying  great  facility  of  inven- 
tion and  ingenuity  of  contrivance  ;   and  of  the 
"  Memoirs  of  Count  Grammont,"  the  principal 
of  his  compositions.       I  liis,  says   Voltaire,  "is 
of   all   books   that  in    which   the  most  slender 
ground-work   is  s,;t  off  witii  tlie. gayest,  most 
livi  ly  and  agreeable  style."     The  hero  (his  brc- 
ther-in-law)  is  little  nipi'e  than  a  genteel  sharper, 
anil   the   adventures    which  befal   him  are   the 
Common  ones  of  such  a  character,  but-they  are 
relateil  with  irresistible  pleasantry,  and  all  the 
grace  of  fashionable  conversation.      J  he  work 
ii  filled  with  portraits  and  anecdotes  of  tlie  most 
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noted  persons  in  the  court  of  Charles  II.  which 
has  rendered  it  particularly  interesting  to  Eng- 
lish readers,  though  it  would  not  perhaps  be 
safe  to  rely  upon  its  airthority.  The  late  lord 
Orford  (Horace  Walpole)  printed  a  splendid 
edition  of  it  at  his  private  press,  adorned  with 
fine  engravings  from  original  portraits.  Moreri. 
Steele  de  Lciiis  XIF.—h. 

HAMMOND,  Henry,    a  very  leariied  and 
pious  English  divine  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  born  at  Chertscy   in    Surrey,   in  the  year 
1605.     He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Dr.  John 
Hammond,  physician  to  Henry  prince  of  Wales, 
•who  was  his  godfather,   and  gave  him  his  own 
name.     He   received  his  classical  education  at 
Eton  school,  where  he  made  a  rapid  proficiency 
in  an  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  and  is  said  at  the  same  time  to  have 
attained  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew. 
In  the  year  16 18,  when  he   was  only  thirteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  judged  sufficiently  quali- 
fied   for   the   university,    and  was  accordingly 
sent  to  Magdalen  college,    Oxford.     Of  this 
institution  he  was  chosen  a  demy  in  1622,  and 
in   the  same  vear  took  his  degree  of  B.A.     In 
1425  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.A. 
and  was  also  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college,  in 
which  he  had  before  been  appointed  to  the  oihce 
of  reader  of  the  lecture  in  natural  philosophy. 
He  now  began  to  apply  with  great  diligence  to 
the  study  of  divinity,  not  taking  any   modern 
systems  for  his  guides,  but  carefully  examining 
into  the  sense  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  con- 
sulting the  judgments  of  the  earliest  Christian 
writers;   and  in   the  year  1629  he  entered  into 
holy  orders.     During  the  whole  time  of  his  re- 
sidence  at  the  university,    he   generally   spent 
thirteen  hours   of  the  day  in   his  studies  ;    by 
which   closeness  of  application,    besides   going 
through  the  whole  course  of  philosophy,  he  read 
over  almost  all  the  classic  authors ;    upon  the.- 
most  considerable  of  which  he  wrote  r.tw^s  and 
critical  emendations,  and  also  drew  *ip  inde.xes 
at  the  beginning  and  enil  of  them,   for  Lis  own 
private  use.     In  the  year   1633,   Dr.   Frewen, 
who  was  then  president  of  his  college,  and  one 
of  his   majesty's   chaplains,    having    appoirvted 
him  to  the  honour  of  ;  applying  one  of  his  turns 
at  court,   the  earl  of  Leicester,    who  happened 
to  be  one  of  his  auditors,  was  so  much  struck 
■vvith  his  sermon,  and  was  led  by  it  to  entertain 
so  high  an  opinion  of  the  preacher's  merit,  th*t 
^    lit  immediately  made  him  an  offer  of  the  rectory 
of  Penshurst  in  Kent,   which  was  then  vacant, 
and  in  his  patronage.     Of  this  offer  he  grate- 
fully accepted,  and,  quitting  college,   went  and 
Totidcd  upon  Lis  cure,  where  he  discharged  all 


the  duties  of  the  ministerial  function  in  the  mojt 
diligent  and  exemplary\  manner.  In  the  year 
1633-4  he  proceeded  bachelor  in  divinity  ;  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  that  faculty, 
in  1638-9  ;  and  in  1640  was  chosen  one  of  the 
members  of  the  convocation.  In  1643  he  was 
made  archdeacon  of  Chichester,  by  die  unso- 
licited favour  of  Dr.  Duppa,  then  bishop  of 
that  diocese ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  no- 
minated one  of  the  assembly  of  divines  at' West- 
minster, but  never  took  his  seat  among  them. 

After  the  commencement    of  the  civil   war 
between   the   king  and  parliament.    Dr.  Ham- 
mond continued  unmolested  at  his  living  till  the 
middle  of  July,    1643;    ^^^  having  joined  iii  a 
fruitless  attempt  that  was  then  made  at  Tun- 
bridge  in  favour  of  the  king,   and  a  reward  of 
c  hundred  pounds  being  offered  for  his  appre- 
hension,    he    found    it    necessary    to    abscond. 
From  the  place  of  his  retirement  he  wrote  to 
such  friends  of  his  as  were  in  power,  entreating 
them  to  use  their  interest  on  his  behalf ;  but 
finding  that  his  letters  met  with  a  cold  reception, 
he  with  some  difficulty  escaped  in  disguise  to 
Oxford.     Having  there  procured  an  apartment 
in  his  own  college,  he  gave  himself  up  to  study 
and  retirement,  "  taking  no  other  diversion," 
says  Dr.  Fell,  "than  what  the  giving  encourage- 
ment and  instruction  to  ingenious  young  students 
yielded  him,  and  the  satisfaction  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  conversation  of  learned  men." 
Among  other  eminent  f>ersons  with  whom  he 
was    intimate,     was    Dr.   Potter,    provost    of 
Queen's  college,  by  whose  persuasion  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Practical  Catechism,"  in  the  year 
1644.     This  was   a  valur.ble  work,   but  much 
opposed  by  tlie  Calvinistical  divines,  particularly, 
by  the  learned,  but  bigoted,  Dr.  Francis  Chey— 
ncll.      Dr.   H.immond,    however,    in  different 
tracts, -atdy  defended  his  book,  which  was  so- 
iayourably  received  by  the  public,  that  it  passed- 
through  several  editions  durmgthe  author's  life- 
time, and  in  the  year  17 15  the  fifteenth  made 
its  appearance      In  the  same  year,  and  the  fol- 
lowing, he  pel  lisked  some  pieces  in  support  of 
the   political   principles  to   which  he   adhered, 
and  in  defence  of  the  constitution  and  liturgy 
of  the  church  of  England.     In  the  month  of 
December,   1644,  he  attended,  as  chaplain,  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  and  the  earl  of  Southampton,, 
wlio  were  sent  to  London  by  king  Charles,  with 
his   answer  to  the  propositions  fcr  pc».ce  which 
had  been  tendered   to  him  by  the  parliament. 
And  when  a  treaty  was  held  -in  the  following 
month  at  Uxbridge,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  assistants  to  Dr.  Steward,  the  clerk  of  the 
king's  closet,  who  was  the  divine  selected  to  be 
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•ne  of  the  king's  commissioners.    At  one  of  the  plirase  and  Annotations   on  the   New  Tests, 

meetings  of  the  commissioners,  when  the  debate  incnt,"  which  was   not  pnblishcd,  as  wc  shill 

concerning  religion  was  agitated,  Dr.  IlammonJ  see,  till  some  years  afterwards.     Froin  Oxford 

is  represented  to  have  gained  groat  credit  by  the  Dr.  Haiumoiid  was  removed  to  the  house  of  his 

ability  and  readiness  with  which,  though  called  friend  sir  Philip  Warwick,  ri  Clapham  in  Bed- 

tipon  um-xpect'dly,  he  answered  what  Dr.  Fell  fordshire,  who  v/as  responsible  for  his  person, 

calls  a  Jong  divinity  lecture,  read  from  a  paper  Tlie  trial  of  the  king  now  drawing  on,  our  au- 

by  Mr.  Vines,  one  of  the  presbyterlan  ministers  thor  made  the  only  effort  in  his  power  to  serve 

who   were   appointed  to  assist  Mr.  Henderson,  his  royal  master,  by  writing  on  his  behalf  to  the 

who  was  the  divine  among  the  parliamentary  men  in  power.     Wliat  he  wrote  on  this  occa- 

commissioners.  sion  was  published  by  him,   under  the  title  ot 

Soon    after  the   fruitless  termination  of  tiie  "  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Fairfax, 

treaty   of  Uxbridge,  Dr.   Hanamcnd   was  pre-  and  his  Council  of  War;  the  humble  Address 

sented  by  tbeking  to  a  canonryofChri^r-church,  of  Henry  Hammond;"   1649,  quarto.      His  ap- 

O.'.ford  ;  and  he  w.is  about  the  same  time  chosen  plication,  howevei",  was  without  cff:ct ;  and  the 

pubhc   i-rator  by  the  university'.     His  majesty  execution  of  the    king,    which   followed   soon 

also  appointed  him  one  of  his  cliaplains  in  ordi-  afterwards,  excited   in    him  the  most  poignant 

nary.     These  new  employments,  however,  did  grief.      1  he  rigour  of  his  restraint  being  taken 

not  prevent  him  from  prosecuting  his  studies  off  in  the  beginning  of  the  year   i6..g,  he  re- 

•witli  his  usual  assiduity ;    of  which  he  afforded  moved  to   "Westwood,  in   ^Vorcestershire,  the 

evidence  by  the  different  publications  whlcli  he  seat   of  sir  John  Packington,  under  whose  ho- 

Scnt  iiit:>  the  world.     When  the  king's  affairs  spitable  roof  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

vtre  re.luced  to   that  low   ebb,    that    he   wls  In  this  situation   he   pursued   his  studies  with 

obliged  to  retire  from  Oxford,  and  to  deliver  unwearied    diligence,     publishing    at   different 

himself  up  to  the  Scotch  army  before  Newark,  periods,  besides  his  greater  works,  a  vast  num- 

Dr.  Hammond  was  precluded  from  his  attend-  ber  of  controversial  treatises  in  defence  of  epis- 

ance  upon  him  aS  his  chaplain ;  but  after  his  copacy,  against  the  churcli  of  Rome,  the  anti- 

m-ijesty  cume  into  the  power  of  the  Engliih  poedobaptists,  and  other  sectaries,  for  the  titles 
army,  he  was  permitted  to  resume  that  situa-  of  which  we  refer  to  the  f.rst  of  our  subjoined 
tion.     He  ai tended  the  king  during  his  several    authorities. 

confinements  at  Wcburn,  Caversham,  Hamp-  In  1651,  when  king  CUarics  11.  cainc  with 
ton-Court,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight;  at  which  his  army  into  that  part  of  the  country,  Dr.  Hani- 
last  1  l.:ee  he  continued  till  Christmas,  1647,  mond  waited  upon  him,  and  received  from  his 
when  ths  little  housliold  which  still  adhered  to    majesty's  hTnds  a  letter,  intended  to  satisfy  his 


the  kin:;  was  dissolved.  Being  t'.ius  finally  de- 
prived !..{  his  employment.  Dr.  Hammond  re- 
tunt'd  to  Oxforil,  where  he  was  chcs;:n  sub- 
dear  of  Christ-church  ;  in  which  office  he  con- 
tinued managing  tlie  affairs  of  the  college  with 


subjects  of  his  adherence  to  the  religion  of  the 
church  of  England.  After  the  king's  defeat, 
which  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  hopes  of  the 
royal,  party,  ?.s  soon  ;is  he  could  tompose  his. 
thoughts,  he  resumed  his  literary  labours  ;    and 


ability  and  diLgence,  til!  March  1648,  when  in  the  year  1653  published  iris  "  Paraphrase  and 
he  v.-.is  ejected  by  the  parliamentary  visitors.  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament,"  m  folio. 
ThL  .iccusarions  preferred  against  hiin  were  his  Concerning  this  performance  Dr.  Fell  informs. 
rei'i  s  I  111  submit  to  the  visitor's  power;  his  be-  us,  that  the  author  "  having  written  in  Latin 
in;  ■;  :';e-rned  in  drawing  up  tin  reasons  which  two  large  volumes  in  ijuarto  ol  the  way  of  inter- 
pr  ociited  to  the  convocation  against  the  preting  the  New  Ttstament,  with  reference  to 
ity  of  that  visitation  ;  !.nd  his  refusal  to  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  hrst  here- 
e  visitor's  order  for  the  expulsion  of  tics  in  the  Christian  church,  and  ;Jso  of  the 
1  ^e  members  of  Chi  i=t-church.  Upon  heathens,  especially  in  the  Greci.m  games,  anJ, 
t  from  the  posts  which  he  held  in  above  all,  the  importance  of  the  HtUeniSticil 
instead  of  being  commandc.l  ini-    dialect,  ituo  which   he  had  made  the  cxactcst 

search  ;  he  began  to  consider  that  it  might  be 
more  useful  to  the  English  reader,  who  was  to 
be  his  immediate  care,  to  wriic  in  our  vulgar 
langu.'.ge,  and  to  set  every  observation  in  its 
natural  order,  according  to  the  direction  of  tlie 
text.  And  having  some  years  before  collated 
d  and  valuable  *'  Para-    several  copii.s  of  the  New  Testament,  obsjivcJ 
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ilie  v.<viat'ioii  of  our  Eiiglish  from  the  original, 
and  made  an  entire  translation  of  the  whole  for 
his  private  use  :  being  thus  prepared,  he  cast 
Jiis  work  into  that  form  in  which  it  now  ap- 
pears."   Of  this  work  Dr.  Hammond  published, 
■in   the  year    1656,    "  A  Review — with   some 
Additions  and   Alterations,"    8vo.       The   best 
edition  of  it  is  the  learned  Le   Clere's  Latin 
translation   of   the    "■  Paraphrase   and  Annota- 
tions,"   with  the  text  of  the  vulgate,  accom- 
panied with    animadversions   and    original   ob- 
servations by    the    editor,    published   in   1698. 
Among  the  faults  which  tliat  learned  foreigner 
points  out  in   our  author's  performance,  is  his 
so  frequently  imagining  that  the  writers  of  the 
New  I'estamoiit  alluded  to  the  Gnostics  ;  which 
is  indeed  the  principal  blemish  in  his  work.   But 
Dr.  Hammond's  labours  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  scriptures  were  not  confined  to  the  NevvTes- 
■  tament.     In    pursuance  of  a  design  which  he 
formed  to  furnish  a  commentary  en  the  whole 
Old  Testament,  he  published,  in  1659,  "  A  Para- 
phrase and  Annotations  on  the  Book  of  Psalms," 
in  folio  -,  and  he  had  proceeded  with  "  A  Para- 
phrase and  Annotations  on  the  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs," to  the  end  of  the  tenth  chapter,  when 
his  strength,  which  had  been  gradually  declining 
ior  some  years,  was  incapable  of  withstanding 
the  attacks  of  a  complicationof  disorders,  among 
which  were,  the  colic,   the  gout,  and  the  stone. 
A  severe  fit  of  the  latter  was  followed  by  ef- 
fects which  proved  fatal  to  him  in  1 660,  when 
he  was  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.     His 
"  Paraphrase  on  the   Proverbs"  was  published 
in  1683,  folio.     At  the   time  of  his  death  he 
had  made  preparations  to  go  to  London,  whi- 
ther  he   had    been   invited    by  many   eminent 
divines  ;  and   king  Charles  IL  entertained  the 
design  of  nominating  him  to  the  bishopric  of 
Worcester.      Dr.    Hammond   was   graceful   in 
his  person,  had  a  remarkably  quick  and  sprightly 
eye,  and  a  mi.xture  of  sweetness  and  dignity  in 
his   countenance.      His  natural   abilities   were 
very  considerable,  and  his   learning,  the  result 
of  indefatigable  study  and  application,  great  and 
extensive.     As  a  preacher,   he  was  admired  for 
his  free,  graceful,  and  commanding  eloquence; 
and  king  Charles  I.  said  of  him,  "  that  he  was 
the   most   natural  orator  he  ever  heard."     He 
was  of  a  social,  bencvokU't,  and  friendly  dispo- 
sition,   and  extremely  liberal  to   the  poor  and 
distressed.     His  morals  were  in  the  highest  de- 
gree commendable  and  exemplary,  and  his  piety 
cheerful,    but    zealous    and    fervent.      Bishop 
Burnet  says  of  him,  "  that  his  death  was  an 
unspeakable  loss  to  the  church :  for  as  he  was  a 
man  of  great  learning,  and  of  most  eminent 


merit,  he  having  been  the  person  that  during  tlie 
bad  times  had  maintained  the  cause  of  the 
church  in  a  very  singular  manner  ;  so  he  was  a 
Tery  moderate  man  in  his  temper,  though  with 
a  high  principle,  and  would  probably  have  fallen 
into  healing  counsels.  He  was  also  much  set 
on  reforming  abuses,  and  for  raising  in  the 
clergy  a  due  sense  of  the  obligations  they  lay 
under."  Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned, 
our  authorities  will  shew  that  Dr.  Hamrnond 
published  a  great  mjmber  of  other  works,  which, 
with  many  posthumous  pieces,  were  collected 
together  by  his  amanuensis,  Mr.  William  Ful- 
man,  and  published  in  four  volumes  folio,  in, 
1684.      Btog.  Britaii.    Brii    Biog.—M. 

HAMMOND,  James,  a  popular  elegiac  poet, 
born  in  17 10,  was  the  second  son  of  Anthony 
Hammond,  esq.  of  Somersham-place  in  Hunt- 
ingdonshire.    He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school  ;  and  early  in  life  obtained  the  friendship 
of  several  persons  of  distinction,  among  whom 
were  lords  Cobham,  Chesterfield,  and  Lyttleton. 
He  v/as   appointed  to  the  place  of  equerry  to 
Frederic  prince  of  Wales,    and   in    1741    was 
brought  into  Parliament   on    his   interest,    for 
Truro  in   Cornwall.      An  unfortunate   passion 
for  a  young  lady.    Miss  Dashwood,   who  was 
cold  to  his  addresses,  is  said  to  have  disordered 
his  mind,  and  perhaps  contributed  to  his  pre- 
mature death,  which  took  place  in  June,   1742, 
at  the  seat  of  lord  Cobham  at  Stowe.     He  was 
a  man  of  an  amiable  character,   and  was  much 
regretted  by  his  friends.     His  "  Love  Elegies," 
almost  tlie  sole  production  of  his  literary  hours, 
were    published    soon    after  his   death  with  a 
preface  by  lord  Chesterfield.     They  have  been 
many  times  reprinted,  and  have  obtained  him  a 
lasting  place  among  the   English   poets.     The 
noble  editor's  account  of  this  performance    is 
singularly  erroneous,  for  he  represents  them  as 
the    natural    unstudied    eft'usions    of   passion  ; 
whereas  they  are  almost  entirely  translations  or 
imitations  of  passages  in  Tibullus,  preserving  all 
the  costume  of  antiquity.     This  misrepresenta- 
tion appears  to  have  excited  the  indignation  of 
Dr.  Johnson  so  much  as  to  have  induced  him 
to  treat  the  author  with  all  the  severity  due  to  a 
counterfeit,  refusing  him  all  the  usual  licence  of 
poetical   fiction  in  describing  his  love.     Conbi- 
dering  them  as  composed  by  a  young  man  of 
two-and-twenty,  probably  fresh  from  his  classi- 
cal studies,  they  may  be  allowed  much  praise 
for  the  sweetness  and  elegance  with  which  some 
of  the  finest  sentiments  of  Tibullus  are  rendered, 
and  the  art  shewn  in  forming  new  pieces  out  of 
blended  and  transposed  passages  of  the  Roman 
poet,  together  with  others  of  his  own  invention. 
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Two  of  the  elegies,  to  his  fr>«id  Mr.  G.  Gren- 
,iL  and  to  hi.  mistress,  prove  that  he  w.s  able 
to  wrl!e  pathet.cally  in  his  own  person    and  on 

^  HAMpSENf  JoHK.  one  of  the  '^f  "le- 
brated   names    among   the  opposevs   of  illegal 
nov  cr,  was  descended  from  an  ancent  famdy 
Luled.t  Great  Hampden  in  Buck-.nghamsh.re. 
He  was  born  atLon.lon  in  .594-  •^"'^ '''  3"  ^^'^ 
age  was  entered  as  a  gentlcman-commoner  at 
Macdden  college,  Oxford.     Aft.r  an  abode  of 
S  years  in  that  university,  he  took  c  lambers 
Tonl  of  the  inns  of  court,  and   apphed  dd  - 
ee.uW  to  the  study  of  tlie  law.     He  had  made 
f  Considerable  progress  in  this  and  orher  studies, 
Ihen  ;Je  deatlf  o.'h.s  father  put  l-""^  Fu- 
sion of  an  ample  estate.     For  some  tu,  e  he   n^ 
dulged  himself  in  the  unrestramed  co"^f  />    ''^-^ 
usual  among  country  gentlemen  ;  fll  at  le  gth, 
die  serious  aspect  of  the  t.mes.  f^   probably 
his   personal    connections,    brought   h.m   to  a 
greater  strictness  of  conduct,    ^^'H'    '^^^^j  [' 
Without  altering  the  cheerfulness  and  affability 
of  his  natural  disposition.     He  was  cousin-ger- 
man  by  .he  mother's  side  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 
^urwuhhim  attached  himself  to  the  party  m 
opposition  to  the  court.     Be  entered  into  public 
life  in  .626,  as  a  member  of  the  second  parlia- 
ment under  Charles  I.      About   this  t.me  he 
"anied  a  lady  of  the  family  of  Fo^^Y-  '^en  th<. 
v^iaow  of  £.  Knightley,  esq.  of  Northampton- 
shire.    For  some  years,  though  an  uniform  op- 
poser  of  arbitrary  i)ractices  in  church  .nd  state, 
he  acted  no  very  distinguished  part  m  parliament. 
He  was,  however,  so  determinate  in  the  cause 
of  liberty,  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  m  1637 
had  engaged  a  ship  to  expatriate  themselves  to 
New  England,  rather  than  submit  to  the  tyran- 
nical proceedings  of  the  star-chamber  and  eccle- 
siastical   courts.      Hume    has  endeavoured    to 
throw  ridicule  upon  this  resolution  of  the  par- 
liamentary  chiefs,  as  being  founded  upon  the 
mere  desire  «'  of  enjoying  lectures  and  d.seourscs 
of  any  length  or  form  which  pleased  them  , 
and  asks,  if  from  this  fact  «  any  one  can  doubt 
that   the   ensuing    quarrel   wa-s   almost   ent.relv 
theological,  not  political  ?"    The  question,  with 
regard  to  Hampden,  is  answered  by  the  famous 
transaction  in  which  he  was  engaged  nnmcdi- 
ately  after  the  prohibition  o."  this  intended  emi- 
gration.    This  was,   his  lesistance  to  the  illegal 
demand  of  ship-money  -,   coneernmg  which  ac- 
tion even  lord  Clarendon  says,  that       he  grew 
the   argument  of  all  tongues,    every   man  en- 
qviring   who  and   what  he  w.is,  that  durst,  at 
his  own  expeace  and  peril,  support  the  liberty 


and  property  of  the  kingdom,  and  rescue  h.5 
country,  as 'he  thought,   from  being   made    a 
pvov  to  the  court."     It  was  after  rUe  declaration 
of  the  judges  in  favour  of  the  king'.s  right  to 
levy  ship-money,  that  Hampden  refused  the  p..y- 
rcnt      He  was  prosecuted  in  the  court  ot  bx- 
chequer,  and  he  himself,  with  his  council,  for 
twelve  days  together  argued  the  case  agair.it  the 
crown   lawyers  before  the   twelve  judges.     It 
was  dechkd  against  him  by  eight  of  the  num- 
ber; but  the  victory,  in  the  popular  opimon, 
was  on  his  side  •,  and  his  reputation  was  raised 
to  such  a  height  by  this  noble  struggle,  that  he 
thenceforth  recoived  the   appellation  of  pntrwt 
Ha,v.pdf„  ;  a  titL-  which,  so  far,  seems  generally 
to  be  admitted  to  h-ive  been  h.s  just  due.     n.s 
temper  and  modesty  on  this  great  occasion  did 
him  as  much  credit  as  his  firmness  and  perse- 
verance.    From   this  period  he  was  a  leading 
man   in   the  great   contts:  between  the  crown 
and  the  people  ;  and,  according  to  lord  Claren- 
don, "  his  power  and  interest  was  greater  to  do 
cood  or  hurt  than  any  man's  in  the  kingdom, 
or  than  any  man  of  his  rank  hath  had  in  any 
time."     He  v.-as  a  member  of  the  long-parlia- 
ment, and  was  appointed  to  watch  the  king  s 
motions  in  Scotland,  and  to  treat  on  the  part  ot 
the  parhament  with  that  nation.     He  w.is  also 
of  the    committee    for    preparing    the   charge 
against  lord  Strafford,    and  arranging  the  evi- 
dence.     When  a  scheme  took  place  for  admit- 
ting s-jme  of  the  popular  party  into  the  ministry, 
the  post  of  preceptor  to  the  young  prince  was 
designed  for  Hampden,  which  seems  to  prove 
that  he  was  esteemed  for  his  literary  talents,  as 
well  as  for  the  puritv  of  his  character.      1  his 
intention  was  not  brought  to  effect ;  the  breach 
afterwards  widened,  and  his  parliamentary  eon- 
duct  became  so  obnoxious  to  royalty,  th.at  he 
was  one  of  the  five  members  whom,  in   1640, 
the  king  so  imprudently  caused  to  be  accused 
of   high-treason,    and  attempted   in   person    to 
seize  in  the  liouse.    When  the  appe.d  was  made 
to  the  sword,   it  covdd  not  be  doubtful  vvhich 
side  Hampden   would  take.     He  accepted  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  foot  in  tlie  parliament 
army  under  the  earl  of  Essex  ;    but  his  mihtary 
career  only  permitted  him  to  make  a  brict  dis- 
play of  the  same  courage  in  the  field  vhicli  he 
had  shewn  in  civil  debate.     Prince  Rupert  hav- 
ing beat  up  the  quarters  of  the  parliament  troops 
near  Thame  in  Oxfordshire,  on  June  18,  1O43, 
Hampden  eagerly  joined  a  few  cavalry  who  were 
rallied  in  haste,   and    proceeded  to   Clialgrave- 
field,  where  the  enemy  faced  about.      Ihe  rest 
of  the  officers  would   have   waited   for  a  rein- 
forcement 5  but  Hampden  persuaded  them  to 
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axlvance.     In  the  skirmish  that  ensued,  he  re-    our  life  of  Hahem  we  have  already  sc?n,  tliat 
ceived  a  shot  in  the  shoulder  which  broke  the    the  measures  which  he  adopted  to  introduce  his 
bone ;  and  after  suffering  extreme  pain  for  six    own  worship  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  Ma- 
days,  his  wound  proved  fatal  on  the   24th  of    hometans,    and   gave   rise   to   a  conspiracy   to 
that  month.     It  is  said  that  the  king  testified  his    which  he  fell  a  sacrifice.     This  event,  Iiowever, 
rtspect  for  him,  by  sending  his  own  physician  to    was  not  followed  by  the  ruin  of  the  new  sect; 
visit  him,  and  offering  the  aid  of  his  sur;;eons.    for  Hamzah  gained  a  multitude  of  supporters 
His  death  was  equally  a  subject  of  rejoicing  to    and  followers  among  the  Druses  in  the  nioun- 
the  royal  party,  and  of  grief  to  his  own,  with    tains  of  Syria,  whose  descendants  still  maintain 
whom  he  stood  in  prospect  of  a  superior  com-    his  peculiar  tenets,  and  particularly  the  fuiida- 
mand  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  He  doubted  that,    mental  one,  that  the  great  Creator  of  the  uni- 
h.id  he  lived,  he  would  have  been  a  powerful    verse  became  incarnate  in  the  chaliph  Hakcm, 
check  upon  the   unprincipled   ambition  of  his    in  order  to  inculcate  on  mankind  the  principles 
kinsman.     As  to  himself,  if  ambition  had  any    of  true  religion,  and  to  exhibit  in  his  person  an 
s'liare  in  his  character,  it  does  not  seem  to  have    object  of  adoration  suited  to  their  limited  and 
been  capable  of  making  him  swerve  from  strict    imperfect  conceptions.     Hamzah  assumed  the 
integrity,  and  attachment  to  what  he  thought    character  of  high-priest  and  prophet  of  the  Tcli- 
thc  true  interests  of  the  nation.     Lord  Ciaren-    gion  of  the  Druses,  which  should  seem  to  be  a 


don,  indeed,  has  summed  up  an  elaborate  view 
of  his  qualities  with  the  strong  sentence  that 
"  he  had  a  head  to  contrive,  a  tongue  to  per- 
suade, ard  a  hand  to  execute,  any  mischief :" 


compound  of  Mahometanism,  catholic  Christi- 
anity, absurd  mysteries,  and  licentious  notions. 
From  the  accounts  of  the  most  intelligent  tra- 
vellers it  appears,   that  the   great  mass  of  the 


but  this,  divested  of  party  language,  is  only  ex-  people  are  so  ignorant,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  ap 

pressing  that  he  was   a  man  of  extraordinary  ply  to  them  in  order  to  acquire  any  clear  and 

talents  and  vigour  ;    for  tliat  he  had  any  inten-  distinct  idea  of  their  principles,  and  their  priests 

tions  properly  mischievous,  is  rendered  incredi-  are  said  to  observe  the  most  inviolable   secresy 

Lie,  as  well  by  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  on  the  subject.     Even  from  such  of  their  sacred 

his  moral  character,  as   by  the  large  stake  he  books  as  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Europeans, 

possessed  in  his  country.     It   is  true,  he  was  no  precise  and  regular  system  of  opinions  can 

one  of  those  whose  ideas  of  reform  went  beyond  be  deduced.     The  work  held  in  the  highest  re- 

that  nioderate  restriction  of  the  royal  authority  spect  areong  them  was  composed  by  Hamzah, 

which  might  h.ive  been  the  justest  and  safest  and  entitled  ♦'  The  Book  of  Testimonies  to  the 


course,  and  he  is  politically  chargeable  with 
contributing  to  the  overthrow  of  the  existing 
constitution.  But  there  were  confessedly  good 
men  even  in  the  extremes  of  both  parties  ;  and 


Mvsteries  of  the  U«ity."  It  was  intended  by 
the  author  as  a  rival  to,  and  substitute  for,  the 
Koran,  and  is  thought  by  many  to  be  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  that  celebrated  book,  in  point 


the  judgment  of  his  country  has  placed  Hamp-  of  purity  and  elegance  of  style.     A  copy  of  this 

den  in  that  list  of  genuine  patriots  which  is  its  work,  in  four  volumes,  was  found  in  the  house 

highest  boast.  Clarendon.  Hume.  Biog.  Brit. — A.  of  Nasreddin,  one  of  the  chief  priests  of  the 

HAMZAH,    who  assumed    the  sirname  of  Druses,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  seven- 

Al  Hadi,    or  THE  Director,    and   was    the  teenth  century,  and  lodged  in  the  king's  library 


principal  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Druses  in 
Syria,  commenced  his  public  career  at  C.iiro, 
in  Egypt,  under  the  reign  of  the  chaliph  Hakem- 
Bamriliah,  towards  the  commencemeirt  of  the 
eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  sera.  He  be- 
came a  disciple  of  Mahomet  Ebn  Ishmael,  sur- 
named   Darari,   or   according   to   some  writers 


at  Paris,  wliero  it  was  translated  from  the  Arabic 
into  French,  by  M.  Petit  de  la  Croix,  inter- 
preter to  Lewis  XIV.  D' Herbelot' i  Biil.  Orient. 
Moreri.  lilod.  Univers.  Hist.  vol.  XL  ch.  xli. 
Aiariti's  Travels  through  Cyprus,  Syria,  isfc. 
vol  J  I.  eh   i. — M. 

H  ANU  AL,  AhmedEbn,  surnamed  Al  Schi- 
Durzi,  who  is  supposed  to  have  inspired  the  bas'i  al  Merouzi,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  four 
mad  chaliph  with  the  impious  conceit  of  his  sects  recognised  as  orthodox  among  the  Maho- 
being  God  incarnated,  and,  setting  up  for  a  mctans,  was  born  at  Bagdat,  in  the  year  164  of 
second  Moses,  openly  taught  that  notion  to  his  tlie  Hcgira,  and  died  at  that  place  in  the  year 
followers.  After  the  massacre  of  the  new  241,  or  855  of  the  Christian  ara.  He  was 
prophet  by  a  zealous  I  urk,  Hamzah  was  en-  esteemed  as  a  doctor  profoundly  sJcilled  in  the 
couragcd  by  the  infatuated  chaliph  to  assume  law,  the  traditions,  and  the  devotional  observ- 
his  oliicc,  and  to  propagate  the  doctrine  of  anc'  s  obligatory  on  Musselmen.  He  visited 
Hakciii's   divinity  through   his  dominions.     In    Cusa,  Baisora,    Mecca,    Medina,  Yemen,  and 
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Syria,  where  he  propagated  his  opinions,  and 
acquired  universal  respect  by  his  virtues.  But 
notwithstanding  his  high  character,  he  was  im- 
prisoned, and  ordered  to  be  cruelly  scourged 
by  the  chaliph  Motasscm,  for  refusing  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  opinion  tliat  the  Alcoran  was 
created.  The  contrary  dogma,  maintained 
by  the  sonnites,  or  orthodox,  exposed  them  at 
this  period  to  cruel  persecutions  from  the  cha- 
liphs  of  the  house  of  Abbas.  Hanbal  con- 
tinued in  prison  till  the  reign  of  Motawakkel, 
when  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  compensated 
with  presents  for  die  sufferings  which  he  had 
undergone.  He  received  tlie  traditions  of 
Sckafti,  which  are  adhered  to  by  his  followers, 
who,  after  him,  are  called  Hatibalites.  This  sect 
attracted  considerable  notice  at  Bagdat  under 
the  reign  of  the  chaliph  Moktader,  in  theyear3i7 
of  the  Hcgiraj  about  seventy-four  years  after  the 
death  of  their  master.  At  that  time  Alerouzi, 
the  head  of  the  sect,  from  a  most  absurd  con- 
struction which  he  put  on  a  passage  in  the 
Alcoran,  was  led  to  advance  the  position,  tliat 
God  would  hereafter  place  Mahomet  upon  the 
throne  of  his  glory,  near  himself.  Tlie  other 
Mahometan  sects,  while  they  condemned  this 
construction  as  heretical  and  impious,  were 
willing,  nevertheless,  to  establish  on  tlie  same 
passage  their  prophet's  claim  to  the  exalted  post 
of  mediator  and  intercessor  for  all  true  be- 
lievers at  the  day  of  judgment.  Their  dis- 
cordant opinions  at  first  produced  only  violent 
contests  in  the  public  schools  between  the  two 
parties ;  but  at  length  they  mutually  took  up 
arms,  and  butchered  each  other  with  savage 
fury,  so  that  Bagdat  was  for  some  months  a 
.scene  of  blood  and  confusion,  before  the  cha- 
liph was  in  a  capacity  to  preserve  peace  and 
order.  D' Heric/ot's  BMolh.  Orient.  Mod. 
Uiiivcrs.  Hit.  vol.  II.  cb.  iv.  sect.  5. — M. 

HANDEL,  George-Fruderic,  the  sub- 
limest  musical  genius  upon  record,  was  born 
in  1684,  at  Halle  in  Upper  Saxony.  His 
father  was  a  physician  and  surgeon  of  that 
city,  who  married,  at  an  advanced  age,  a 
second  wife,  the  mother  of  George-Frederic. 
In  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  no  faculty 
appears  more  strongly  marked  as  part  of  the 
natural  constiiution,  tiian  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving and  proilueing  musical  sounds  anil  their 
combinations.  Instances  are  common  of  its 
dcvclopement  even  in  infancy  ;  and  the  subject 
of  the  present  article  is  said  to  have  been  able 
to  articulate  musical  notes  as  soon  as  he  could 
speak.  His  father,  who  had  resolved  to  bring 
him  up  to  the  law,  w;'S  concerned  to  observe 
this  early  propensity,  and   removed  ail  musical 

VOL.  V. 


instruments  from  his  house  :  yet,  so  irresistible 
was  the  child's  ruling  passion,  that,  before  he 
had  reached   the  age  of  seven,  he  contrived  to 
get  a  small  clavichord  conveyed  to  the   top  of 
the  house,  on   whicli    he    constantly   practised 
when  the  family  were  retired  to  rest ;  and,  by 
his  finger  and  ear  alone,  without  instruction, 
he  rendered  himself  a  proficient   in   liarmony. 
During  the  same   year  of  his  age,  he  accom- 
panied his  father  on  a  visit  to  a  son  by  the  first 
marriage,    who    was   valet-de-chambre    to    the 
duke  of    Saxe-^^  eissenfeis.      Young    Handel 
could  not  forbear  touching  every  harpsichord  he 
met  with:   and  one  morning,  stealing  into  the 
organ-loft  of  the  chapel,  he  began  to  play  upon 
it  while   the   duke  was  within  hearing.     Struck 
with  an  unusual  sound,  he  asked  his  valet  what 
Stranger    was   playing ;  and,  on   being   told    it 
was  his  brother,  he   commanded  the  boy  to  be 
brought  before  him,  and  the  father  also  to  be 
sent  for.     The   result  of  the  duke's  enquiries 
was  a  recommendation  that  such  a  native  genius 
should  not   be   controuled,  with   a   promise  of 
bestowing    upon  him  all   due    encouragement. 
Upon  his  return  to   Halle,  Handel  was  placed 
with  Zachau,  a  good  musician,  and  organist  of 
the    cathedral,  by   whom    he    was    taught   the 
principles  of  the  science,  and  introduced  to  the 
works  of  the  great  composers.     He  improved 
so  rapidly,  that  he  soon  frequently  supplied  his 
master's  place  ;    and,    at  the  age   of  nine,  he 
composed  motets  for  the  service  of  the  church. 
When  he   was  thirteen,  he  found  that  Halle 
offered  him  no  farther  opportunity  of  improve- 
ment, and  therefore  visited  Berlin,  where  the 
opera    was    flourishing    under   Bononcini    and 
Attilio.     He  there  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
king,  who    expressed    an  intention  of  sending 
him    to  Italy   under    his   own    patronage ;  but 
Handel's  friends  thought  it  best  to  decline  the 
offer.     He  next  visited  Hamburg  ;  and,   losing 
his  father  about  this  time,  he  took  a  place  in  the 
orchestra,  and  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  music, 
that  he  might  be  no  burthen  to  hii  motlicr.     At 
this  place,  his  superior  talents  so  much  excited 
the  jealousy  of  a  performer  to  whom  he  had 
been  preferred,  that   the  latter  drew  his  sword 
upon   him    on    leaving   the    opera-house,    and 
Handel  was  preserved  from  a  fatal  thrust  only 
by  a  music-book  buttoned  up   under  his  coat. 
It  was  at  Hambmg  tliat  he   composed  his  first 
opera  of  Almeria,  being  then,  according  to  one 
account,    under   fifteen    years  of  age  ;  tiiough 
another  account  dates  its  appearance  in  1705.  It 
was  performed  thirty  nights  successively  ;  .ind 
two    others    which    followed    it  were    received 
with  equal  applau^e.     He  coniinucd  at  iiom- 
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burg  about  five  years,  when,  having  saved  a 
little  money,  he  resolved  to  indulge  his  desire 
of  seeing  Italy.  He  first  went  to  Florence, 
where  he  was  graciously  received  by  the  grand- 
duke,  for  whom  he  composed  the  opera  of 
"  Roderigo."  He  next  visited  Venice,  and  at  that 
city  composed  his  "  Agrippina,"  which  was  per- 
formed twenty-seven  nights  successively  with 
unbounded  applause.  Rome  was  his  next  stage  ; 
and  the  reputation  which  preceded  him,  caused 
several  persons  of  distinction  in  th.at  capital  to 
welcome  his  arrival  with  polite  messages.  Car- 
dinal Ottoboni,  a  great  musical  amateur,  intro- 
duced him  to  Corelli,  who  played  the  first 
violin  in  Iiis  band.  Handel  composed  a  piece 
for  him,  which  that  celebrated  performer  found 
too  difficult  for  his  execution  ;  and  he  patiently 
bore  the  petulance  which  the  young  Saxon 
sliewed  on  the  occasion.  Handel  had  a  trial  of 
skill  on  the  harpsichord  with  the  famous  Scar- 
latti, the  event  of  which  is  differently  related  ; 
but  it  is  agreed  that  upon  the  organ  his  supe- 
riority was  allowed  by  Scarlatti  himself.  At- 
tempts were  made  by  the  great  ecclesiastics 
with  whom  he  was  conversant  at  Rome,  to 
induce  him  to  embrace  the  Roman-catholic 
faith  ;  but  Handel,  though  rather  careless  on 
this  head,  silenced  all  arguments  by  the  positive 
declaration  that  he  would  live  and  die  in  the 
religion  of  his  parents.  He  composed  many 
pieces  of  music  at  Rome,  and  thence  paid  a 
vibit  to  Naples.  A  second  visit  to  Florence  and 
Venice  completed  his  Italian  tour  ;  after  which, 
he  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  his 
own  country.  Taking  Hanover  in  his  way,  he 
was  there  introduced  by  baron  Kilmansegge  to 
the  elector,  George  I.  who  settled  upon  him  a 
pension  of  1500  crowns.  It  was  accompanied 
with  a  gracious  permission  of  absenting  himself 
for  a  year  in  England,  whither  he  had  received 
pres.sing  invitations.  He  arrived  at  London  in 
the  winter  of  17 10,  which  forms  an  important 
era  in  the  musical  history  of  that  metropolis. 
The  Italian  opera  was  at  this  time  established 
in  England,  but  with  many  defects  and  ab- 
surdities. Handel  was  engaged  by  Aaron  Hill, 
director  of  the  Haymarket  theatre,  to  compose 
an  opera  written  by  Rossi,  on  the  subject  of 
Tasso's  "  Rinaldo  ;"  and  such  was  his  rapidity, 
that  he  finished  the  task  in  a  fortnight.  It  was 
highly  successful,  and  opened  to  the  English 
public  such  a  store  of  rich  and  sublime  music 
as  it  had  never  before  possessed.  He  staid  a 
year  in  this  country,  much  care.ssed  by  persons 
of  distinction,  and  then  returned  to  Hanover. 
In  1712  he  obtained  leave  to  revisit  England, 
where  his  reception  made  him  forget  liis  obli- 


gations to  return ;  so  that  when  George  I.  in 
1 7 14,  came  over  as  king,  he  durst  not  appear 
before  him.  Baron  Kilmansegge  contrived  an 
expedient  for  agreeably  bringing  him  to  his 
master's  remembrance,  which  was  that  of  pre- 
paring a  musical  entertainment  for  his  majesty 
at  a  water-party  made  by  the  baron.  On  this 
occasion  he  composed  his  well-known  "  Water- 
piece,"  the  style  of  which  was  recognised  by 
the  king,  and  he  was  soon  after  restored  to 
favour.  Handel's  residence  was  now  fixed  in 
England,  and  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  earl  of  Burlington  to  take  up  his  abode  at 
his  house  in  Piccadilly :  he  continued  to  com- 
pose operas,  the  original  merit  of  which  is  such, 
that  a  minute  critique  upon  them  forms  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  Dr.  Barney's  fourth  volume  of 
his  History  of  Music.  In  1718  he  changed  his 
patron  for  the  duke  of  Chandos,  who  engaged 
him  to  reside  at  his  magnificent  seat  of  Cannons, 
for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  chapel  service. 
Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  in  the  Haymarket  in  1720,  Handel 
was  made  its  director,  and  went  over  to  Dresden 
to  engage  performers.  Among  these  was  the 
celebrated  singer  Senesino,  who  proved  a  pow- 
erful aid  to  him  in  the  ensuing  contest  with 
Bononeini.  As  every  thing  in  England  was  at 
that  time  tinged  with  party-politics,  Handel 
was  adopted  by  the  tories,  while  the  cause  of 
Bononeini  was  espoused  by  the  whigs.  But,^ 
however  the  parties  might  be  balanced,  the 
men  were  not ;  and  upon  a  trial  of  skill  in  the 
joint  composition  of  the  opera  "  Muzio  Scae- 
vola,"  the  genius  of  Handel  proved  decidedly 
victorious  over  the  mere  science  and  taste  of  his 
rival.  Though  not  a  proud  man,  he  was  con- 
scious of  his  powers,  and  could  ill  brook  to 
divide  his  fame  with  a  singer.  He  was  also 
somewhat  rough  and  capricious ;  so  that  a 
quarrel  took  place  between  him  and  Senesino, 
whicli  the  mediation  of  the  nobility  was  un- 
able to  reconcile.  This  was  followed  by  the 
dispute  between  the  two  female  singers,  Faus- 
tina and  Cuzzoni,  which  threw  the  whole  body 
of  musical  amateurs  into  parties,  and  exposed 
them  to  ridicule.  These  storms  broke  up  the 
academy ;  and  while  Handel,  continuing  at  the 
Haymarket,  endeavoured  to  support  himsilf  by 
new  compositions  and  performers,  the  offended 
nobility  set  up  a  rival  opera-house  in  Lincoln's- 
inn- fields,  wliich  had  the  aid  of  Porpora's 
compositions,  and  Farinelli's  astonishing  vocal 
powers.  Handel  was  fairly  beat  out  of  the 
Haymarket,  and  made  an  engagement  with 
Rich  at  Covent-garden.  There  he  continued 
an  unequal  conte»t   with  a  pertinacity  which 
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greatly  injured  liis  fortune,  and  gave  so  much 
exercise   to    his    passions,    that    not   only    his 
health,  but  his  understanding,  became  deranged. 
He  was  affected  with  a  palsy  of  the  right  hand 
and  arm,  and  had  fits  of  alternate  dejection  and 
violence  which  amounted  to  a  degree  of  insanity. 
The   use   of  the    baths   of  Aix-la-chapelle  en- 
tirely removed  both  disorders,  and  he  returned 
to  London    in   perfect  health    in    1736.     The 
town  was  soon  after  treated  with  an  union  of 
Dryden's  poetry  and   Handel's    music,    in  the 
perforinance   of  "  Alexander's  Feast,"   which 
had  a  deserved  success.     He  continued  to  com- 
pose operas  ;  but  his  chief  attention  began  to  be 
turned  to  oratorios,  a   species  of  sacred  drama 
in    which   he   had   already  made  some    essays. 
Though  fashion  was  still  in  opposition  to  him, 
the  public  in  general  had   a   due  sense   of  its 
obligations   to    him ;    and    a    concert   for   his 
benefit,    in    1738,    produced    him    clear    800/. 
About  this  time  an  uncommon  tribute  of  respect 
and  gratitude  was  paid  to  him  by  Mr.  Tyers, 
proprietor  of  Vauxhall,  who  placed  a   marble 
Statue   of  him,  by   Roubillac,  in    his   gardens. 
The  success  of  his  oratorios  was  as  yet  but  in- 
different;  and   even    his  "  Messiah,"  said    to 
have  been  first  performed  in  1 741,  at  Covent- 
garden,    was   coldly   received.      This   circum- 
stance, and  the  disorder  of  his  affairs,  induced 
him  in  that  year  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  Ireland.     Pope,    who   though  void 
of  taste  and   knowledge   in    music,  might  yet 
have  been  excited  to  feeling  by  Handel's  strains, 
and  who  had   been  apprised  by  his  friend  Ar- 
buthnot,  of  the  wonderful  genius  of  our  com- 
poser, mentions   his  retreat  to   Ireland  in  the 
following  lints  of  his  Dunciad  : 

Strong  in  new  arms,  lo  I  giant  Handel  stands, 
L'kc  bolJBriareus  with  a  Imndrcd  hands  : 
To  siir,  to  rouze,  to  slibkc  the  soul  he  comes, 
And  Jovt'sown  ihundirs  follow  Mars's  drum?. 
Arrest  him,  empress  [Dulncss],  or  you  skcpno  more!  — 
She  heard,  and  drove  him  to  th'  Hibernian  shore. 

IV.  65. 

He  was  well  received  in  Dublin,  wliere  lie 
judiciously  commenced  with  performing  his 
Messiah  for  the  benefit  of  the  city-prison. 
After  an  abs.nce  of  nine  montlis,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  entertained  the  town  with  an 
oratorio  from  San.son  Agonistts.  He  con- 
tinued, notwith<-tanding  some  opposition,  to 
pain  in  tlie  public  esteem,  and  h.id  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  Messiah  established  as  the 
Aublimest  effort  of  musical  genius,  and  paral- 
lelled with  the  pieces  of  Shakespf  ar  ar.d  Milton 


in  the  poetical  art.  The  stores  of  his  invention 
appeared  inexhaustible ;  and  year  after  year 
produced  new  compositions  of  the  oratorio 
kind,  in  which  the  sublime  of  music  was  pre- 
sented under  every  possible  variety.  At  length, 
in  1 75 1,  his  eyes  began  to  be  affected  with  a 
gutta  serena,  which  sunk  his  spirits  to  a  state 
of  the  deepest  despondence,  and  which,  at 
length,  term.inated  in  total  blindness.  When 
the  event  was  decided,  his  mind  seems  to  have 
recovered  its  tone,  and  he  continued  to  assist  in 
the  performance  of  his  oratorios,  only  ceasing 
to  accompany  them  with  his  harpsichord.  His 
extempore  voluntaries  on  the  organ  were  still 
admirable,  and  his  hand  retained  all  its  powers 
of  execution.  The  sense  of  religion,  which  he 
had  imbibed  when  young,  but  which  had  been 
long  suspended,  returned  upon  him  in  the  con- 
cluding years  of  his  life,  and  he  seemed  to  feel 
strongly  those  devotional  sentiments  which  he 
had  so  much  contributed  to  excite  in  others. 
He  was  present  at  the  performance  of  one  of 
his  oratorios  eight  days  before  his  death,  which 
happened  on  April  14,  1759.  He  was  interred 
in  Westminster  abbey,  where  a  fine  monument 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  He  lived  in 
celibacy,  and  left  a  considerable  fortune  to  his 
relations. 

Handel's  early  and  assiduous   application   to 
his  profession  did  not  permit  him   to   acquire 
much    literary   knowledge.     He  spoke    several 
modern  languages,  but  blended   them   all  sin- 
gularly in   his  conversation.     He  was  gross  in 
his  appetites,  and   little  disposed   to  social  at- 
tachments ;    economical  in  his  affairs,  but   li- 
beral.    Of  his  musical   powers,  it  is   scarcely 
possible  to  speak  too  highly,  since  the  copious- 
ness   and    facility    of    his    invention,    and    the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  his  conceptions,  were 
perhaps   never  exceeded.     No  music  so  pecu- 
liarly speaks  ta  the  soul  as  his  ;  it  has  therefore 
been  the  particular  favourite  of  a  nation  which 
delights  more  in  strong  impressions  on  the  mind, 
than   in    delicate    addresses    to    the    sense.     A 
very  honourable  national  testimony  of  applause 
to  the  genius  of  Handel  was  given  in  1784,  by 
a  cQinmcmoralion  at  Westminster  abbey,  consist- 
ing of  the  performance  of  pieces,    selected  froni 
his  works,   by  a  band  of  more  than   500  voices 
and  instruments,  in   the  presence  of  their  ma- 
jesties, and  the  (list  personages  of  the  kingdom. 
These    were     continued    for    some    successive- 
years,   with    increased   bands,    and    applied    to: 
charitable  purposes.     Hfs  oratorios  are  still  an-. 
nually  performed  in  Lent  at  the  theatres,  and 
make  a  part  of  all  great  musical  celebrations  iii 
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different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Haiukiiu's 
Hist,  of  Aluiic.  Burney's  Ditto.  Ann.  Rcgist. 
1760. — A. 
HANIFAH.  See  Abou-Hanifah. 
HANKIUS,  Martin,  a  learned  writer  and 
professor,  was  born  in  1633,  "^^  Brcslaw,  where 
his  father  was  a  minister.  He  studied  first  in 
his  native  city,  and  then  at  Jena,  where  he  ac- 
quired a  reputation  which  caused  liim  to  be  in- 
vited to  the  professorship  of  morals  and  history 
at  Gotha.  In  1661  lie  was  called  to  the  same 
chair,  and  that  of  rhetoric,  in  the  Elizabeth 
college  at  Breslaw  ;  to  which  ofhce  was  added, 
in  1760,  that  of  librarian.  He  was  afterwards 
made  rector  of  the  college,  and  inspector  of  all 
the  other  schools.  By  the  many  learned  works 
which  he  published,  his  fame  was  extended 
throughout  Germany ;  and  the  emperor,  Leo- 
pold, sent  for  him  to  Vienna,  to  make  some 
arrangements  in  his  library,  for  which  service  he 
gave  him  a  liberal  recompence.  Hankius  closed 
a  laborious  life  in  1  709,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 
His  principal  works  are  :  "  De  Romanarum 
rerum  Scriptoribus,"  two  vols.  410,  1669,  1675; 
"  De  Byzantinarum  rerum  Scriptoribus,"  4to, 
1677;  various  tracts  on  the  history  and  an- 
tiquities of  Silesia ;  harangues,  comedies,  and 
poems  in  Latin.     Mcreri. — A. 

HANNEKEN,  Memnon,  a  learned  German 
Lutheran  divine,  who  flourished  in  tlie   seven- 
teenth century,    was   born    at   Blaxen,    in   the 
county  of  Oldenburg,  in  the  year  1595.    After 
pursuing  his  studies   at  Bremen  and  Stade,  in 
the   year    161 7   he    went   to  the  university  of 
Giessen,  whence    he   removed   in   16 19  to  fill 
some  post  in  the  college  of  Oldenburg.     Two 
years  afterwards  he  relinquished  this  situation, 
in    order     to    study    theology    under    Nicholas 
Hurnius  at  Wittemberg.     He  then  successively 
visited    the    universities    of   Leipsic,    Altdorf, 
Tubingen,    Basil,    and   Strasburg.     While    he 
was  in  the  latter  city  he  was  invited  to  fill  the 
chair  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and  to  accept 
cf  the  office  of  minister  in  one  of  the  Lutheran 
churches  ;  but  he  declined  these  offers,  and  re- 
turned to  his  native  country.      In  1626  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Mar- 
purg  -,  and  in  the  following  year  was  nominated 
by  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  professor  of  theo- 
logy and   of  the   Oriental    languages.     He  dis- 
charged the  duties   of  these  appointments  till 
the  year  1646,  when  he  accepted  the  post  of 
superintendent  of  the  churches  at  Lubeck.    He 
died  at  that  city  in  the  year  1671.     He  was  the 
author  of  "  A  Hebrew  Grammar  ;"  "  Expositio 
Epistolae  Pauli  ad  Ephesios,"  1631,  4tOi  "  An 


Abridgment  of  Theology  ;"  "  Scutum  CathoHcK 
Veritatis;"  "  Irenicum  Catholico-evangelicum;" 
"  Expositio  Epistolx  Pauli  ad  Romanos  ;"  and 
a  variety  of  treatiss  in  theological  controversy. 
Aloreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.—M. 

HANNEKEN,  Philip-Lewis,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Marpurg,  in  the  year 
1637.  In  1657  he  went  to  the  university  of 
Giessen,  and  afterwards  studied  for  some  time 
at  Leipsic,  Wittemberg,  and  Rostock.  Having 
distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  in  phi- 
losophy and  theology,  he  was  made  a  professor 
at  Giessen  in  1663,  ^""^  soon  afterwards  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 
In  1670  he  was  nominated  professor  in  that 
faculty,  as  well  as  assessor  to  die  Consistory; 
and,  upon  a  vacancy  taking  place,  obtained  the 
posts  of  first-professor  of  theology,  and  sub- 
intendant-general.  In  1693  he  was  called  to 
fill  the  chair  of  theology  at  Wittemberg,  which 
he  occupied  till  his  death,  in  the  year  1706. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  Philological  Notes  on 
the  Book  of  Joshua,"  in  Latin  ;  *'  A  Sketch  of 
the  History  of  the  Avians,"  in  the  same  lan- 
guage ;  "  Constantius  Sophus ;"  "  Ectypa 
Divinx  Voluntatis  circa  Salutem  Humanam  ;" 
"  Observationes  fideles  in  Systema  Theologiuni 
Marcsii ;"  "  De  Turbelis  Phantasi?e  in  objecto 
prscipuo  Religiosx  Pietatis,"  &c.  Aloreri. — M. 

HANNIBAL,  son  of  Hamilcar,  one  of  the  ' 
most  famous  generals  recorded  in  history,  was 
born  about  B.C.  246.  At  the  age  of  nine  he 
gladly  accepted  his  father's  offer  of  taking  him 
to  the  Spanish  war,  as  related  in  a  preceding 
article.  It  does  not  appear  how  long  he  re- 
mained in  Spain  at  this  first  visit,  but  doubtless 
long  enough  to  imbibe  the  rudiments  of  the 
military  art  under  so  excellent  a  master.  When 
his  brother-in-law  Asdrubal  succeeded  to  the 
command,  Hannibal,  then  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  was  sent  for  by  him  from  Carthage,  and 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  cavalry. 
He  soon  displayed  every  quality  of  a  man  born 
for  his  profession.  Brave  to  the  highest  degree 
of  intrepidity,  patient  of  fatigue,  temperate, 
active,  always  attentive  to  his  duty,  he  inspired 
those  under  him  with  confidence,  and  was 
equally  dear  to  his  soldiers  and  his  general. 
During  three  campaigns  he  was  employed  in 
the  most  important  enterprises  ;  and  such  was 
his  reputation,  that  at  tlie  death  of  Asdrubal  he 
was  nominated  his  successor  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  army,  and  the  election  was  con- 
firmed by  the  votes  of  the  senate  and  people  of 
Carthage.  He  proceeded  on  the  plan  of  his 
predecessors  to  extend  the  Carthaginian  don.i- 
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nion  in  Spain,  and  subdued  several  tribes.  By 
a  treaty  made  with  tlic  Romans  by  Asdrubal,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Carthaginians  should  not 
pass  the  river  Ibcrus,  and  also  that  they  sliould 
leave  free  Saguntum  and  other  Greek  colonies, 
although  on  their  side  of  that  river.  Hannibal, 
however,  resolved  to  pay  no  regard  to  these 
conditions,  and  he  took  a  pretext  to  lay  siege  to 
Saguntum.  The  Saguntines  applied  to  Rome 
for  protection,  and  ambassadors  were  thence 
sent  to  interpose  in  their  favour  witli  Hannibal, 
but  he  paid  no  attention  to  their  remonstrances. 
The  siege  lasted  seven  months,  and  every  re- 
source of  skill  and  courage  was  employed  by  the 
besieged  ;  but  the  town  at  length  fell,  and  al- 
most all  tiie  inhabitants  perished  with  it.  The 
Romans,  indignant  at  the  event,  sent  deputies 
to  Carthage  to  demand  the  punishment  of  the 
general,  but  the  influence  of  the  Barcine  faction 
caused  his  conduct  to  be  approved,  'and  a  de- 
claration of  war  immediately  succeeded.  This 
was  the  second  Punic  war,  so  fertile  in  great 
and  disastrous  events,  in  which  Hannibal  was 
for  many  years  tlie  mi)st  conspicuous  actor. 

As  the  supreme  oommand  was  committed  to 
him, he  was  at  liberty  to  pursue  without  controul 
his  daring  project  of  invading  Italy.  He  began  by 
putting  Spain  and  Africa  in  the  best  state  of  de- 
fence •,  and  having  refreshed  his  troops  in  win- 
ter-quarters, he  crossed  the  Iberus  and  com- 
menced his  march  B.C.  218.  He  made  him- 
self master  of  all  the  couiUry  between  that  river 
and  the  Pyrenees,  crossed  those  mountains,  and 
arrived  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Rhone.  He  was 
there  opposed  by  die  Gauls,  but  passed  the  river 
by  a  stratagem  and  dispersed  them.  A  Roman 
army  under  the  consul  Cornelius  Scipio  waited 
here  to  intercept  his  progress.  As  it  was  not 
his  present  business  to  fight,  Hannibal  turned 
northwards,  and  was  conducted  by  some  Gauls, 
who  favoured  his  enterprise,  to  the  foot  of  the 
Alps.  He  ascended  that  formidable  ridge  of 
mountains,  the  barrier  of  Italy,  which  pjrhaps 
had  never  before  been  crossed  by  a  regular  army; 
and  with  vast  fatigue  and  considerable  loss 
passed  it  in  the  space  of  fifteen  days,  liaving 
found  means  to  lead  even  his  cL-pIiants  through 
its  most  difficult  passes.  Wlien  he  gained  the 
plain  of  Insnbria  he  mustered  his  troops,  and 
found,  by  his  own  account  engraven  on  a  column, 
only  20,000  veteran  infantry  and  6000  cavalry 
remaining,  though  other  accounts  make  the 
iiumbcr  mucii  greater.  Probably  tiie  litter  in- 
clude the  auxiliary  Gauls  by  whom  he  was 
joined.  As  he  adv.inced  into  the  country,  he 
was  met  by  iJcipio  at  the  liead  of  his  cavalry, 
between  whom  and  Hannibal's  cavalry  an  en- 


gagement ensued  near  the  river  Ticlnus,  in 
which  the  Romans  were  defeated,  and  the  con- 
sul wounded.  The  Carthaginians  next  crossed 
the  Po,  and  proceeded  to  Placentia.  The  ar- 
rival of  the  consul  Sempronius  brought  on  a  ge- 
neral engagement  on  the  banks  of  the  Trebia, 
which  terminated  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
Romans.  This  success,  and  the  politic  conduct 
of  Hannibal,  drew  over  to  his  party  many  of  the 
Cisalpine  nations,  from  whom  he  obtained  great 
reinforcements.  It  is  said,  however,  that  he  so 
little  confided  in  their  attachment,  that,  fearing 
some  attempt  upon  his  life,  he  practised  various 
arts  of  disguising  his  person  from  day  to  day. 
His  best  resource,  however,  was  to  keep  his 
men  in  action  ;  wherefore,  in  the  spring  B.C. 
2  I  7,  he  passed  the  Appenines  by  a  painful  march, 
in  wliich  he  lost  all  his  elephants  but  one,  and 
was  seized  with  such  a  dcfluxion  on  his  eyes, 
that  the  sight  of  one  of  them  could  never  be  re- 
covered ;  and  penetrating  into  Etruria,  he  ad- 
vanced to  Arretium,  wliere  the  new  consul 
Flaminius  was  encamped.  This  commander 
was  rasli  and  confident,  qualities  which  Hanni- 
bal, who  united  craft  and  stratagem  with  enter- 
prising valour,  always  turned  to  his  advantage. 
By  "his  provocations  he  drew  the  enemy  into  an 
ambuscade  near  the  lake  Tlirasymenus,  and 
falling  upon  them  on  all  sides,  under  cover  of 
a  fog,  he  gained  a  complete  victory,  in  which 
from  20,000  to  30,090  of  the  Rvimans  were 
killed  or  made  prisoners,  and  Flaminius  was  left 
among  the  slain.  The  conflict  on  both  sides 
was  so  fierce,  that  the  armies  are  said  to  have 
been  insensible  of  a  great  earthquake  that  hap- 
pened during  the  action,  and  overthrew  several 
cities.  This  severe  blow  caused  the  Romans  to 
commit  the  safety  of  tlie  state  to  Fabius  ISIaxi- 
mus,  whom  they  made  dictator  (.see  his  artii  le). 
Great  caution  and  vigilance  were  united  with 
military  skill  in  this  commander;  and  Hannibal 
was  unable  by  all  his  artifices  to  make  him  re- 
linquish his  plan  of  attending  his  niarch,  taking 
strong  posts  in  iiis  neighbourhood,  and  avoiding 
any  general  action.  Hannibal  made  a  great 
compass  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  side  of 
Italy,  laying  waste  all  the  districts  througli 
which  he  marched.  He  entered  the  fine  pro- 
vince of  Campania,  and  by  his  ravages  excited 
loud  complaints  against  Fabius,  wjio  was  eon- 
tented  with  watching  his  motions  from  the  hills. 
Tlie  Roman  was,  howevei',  near  taking  him  :ii 
liis  toils  at  a  pass  in  the  mountains  between  that 
country  and  Samnium  ;  but  llannib.il  by  means 
of  a  stratagem  induced  the  enemy  to  abandon 
the  posts  in  wliich  they  lay  in  ambush,  and  then 
made  his  way   unopposed   tlirough  tlic  defile. 
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He  wintered  in  Samnium,    and  in  the  spring, 
for  want  of  provisions,  was  obliged  to  retire 
inio  Apulia.     In  the  meantime  the  Romans  had 
raised  a  very  numerous  army,  which,  under  the 
consuls  /^milius  Paulus  and  Terentius  Varro, 
marched  to  the  scene  of  action.     Paulus  was  a 
disciple  of  Fabius,  but  Varro  possessed  the  te- 
merity and  arrogant   confidence  of  his   prede- 
cessor Flamiiiius.     He  insisted  upon  following 
Hannibal   into    Apulia,    and    overtook   him    at 
Cannae,  then  an  obscure  phice,  but  made  ever- 
memorable  by  the  subsequent  catastrophe.   The 
equal  authority  of  the  consuls  gave  them  a  right 
of  alternate  daily  command,  and  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult for  Hannibal  on  Varro's  day  to  bring  on 
a  general  engagement  on  the  plain,   where  his 
superiority  in  crivalry  afforded  him  the  advantage 
he  sought.     The  defeat  at  Canna,  B.C.  216, 
was  one  of  the  most  disastrous  the  Romans  ever 
sustained.     Their  loss  is  stated  at  from  50,000 
to    70,000,    besides    prisoners.       The    consul 
./Emilius,  who  had  used  all  his  influence  to  pre- 
vent the  battle,  was  one  of  the  victims.     Han- 
nibal's   superior    generalship    was    powerfully 
displayed  on  this  occasion,  for  his  whole  army 
is  stated  at  no  more  than  40,000  foot  and  10,000 
horse.   After  the  victory  both  Koman  camps  fell 
into  his  hands,  ;>nd  it  sesmed  as  if  nothing  re- 
mained to  prevent  him  from  putting  an  end  to 
the  republic.     Maherbal  urged  him  immediately 
to  march  to  Rome,  and  many  of  the  ancients 
concurred  with  him  in  his  reproach,  "  that  Han- 
nibal knew  how  to  conquer,   but  not  how  to 
make  use  of  his  victory."      But  this  censure, 
which  has  been  applied  to  several  other  great 
generals,   appears  to  be  refuted  in  respect  to 
Hannibal,  by  the  consideration  of  the  state  of 
his  army,  now  diminished  by  a  hard-fought  en- 
gagement, and  in  no  condition  to  undertake  the 
siege  of  a  capital,  every  citizen  of  which  was  a 
soldier.     The   immedii'te    conse  ,uence    of   the 
battle  was  the  defection  of  most  of  the  Roman 
allies  in  that  part  of  Italy,  and  the  surrender  of 
the  opulent  city  of  Capua,  to  which  the  Car- 
thaginian army  advanced.  In  the  meantime  Han- 
nibal sent  his  brother  Mago  to  Carthage  to  an- 
nounce his  success,  and  reijuest  a  reinforcement 
of  men  and  a  supply  of  money  and  provisions, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Hanno, 
were    decreed   liim.      The    bad   effects   of  the 
luxury  of  Capua  upon  Hannibal  himself  and  his 
army  have  been  a  favourite  theme  of  declama- 
tion, but  perhaps  rather  upon  philosophical  than 
military  principles.     It  has  seldom  been  seen 
that  the  licentious  indulgence  of  winter-quarters 
has   essentially    injured    military    courage    and 
discipline  wheo  the  time  of  action  returned  j 


and  the  subsequent  decline  of  Hannibal's  affairs 
may  readily  be  accounted  for,  from  the  delay  in 
sending  him  succours,  the  necessary  diminution 
of  his  veteran  troops  in  a  long  service,  and  that 
unconquerable  spirit  of  Rome  which  made  her 
rise  with  fresh  -vigour  after  every  overthrow. 
The  first  general  who  successfully  opposed  Han- 
nibal in  the  field  was  Claudius  Marcellus,   who 
gave  him    repeated  checks  before    Nola.     He 
hovifever  took  Casilinum  and  other  towns,  and 
strengthened  the  Carthaginian  interest  by  making 
a  treaty  with  Philip  III.  king  of  Macedon.     He 
likewise  excited  disturbances  in   Sicily,   which 
found  some  employment  for  the  Romans,  and 
caused  iVIarcellus  to  be  sent  into  that  island. 
The  Romans  were  successful  in  several  actions 
against    detached  parties  of  the  Carthaginians 
and  their  allies,  and  were  gaining  ground,  when 
the  important  city  of  Tarentum  was  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  Hannibal.     The  siege  of  its 
citadel  kept  him  in  that  part  of  Italy,  where  he 
made  himself  master  of  some  other  places  ;  but 
in  the   meantime    the  Romans  attempted    the 
recovery  of  Capua.     He  marched  to  its  relief, 
and   almost    entirely   cut  off  two   considerable 
bodies  of  Romans  ;  but  upon  his  return  to  Ta- 
rentum it  was  again  invested.  Receivhig  inform- 
ation  that   it  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremi- 
ties, he  again  advanced  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
made    a    fierce   attack   upon   tlve    Romans   en- 
trenched before  it ;  but  he  was  received  with  so 
much  resolution  by  the  proconsuls  Fulvius  Flac- 
cus  and  Appius  Claudius,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  sound  a  retreat.     He  then  took  the  bold  re- 
solution of  making  a  diversion  by  marching  to 
Rome  itself.      It  was  B.C.  2H  when  he  ap- 
peared at  the  gates  of  that  capital,  the  great  ob- 
ject of  so  many  toilsome  years  !     But  So  much 
was  the  terror  of  his  name  diminished,  that  only 
one   of  the   proconsuls  was   recalled,    and   the 
senate  calmly  entrusted  the  defence  of  the  city 
to  tlie  valour  of  its  inhabitants.     Hannibal  sur- 
veyed it  on  different  sides,  and  drew  up  his  army 
before  it  in  order  of  battle ;  but  finding  that  the 
alarm  of  his  sudden  arrival  had  subsided,  and 
that  no  impression  was  to  be  made,  he  ravaged 
the  surrounding  country,  and  then  withdrew  to 
Capua.     He  there  surpiised  anti  drove  away  the 
remaining  proconsul ;  but  expecting  to  have  the 
whole  force  of  Rome  upon  him,  he  marched 
back  as  far  as  Rhegium.     Capua  was  again  in- 
vested, and  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Romans  ; 
so    that    this    daring    enterprise    of    Hannibal 
only  contributed  to  the  diminution  of  his  repu- 
tation. 

From  this  period  the  sole  theatre  of  Hannibal's 
exploits   in  Italy  was   the  southern  extremity 
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of  It,  where  he  maintained  himself  with  great 
persiiverance.  and  continued  to  find  employ- 
ment for  the  Roman  arms,  though  he  ceased  to 
excite  present  alarm.  Marcellus,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Syracuse,  came  to  gather  fresh  laurels 
in  opposing  Hannibal.  1  he  Cartliaginian  ge- 
neral had  recently  defeated  the  proconsul  Ful- 
vius,  who  lost  his  life  and  die  great«st  part  of 
his  army  in  the  action.  Marcellus  fought  three 
battles  with  Hannibal :  the  iirst  indecisive  ;  the 
second  to  his  disadvantage  ;  the  third  a  consi- 
derable but  bloody  victory.  Hannibal  was  fur- 
ther mortified  by  the  recovery  of  i  arentum  to 
the  Romans  under  Fabius.  He  was  however 
recompensed  by  the  success  of  a  stratagem,  by 
which  Marcellus  and  the  other  consul  Quinctius 
were  enclosed  by  a  party  of  N  umidian  horse, 
tlie  first  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  the  second 
mortally  wounded.  Hannibal  treated  the  re- 
mains of  his  renowned  adversary  witli  great 
honour,  and  sent  to  liis  son  the  ashes  of  the 
burnt  body  in  a  silver  urn  crowned  with  laurel. 
His  behaviour  on  this  and  other  similar  occa- 
sions, seems  inconsistent  with  that  character  of 
savage  ferocity  whicli  the  Roman  historians  are 
desirous  of  fixing  upon  him.  The  year  B.  C. 
207  again  brought  Rome  into  extreme  danger, 
by  the  entrance  into  Italy  of  Asdrubal,  Hanni- 
bal's brother,  with  a  powerful  army.  The  plan 
was  that  a  junction  should  be  formed  between 
the  two  brothers ;  but  Hannibal,  advancing  for 
that  purpose  into  Lucania,  was  opposed  by  the 
consul  Claudius,  who  gained  some  advantages 
over  him.  By  reinforcements,  however,  he 
was  enabled  to  advance  to  Canusium,  where  he 
encamped  over-against  the  Roman  army.  Mean- 
time Asdrubal,  who  had  wasted  his  time  in  the 
siege  of  Placentia,  was  proceeding  along  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  when  he  was  met  on  the 
banks  of  the  Metiiurus  by  the  consul  Livius, 
■whomClaudius  had  joined  with  a  select  body  of 
his  troops.  An  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
Asdrubal  was  killed,  and  his  army  almost  totally 
destroyed  (see  his  life).  Hannibal  was  made 
acquainted  with  this  fatal  event  by  the  head  of 
his  brother  thrown  into  his  trenches.  He  re- 
cognised the  fortune  of  Carthage,  and  retired 
to  the  extremity  ol  Brutium.  For  some  years 
longer  he  maintained  there  a  defensive  war  with 
various  success,  still  formidable,  while  the  af- 
fairs of  his  country  were  upon  the  decline  in  all 
other  parts.  At  length  the  invasion  of  Africa 
by  Seipio  recalled  him  to  the  defence  of  Car- 
thage. With  great  reluctance  he  left  Italy  in 
the  seventeenth  year  after  his  entering  it  ;  and 
his  departure  was  celebrated  at  Rome  with  pub- 
lic rejoicings.     Not  being  able  to  persuade  a 


body  of  his  Brutian  auxiliaries  to  embark  with 
him,  he  is  said  to  have  ordered  them  all  to  be 
massacred  ;  and  indeed  his  present  state  of  mind 
was  likely  to  call  forth  all   the  cruelty  which 
might  be  latent  in  his  disposition.     His  arrival 
in  Africa  induced  the  Carthaginians  to  violate  a 
truce  they  had  made  with  Seipio,  and  gave  a 
temporary  revival  to  their  interest;    yet  so  sen- 
sible was  he  of  the  impending  danger,  that  he 
made  proposals  of  accommodation  to  the  llo- 
man  general.     Some  historians  have   supposed 
an  interview  between  tlrese  two   famous  com- 
manders, and  Livy  has  exercised  his  eloquence 
in  the  speeches    he  attributes  to  each.     The 
final  decision   w.ns  however  left  to  the  sword, 
and  the  battle   of  Zama,    B.C.   202,    finished 
the  contest.     On  this  great  occasion  Haimibal 
exerted  all  the  skill  of  a  general  and  the  courage 
of   a    soldier ;     but    fortune    declared    for    the 
younger   competitor.      He   was  obliged   to   fly 
from  a  field  covered  v.-ith  his  slaughtered  troops, 
and  he  declared  to  the  Carthaginian  senate,  that 
a  peace  upon  any  terms  was  their  only  resource. 
His  credit  was  not  destroyed  among  his  coun- 
trymen by  the  calamitous  issue  of  a  war  chiefly 
originating  from  himself.      He  appears  to  have 
been    employed    in   some   military    expeditions 
against  the  neighbouring  Africans  ;  till  the  Ro- 
man senate  refusing    to   restore 'their  hostages 
while  Hannibal  was  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  command.    The  honourable 
office   of  praetor  was  however  confenxd  upon 
him  ;   and  in  executing  it  he  displayed  talents 
not  less  fitted  for  peace  than  fur  war.     He  re- 
gulated tlie  finances,  rectified  abuses  in  the  ad- 
ministration   of  justice,    and    exposed   various 
frauds  and  corruptions   in  the   public   officers. 
The  popularity  he  acquired  by  these  measures 
excited  the  enmity  of  the  arisiocratical  faction, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  through  their 
instigation,  that  the  Romans  accused  Hannibal 
of  concerting  hoitllities  against  them  with  king 
Antiochus.    He  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw 
from  the  storm,  and  leaving  the  city  in  disguise, 
he  passed  over  to  the  isle  of  Cercina.     Thence 
he  proceeded  to  Tyre,   where  he  was   received 
with  distinction,     He  continued  his  journey  by 
Antiochto  Ephesus,  where  Antiochus  then  was, 
with  whom  he  held  many  conferences  concern- 
ing his   meditated  war  with   the  Romans.     It 
was  his  advice  that  Italy  shoidd  be  made  the 
seat  of  the  war  ;   and   he  offered,  if  placed   at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  to  make  a  descent 
in  that  country,  and  keep  the  enemy  engaged 
till  the  king  should  arrive  with  the  main  force. 
The  Cirtluiginians,  when  they  heard  of  Han- 
nibal's reception  by  Antiochus,  sent  notice  of 
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it  to  the  Romans,  who  endeavoured  to  counter- 
act his  influence.  They  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  king,  who,  by  affecting  afamlhar  intercourse 
with  Hannibal,  endeavoured  to  render  him  su- 
spected. The  ministers  of  Antiochus  also  by 
their  jealousy  thwarted  his  plans  ;  and  neither 
was  his  counsel  followed,  nor  his  services  en- 
gaged at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  When  the 
vain  monarch  had  been  ignominiously  driven 
from'Greece,  and  was  flattering  himself  with  a 
secure  retreat  to  his  Asiatic  dominions,  Hanni- 
bal, who  knew  the  Romans  too  well  to  suppose 
they  would  fail  to  pursue  their  advantage,  in- 
duced him  to  make  preparations  for  his  defence. 
He  was  himself  entrusted  with  the  command  of 
a  fleet,  which  was  defeated  by  that  of  the  Rho- 
dians  oif  the  coast  of  Pamphylia,  the  military 
skill  of  the  Carthaginian  being  probably  of  little 
use  on  this  element.  He,  however,  drew  off 
the  squadron  under  his  particular  command  in 
good  order.  It  is  more  extraordinary  if,  as 
afhrmed,  he  was  one  of  the  royal  generals  at  the 
battle  of  ISIagnesia,  that  he  should  have  been 
undistinguished  in  the  action.  But  our  accounts 
of  the  later  transactions  of  this  great  man  are 
imperfect    and   perplexed. 

When  Antiochus  was  compelled  to  make  peace 
with  the  Romans,  one  of  their  leading  conditions 
was,  that  Hannibal  should  be  delivered  to  them. 
Foreseeingthis  consequence, hewithdrew in  time, 
and  is  said  first  to  have  retired  to  Crete,  where  lie 
employed  his  craft  in  concealing  his  treasures  ; 
unless  the  stories  to  this  effect  are  inventions 
founded  upon  his  reputation  for  refined  artifice. 
Some  writers  mention  his  taking  refuge  in  Ar- 
menia, where  he  assisted  king  Artaxias  with  his 
advice,  and  gave  him  the  plan  of  the  city  of 
Artaxata  which  he  founded.  It  is  agreed  that 
his  last  asvlum  was  the  court  of  Prusias  king  of 
Bithynia,  whom  he  aided  in  forming  a  confe- 
deracy against  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus,  and 
served  successfully  in  a  war  with  that  prince. 
As  an  instance  of  his  freedom  from  the  pre- 
vailing superstitions,  it  is  recorded  {Cicero  Je 
Divin.)  that  once  advising  Prusias  to  engage  the 
enemy,  the  king  objected  that  the  entrails  of  the 
sacrifice  were  inauspiciouii.  "  Whit,"  replietl 
Hannibal,  "  do  you  rely  more  upon  the  carcase 
of  a  brute  beast,  than  the  judgment  of  an  ex- 
perienced commander  ?"  The  Roman  vengeance, 
however,  reached  him  in  this  remote  part. 
Eumenes  was  their  ally  ;  and  they  sent  ambas- 
sadors (see  Flaminius)  to  Prusias  to  mediate  a 
peace  between  the  two  kings,  and  demand  Han- 
nibal as  the  incendiary  between  them.  Prusias 
was  unable  to  resist  such  a  requisition,  and  sent 
soldiers  to  surround  tlie  liousc  of  the  Cartha- 


ginian. When  he  found  an  escape  impossible, 
after  solemnly  imprecating  curs.es  upon  the  head 
of  Prusias  for  his  violation  of  faith  and  hospi- 
tality, he  swallowed  a  poison  which  he  carried 
about  him  against  such  an  emergency,  and  died 
B.C.  183,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  Thus 
miserably  perished  a  man  accounted  by  all  the 
ancients  one  of  the  most  consummate  masters 
of  the  art  of  war  in  all  its  branches  ;  of  a  lofty 
enterprising  genius,  indefatigable,  inexhaustible 
in  resources,  and  equally  formidable  in  the  cabi- 
net and  the  field.  The  Romans,  his  inveterate 
foes,  have  loaded  his  moral  character  with  every 
imputation  of  cruelty  and  perfidy.  He  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  profuse  of  human  blood, 
and  to  have  scrupled  no  means  to  obtain  his 
ends;  but  in  these  points  he  was  not  distin- 
guished from  many  of  tlreir  own  commanders  \ 
and  it  appears  that  he  was  not  incapable  of  ge- 
nerosity of  sentiment,  and  that  he  could  honour 
valour  in  an  enemy.  He  nearly  balanced  the 
fortune  of  Carthage  and  of  Rome,  and  inflicted 
such  wounds  upon  the  latter  as  never  could  be 
forgotten.  His  name  is  pronounced  with  a  kind 
of  horror  by  its  poets  and  historians,  who  paint 
him  as  the  very  demon  of  ruin  and  devastation. 

Dirus  per  urbes  Afcr  ut  Ital.is, 
Ceu  flamma  pel' taedas,  vtl  Eurus 
Per  Siculas  equitavit  undas. 

Horat.  Od.  iv.  4. 
When  the  dire  African,  his  furious  coursr. 
Like  flame  through  piny  forests,  or  the  force 
Of  Eurus  riding  o'er  the  troubled  sea, 
Held  thro'  the  ravag'd  towns  of  Italy. 

Polybius.  LIvy.   Corn.Nepos.  Univers.Hlst. — A. 

HAiS'NO,  a  Carthaginian  commander,  cele- 
brated for  his  voyage  of  di.scovery,  is  said  by 
Pliny  to  have  lived  during  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  his  republic  ;  and,  by  order  of  the 
state,  to  have  undertaken  the  circumnavigation 
of  Africa,  which  he  completed  from  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar,  to  the  extremity  of  Arabia. 
Mela,  who  mentions  the  same  expedition,  only 
relates,  that  he  sailed  round  a  great  part  of 
Africa,  and  that  his  provisions  failed  him, 
rather  than  the  sea.  He  drew  up  an  account  of 
his  voyage  in  the  Punic  language,  which  was 
translated  into  Greek,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  in  no  great  credit  for  veracity.  He  is  said 
to  have  brought  home  the  skins  of  certain  hairy 
female  savages,  whom  lie  met  with  upon  a  large 
island.  This  story,  if  true,  probably  refers  tor 
some  large  species  of  ape.  A  short  work, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Periplus  of  Hanno," 
is  extant,  and  vi'as  published  first  by  Frobcn,  in 
1533.  Other  editions  have  since  been  made; 
and  it  is  continued  in  the  first  volume  of  Hud- 
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son's  "  Gcojrnphix  Vetcrix  Scriptorcs  Grsccl 
Minores,"    Oxo.-i.    169*5.      Its    authenticity   is, 
however,  disputed  by  the  critics  ;  and  the  learn- 
ed Dodwell    attributes   it  to    some   Greek   of 
Sicily.      Fossil  Hist.  Grac.    Bnyle.    Moreri. — A. 
HANV/AY,    Jonas,  a   merchant   and    tra- 
veller, distinguished  for  his  active  benevolence, 
was  born  in  1712,  at  Portsmouth.     At  an  early 
age  he  went  apprentice  to  a  merchant  at  Lisbon, 
where  he  acquired  tl\e  Portuguese  language,  and 
a  knowledge  of  commerce  in  general.     In  1743 
he  accepted   the  offer  of  a  partnership  in  the 
English  house  of  Dingley,  at  Petersburgh,  and 
there  became  acquainted  with  the  trade  lately 
commenced  on  the  Caspian  sea.     The  concerns 
of  the  partnership  requiring  the  presence  of  one 
of  them    in   Persia,   Mr.  Flanway   gladly   took 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  that    country,,  and 
arrived  at  Astrabad  in   the   l.tter  end  of  that 
year,  with   a  cargo  of  English  gooda.      Nadir 
Shah  at  that  time  reigned  in  Persia ;  and,  in  a 
rebellion  against  him,  the  goods  of  the  English 
factory  were  plundered.     Hanway  underwent 
much  fatigue  in   endeavouring  to  obtain  resti- 
tution, and  his  health  severely  suffered  in  that 
climate;  but  he  %vas  enabled  to  obtain  a  know- 
ledge of  the    manners   and   events   of    Persia, 
which   few    Europeans    possessed.      After  his 
return,  he  published,  in  17531  a  work  entitled 
"  An  Historical  Account  of  the  British  Trade 
over  the  Caspian  Sea  ;  with  a  Journal  of  Travels 
from  London,  tiirough  Russia,  into  Persia,  and 
back    again    through    Russia,    Germany,    and 
Hollar.d  :  to  wV/ich  are  added,   the  Revolutions 
of  Persia  during  the  present  Century,  with  the 
particular  History  of  the  great   Usurper  Nadir 
Kouli ;"  4  vols.  4to.  This  performance  abounds 
with   curious    and    instructive    matter,   but   is 
somewhat  prolix  in  its  style,  and  too  much  in- 
terrupted with  common  moral  observations.     In 
the  same  year  he  engaged  in  the  controversy 
concerning  the  naturalization  of  the  Jews,  and 
published    "  A   Review  of  the   proposed  Na- 
turalization, &c.  by  a  Merchant ;"  of  which  it 
is  said,  that  his  observations  in  t!ie  character  of 
a  merchant  are  more  valuable  than  those  in  the 
character  of  a  divine;  but,  that    the   work    is 
written  with   moderation   and  temper,  unusual 
in  tin;  parties  on  that   angry   debate.     A  tliird 
edition,  much  enlarged,  of  this  work,  appeared 
in  the  same  year.     From  this  time,  Mr.  Han- 
way continued  publishing  on  a  variety  of  topics, 
all  relating   to  some  point  of  public  good,  in 
promoting   schemes  of  charity  and    utility,  or 
proposing  means  of  bettering  the  condition,  and 
mending  the  morals,  of  the    lower   classes  of 
society.     He  was  the  principal  iustitutor  of  the 
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INIarine   Society,  for    llio    purpose   of  training 
friendless  and  deserted  boys  to  the  service  of 
the  navy ;  and  he  attended,  in  other  respscts, 
to  the  great  national  object  of  manning  the  licet. 
The  Magdalen  charity,  for  the  reformation  of 
prostitutes,  first  planned  by  J\Ir.  Dingley,  was 
much  indebted  to  his  activity  for  its  establish- 
ment.    The  education  and  care  of  the  parish 
children  employeii  much  of  his  attention  ;  and 
the  institution  of  Sunday  schools  originated  in 
great  measure  from  him.     He  even   espoused 
the  cause  of  that  unhappy  and  despised  body, 
the  chimney-sweepers,  and  endeavoured  to  al- 
leviate the   hardships    to   which  the  little  ap- 
prentices,   in    this   employ,   are   exposed.      In 
short,  scarcely  any  thing  occurred  in  the  British 
dominions  of  a  nature  to   excite  the  humane 
feelings,  which  did  not  call  forth  his  benevolent 
efforts.     His  fellow-citizens  entertained  such  a 
scn.se  of  his   merits,  that,   in  lord  Bute's  admi- 
nistration, a    deputation   of  the   principal  mer- 
chants of   London  waited   upon   hini   with    a 
request  that  some   public  favour  might  be  con- 
ferred on  a  man  who  had  done  so  much  service 
to  the  community  at  the  expencc  of  his  private 
fortune.     Hanway  was  i:\  consequence  made  a 
commissioner  of  the  navy,  which  post  he  held 
above  twenty  years ;  and  when   he  resigtjed  it, 
the  salary  was  continued  lo  him  for  life.  Ffe  died 
in  1786,  and  a   monument  was  raised   to  his 
memory  by  subscription.     He    was   a    man  of 
several  peculiarities  in  dress   and  manners,  but 
of  the  harmless  kind  ;  eminently  pious,  upright, 
sincere,   and   philanthropical.     liis    knowledge 
was    extensive  ;    his    many   writings    were    all 
useful,  though  they  do  not  rank  high  as  literary 
compositions.     P ugh' s  Life  of  Han-way.  Monthly 
Review. — A. 

IIARDI,  Alexander,  a  French  poet,  bora 
at  Paris,  flourished  in  tlic  reigns  of  Henry  IV. 
and  Lewis  XIII.  and  died  about  1630.  He 
was  the  most  copious  dramatic  writer  r"raiicc 
ever  produced  ;  the  number  of  his  pieces  be- 
ing reckoned  600.  These  were  written  for>i 
strolling  company  of  comedians,  which  he  fur- 
ni-^hed  with  new  performances  at  a  week's 
v/arning,  whenever  they  were  M'anted.  It  can- 
not be  supposed  that  such  compositions  would 
be  master-pieces;  and,  in  fact,  the  works  of 
Hardi  abound  in  violations  of  propiicty  and 
decorum  of  every  kind  ;  nor  does  it  .ippear  that 
any  strokes  of  real  genius  compensate  for  their 
defects.  Fertility  of  invention  was  his  great 
quality ;  and  he  is  praised  for  having  adopted 
the  true  style  of  dramatic  poetry,  and  written 
in  heroic  verse,  though  rude  and  unpolished. 
Before  the  time  of  CorneUle,  he  was  accounted 
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the  prlnoipal  French  tragedian.  Ills  select  v/orks 
were  published  in  five  large  volupies  octavo. 
Mnerl.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hut. — A. 

HARDICANUTE,  king  of  England  and 
Denmark,  was  the  son  of  Canute,  by  Emma, 
daughter  of  Richard  duke  of  Normandy.  He 
displayed  much  vigour  in  pursuing  Olaus,  king 
of  Norway,  into  Russia,  where  he  conquered 
the  province  of  Esthonia,  and  rendered  it  tri- 
butary to  Denmark.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  tlje  Danish  throne  in  1035  -,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  put  in  his  claim  to  that  of  England,  which 
was  occupied  by  his  half-brother,  Harold.  A 
compromise  was  effected,  by  which  the  southern 
portion  of  that  kingdom  was  possessed  in  his 
name  by  his  mother,  Emma.  On  the  death  of 
Harold,  in  1039,  he  came  over  to  England  ; 
and  his  first  action  was  to  throw  his  brother's 
body  into  the  Thames.  His  government  was 
violent  and  tyrannical.  He  renewed  the  tax 
of  Danegelt,  and  punished  with  great  .severity 
some  insurrections  which  it  occasioned.  It  was 
therefore  little  to  the  regret  of  his  subjects,  that 
bis  intemperance  at  the  nuptials  of  a  Danish 
lord,  brought  his  reign  and  life  to  an  early  ter- 
mination in  1 04 1.  Alod,  Uruveri.  Hist.  Hume's 
Hiit.  Eiig. — A. 

HARDING,  Thomas,  a  learned  English 
catholic  divine,  and  zealous  champion  for  po- 
pery in  opposition  to  bishop  Jewel,  was  born 
at  Beckington  in  Devonshire,  about  the  year 
1512.  He  was  educated  in  grammar  learning 
at  Barnstaple,  and  aftetwards  at  Winchester, 
whence  he  was  sent  to  New  college,  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  In  1536  he  was  chosen 
fellow  of  his  college,  and  in  1542  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  iNl.A.  having  before  taken  that 
of  bachelor  at  the  statutable  period.  At  this 
time  he  had  acquired  so  high  a  reputation  for 
his  skill  in  the  learned  languages,  that  king 
Henry  VIII.  was  induced  to  appoint  him  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  the  university  ;  soon  after 
which  he  became  chaplain  to  Henry  Grey 
marquis  of  Dorchester,  and  afterwards  duke  of 
Suffolk.  During  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI. 
lie  professed  himself  a  protestant,  and  seemed 
zealous  for  the  reformation  ;  and  when  a  ge- 
neral alarm  prevailed,  on  the  prospect  of  that 
prince's  death,  and  of  the  evils  which  were  to 
be  apprehended  from  his  having  a  popish  suc- 
cessor, he  warmly  exhorted  the  people  to  ad- 
here to  the  gospel,  and  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
■with  persecu-tion  for  its  sake.  When,  however, 
queen  Mary  had  ascended  the  tlirone,  and 
begun  to  prepare  measures  for  restoring  the 
Romish  religion,  he  speedily  renounced  liis 
protestanti&ni,  and  returned  into  the  bosom  of 


the  catholic  church.  For  his  conformity  he 
was  rewarded  with  a  prebend  in  the  church  of 
Winchester  -,  soon  after  which  he  proceeded 
doctor  of  divinity  at  O.xford.  In  the  year  1.S55 
he  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  cathedral  of 
Salisbury.  Some  time  after  the  accession  of 
queen  Elizabeth  he  was  deprived  of  his  trea- 
surership  ;  when,  foreseeing  the  alteration  that 
was  about  to  take  place  in  religion,  and  not 
being  disposed  again  to  change  his  principles, 
he  resigned  his  prebend  and  fellowship,  and 
withdrew  into  the  Low-countries.  He  took 
up  his  residence  at  Louvain,  where,  says  Wood, 
"  he  became  the  target  of  popery,  and  a 
zealous  assertor  of  his  religion."  He  died  at 
that  city  in  1572,  when  he  was  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  honoured  by  the  catholics  as  a 
confessor,  and  one  of  the  ablest  English  ai^ 
vocates  for  their  faith,  and  deservedly  praisiB 
by  his  protestant  adversaries,  for  his  learning, 
ingenuity,  and  eloquence.  The  titles  of  his. 
pieces  which  were  published  in  his  controversy 
with  bishop  Jewel,  are  inserted  in  IVood's  Athtn. 
Oxon.  vol.  /.— M. 

HARDION,  James,  a  writer  in  history  and 
belles-lettres,  was  born  at  Tours,  in  1686.  He 
studied  at  the  Jesuits'  college  in  that  city,  and 
coming  to  Paris  in  1704,  attended  the  Greek 
course  at  the  College-royal,  and  devoted  himself 
to  a  literary  life.  He  was  admitted,  in  I7II^ 
into  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  as  a  pupil,  be- 
came an  associate  in  I7I3>  and  a  pensionary  in 
1728.  His  reputation  caused  him  to  be  elected 
in  1730  into  the  French  Academy.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  began  a  "  History  of  the  Origin 
and  Progress  of  Rhetoric  in  Greece,"  on  which 
subject  he  had  published  twelve  dissertations, 
when  he  was  appointed  in  1748  to  instruct  the 
princesses  of  France  in  geography,  mythology, 
and  history.  For  their  use  he  composed  his 
"  HistoirePoetique,"  with  a  treatise ''  On  French 
Poetry  and  Rhetoric,"  three  vols.  1 2mo  :  and  an 
"  Universal  History,"  18  vols.  i2mo  ;  to  which 
M.  Linguet  added  two  more.  These  works  are 
written  in  a  pure  unaffected  style,  and  drawn 
from  the  best  sources.  He  had  the  office  of 
keeper  of  the  royal  library,  and  died  in  1 766. 
He  is  described  as  a  man  of  virtue,  untainted' 
by  court  manners,  and  free  from  intrigue.  He 
wrote  several  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Nccrolog.  France 
Ncuv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

HARDOUIN,  John,  a  very  learned  and 
very  paradoxical  writer,  was  born  in  1646,  at 
Qnimper-Ccrentin,  where  his  father  was  a 
petty  bookseller.  He  entered  at  an  early  age 
among  the  Jesuits,  and  soon  distinguished  liiiu.- 
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self  by  an  extraordinary  ardour  for  study,  which 
he  extended  to  almost  every  branch  of  literary 
pursuit.  In  i6i''4  he  made  himself  known  to 
the  learned  world,  by  a  new  edition  of  the 
orations  of  Themistius,  with  annotations.  In 
the  same  year  he  published  "  Dissertations  on 
Ancient  Medals  of  Towns  and  People,"  in  which 
he  began  to  display  his  turn  for  singular  and 
paradoxical  opinions.  In  1685  ''"^  published, 
for  the  u-iC  of  the  dauphin,  an  edition  of  Pliny, 
the  naturalist,  of  which  he  gave  a  second  edition 
in  1723,  in  several  volumes  folio.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  esteemed  of  his  works,  though  many 
things  advanced  in  the  notes  have  excited  the 
animadversions  of  learned  men.  After  some 
other  writings,  he  made  public  the  system  for 
which  he  became  so  famous,  in  his  "Chronologia 
ex  Nummis  Antiquis  restituta,"  in  two  parts, 
4to,  1697.  In  this  work  he  attempts  to  prove, 
that  all  the  works  attributed  to  the  ancients,  are 
supposititious,  and  the  fabrication  of  some  monks 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  with  the  exception  of 
the  works  of  Cicero,  Pliny's  Natural  History, 
Virgil's  Georgics,  Horace's  Epistles  and  Satires, 
and  a  very  few  more.  An  hypothesis  so  mon- 
strous, and  so  adverse  to  sound  sense  and  good 
taste,  was  received  with  great  indignation  by 
the  learned  of  every  denomination,  and  drew 
upon  the  author  the  censures  of  his  own  so- 
ciety ;  yet,  though  forced  to  a  retr.ictation,  he 
remained  attached  to  his  system  as  long  as  he 
lived.  If  he  was  led  to  it  by  any  other  motive 
than  a  love  of  singularity,  it  was  the  design  of 
strengthening  religious  faith,  by  weakening  all 
human  testimony,  though  it  is  manifest  that 
universal  pyrrhonism  must  be  the  consequence 
of  such  a  visionary  mode  of  arguing  against 
the  most  received  authorities.  It  is  reported  of 
him,  that  when  urged  by  a  brother  Jesuit  with 
the  scandal  he  had  given  by  some  of  his  ab- 
surdities, he  replied,  "  Do  you  think  I  rise 
every  day  of  my  life  at  four  in  the  morning  to 
repeat  only  what  other  people  have  said  before 
me.'"  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  he 
liad  really  that  turn  to  paradoxical  opinions 
which  has  been  seen  in  many  men  of  n-.orc 
fancy  and  erudition  than  judgment.  Such, 
however,  was  the  opinion  of  his  learning,  that 
the  trench  clergy  employed  him  with  an  annual 
pension  in  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  of 
the  "  Councils,"  which  appeared  from  the 
Louvre  press  in  twelve  volumes  folio,  17 15.  Its 
sale  was  stopt  by  the  parliiment,  till  it  had  un- 
dergone an  examination  by  commissioners,  who 
reported,  t')..t  it  com.  i  led  many  things  contrary 
to  the  max  ir  s  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  that 
the  com^  jl.r  huJ  left  out  several  authentic  and 


important  piece.^,  and  supplied  their  place  with 
futile  and  spurious  ones.  In  consequence, 
several  alterations  were  made  before  it  was  per- 
mitted to  be  published.  Hardouin  engaged  in  a 
controversy  against  Courayer  on  the  validity  of 
the  ordinations  of  the  English  church.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1729,  having,  says  Huet,  "  laboured 
during  forty  years  to  ruin  his 'reputation  with- 
out being  able  to  e.fect  it."  After  his  death, 
was  published  a  collection  of  pieces  left  by  him 
under  the  title  of  "  Opera  Varia,"  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  is  entitled  "  Athei  Detecti." 
These  detected  atheists  are  Descartes,  Paschal, 
Arnauld,  Quesnel,  Malebranche,  &c.  They  are 
placed  in  the  list  on  account  of  their  physical  or 
metaphysical  opinions,  and  the  position  is  main- 
tained, "  that  Cartesianism  and  Atheism  are  the 
same  thing."  A  "  Commentary  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament," jjublished  at  Amsterdam  in  1741,  folio, 
contains  the  mixture  of  profound  erudition  and 
visionary  paradox  proper  to  this  writer.  In 
1766  there  appeared  at  London  an  octavo 
volume  entitled  "  J.  Hanlouinl  ad  Cenmrant 
VetcrumScriptorum  Prolegomena,"  which  dis- 
plays the  fffinciples  of  his  whimsical  system 
relative  to  the  ancients.  Alorerl.  Nouv.  D'nt. 
Hist.— A. 

HARE,  Francis,  a  learned  English  prelate 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  concerning  whose 
life  we  have  been  able  to  collect  but  lew  par- 
ticulars. We  find  no  mention  made  of  the 
place  or  time  of  his  birth.  He  received  his 
classical  education  at  Eton  school,  whence  he 
was  sent  to  King's  college,  Cambridge,  of  whicli 
foundation  he  was  admitted  a  fellow.  In  this 
college  he  was  entrusted  with  the  tuition  of  the 
marquis  of  Blandford,  only  son  to  tl:c  illustrious 
duke  of  Marlborough,  who  appointed  him 
chaplain-general  to  the  army.  \Vhen  of  a  pro- 
per standing  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity.  At  the  time  when  he  attended  the 
duties  of  his  chaplaincy  in  Flanders,  a  strong 
intimacy  existetl  between  him  and  the  learned 
Bentley  ;  and  the  latter  communicated  through 
him  the  emendations  on  Menandcr  and  Philemon, 
which  he  sent  to  Burman.  He  also  inscribed 
to  Dr.  Hare  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Remarks 
on  a  late  Discourse  on  i'reo-thinking,  »kc.  ;" 
for  which  our  author  formally  thanked  him 
by  name,  in  a  flattering  letter  entitled  "  The 
Clergyman's  Thanks  to  Philclentherus,  &c." 
now  very  scarce,  not  having  been  admitted  into 
the  posthumous  collection  of  Dr.  Hare's  works. 
In  the  subsequent  editions  of  the  "  Remarks," 
however,  the  inscription  was  altered,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  termination  of  the  friendship 
between  the  author  and  Dr.  Hare.  Our  au» 
II  7. 
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tlior's  pen  was  •  frequently  employed,  from 
the  year  1706  to  the  year  17  12,  in  vindicating 
the  political  measures  of  the  wliig  administration 
and  the  conduct  of  the  war,  in  opposition  to 
the  strictures  of  Swift  and  the  tory  party. 
Dr..  Hare  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
deanery  of  Worcester ;  and  while  he  held  that 
preferment  united  liimself  as  an  auxiliary  to 
doctors  Snape,  Sherlock,  Potter,  &:c.  in  the  fa- 
mous Bangvorian  controversy.  The  part  whiclx. 
he  took  drew  upon  him  a  severe  castigation 
from  bishop  lloadly,  in  a  treatise  entitled 
*'  The  D — n  of  W- — r  still  the  same,  or  his 
new  Defence  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor's 
Sermon,  Sec.  considered  a?  the  Performance  of 
a  great  Critic,  a  Man  of  Sense,  and  a  Man  of 
Probity."  From  the  deanery  of  Worcester  Dr. 
Hare  was  removed  to  that  of  St.  Paul's  ;  nnd 
in  the  year  1727  he  was  advanced  to  the  epis- 
copal rank,  being  nominated  to  the  see  of  St. 
Asaph.  In  the  year  1731  our  prelate  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Chichester,  which  he 
held  together  with  his  deanery  of  St.  Paul's  till 
his  death  in  1 740.  The  most  celebrated  of  Dr. 
Hare's  productions  is  a  treatise  published  by 
him  about  the  latter  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign, 
entitled  "  The  Difficulties  and  Discourage- 
ments wliich  attend  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  AVay  of  private  Judgment,  represented 
in  a  Letter  to  a  young  Clergyman,"  8vo.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  ironry  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  met  with  so  favourable  a 
reception  from  the  public,  that  it  speedily  un- 
derwent repeated  impressions.  Its  design,  how- 
ever, was  at  first  misunderstood  by  some  grave 
and  serious  di\'ines,  aad  it  was  complained  of 
in  the  convocation,  as  calculated  to  deter  per- 
sons from  the  study  of  the  sacred  writings.  In  his 
conclusion  the  author  has  said  suflicient  to 
.satisfy  candid  and  intelligent  readers  that  his 
object  was  to  shew,  "  that,  since  such  a  study 
of  the  Scriptures  is  men's  indispensable  duty, 
it  concerns  all  Christian  societies  to  remove,  as 
much  as  possible,  those  discouragements." 
'J'his  treatise  was  published  anonymously  ;  and, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Whiston, 
Dr.  Hare,  finding  it  "  rather  an  hindrance  to 
the  preferments  he  soon  afterv/ards  was  seeking 
for,  aimed  to  conceal  his  being  the  autlior, 
which  yet  every  body  was  satisfied  he  really 
was.''  T!ie  same  writer  has  accused  Dr.  Hare 
of  being  a  kind  of  sceptic  in  religion.  The 
principal  reasons  by  which  he  endeavours  to 
support  this  charge  arc,  the  doctor's  biing  ac- 
customed to  talk  ludicrously  of  sacred  matters  ; 
hi?  offering  to  lay  wagers  about  the  fulfilling  of 
scripture  psophecics ;  his  undervaluing  the  au- 


thenticity of  Joseplius's  History;  and  Jiis  not 
being  "  firm  believer  enough,  nor  serious  enough 
in  Christianity,  to  hazard  any  thing  in  this  world, 
for  their  reception,"  though  he  did  not  deny  the 
genuineness  of  the  apostolical  constitutions. 
Besides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  our  pre- 
late published  several  single  "  Sermons  ;"  an 
edition  of  "  Terence,"  with  notes,  4to,  1724, 
the  value  of  which  he  had  the  mortification, 
soon  after  its  appearance,  to  see  entirely  super- 
seded by  Dr.  Bentley's  edition  of  that  poet ; 
and  "  The  Book  of  Psalms  in  the  Hebrew,  put 
into  the  original  Poetical  Metare,"  410.  The  last- 
mentioned  work  proceeds  on  an  hypothesis  of 
tlie  author's  invention,  by  which  he  conceived 
that  he  had  fortunately  revived  the  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  versification,  after  an  oblivion 
of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  that  he 
had  established  his  opinion  by  such  irresistible 
proofs,  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  utmost  cftbrtj 
of  controversy.  Under  the  article  Dr.  Tho- 
mas Edwards,  we  have  already  adverted  to  the 
controversy  to  which  this  publication  gave  rise, 
and  its  termination  by  Dr.  Lowth's  "  Larger 
Confutation  of  Bishop  Hare's  System  of  Hebrew 
Metre,"  &cc.  Dr.  Hare's  w^orks  %verc  collected 
in  four  volumes  octavo,  in  the  year  1746.  Gent, 
Alag.  Sept.  1779.  Whhions  Memoirs  of  his  own 
Lije  nnd  Writings.   Tiiidal's  Cont.  of  Rnpin. — M. 

HARE'E,  Francis  (in  Latin  Haraus),  a 
learned  Dutch  catholic  divine  who  flourished  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
a  native  of  Utrecht,  and  became  professor  of 
rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Douay.  After- 
wards he  travelled  through  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Muscovy,  into  vvhieh  latter  country  he  accom- 
panied father  Possevin,  who  visited  it  in  the  cha- 
racter of  papal  nuncio.  After  his  return  to  the 
Low-countries  he  was  promoted  to  canonrics 
in  the  cathedral  churches  of  Bois-le-Duc, 
Namur,  and  Louvain.  He  died  at  the  last- 
mentioned  city  in  the  year  1632.  Among  other 
productions  which  display  considerable  eru- 
dition, he  was  the  author  of  "  Biblia  sacra 
Expositionibus  Patrum  literalibus  &  mysticis 
illustrat-,"  1630,  folio;  "  Catena  Aurea  in 
quatuor  Evangelia,"  1625,  8vo ;  "  Annales 
Ducuni  Brabantife,  ac  TumultuumBelgicoruni;" 
"  VitK  Sanctorum  ex  probatissimis  Autoribus, 
&  potissimum  ex  Surio,  brevi  Compcndio  summa 
Fide  collects,"  i  i;gO,  8vo  ;  and  a  treatise  on 
"  Chronology,"  1614,  410.  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist. — M. 

HARMER,  Thomas,  a  learned  and  worthy 
English  protostant  nonconformist  divine  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  descended  from  respect- 
able and  pious  parents,  and  born  in  the  city  of 
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Norwich,  in  the  year  17 15.  Having  early  dis- 
covered an  inclin.ition  for  the  profession  of  the 
Christian  ministry  among  tlic  prottstant  dis- 
senters, he  was  placed  under  proper  classical 
instructors,  and,  aftar  he  had  made  a  con- 
siderable prolicicncy  in  grammar  learning,  was 
sent  to  pursue  his  academicnl  studies  under  tlie 
tuition  of  the  learned  Mr.  Eames,  in  London. 
In  this  situation  he  continued  until  his  twen- 
tieth year,  when  by  his  excellent  natural  abi- 
lities, and  diligence  of  application,  he  had  ac- 
quired a  stock  of  knowledge  greatly  beyond 
what  might  have  been  expected  at  so  early  a 
period,  and  had  also  attracted  notice  as  an 
useful  and  acceptable  preacher.  The  ability, 
seriousness,  and  earnestness,  which  he  displayed 
in  his  pulpit  services,  occasioned  his  being  at 
tliis  time  unanimously  invited  to  accept  of  the 
pastoral  office  in  the  independent  church  at 
Wattsheld,  or  Wheatfield,  a  vilhge  in  Suflolk. 
Obscure  as  this  situation  was,  he  judged  it 
proper  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
who  were  plain  and  serious,  considering  that 
his  connection  with  them  would  prove  favour- 
able to  his  own  religious  improvement,  and  af- 
ford him  leisure  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
litorarv  studies.  Upon  his  settlement  at  Watts- 
fielil,  Mr.  Ilarmer  devoted  a  considerable  part 
of  his  time  to  tlie  perfecting  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages, 
ia  each  of  which  he  became  a  critic.  He  also 
acquired  an  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  history,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  no 
inconsiderable  skill  as  an  antiquarian.  But  the 
favourite  object  of  his  pursuit  was  Oriental 
science,  which  he  applied  to  the  illustration  of 
the  sacred  writings.  Observing  a  striking  con- 
formity between  the  present  customs  of  the 
Eastern  nations  and  tho.se  of  the  ancients,  as 
mentioned  or  alluiled  to  in  various  passages  of 
Scripture,  he  conceived  a  design,  at  a  very  early 
period,  of  making  extracts  of  such  passages  in 
becks  of  travels  and  voyages,  as  appeared  to  him 
to  furnish  a  key  to  many  parts  of  Holy  Writ. 
And  that  he  might  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of 
foreign  publications  of  this  kind,  he  made  him- 
self master  of  the  French  l.mguagc. 

In  the  year  1  764  Mr.  Harmer  presented  to 
the  public  the  fnst  fruits  of  his  learned  labours, 
in  "  Observations  on  divers  Passages  of  Scrip- 
ture;— placing  many  of  them  in  a  light  alto- 
gether new,  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  several 
not  determinable  by  the  methods  commonly 
made  use  of  by  the  learned,  and  proposing  to 
consideration  probable  conjectures  on  others, 
differervt  from  what  have  been  hitherto  recom- 
rvendcii  to  the  attention  of  the  curious  ;  gtouiul- 
cd  on  circumstances  incidentally  mentioned  in 


books  of  voyages  and  travels  in  the  East,"  Svo. 
The  very  favourable  reception  which  this  vork 
met  with,  notwithstanding  that  it  suffered  much 
from  the  incorrectness  with  which  it  was 
printed,  encouraged  the  author  to  publish  a 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  it,  in  the  year 
1776.  For  maivy  curious  additions  to  this  im- 
pression, he  was  indebted  to  the  MS.  p.ipers  of 
the  celebrated  sir  John  Chardin,  with  which  he 
was  furnished  through  the  interest  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Lowth,  bishop  of  London,  who 
approved  greatly  of  his  undertaking,  and  ho- 
noured liim  with  his  correspondence  on  the 
subject  of  it.  The  utility  of  his  design,  and 
the  able  manner  in  which  It  was  executed,  pro- 
cured him  also  the  acquaintance  and  corre- 
spondence of  many  other  learned  men,  of  all 
denominations,  among  whom  were  some  pcr- 
fons  of  the  highest  dignity  in  the  established 
church,  in  Ireland  as  well  as  England.  Ani- 
mated by  their  approbation,  and  desirous  of 
rendering  his  work  stlil  more  perfect,  he  con- 
tinued indefatigable  in  further  researches,  till 
he  had  collected  materials  for  two  additional 
volumes.  These  volumes  were  given  to  the 
public  in  the  year  1787.  On  the  27th  of  No- 
vemb?r  in  the  following  year,  after  having 
passed  the  preceding  day  in  perfect  health,  he 
awoke  early  in  tlie  morning  complaining  of  pain, 
but  before  any  assistance  could  be  afforded,  ex- 
pired, without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh.  To  the 
merits  of  our  author's  literary  and  personal 
character,  professor  Symonds,  of  Cambridge, 
has  given  the  following  testimony.  His  repu- 
tation, "  as  a  scholar  and  a  divine,  is,  I  believe, 
fully  and  universally  established.  If,  as  a 
writer,  he  may  sometimes  be  thought  in- 
elegant in  his  style,  and  too  minute  in  the 
investigation  of  facts,  yet  those  defects  are 
amply  compensated  by  the  general  choice 
of  his  materials,  and  the  clearness  of  method 
with  which  he  digested  and  arranged  tliem. 
Some  books  come  into  tlic  world  set  off  with 
all  the  ornaments  of  language;  and,  with  their 
authors,  are  soon  forgotten:  they  resemble 
those  meteors  which  by  their  luminous  ap- 
pearance attract  our  notice,  and  almost  in  the 
same  moment  vanish  from  our  sight.  The 
credit  of  Mr.  Harmcr's  writings  rests  upon  a 
foundation  strong  and  ilurable.  He  hath  pro- 
fessedly treated  a  subject  of  the  first  importance, 
which  had  before  been  touched  upon  only  inci- 
dentally ;  and,  by  shewing  at  large  the  wonder- 
ful conformity  between  the  ancient  and  modern 
customs  in  the  East,  liath  not  only  thrown  a 
considerable  light  upon  numberless  passages  in 
the  Bible,  but  hath  opened  new  and  fruitful 
sources  of  information   for  tlic   use  of  future 
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expositors.  Rut  it  would  be  doing  great  injus- 
tice to  Mr.  Harmer  to  confine  our  attention  to 
the  fruits  of  his  learning  alone.  As  the  whole 
purpost;  of  his  studies  was  to  illustrate  the  Scrip- 
tures, so  it  was  his  constant  endeavour  to  prac- 
tise those  duties  which  are  therein  declared  to 
be  essential  to  the  forming  of  a  true  Christian. 
He  was  a  man  of  uriaflected  piety  ;  equally  kind 
as  a  master,  parent,  and  husband  ;  meek  and 
modest  in  his  deportment ;  and  invariably  averse 
from  every  degree  of  intemperance  and  excess. 
Superior  to  all  those  narrow  and  illiberal  pre- 
judices which  we  are  apt  to  imbibe  from  edu- 
cation and  habit,  he  was  governed  by  a  general 
principle  of  benevolence  •,  and  though  he  was 
commonly  called  the  father  of  the  dissenters, 
yet  his  good  odices  were  so  far  from  being  con- 
fined to  those  of  his  own  communion,  that  he 
acknowledged  and  encouraged  merit  whereso- 
ever he  found  it.  '  1  will  apply  to  Harmer'  was 
the  usual  language  of  every  injured  person  in 
his  neighbourhood  ;  and  it  seldom  happened 
that  the  aggressor  was  not  soon  induced  by  his 
persuasion  to  repair  the  hijury  which  he  had 
done ;  and  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  affirm, 
that  there  is  not  probably  a  single  instance  of  an 
individual  to  be  found,  who,  by  a  mild  and  sea- 
sonable interference,  prevented  more  law-suits 
than  Mr.  Harmer." 

Though  zealously  attached  to  his  principles  as 
a  dissenter,  our  author  was  a  man  of  such  can- 
dour, moderation,  and  affability,  that  he  con- 
ciliated the  esteem  and  obtained  the  confidence 
of  the  worthiest  men  of  all  parties.  Among 
those  of  his  own  denomination,  more  especially 
in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  he  ob- 
tained peculiar  respect  and  influence.  Pie  was 
generally  considered  as  that  person  who  was  of 
all  others  best  qualified  to  advise  his  brethren, 
and  the  cTiurchcs  under  their  care,  in  cases  of 
weight  and  difficulty.  In  the  exercise  of  his 
pastoral  office  he  was  truly  laborious.  Besides 
the  ordinary  services  of  the  Sunday,  for  which 
he  was  to  the  last  indefatigable  in  his  preparatory 
studies,  he  took  great  pains  in  visiting  the  sick, 
catechising  the  children,  and  instructing  the 
•youth  of  his  flock.  It  was  moreover  his  con- 
stant practice  to  meet  a  number  of  his  congre- 
gation in  the  vestry  every  Tuesday  evening  for 
prayer,  when  he  used  to  read  a  sermon  from  the 
French  of  Saurin,  Massillon,  or  some  other 
favourite  author  ;  and  he  also  preached  two 
monthly  lectures  in  neighbouring  villages,  be- 
sides frequently  engaging  in  other  occasional 
services  at  a  distance.  It  is  deserving  of  being 
recorded,  that,  while  he  was  thus  laboriously 
employed,  during  the  space  of  forty-nine  years 


he  was  not  prevented  once  from  the  exercise  of 
his  ministry  on  Sunday,  and  after  that  period 
only  for  a  single  day  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
His  sermons  were  principally  practical  and 
evangelical :  for  though  he  frequently  displayed 
considerable  learning  in  his  critical  examination 
of  his  text,  and  his  expositions  of  scripture,  he 
never  left  tlie  pulpit  without  addressing  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  his  hearers,  with  great 
energy,  plainness,  and  pathos.  Besides  his 
grand  work,  he  published  "  The  Outlines  of  a 
new  Commentary  on  Solomon's  Song,  drawn 
by  the  Help  of  Instructions  from  the  East," 
1768,  octavo;  "An  Account  of  the  Jewish 
Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead ;" 
"  Remarks  on  the  ancient  and  present  State  of 
the  Congregational  Churches  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffi)Ik  ;"  "  An  Address  to  those  who  are  reli- 
giously disposed,"  as  a  persuasion  to  church 
fellowship  ;  and  two  or  three  single  sermons. 
European  Magaz.  Afay,  1792.  Preface  to  Dr. 
Symc/ids's  Observations  upon  the  Expedie'icy  of  re- 
vising the  present  Engiah  Version  of  the  four 
Gospels.— ^l. 

HAROLD  I.  surnamed  Harefoot,  king  of 
England,  son  of  Canute  by  his  first  wife,  had 
the  crown  of  England  bequeathed  to  him  by 
his  father  in  1035,  notwithstanding  a  previous 
af^reement  that  it  should  descend  to  Canute's 
children  by  Emma.  His  countrymen  the  Danes 
maintained  him  in  the  succession,  but  a  strong 
party,  headed  by  earl  Godwin,  declared  for 
Hardicanute  -,  and  a  civil  war  was  prevented  by 
the  compromise  mentioned  in  the  life  of  the  lat- 
ter prince.  Harold  gained  over  Godwin  by  the 
promise  of  marrying  his  daughter ;  and  they 
united  in  contriving  the  murder  of  prince  Al- 
fred, sou  of  Ethclred  II.  Queen  Emma,  his 
mother,  was  driven  by  this  bloody  action  to 
take  refuge  in  Flanders,  and  Harold  took  pos- 
session of  the  whole  kingdom.  After  a  reign 
of  four  years,  in  which  nothing  memorable  oc- 
curred, he  died  in  1039.  Hume's  Hist. 
Eng. — A. 

HAROLD  II.  king  of  England,  was  second 
son  to  the  potent  Godwin  earl  of  Kent  and 
Wcssex.  In  the  elevation  of  that  family  under 
Edward  the  Confessor  he  was  made  duke  of 
East-Anglia.  When  Godwin  and  his  sons 
were  proceeded  against  as  rebels,  Harold  took 
refuge  in  Ireland,  where  he  collected  a  fleet, 
with  which  he  joined  his  father,  and  assisted 
in  his  restoration.  After  the  death  of  Godwin 
in  1052,  Harold  succeeded  him  in  his  govern- 
ments and  great  offices  ;  and  by  his  address  and 
insinuating  manners  gained  the  good-will  of 
Edward,   aud  acquired  many  partisans  among 
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the  nobilitjr.  He  successfully  opposed  the  power 
of  the  rival  family  of  Leofric  duke  of  Mcrcia, 
and  obtained  the  dukedom  of  Northumberland 
for  his  own  brother  Tosti.    His  ambitious  views 
were  evidently  turned   upon  the  succession  to 
the  crown  after  Edward  ;  when  in  a  voyage  to 
Normandy,  accident  threw  him  into  the  power 
of  Guy  count  of  Ponthicu,  who  detained  him 
in  hopes  of  a  large  ransom.      IJarold  applied  to 
William  duke  of  Normandy  for  his  protection, 
who  demanded  him  from   Guy  ;    and,  when  at 
his  court,  acquainted  him    with  Edward's   in- 
tention   of  making    a    bequest  of  the  English 
crown  in  his  own  favour.     He  endeavoured  to 
procure  Harold's  concurrence  by  great  promises, 
and  obtained  from  him  a  solemn  oath  of  assist- 
ance in  his  designs.  From  this  obligation,  Harold, 
on  his  return,  thought  himself  freed,  as  it  was 
in  a  manner  extorted  from   him.     He  made  a 
great  addition  to  his  reputation  by  his  success  in 
subduing  Griffith  prince  of  Wales  ;    and  by  the 
moderation  and  equity  he  displayed  in  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Northumbrians  against  his  brother 
Tosti.     Finding  that  the  tyranny  of  Tosti  had 
been  the   cause  of  this  event,  he  persuaded  the 
king  to  pardon  the  Northumbrians,  and  to  be- 
stow  the  dukedom  upon  their  leader  IVIorcar, 
whose  sister  he  took  for  his  wife.     So  well  had 
he  established  his  interest  in  the  kingdom,  that 
upon  the  death   of  Edward   in    1066  he  stept 
without   opposition    into    the    vacant    throne, 
without  regarding  the  claim  of  Edgar  Atheling 
the  legal  heir,  or  the  bequest  of  Edward  in  fa- 
vour of  William.     Indeed  some  authors  assert 
that  Edward's  final  testament  was   in  Harold's 
favour,  and  also  that  he  had  the  better  right  of 
an  election  by  the  states  of  tlie  kingdom.     The 
Duke  of  Normandy  immediately  sent  an  em- 
bassy requiring  Harold  to  resign  the  crown  to 
him,  and  upon  his  refusal,  began  to  make  pre- 
parations for  an   invasion.     He  also  instigated 
'Tosti,  who  had  withdrawn  in  disgust  to  Flan- 
ders,  to  infest  the  northern  coast  of  England  in 
conjunction  with   the   king   of  Norway.     The 
united  fleet   of  these  chiefs  sailed  up  the  Hum- 
ber,  and  landed  a  numerous  body  of  men,  who 
were  opposed  by  the  earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Mcrcia  ;    anil  an   action  ensued  in  which 
these  noblemen  were  defeated.  Harold  collected 
an  army,  witli  which  he  gave  the  invaders  bat- 
tle at  Stamford,   and  totally  routed  them,  with 
the  death  of  Tosti  and   the    Norwegian  king. 
He  also  got  possession  of  the  Norwegian   fleet, 
but  generously   permitted    prince    Olave    with 
twenty  ships  to  return  to  his  own  country.    He 
had  not  long  rejoiced  for  tliis  glorious  success, 
wiieii  he  received  advice  of  the  hnding  of  the 


duke  of  Normandy  with  a  'powerful  host  at 
Pevensey  in  Sussex.  Harold  hastened  thither 
with  all  the  troops  he  could  muster  ;  and  slight- 
ing the  counsel  of  protracting  the  war,  brought 
on  a  general  engagement  at  Hastings,  October 
14th,  1066.  In  this  great  action,  after  exert- 
ing every  effort  of  valour  and  military  skill, 
Harold  was  slain  with  an  arrow,  and  the  crown 
of  England  was  the  prize  of  William's  victory. 
Hume's  Hist,  of  Engl. — A. 

HAROUN  (Aaron)  ai.  Rashid,  caliph  of 
the  Saracens,  was  the  second  son  of  the  caliph 
Mahadi  or  Mohdi.     In  early  youth  he  acquired 
military  renown  in  the  command  of  an  expedi- 
tion sent  by  his  father  against  the  Circek  empress 
Irene,  in   which  he  laid  waste  several   of  the 
Asiatic  provinces  of  the  empire,  spread  an  alarm 
to  Constantinople  itself,  and  compelled  the  em- 
press to  purchase  peace  by  a  tribute.     After  the 
short  reign  of  his   elder  brother  Hadi,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  caliphate  A.D.  786,  being  then 
about  twenty-four  years  of  age.     He  was  the 
most  potent  and  vigorous  monarch  of  his  race, 
and  ruled  over  territories  extending  from  Egypt 
to   Khorasan.      The   name    of  al  Rashid,   the 
Righteous,  or  Just,  was  conferred  upon  him  as 
an  illustrious  example  of  that  virtue ;    but  his 
justice,  like  that  of  most  despots,  was  sullied 
by  occasional  acts  of  violence  and  caprice.    One 
of  his  noblest  qualities  was   a  love  of  learning 
and  science,  wliich  he  patronised  with  so  mu- 
nificent a  spirit,  that  his  court  became  theresort 
of  the  most  eminent  literary  characters  of  his 
time.   He  caused  many  Latin  and  Greek  authors 
to   be    translated    into    Arabic,    and    dispersed 
copies  of  their  works  over  his  whole  empire. 
He  first  made  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  known  to 
the  eastern  poets,  who,  it  must  be  confessed, 
never  imbibed  much  of  the  taste  of  European 
composition.     He  was  extremely  nfunificent  to 
his  physicians,  of  whom  the  most  trusted  were 
Christians  of  the  family  of  Baktisliua   (see  that 
article).     Of  the  events  of  this  reign,  one  of  the 
first  was  an  incursion  of  the  king  of  the  Klio- 
zars,  who  committed  great  ravages  hefore  he 
could  be  opposed  by  the  caliph's  troops,  who 
were  employed  in  an  invasion  of  the  empress 
Irene's  ilominions,  consequent  upon  her  breach 
of  the  truce  between  them.     In  792  a  rebellion 
was  raised  in  the  province  of  Deylam  by  Yaliia 
a  descendant  of  All,  who  was  declared  caliph. 
Haroun  sent  his  general  Al  Fadl  at  the  })eau  of 
an  army  to  suppress  it.     By  an  artful  negotia- 
tion lie  persuaded  Yahia  to  quit  his  party  and 
trust  himself  to  the  clemency  of  the  caliph,  who 
sent  him  a  promise  under  his  own  hand  of  se- 
curity for  life  and  liberty.  ^Ou  his  first  ariival  at 
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B.i^f^ad  he  wns  graciously  received  ;  but  H;i- 
rouii's  suspicions  at  length  induced  him  first  to 
imprison,  and  then  to  put  him  to  death  ; — an  ac- 
tion which  greatly  sullied  his  character  in  the 
eyes  of  the  most  respectable  of  his  subjects. 
Eut  the  men  of  learninsr  whom  ho  paid,  and 
the  devotees  whom  he  conciliated  by  religious 
zeal,  and  particularly  by  a  pilgrimage  on  foot 
to  Mecca,  treatcil  him  with  their  accustomed 
adulation.  His  deference,  indeed,  for  the  doc- 
tors of  his  religion  was  very  great ;  and  it  is  re- 
corded that  one  Malek,  the  founder  of  an  ortho- 
dox Mahometan  sect,  having  been  sent  for  by 
the  caliph  in  order  to  instruct  his  sons,  and  re- 
turning an  answer,  that  "  knowledge  would  not 
wait  upon  any  person,  but  was  Itself  to  be 
waited  upon,"  Haroun  owned  that  he  was  in 
the  right,  and  directed  that  his  children  should 
attend  him  at  the  public  school. 

Haroun  is  said  eight  times  to  have  invaded 
the  Greek  empire.  On  the  deposition  of  Irene, 
and  the  succession  of  Nicephorus  in  802,  the 
new  emperor  refused  to  pay  tribute  to  the  ca- 
liph, and  intimated,  by  a  present  of  swords  de- 
livered with  an  epistle,  that  he  was  ready  to 
trust  his  cause  to  the  decision  of  arms.  The 
caliph  ordered  the  swords  to  be  fixed  together 
in  the  ground,  and  drawing  his  scymetar  cut 
them  all  asunder  at  a  stroke.  He  then  dictated 
the  following  characteristic  epistle  :  "  In  the 
name  of  the  most  merciful  God  :  Haroun  al 
R.'.sind,  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  to  Nice- 
phorus the  Roman  dog :  I  have  read  tliy  letter, 
O  thou  son  of  ai]  unbelieving  mother !  Thou 
shalt  not  hear,  but  shalt  behold,  my  reply." 
This  menace  was  made  good  by  an  irruption  into 
Greece,  the  provinces  of  wit^h  were  laid  waste 
by  the  Saracens  with  sword  and  fire,  while  at 
the  same  time  a  fleet  disembarked  a  body  of 
troops  on  the  isle  of  Cyprus  which  was  treated 
in  a  similar  manner.  In  subsequent  campaigns, 
l^icephorus  was  defeated  in  person  by  Haroun, 
great  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  overrun  by  the 
arrrs  of  the  Saracens,  and  Keraclea,  a  city  on 
the  Black  Sea,  was  totally  destroyed.  The  war, 
after  several  renewals,  was  finally  terminated 
by  a  treaty  in  which  Nicephorus  agreed  to  pay 
an  augmentation  of  tribiWe,  and  not  to  rebuild 
Hcraclea  and  the  other  ruined  towns.  During 
the  course  of  these  transactions,  the  ruin  of  the 
family  of  the  Barmacides  gave  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  despotic  rigour  which  was  a  part  of 
Haroun's  character.  Yahia,  the  head  of  this 
family,  had  superintended  the  caliph's  educa- 
tion, and  assisted  in  his  government.  Of  his 
four  sons,  Al  Fadl,  the  eldest,  was  a  successful 
general;  Jaafar  (GiafFar),  the  second,  wa«  tke 


caliph'j  vizir  and  declared  favourite,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  proficiency  in  poHte 
literature  j  Mahomet  and  Musa,  tlie  two  young- 
est, were  also  in  dignified  stations.  T'hey  were 
all  educated  in  opulence,  and  had  imbibed  sen- 
timents worthy  of  their  fortune.  Their  gene- 
rosity, munificence,  and  affability, rendered  them 
the  darlings  of  all  ranks  of  people.  Jaafar  was 
so  much  in  his  master's  good  graces,  that  he 
could  not  endure  to  be  without  his  company; 
and  being  equally  attached  to  his  own  sister 
Abbasa,  he  thought  fit  to  break  through  the 
eastern  formality  of  excluding  unmarried  females 
from  the  view  of  the  other  sex.  A  mutual  pas- 
sion was  the  consequence,  which  the  caliph  so 
far  indulged  as  to  permit  a  marriage  between 
his  sister  and  the  vizir,  but  with  the  cruel  re- 
striction of  their  abstaining  from  the  privileges 
of  such  an  union.  Passion  broke  through  this 
unjust  prohibition  (see  the  article  Aubasa)  ;  the 
consequences  could  not  be  concealed  ;  and  this 
circumstance  is  commonly  said  to  have  brought 
down  the  monarch's  vengeance  upon  the  head 
of  Jaafar  and  his  family.  Others  rather  impute 
the  catastrophe  to  his  jealousy  of  their  riches 
and  influence.  Whatever  were  the  cause,  Jaafar 
w;;s  publicly  executed  ;  his  venerable  father  wss 
imprisoned,  and  either  died  or  was  put  to  death 
in  prison  ;  and  the  property  of  the  whole  race 
was  confiscated.  A  decree  was  even  made  for- 
bidding on  pain  of  death  all  mention  of  the 
names  or  actions  of  the  Barmacides  ;  but  a 
grateful  old  man  who  ventured  openly  to  disobey 
it,  X)btained  his  pardon  and  a  present  from  the 
caliph. 

Haroun  attained  the  summit  of  worldly  pro- 
sperity, and  was  certainly  the  richest  and  most 
potent  sovereign  of  his  time.  The  French  his- 
torians mention  a  splendid  embassy  which  he 
sent  to  Charlemagne,  which,  among  other  pre- 
sents, brought  a  magnificent  tent,  a  water- 
clock,  an  elephant,  and  the  keys  of  the  holy 
sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  denoting  permission  for 
European  pilgrims  to  visit  it.  In  common  with 
the  western  monarch,  he  adopted  the  plan  of 
making  a  division  of  his  extensive  dominions  be- 
tween his  three  sons — a  fertile  source  of  future 
civil  wars.  Jjike  him,  too,  he  passed  a  life  of 
great  activity,  freijuenily  visiting  his  most  (ii- 
stant  province*.  His  principal  residence  was  a 
favourite  palace  at  Racca  on  the  Euphrates. 
After  a  return  from  an  expedition  to  quiet  some 
commotions  in  Persia,  he  was  seized  with  great 
dejection  of  spirits,  and  an  apprehension  of  soon 
falling  into  some  mortal  distemper.  By  proper 
remedies  he  was  almost  recovered,  when  the 
revolt  of  a  captain  named  Rafe  ebn  Leith  in  the 
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provinces  beyond  tlie  Oxus,  summoned  him  into  derived  his  sirname.  He  embraced  the  mona- 
the  field  He  marched  at  the  liead  of  a  power-  stic  life  in  that  branch  of  the  Francisci'.n  order 
ful  army,  but  on  his  arrival  at  tlie  frontiers,  he  of  wliich  the  members  were  called  friars  mi- 
found  himself  too  much  indisposed  to  proceed,  nors  of  the  Observance,  and  acquired  a  high  re- 
lletiring  to  Tous  in  Khorasan,  lie  sunk  into  his  putation  as  a  director  of  consciences.  He  died 
■former  state  of  despondence,  and  died  in  Octo-  at  Mechlin  in  the  year  1478,  where  he  filled 
ter,  808,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  after  a  reign  the  office  of  father  guardian.  He  is  classed 
of  twenty-three  years.  His  last  command  was  among  the  writers  of  eminence  in  mystical  di- 
that  of  cutting  in  pieces  before  his  face  the  bro-  vinity,  and  his  works  liave  been  much  admired 
iher  of  the  rebel  against  whom  he  was  march-  and  read  in  catholic  countries,  and  in  particular 
ing.  It  can  only  have  been  in  comparison  with  by  the  religious  belonging  to  his  own  order. 
Other  Saracen  princes  that  he  is  extolled  for  hu-  The  principal  of  them  are  entitled,  "  Epitiiala- 
manity;  but  in  alms-giving,  in  punctilious  de-  niiuni,  or  the  Bridal  Song ;"  "  The  Golden  Di- 


'votion,  in  liberality  to  poets  and  men  of  letters, 
in  courage  and  activity,  he  has  had  few  supe- 
riors among  sovereigns.  Nor  was  he  incapable 
of  just  and  generous  sentiments  when  reflection 
vas  no't  impeded  by  passion.  He  could  occa- 
sionally bear  bold  remonstrances,  of  which  the 
following  story  is  an  instance. — In  one  of  his 
military  progresses,  a  vroman  came  to  him  with 
a  complaint  that  some  of  his  soldiers  had  pil- 
laged her  house.  "  Hast  thou  not  read,"  said 
Harouii,  "in  the  Koran,  that  where  princes  pass 
with  their  armies  they  make  places  desolate?" 
*'  True,"  replied  tlie  woman  ;  •'  but  i  have  also 


rectory  for  the  Contemplative ;"  and  "  Kden, 
or  the  Terrestrial  Paradise  of  the  Contempla- 
tive," which  was  corrected  by  the  order  of  the 
lioly  see  in  the  year  1585.  He  also  published 
'  some  other  treatises  of  the  same  kind,  the  titles 
of  which  are  given  in  our  authorities-,  and  some 
"  Sermons,"  which  were  printed  after  the  au- 
thor's death,  in  tlie  year  i5o9-  The  above 
works  were  all  originally  written  in  Dutch,  but 
were  translated  into  Latin,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  them  a  wider  diffusion.  Some  of  them 
have  also  been  translated  into  French,  and  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  at  different   periods,  by  M.M. 


read   in  the  same  Koran,  that  the   houses   of    de  la  Motte  Romancourl,  du  Verdier  Vauprivas, 


those  princes  shall  be  made  desolate  for  their 
injustice."  Haroun  was  struck  with  the  an- 
swer, and  ordered  full  restitution  to  be  made  to 
the  petitioner.  The  popular  fame  of  tliis  great 
caliph  is  evinced  by  the  Arabian  Nights  Enter- 
tainments, in  which  Haroun,  with  his  queen 
Zobeide,  his  vizir  Giafar,  and  his  chief  eunuch 
Mesronr,  are  the  actors  in  a  great  number  of 
the  tales.  Maripiy's  Hist,  of  the  Caliphs.  Mod. 
Univcrs.  Hist.     Gibbon. —  A. 

HARPALUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  astrono- 
mer, who  flourished  about  480  years  JVC.  He 
corrected  »he  cycle  of  eight  years,  which  Cleo- 
btratus  of  Tenedos  had  invented,  and  proposed 
a  new  one  of  nine  years,  in  which  he  imagined 
that  the  sun  and  moon  returned  to  the  same 
point.  This  cycle  of  Haipalus  was  followed 
till  about  the  year  444  B.C.  when  Meton,  the 
son  of  Pausanias,  proved  it  to  be  erroneous, 
and  published  his  invention  of  the  Eiimadecae- 
terit,  or  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  which  is  still 


&  de  la  Croix  du  Maine.  Dupiii.  Moreri. — M. 
HARPOCRAriON,  a  rhetorician  or  gram- 
marian of  Alexandria,  is  supposed  to  have  flou- 
rished in  the  fourth  century.  He  wrote  a 
"  Lexicon  of  ten  Greek  Orators,"  in  wiiich  he 
treats  of  the  magistrates,  courts  of  justice, 
forms  of  pleading,  districts,  men  in  public 
stations,  fee.  of  Attica,  and  shews  himself  to 
be  a  polite  and  well-informed  writer.  Of  this 
work,  which  has  come  to  our  times,  Maussac 
published  an  edition,  Greek  and  L.itin,  with 
notes,  Paris,  1614,  quarto.  Anotiier  edition 
was  given  at  Leyden,  i68r^,  quarto,  with  observ- 
ations by  Valois  the  elder.     Aloreri.  Saxii  Oiis- 

llMSt. A. 

HARRINGTON,  James,  a  celebrated  poli- 
tical writer,  was  the  eldest  son  of  sir  Sapcnttf 
Harrington.  He  was  born  at  Upton  in  North- 
amptonshire, the  seat  of  ins  maternal  grand- 
father, sir  William  Samuel,  in  1611.  A  se- 
riousness of  temper,   and  great  disposition   to 


in  use,  and  called  the  Golden  Nuuiher ;  though,  study,    distinguished  his  early    years,    and  ac- 

properly  speaking,  the  golden  number  is  tliat  conipanied  him  to   Trinity  college,  Oxford,  of 

particul.ir  number  which  shews  the  year  of  the  which  he  was  admitted  a  felKnv-connnotier  in 

cycle,   with  which  any  given  year  corresponds.  1629.     His  tuition    there,    under    the    famous 

Fubricii    Bill.    Grac.    vol.  U.    lib.  iii.    i\ip.    v.  Cliillingwonh,  cuuid  not  f.iil  to  improve  liis  t.l- 

Jiay/e.  Merer}. — M.  lent  for  profound  investigjtion.     On  the  death 

HAWPHIUS,  Henry,  a  celebrated  mystical  of  his  father  he  quitted  the  university  after  a 

writer   m   the   fifteenth   century,  vas  born  at  residence  of  three  yean,  and  travelled  abroad. 

Erp,  or  Herph,  a  village  in  I'.rabant,  whence  he  In  tlie  NetlicrUnJti,  he  enter  'd  v  a  volunteer 
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in  lord  Craven's  regiment ;  and  being  quartered 
at  the  Hague,  he  frequented  the  courts  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  and  the  queen  of  Bohemia, 
and  ingratiated  himself  with  those  distinguished 
persons.     He  afterwards  accompanied  the  elec- 
tor-palatine in  a  visit  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  remained  as  an  attendant  upon  his  person 
for  some  years.     Resuming  his  plan  of  foreign 
trsvel,  he  visited  Germany,   France,  and  Italy. 
At  Rome  he  distinguished  himself  from  some 
of  his  companions  by  refusing,  at  a  public  cere- 
monial, to  kiss  the  pope's  toe;  and  when,  at  the 
English  court,  he  was  censured  as  being  unne- 
cessarily precise  on  the  occasion,  he  made  the 
polite  reply  to  the  king,  that  "  having  had  the 
honour  of  kissing  his  majesty's  hand,  he  thought 
it  beneath  him  to  kiss  the  toe  of  any  other  so- 
vereign."    The  republican  ideas  which  he  had 
imbibed  in  Holland  and  at  Venice,  inclined  him, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  contentions, 
to  side  with  the  parliament ;  but  not  being  able 
to  procure  a  seat  in  the  house,  he  remained  un- 
distinguished till  1646.     In  that  year,  accompa- 
nying the  parliamentary  commissioners  to  the  king 
■at  Newcastle,  he  was  placed  by  them  about  his 
person,  as  one  whom  they  could  trust,  yet  who 
had  not  rendered  himself  particularly  obnoxious 
to  him.     On   their  recommendation,  the  king 
nominated  him  one  of  the  grooms  of  his  bed- 
chamber in  1647,  upon  the  dismission  of  some  of 
ins  old  servants.     The  learning  and  ingenuity 
which  he  discovered  in  Harrington,  induced  his 
majesty  to  converse  with  him  in  preference  to  his 
other  attendants ;    but    though   he  heard  him 
with  pleasure  upon  many  topics,  Harrington's 
republican   notions  of   government,   which  he 
maintained   without   disguise,   excited    in    him 
manifest  signs  of  impatience.     The  royal  con- 
descension and  familiarity,  however,  gained  so 
much  upon  Harrington's    mind,   that   he  was 
heartily  dtsirous  of  accommodating  the  differ- 
ences betwecu  the  king  and  parliament ;    and 
his  solicitations  to  this  effect  were   probably  tlie 
cause  that,  when  the  treaty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
was  broke  off,  he  was  removed  from  his  office. 
The  king  seemed  to  be  concerned  at  being  de- 
orived  of  his  attendance,  and  is  said  to  have 
(^ivcn  him  a  token  of  affection  before  his  exe- 
cution.    That  event  gave  a  great  shock  to  Har- 
rington's   feelings,     and  he    never   forbore   to 
speak  of  it  with  extreme  regret,  and  with  com- 
miseration of  the  unfortunate  prince.     Yet  in 
his  capacity  of  a  writer  he  has  drawn  a   very 
unfavourable  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  and  imputed 
his  fate  to   the  divine  judgment.     During  the 
protectorate  he  passed  his  time  in  retirement, 
tiiitfly  occupied  in  composing  his  famous  work. 


"  The  Oceana."  The  jealousy  of  Cromwell's 
government  caused  this  performance  to  be  seiz- 
ed at  the  press-,  but  by  means  of  the  author's 
application  to  Mrs.  Claypole,  Oliver's  daughter, 
it  was  restored,  and  was  given  to  the  public  in 
1656.  It  soon  became  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy, and  the  author  made  replies  to  various- 
attacks  upon  it.  He  also  drew  up  a  kind  of 
abridgment  of  it,  entitled  •'  The  Art  of  Law- 
giving," printed  in  1649.  ^"  order  to  propa- 
gate the  principles  of  republicanism,  he  insti- 
tuted a  kind  of  debating  club,  called  the 
Rota,  which  met  at  a  tavern,  and  frequently 
tried  the  sense  of  the  public  on  political  propo- 
sitions by  a  ballot.  It  was  attended  by  several- 
ingenious  men,  and  doubtless  promoted  the 
taste  for  discussion  on  matters  of  government, 
though  it  probably  prepared  the  way  for  the 
restoration  of  monarchy,  by  demonstrating  the 
obstacles  to  agreement  in  any  plan  of  a  free 
commonwealth.  The  restoration  dissolved  this 
society,  and  reduced  Harrington  to  a  state  of 
privacy.  He  still,  however,  busied  himself  in 
his  political  schemes,  and  was  visited  by  many 
persons,  some  with  a  view  of  profiting  by  his 
conversation ;  others,  as  it  appears,  with  the 
base  design  of  drawing  from  him  something 
which  might  produce  matter  for  a  criminal  ac- 
cusation. At  length  he  excited  suspicion  so  far, 
that  in  December,  1661,  by  an  order  from  the 
king,  he  was  apprehended  and  committed  to 
the  Tower  for  treasonable  practices.  It  was  a 
consolation  to  him  that  the  charge  was  not 
founded  upon  his  writings,  but  upon  a  supposed 
plot  against  the  government,  of  which  he  knew 
himself  innocent.  He  was,  however,  treated 
Vrith  great  severity,  and  all  his- applications,  as 
well  for  a  public  trial,  as  for  a  more  easy  confine- 
ment, were  rejected.  At  length  his  sisters,  who 
exerted  themselves  with  great  zeal  and  affection 
in  his  behalf,  moved  for  a  habeas  corpus,  which 
was  at  first  refused;  and  when  it  could  no 
longer  be  resisted,  itseflicacy  was  most  illegally 
and  tyrannically  eluded,  by  conveying  him  away 
in  the  night,  by  sea,  to  St.  Nicholas's  island, 
near  Plymouth.  The  confinement  in  that 
wretched  place  soon  injured  his  health,  and  he 
was  suffered  to  be  removed  to  the  fort  at  Ply- 
mouth. 'Ihere,  cither  from  the  hardships  he 
had  undergone,  or  from  improper  medical  treat- 
ment, his  faculties  became  deranged.  His  re- 
lations now  obtained  a  warrant  lor  his  release 
from  the  king,  and  he  was  brought  to  London, 
where  he  recovered  in  some  measure  from  his 
bodily  debility,  but  rcinaiiied  subject  to  singu- 
lar mental  deviations.  While  in  this  state,  he 
was  y.(»f\fl^i  as  a  husband  by  a  lady  of  family, 
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celebrated  for  her  wit,  whom,  in  the  bloom  of  her 
youth,  he  had  addressed  without  effect.  Though 
he  found  cause  to  suspect  that  her  present  com- 
pliance was  from  interested  motives,  and  a  dif- 
ference ensued  soon  after  marri.ijTo,  he  was 
afterwards  reconciled  to  her,  and  behaved  in  a 
generous  and  respectful  manner  to  her  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  from  a  pa- 
ralytic seizure  in  1677,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Margaret's  claurch,  Westminster.  Harrington 
was  a  man  of  extensive  knowledge  and  consi- 
derable abilities  ;  but  his  numerous  writings  are 
more  valuable  for  the  depth  of  their  matter 
than  their  style  and  manner.  Scarcely  any  of 
them  are  now  known  except  his  "  Oceana," 
and  this  is  probably  more  quoted  than  read. 
It  is  a  kind  of  political  romance,  exhibiting  an 
Utopian  image  of  a  republic,  formed  upon  such 
a  model  as  he  deemed  most  favourable  to  pub- 
lic liberty,  which  was  ever  the  object  of  his 
fervent  adoration.  Hume  speaks  of  this  work 
in  the  following  terms:  "  Harrington's  Oceana 
was  well  adapted  to  that  age,  when  the  plans  of 
imaginary  republics  were  the  daily  subjects  of 
debate  and  conversation  ;  and  even  in  our  time 
it  is  justly  admired  as  a  work  of  genius  and  in- 
vention. The  style  of  this  author  wants  ease 
and  fluency;  but  the  good  matter  which  his 
work  contains,  makes  compensation."  {Hist.  art. 
Commotiwfalth).  The  writings  of  Harrington 
were  published  collectively  by  Toland  in  one 
volume  folio,  1700  ;  and  again  more  completely 
by  Dr.  Birch  in  1737.  Besides  his  political 
works,  he  published  a  poetical  version  of  part 
of  Virgil,  which  seems  to  have  been  little  es- 
teemed.    Biog.  Britan.—A. 

HARRINGTON,  sir  Joiik,  an  elegant  poet 
and  man  of  wit  in  the  reigns  of  tlizabeth  and 
James  I.  born  about  1561,  was  the  son  of  John 
Harrington,  esq.  of  Kelston,  near  Bath.  His 
father  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  time  of  queen 
Mary  for  holding  a  correspondence  with  Lliza- 
betli,  then  princess,  who,  when  slie  came  to 
the  crown,  always  regarded  him  with  favour, 
and  stood  godmother  to  this  son.  It  appears, 
from  a  letter  from  Lesley  to  James  Harrington, 
that  he  married  a  natural  daughter  of  Henry 
VIII.,  wlio  was  endowed  with  the  lands  of  the 
priory  of  Bath.  John,  the  subject  of  this  ar- 
ticle, was  educated  at  Eton  school,  whence  lie 
removed  to  Cambridge.  In  1591  he  published 
a  translation  of  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso,  by 
which  he  obtained  much  reputation  as  a  poet. 
He  accompanied  the  earl  of  Essex  to  Ireland 
in  1599.  and  received  from  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  This  did  not  serve  to  ingra- 
tiiite  him  with  the  queen,  who  was  displeased 


with  the  e-nrl's  l.ivish  use  of  tiis  ptivilege 
in  this  respect.  He  received  no  f.irther  favours 
in  lier  reign;  but  in  that  of  J;imcs,  he  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  Bath.  He  Ircquentcd  the 
court,  and  cultivated  the  friendship  of  prince 
Henr)',  to  whom  he  presented  a  M.S.  discourse 
entitled  "  A  Brief  View  of  the  State  of  the 
Church  of  England,  to  the  Year  1608."  This 
was  a  kind  of  continuation  of  Dr.  Godwin's 
Catalogue  of  Bishops  ;  but  its  chief  scope  was 
to  discredit  married  prelates,  especially  those 
who  hid  been  twice  married.  The  work  con- 
tained many  free  censures  upon  particular  bi- 
shop?, on  which  account  it  was  published  in 
1653,  by  the  author's  grandson,  J.  Chetwynd, 
who  wa';  warmly  attached  to  the  presbyterian 
discipline.  Sir  John  died  in  ii5t2.  He  had  plan- 
ned a  history  of  his  own  times,  but  did  not  live 
to  execute  it.  After  his  dfath  were  published 
his  "  Epigrams,"  in  four  books.  Two  volumes- 
of  miscellaneous  pieces,  by  him  and  othar  writ- 
ers, under  the  title  of  *'  Nugse  Antiqua:,"  were 
printed  in  1769  and  1775,  by  Henry  Harring- 
ton, of  Queen's  college,  Oxford.  Nugj:  Autiqu.t. 
Biog.  Diet. — A. 

HARRIOT,  Thomas,  a  very  eminent  Eng- 
lish mathematician  and  astronomer,  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  former  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Oxford,  in 
the  year  1560.     After  passing  through  a  course 
of  grammar  learning  in  his  native  city,  he  was 
entered  a  commoner  at  St.  Mary's-hall,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  the 
year  1579.     At  that  time  he  had  acquired  so 
high  a  reputation  for  his  skill  in  mathematical 
learning,   that   he   was  soon  afterwards  recom- 
mended to  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  as  a  proper  pre- 
ceptor  to    him  ip    that   science.     He   was  ac- 
cordingly received  into  the  family  of  that  noble 
knight,  who  allowed   him  a  handsome  annual 
pension.     Into  such  esteem  and  confidence  did 
lie  grow  with  sir  Walter,  that  when  that  gen- 
tleman, in  pursuance  of  the   patent  granted  to 
him,  had  in   the   year    1584.   made  a  suihcient 
discovery  of  the   country  now   called  Viiguna, 
he  sent  our  author  with  the   colony   under  sir 
Richard  Grenville  in   the   following   ye.ar,  as  1 
person  well   qualified   to   prepare  the   way  for 
settling  it.    Mr.  Hnrriot  remained  in  that  coun- 
try about  a   year,  diligently  employed   in  sur- 
veying it,  and    in  observing  the  nature   of  its 
productions,  as  well  as  the  customs  and  manners 
of  its  inhabitants.     After  his  return  to  England 
he  published  «'  A  brief  and  true  Report  of  the 
new    found   Land   of    Virginia,    of  the   Com- 
modities  there  found   and  to  be   raised,"   iS:c. 
1588,  4to  ;  which  was  reprinted  in  the  third 
1  2 
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volume  of  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  and  also  trans- 
laced  into  Latin,  and  published  at  Frankfort 
in  the  year  1590.  About  the  time  when  this 
•work  made  its  appearance,  sir  Walter  intro- 
duced Mr.  Harriot  to  the  acquaintance  of  llugh 
Porcy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  granted 
him  a  yearly  pension;  Wood  says  of  12c/. 
only  ;  but  from  some  of  his  receipts  which  Dr. 
Zach  found  among  his  papers,  it  appears  that 
he  had  300/.  which  at  that  time  was  a  very  large 
sum.  And  when,  in  the  year  1606,  the  same 
nobleman  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  lif;, 
a  handsome  table  was  maintained  for  Mr.  ILir- 
riot,  and  some  others  of  his  mathematical  friends, 
with  whom  the  earl  passed  his  hours  of  con- 
finement in  literary  and  scientific  conversation. 
Two  of  these  gentlemen  in  particular,  Robert 
Hughes  and  Walter  Warner,  both  able  mathe- 
maticians, were,  together  with  our  author,  the 
earl's  constant  companions,  and  the  triumvirate 
went  commonly  by  the  name  of  the  earl's  three 
Magi.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  being  also  in  the 
Tower  at  the  same  time,  frequently  joined  their 
society,  and  softened  the  rigours  of  his  shame- 
ful imprisonment  by  entering  into  literary  and 
philosophical  discussions  with  his  quondam 
preceptor.  Mr.  Harriot  resided  during  many 
years  of  his  life  at  Sion  college,  where  he  died 
of  a  cancerous  ulcer  in  his  lip,  in  1621,  when 
he  was  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Our  author  was  the  subject  of  universal 
esteem  on  account' of  his  learning  and  excellent 
character.  When  he  M-as  but  a  young  man,  he 
was  styled  by  Hakluyt,  "  Jiivenis  in  disciplinis 
mathematicis  excellcns ;"  and  by  Camden, 
"  Mathematicus  insignis."  By  George  Chap- 
man lie  is  spoken  of  as  his  "  worthy  and  most 
learned  friend,  whose  judgment  and  know- 
ledge," says  he,  "  I  know  to  be  incomparable, 
yea,  to  be  admired  as  well  for  his  most  blame- 
less life,  as  the  wise  disposition  and  improvement 
of  his  time;"  and  Dr.Richard  Corbet,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Oxford,  in  his  poem  to  sir  Thomas 
Aylesbury,  speaks  of 

deep  Harriot's  mine, 

In  which  there  is  no  dross,  but  all  refine. 

Anthony  Wood  says  that  he  was  in  religion  a 
deist,  and  that  eminent  divines  of  those  times 
considered  the  manner  of  his  death  to  be  a 
judgment  upon  him  for  undervaluing  and  re- 
jecting the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  But 
this  assertion  is  not  supported  by  any  concurrent 
testimony,  and  is  irreconcileable  with  the  au- 
thor's language  in  his  writings,  and  the  praise 
bestowed  upon  him  by  orthodox  and  distin- 
guished characters.    Be  the  fact  wliat  it  may, 


he  was  doubtless  one  of  the  first  mathematicians 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  will  always 
be  remembered  as  the  inventor  of  the  present 
improved  method  of  algebraical  calculation. 
This  was  published  from  our  author's  MSS. 
in  the  year  1361,  in  folio,  by  Mr.  Warner^ 
under  the  title  of  "  Artis  Analytica;  Praxis  ad 
^quationes  Algebraicas  nova  expedita,  &:  ge- 
nerali  Methodo  resolvcndas,  &c."  The  im- 
provements in  this  work  wtre  adopted  by  De» 
Cartes,  and  for  a  considerable  time  imposed 
upon  the  French  nation  as  his  own  invention  j 
but  the  theft  was  detected  and  exposed  by  Dr. 
Wallis,  in  his  History  of  Algebra,  where  the 
reader  will  find  our  author's  invention  accu- 
rately specified.  The  plagiai-ism  has  since  been 
more  completely  proved  by  Dr.  Zach,  astro- 
nomer to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  in  the 
Astronomical  Ephemeris  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin  for  the  year  1788,  from 
some  valuable  and  curious  MSS.  of  Harriot's, 
which  were  discovered  in  1784  at  Petworth  in 
Sussex,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Egrcmont,  a 
descendant  from  the  generous  earl  of  North- 
umberland, who  was  Harriot's  patron.  But 
these  MSS.  not  only  prove  most  satisfactorily 
that  Harriot  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  invention 
as  an  analyst,  but  shew  that  he  was  not  less  emi- 
nent as  an  astronomer  and  geometrician.  So  cu- 
rious is  the  information  on  this  point  which  Dr. 
Zaeh's  account  of  these  MSS.  conveys,  that 
justice  to  the  memory  of  Harriot  requires  its 
insertion  in  all  future  memoirs  of  his  life  and 
writings.  We  shall  quote  Dr.  Zaeh's  own 
narrative.  • 

— "  It  has  not  yet  been  known  that  Harriot 
was  an  eminent  astronomer,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  which  first  appears  by  these 
MSS. ;  among  which,  the  most  remarkable  are 
199  observations  of  the  sun's  spots,  with  their 
drawings,  calculations,  and  determinations  of 
the  sun's  rotation  about  his  axis.  There  is  the 
greatest  probability  that  Harriot  was  the  first 
discoverer  of  these  spots,  even  before  either 
Galileo  or  Scheiner.  The  earliest  intelligence 
which  we  have  of  the  first  discovered  solar  spots 
is  of  one  Joh.  Fabricius  Phrysius,  who  in  the 
year  161 1  published  at  Wittemberg  a  small 
treatise  entitled  '  De  Maculis  in  Sole  ob- 
servatis  &  apparente  eorum  cum  Sole  Con- 
versione  Narratio.'  Galileo,  who  is  commonly 
accounted  the  first  discoverer  of  the  solar  spots, 
published  his  book,  '  Istoria  e  Dimonstrazione 
intorne  alle  Machie  Solare  Sc  loro  accidenti,'  at 
Rome  in  the  year  1613.  His  first  observation 
in  this  work  is  dated  June  2,  161 2.  Angelo 
de  Fihis,  the  editor  of    Galileo's  work,  who 
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wrote  the  dnlication   and  preface  to  It,  men- 
tions, p.  3,  that  Galileo  had  not  only  discovered 
these  spots,  in   the  month  of  April,  161 1,  at 
Rome,  in  the  Q^irinal  Garden,  but  had  shewn 
them  several  months  before  (molti  mesi  innanzi) 
to  his  friends  in  Florence  ;  and  that  the  observ- 
ations  of    the   disguised    Apelles    (the    Jesuit 
Scheiner,  a   pretender  to   this   first   discovery) 
were  not  later  than  the  month   of  October  in 
the  same  year  ;  by  which  t!ie  epoch  of  tliis  dis- 
covery was  fixed  to  the  beginning  of  the  year 
161 1.     But   a  passage    in    the    first  letter   of 
Galileo's  works,   p.  11,  gives    a  more   precise 
term  to  this  discovery.     Galileo  there  says  in 
plain  terms,  that  he  had  observed  the  spots  in 
the  sun  eighteen  months  before.     The  date  of 
this  letter  is  May  24,   161 2;  which  brings  the 
true  epoch  of  this  discovery  to  the  month   of 
November,  1610.    However,  Galieo's  first  pro- 
duced observations  are  only  from  June  2,  1 6  1 2, 
and  those  of  father  Scheiner  in  the  month  of 
October  in  the  same  year.     But  now  it  appears 
from  Harriot's  MSS.  that  his  first  observations 
of  these  spots  are  of  December  8,   1610.     It  is 
not  likely  that  Harriot  could  have  this  notice 
from    Galileo,  for  I  do  not  find  this   mathe- 
matician's name  ever  quoted  in  Harriot's  pa- 
pers :  but  1  find  him   quoting,  B.  I.   ch.  2.   of 
Joseph  a  Costa's  '  Natural   and  Moral  History 
of  the   West  Indies  •,'  in  which  he  relates,  that 
in  Peru  there  are  spots  to  be  seen  in  the  sun 
which  are  not  seen  in  Europe ;  and  hence  it  is 
probable  that  Harriot  took  the  hint  of  looking 
tor  such  spots.     Besides,  it  is  not  unlikely  that, 
living  with  so  munificent  a  patron,  Harriot  got 
from  Holland  the  new-invented  telescopes  much 
sooner  than  they  could  reach  Galileo,  who  at  that 
time  lived  at  Venice.  Harriot's  very  careful  and 
exact  observations  of  these   spots,    shew    also 
that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  best  and  most 
improved  telescopes  ol  that  time  ;  for  it  appears 
he  had  some  with   magnifying   powers  of  ten, 
twenty,  and  thirty  times.     At  least  there  are 
no  earlier  observations  of  the  solar  spots  extant 
than  his;  they  run  from'    December   8,   i6jO, 
till  January  J 8,   1613,     I  compared   the  corre- 
sponding ones  with   those  observed  by  Galileo, 
between  which    I  found  an   exact  agreement. 
Had  Harriot  had   any  notion  about   Galileo's 
discoveries,  he  certainly  would  have  also  known 
something  about   the    phases    of    Venus   and 
Wercery,    and    especially    about    the    singular 
•hapc  of  Saturn,  first  discovered   by    Galileo ; 
but  i  find  not   a  word  in   all  his   papers  con- 
cerning the  particular  figure  of  that  planet. 

"  I  found  likewise  among  the  papers  of 
Jiarriot  a  large  set  of  observations  on  the 
satellites  of    Jupiter,  with  drawings   of  them, 


their  position,   and  calculations  of  their  revo- 
lutions  and   periods.     His  first  observation  of 
those  discovered  satellites  I   find  ta  be  of  Janu- 
ary   16,   1610;  and   thty  go   till   I-'ebruaiy   6, 
1612.      Galileo    pretends   to    have    discovered 
tliem  January  7,   1610;  so   that   it   is  not  im- 
probable that  Harriot  was  likewise  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  those  attendants  of  Jupiter.   Among 
his  other  observations  of  the  moon,  of  eclipses, 
of  tlie  planet  Mars,  of  solstices,   of  refraction, 
of  the  declination  of  the  needle,  &c.  there  are 
remarkable  ones  of  the  comet  of  1607,  and  the 
latter  comet    (for  there  were    two)    of   161 8. 
They  were  all  observed  with   a  cross-stafi^,  by 
measuring    their    distances    fi-om    fixed    stars  ; 
whence  these  observations  are  the  more  valuable, 
as  comets  had  before  been  but  grossly  observed. 
Kepler  himself  observed  the    comet    of    1607 
only  with  the  naked  eye,  pointing  out  its  place 
by  a  coarse  estimation,  without  tlic   aid   of  an 
instrument ;  and   the  elements  of  tlieir   orbits 
could,  in  defect  of  better  observations,  be  only 
calculated  uy  them.     The  observations  of  the 
comet  of  the   year    1607  are  of  the  more  im- 
portance, even  now  for  modern  astronomy,  as 
this  is  the  same  comet  that  fulfilled  Dr.  H.illey's 
prediction  of  its  return  in  the  year  1759.    1  hat 
prediction  was  only  grounded  upon  the  elements 
afforded  him  by  these  coarse  observations  ;  for 
which  reason  he  only  assigned  the  term  of  its 
return  to  the.  space  of  a   year.     The  very  in- 
tricate calculations  of  the  perturbations  of  this 
comet,    afterwards   made   by   M.  Clairault,  re- 
»iuced  the   limits  to  a  month's  space.     But   a 
greater    light    may  be  now  thrown   upon   this 
matter  by  the  more  accurate  observations  on  tliis 
comet  by  Mr.  Harriot.     In  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, 1785,  wiien  I  conversed  upon  the  subject 
of    H.irriot's    papers,    and    especially   on    this 
comet,  with   the   celebrated  mathematici;;n  M. 
de  la  Grange,  director  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  lie  then  suggested  to  me 
an  idea,  which,  if  brought  into  execution,  will 
clear  up  an  important  point  in  astronomy.     It 
is  well   known    to  astronomers    how    dilhcult 
it    is   to    determine  the  mass,    or   quantity  of 
matter,  in  the  planet  Saturn  ;    and   how    little 
satisfactory  the  notions  of  it  are  that  liave  hi- 
therto been  formed.     The  whole  theory  of  the 
perturbations   of  comets   depending   upon    this 
uncertain    datum,  several    attempts    and    trials 
have   been  made   towards  a  more   exact  deter- 
mination   of  it  by    the  most   eminent  geome- 
tricians  of    this    age,    and   particularly    by    le 
Grange  himself ;  but  never  having  been   satis- 
fied with  the  few  and  uncertain  data  heretofore 
obtained  for  the  resolution  of  this!  problem,  he 
thought    that    Harriot's    observations    on    the 
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comet  of  1607,  and  the  modern  ones  of  the 
same  comet  in  1 7  59,  would  suggest  a  way  of 
resolving  the  problem  <>  posteriori — that  of  de- 
termining by  them  the  elements  of  its  ellipses. 
The  retardation  of  the  comet  compared  to  its 
period,  may  clearly  be  laid  to  the  account  of 
the  attraction  and  perturbation  it  has  suffered 
in  the  region  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn;  and  as  the 
part  of  it  belonging  to  Jupiter  is  very  well 
known,  the  remainder  must  be  the  share  which 
is  due  to  Saturn  j  whence  the  mass  of  the  latter 
may  be  inferred.  Jn  consequence  of  tiiis  con- 
sideration, I  liave  already  begun  to  reduce  most 
of  Harriot's  objervations  of  this  comet,  in 
order  to  calculate  by  them  the  true  elements  of 
its  orbit  on  an  elliptical  hypothesis,  to  complete 
M.  de  la  Grange's  idea  upon  this  matter.  I 
forbear  to  mention  here  any  more  of  Harriot's 
analytical  papers,  which  1  found  in  a  very  great 
number.  They  contain  several  elegant  solu- 
tions of  quadratic,  cubic,  and  biquadratic  equa- 
tions ;  with  some  other  solutions  and  loca  gco- 
metrica,  that  shew  his  eminent  qualifications, 
and  will  serve  to  vindicate  them  against  the 
attacks  of  several  French  writers,  who  refuse 
him  the  justice  due  to  his  skill  and  accomplish- 
ments, merely  to  save  Des  Cartes's  honour,  who 
yet,  by  some  impartial  men  of  his  own  nation, 
was  accused  of  public  plagiarism." 

Wc  are  given  to  understand,  that  Mr.  Har- 
riot's papers  above  mentioned  have  been  pre- 
bented  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  on  the 
condition  of  their  printing  tliem  ;  and  that  they 
have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  an  ingenious 
member  of  that  learned  body,  to  arrange  and 
prepare  them  for  the  prcjs.  Wood,  and  most 
of  Harriot's  succeeding  biographers,  make 
mention  of  a  manuscript  of  his,  entitled 
"  Ephcmeris  Chyrometrica,"  staling  that  it  is 
preserved  in  Sion  college  library ;  but  Dr. 
Zach,  who  had  access  to  that  library  and  its 
Mi)S.  and  was  in  hopes  of  finding  something 
more  of  Harriot's,  since  most  of  his  observ- 
ations are  dated  from  Sion  college,  could  not 
tmd  any  thing  from  Harriot  himself,  though  he 
metvitli  some  papers  written  by  his  friends. 
Miog.  Brit.  AJartlri's  Biog.  Pi>iJ.  Siippl.  Eticyc. 
8r:t.    Huitons  Math.  Diet. — M, 

HARRIS,  James,  a  learned  and  ingenious 
writer,  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  the  same 
name  at  Salisbury,  and  of  lady  Elizabeth 
Ashley, sister  of  the  author  of  the  Characteristics. 
He  was  born  at  Salisbury  in  1709,  and  received 
his  early  education  at  the  grammar-school  of 
that  city.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  as 
a  gentleman  commoner  of  Wadham  college, 
Oxford.  After  finishing  his  academical  studies, 
tie  took  chambcis  in  Lincoln 's-iun,  though  with 


no  intention  of  studying  the  law.  The  death' 
of  his  father  put  him  in  possession  of  an  inde- 
pendent fortune  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  on 
which  event  he  retired  to  his  native  place,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  his  favourite 
authors  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity.  He 
gave  to  the  world  the  first  fruit  of  his  lucu- 
brations in  1744,  in  a  volume  containing  three 
treatises,  "  On  Art ;  on  Music  and  Painting ; 
ard  on  Happiness  ;"  which  displayed  as  well  a 
great  extent  of  reading,  as  a  closeness  of  think- 
ing, well  fitted  to  the  illustration  of  abstract 
and  speculative  topics.  In  1745  lie  married  the 
daughter  of  John  Clarke,  esq.  of  Sandford,' 
Somersetshire,  by  whom  he  had  five  children, 
of  whom  three  grew  to  maturity  and  .survived 
him.  Although  this  connection  would  naturally 
increase  his  domestic  and  social  avocations,  it 
did  not  interrupt  the  pursuits  of  his  literary 
leisure;  for  in  1751  he  published  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  works,  "  Hermes,  or  a  Phi- 
losophical Enquiry  concerning  Universal  Gram- 
mar." This  was  received  with  great  applause 
by  the  learned,  and  placed  the  author,  in  the 
general  opinion,  in  the  first  rank  of  profound 
and  erudite  dialecticians.  Mr.  Harris  was  no 
less  a  votary  of  the  fine  arts  than  of  science: 
he  was  particularly  sens'ble  to  the  charms  of 
music  ;  and  under  his  auspices  the  annual 
music  festival  of  Salisbury  became  highly  flou- 
rishing. He  made  various  selections  of  the 
compositions  of  Italian  and  German  masters 
for  its  use,  to  which  he  adapted  suitable  words. 
Besides  tliese  public  celebrations,  he  assisted  at 
private  performances  ;  and  his  own  house  was  a 
centre  whence  elegant  taste  and  refined  manners 
diffused  themselves  through  the  neighbourhood. 
This  course  of  life  was  interrupted  in  1761, 
when  he  was  chosen  representative  in  parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  Christ-church ;  and, 
in  the  following  year,  he  was  enlisted  among 
the  supporters  of  the  ministry,  by  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  of  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  ■wliich,  in  1763,  was  exchanged  for 
the  place  of  a  lord  of  the  Treasury.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
speaker  in  parliament,  though  we  are  told  that 
he  occasionally  took  a  share  in  debates.  He 
was  no  violent  party-man;  and  was  probably 
contented  with  performing,  in  a  decent  manner, 
those  public  duties,  which  connections,  rather 
than  inclination,  imposed  upon  him.  He  went 
out  of  place  with  his  friends  in  1765;  but  in 
1774  he  became  secretary  and  comptroller  to 
the  queen ;  an  office  which,  we  are  told,  he 
highly  valued,  and  which  he  held  till  hit  death  v 
as  he  also  did  his  parliamentary  »eat  for  Christ- 
ciiurch.  His  leisure  hours  in  the  country  wercsciU 
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mach  occupied  in  Hterary  pursuits  •,  and  in  1777 
he  published  "  Philosophical  Arrangements," 
a  part  of  a  plan  which  he  had  formed  for  the 
illustration  of  the  peripatetic  logic.  His  con- 
cluding work,  entitled  "  Philological  Inquiries," 
was  written  in  1780.  At  this  period  his  health 
was  much  impaired,  and  a  constitution,  never 
robust,  was  evidently  breaking.  A  tranquil 
dissolution  terminated  his  life  on  December  22, 
1780.  He  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of 
Salisbury,  where  a  monument  with  a  Latin  in- 
scription has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  The 
private  character  of  Mr.  Harris  is  painted  in  the 
most  pleasing  colours  by  his  son,  lord  Malmes- 
bury  j  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
filial  piety  has,  in  this  instance,  only  given  ex- 
pression to  the  general  sentiment.  He  seems 
with  uncommon  fehcity  to  have  combined 
the  social  and  domestic  with  the  literary  dis- 
positions ;  and  to  have  exhibited  the  philosophy 
of  the  schools  softened  and  adorned  by  the 
amenity  of  polite  life.  His  character  as  a 
writer  is  so  identified  with  the  credit  of  the 
Grecian  learning  and  philosophy,  that  it  must 
share  the  same  fate.  Those  to  whom  die  names 
of  Aristotle,  and  the  other  ancient  dialecticians, 
are  still  the  highest  authorities,  will  continue 
to  prize  the  efforts  of  Harris,  Monboddo,  and 
others,  to  revive  and  elucidate  their  doctrines  ; 
while  those  who  have  formed  themselves  upon 
later  models  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  will 
probably  consider  such  exertions  as  labori- 
ous trifling.  The  reputation  of  "  Hermes," 
which  long  reigned  undisputed  in  our  uni- 
versities and  academies,  has  received  a  rude 
shock  from  the  acute  enquiries  respecting 
language  introduced  by  Mr.  Home  Tooke  ;  and 
it  is  undeniable,  that  the  ignorance  of  Harris  in 
the  oriental  and  northern  tongues,  and  his  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  led  him  to 
take  a  circumscribed  and  partial  view  of  his 
subject.  In  his  other  writings,  learning  docs 
not  always  appear  free  from  pedantry,  nor  an 
attachment  to  method,  from  dryness  and  af- 
fectation. Yet  his  sound  erudition  and  inge- 
nuity will  probably  long  secure  him  a  place 
among  the  English  classics.  His  works  have 
been  published  collectively  by  his  only  son  the 
earl  of  Malmcsbury,  in  two  volumes  quarto, 
j8oi,  from  whose  prefixed  memoirs  of  the 
writer,  the  substance  of  the  preceding  account  is 
borrowed. — A. 

HARRIS,  William,  a  writer  in  political 
biography,  was  born  at  Salisbury  about  1720. 
He  was  educated  for  a  dissenting  minister  at 
Mr.  Grove's  academy  in  Taunton,  and  first 
settled  in  that  capacity  at  St.  Loo  in  Cornwall, 


Thence  he  removed  to  "Wells,  where  he  resided 
some  years.  Upon  his  marriage  with  a  young 
lady  of  Honiton  in  Devonshire,  he  settled  at 
that  town,  and  preached  to  a  small  congregation 
at  Luppit  in  its  neighbourhood.  His  first  pub- 
lication was  a  short  account  of  Hugh  Peters  in 
1 75 1,  principally  taken  from  that  person's  Dy- 
ing Advice  to  his  daughter.  It  was  followed  by 
"  An  Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  James  I."  octavo,  1754;  the 
the  same  "  of  Charles  I."  octavo,  1758  ;  "  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,"  octavo,  1762  ;  and  "  of 
Charles  II."  two  volumes  octavo,  1766.  These 
are  all  professed  to  be  written  "  in  the  manner 
of  Bayle,"  that  is,  with  pages  of  two  or  three 
lines  of  text,  and  all  the  rest  notes.  A  worse 
mode  of  writing  certainly  cannot  be  proposed 
for  a  narrative  work  ;  and  they  mistake  Bayle 
exceedingly,  who  suppose  that  he  adopted  it 
for  any  otlier  reason,  than  because  it  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  in  his  opinions  upon 
all  kinds  of  subjects,  which,  indeed,  was  the 
main  scope  of  his  Biographical  Dictionary. 
The  works  of  Mr.  Harris  are  rendered  by  it  ex- 
tremely tedious  and  unpleasant  to  read  ;  their 
style,  moreover,  is  heavy  and  void  of  elegance. 
Yet  his  industry  has  accumulated  a  quantity  of 
valuable  matter,  and  he  appears  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  stating  facts  with  truth  and  fairness. 
His  own  reflections  display  a  firm  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  liberty.  He  was  patronised 
by  that  warm  friend  of  freedom,  Mr.  Hollis, 
who  liberally  procured  him  the  materials  re- 
quisite for  his  compositions.  The  degree  of 
D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  university 
of  Glasgow  in  1765.  Dr.  Harris  wrote,  be- 
sides his  historical  works,  many  fugitive  pieces 
in  the  public  papers  in  support  of  liberty  and 
good  morals.  An  anonymous  answer  to  an  Es- 
say on  Establishments  in  Religion,  by  Mr.  Ro- 
theram,  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  production. 
He  died  at  Honiton  in  1770.  Alonibly  Alaga- 
zine,  vol.  X. — A. 

HARRISON',  John,  a  most  ingenious  and 
accurate  English  mechanic,  the  celebrated  in- 
ventor and  maker  of  the  famous  Unu-keeper,  for 
ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea,  and  also  of 
the  compound,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the 
gr'uUron  pendulum,  was  born  at  Foulby,  near 
Pontefract,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1693. 
'ihe  vigor  of  his  natural  abilities,  if  not  even 
strengthened  by  the  want  of  education,  which 
confined  his  attention  to  few  objects,  at  lease 
amply  compensated  the  deficiencies  of  it;  as 
fully  appeared  from  the  astonishing  progress 
which  he  made  in  that  branch  of  science  to 
which  he  devoted  himself.     His  fitthcr  was  a 
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carpenter,  in  wiiich  occupation,  as  soon  as  lie 
Avas    able,  the   son   assisted;  occasionally  also, 
according  to  the  mLscellaneous  practice  of  coun- 
try artists,  surveying  land,  and  repairing  cTocka 
and  watclies.     i-'rom  his  childhood  he  appears 
to  have  been  attached  to  any  machinery  moving 
by  wheels;  for  when   he  lay  sick  of  the  small- 
pox, about  the  sixtii  year  of  his  age,  his  princi- 
pal amusement  consisted  in   contemplating  the 
movement  of  a  watch,  which  was  placed  open 
upon  his  pillow.     In  tlie  year  1700  he  removed 
■with  his  father  to  Barrow,  near  Barton-upon- 
Humber,  in  Lincolnshire,  where,   though  his 
opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  were  but 
few,  he   eagerly  improved  every  incident  from 
wliich    he     could   collect   information.       Fre- 
quently he  would  employ  the  whole,  or  great 
part,  of  the  night   in  writing  or  drawing ;  and 
he  always  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  a  cler- 
gyman who  officiated  every  Surulay  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, for  lending  him  a  M.S.  copy  of  pro- 
fessor Saunderson's  Lectures,  which,  with  all  the 
diagrams,  he  carefully  and  neatly  transcribed. 
By  the  force  of  his  native  genius,  however,  he 
surmounted  the  disadvantages  of  his  situation, 
and   in    the   year    1726   had    constructed   two 
clocks,  mostly  of  wood,  in  which  he  applied  the 
escapement   and    compound   pendulum  of  his 
own  invention.     These  pieces  of  workmanship 
surpassed  every  thin;^-  of  the  kind  then  made, 
scarcely  erring  a  second  in  a  month.     About 
this  time  it  is  probable  that  the  act  of  the  14th 
of  queen  Anne,  o(Fc:ring  a  large  reward  for  dis- 
covering the  longitude,  attracted  Mr.  Harrison's 
attention  ;   and,   as  he  lived    in  a  sea-port,   he 
was  induced  to  consider  how  he  might  improve 
the  construction  of  one  of  his  clocks,  so  as  that 
it  should  not  be  subject  to  any  of  the  iiTegulari- 
ties  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  climates, 
and  the  motions  of  a  ship.     After  having  ma- 
turely digested  his  plan,  and  made  drawings  of 
a  machine  for  determining  the  longitude  at  sea, 
in  the   year  1728  he  came  up  to  London,  with 
the  hope  of  being  enabled  to  execute  one  by 
tlie  board   of  longitude.     Upon   application  to 
Dr.  Halley,  the  astronomer- royal,  he  referred 
him  to  Mr.  George  Graham,  who,  discovering 
that  he    possessed    uncommon    merit,    advised 
him  to  construct  his  machine  before  he  applied 
to   the  board  of  longitude.     With   this  advice 
he  complied,  and  having  returned  home,  com- 
pleted  his  machine,  which   answered    his  ex- 
pectations in  a  trial  during  very  bad  weather 
upon  the  river  H  umber. 

In  the  year  1735  Mr.  Harri.^on  came  to  Lon- 
don again,  with  his  first  machine,  which  was 
cvaminedby  several  members  of  the  Royal  So- 


ciety, who  subscribed  a  certificate  that  the  pr'in. 
ciples  of  it  for  measuring  time  promised  a  very 
great  and   sufEcient  degree   of  exactness      In 
consequence  of  this  certificate,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  sir  Charles  Wager,  it  was  put  on 
board  a  man-of-war  in   1736,  and    sent  with 
Mr.  Harrison  on  a  voyage  to  Lisbon  and  back 
again,  to  make  trial  of  its  properties.     In  this 
short  voyage  he  corrected  the  dead  reckoning 
nearly  a   degree  and  a  half;  a  success  which 
proved   the  means  of  his  receiving  both  public 
and  private  encouragement.     In  the  year  1737 
the  commissioners  of  the   longitude  presented 
him  with  500/.  and  recommended  it  to  him  to 
proceed   in  rendering  his  piece  still   more  per- 
fect.    Thus  encouraged,  in  1739  he  completed 
his  second  machine,   of  a  construction   much 
more  simple  than  the  former,  and  which  an- 
swered much  better.     This  farther  proof  of  his 
talents,  though  it  was  never  tried  at  sea,  recom- 
mended Mr.  Harrison  still  more  strongly  to  the 
patronage  of  his  friends  and  the   public.      In 
the  year  1749  he  produced  his  third  machine, 
which  was  still  less  complicated  than  the  se- 
cond, and  superior  in  accuracy,  as  erring  only 
three  or  four  seconds  in  a  week.     This  machine 
he  considered  to  be  the  11c  p.'i/s  ultra  of  his  art, 
and  was  now  honoured  by  being  presented  with 
the  Royal  Society's  annual  gold   prize -medal. 
Some  time  after  this,  while  endeavouring  to  im- 
prove pocket-watches,  Mr.  Harrison  found  the 
principles  which   he  applied  so  greatly   to  ex- 
ceed   his   expectations,     that    he    was     encou- 
raged to  make  a  fourth  time-keeper,  in  the  form 
of  a  pocket-watch,  about  six  inches  in  diameter, 
which  he  finished  in  the  year  1759.     Of  the 
accuracy  of  this  piece  trial  was  made  during  two 
voyages  which  his  son  took  with  it,  the  one  to 
Jamaica,  and  the  other  to  Barbadoes  ;  in  both 
of  which  it  corrected  the  longitude  within  the 
nearest  limits    required    by   the    act   of   queen 
Anne.     Mr.  Harrison  being  thus  authorised  to 
claim  the  reward   of  twenty  thousand   pounds 
assigned  by  parliament,   received  a  moiety   of 
that  sura  in  the  year  1765,  and  the  remainder 
at  a  subsequent  period,  though  not  before  he 
had  made  repeated   applications  for  it.     This 
delay  in   issuing  to  him  the  full  reward,  origin- 
ated in  the  anxiety  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
longitude    to  do  justice  to   the   public,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  encouraged  merit  in  an  in- 
dividual ;  by  obtaining  from  the  inventor  a  full 
and  clear  discovery  of  the  principles  on  which 
his  time-piece  was  constructed,  and  by  having 
it  satisfactorily  ascertaini,'d   that  they  were  such 
as  rendered  it  of  general  use,  by  enabling  other 
artificers,  with  reasonable  skill,  in  reasonable 
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time,  and  at  a  reasonable  expence,  to  make  si- 
milar machines.  Including  the  sums  advanced 
at  difFerent  times  for  his  encouragement,  Mr. 
Harrison  received  almost  twenty-four  thousand 
pounds  from  the  board  of  longitude,  besides  some 
liundreds  from  the  East-India  company,  &:c. 

The  four  machines  above  mentioned  were  de- 
livered up  to  the  board  of  longitude.  The 
three  former  were  not  of  any  use,  as  all  the  ad- 
vantages gained  by  making  them,  were  compre- 
hended in  the  last :  being  worthy,  however,  of 
preservation,  as  meclianical  curiosities,  in  which 
might  be  traced  the  gradations  of  ingenuity  ex- 
ecuted with  the  most  delicate  workmanship, 
they  were  deposited  in  the  royal  observatory  at 
Greenwich.  The  fourth  machine,  wliich  is 
emphatically  distinguished  by  the  name  of  tlie 
time-keeper,  was  copied  by  Mr.  Kendal ;  and  that 
duplicate, during  a  three-years' circumnavigation 
of  the  globe  in  the  southern  hemisphere  by  cap- 
tain Cook,  answered  as  well  as  the  original. 
Mr.  Harrison  employed  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  in  making  a  fiftli  improved  time-keeper,  on 
the  same  principles  with  the  preceding  one  ; 
which,  after  a  ten-weeks'  trial,  in  1772,  at  the 
king's  private  observatory  at  Richmond,  was 
found  to  have  erred  no  more  than  four  seconds 
and  a  half.  Within  a  few  years  of  his  death 
Mr.  Harrison's  constitution  visibly  declined, 
and  after  he  had  reached  his  seventy-seventli 
year  he  became  subject  to  frequent  fits  of  the 
gout,  a  disorder  that  never  attacked  him  before 
that  period.  He  died  at  London  in  1776,  when 
he  had  nearly  completed  the  eighty-third  year  of 
his  age.  Mr.  Harrison's  close  and  unremitted 
attention  to  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  object, 
disqualified  him, as  migiit  be  expected,  from  being 
a  man  of  the  world.  His  knowledge  was  chiefly 
confined  to  mechanics,  on  which  he  could  con- 
verse with  clearness,  precision,  and  modesty, 
though  he  found  it  diilicult  to  ileliver  his  mean- 
ing in  writing,  in  which  he  adhered  to  a  pecu- 
liar and  uncouth  phraseology.  This  is  suffici- 
ently apparent  from  his  "  Description  concern- 
ing such  Mechanism  as  will  aflbrd  a  nice  or 
true  Mensuration  of  Time,  &c."  1775,  octavo. 
'I'his  small  work  includes  also  an  account  of  his 
new  musical  scale,  or  mechanical  division  of 
the  octave,  according  to  the  proportion  which 
the  radius  and  diameter  of  a  circle  have  respect- 
tivcly  to  the  circumference.  In  his  youth  he 
had  been  the  leader  of  a  distinguished  band  of 
church-singers:  he  had  a  delicate  musical  ear; 
and  his  experiments  on  sound,  with  a  curious 
monoehord  of  his  own  improvement,  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  no  less  accurate  than  those 
in  which  he  was  engaged  for  the  mensuration 
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of  time.     Annual  Regist.  for  -iiTf.    Eur.  ATag. 
Oct.  17S.-).      Button' i  Math.  Diet. — M. 

HARTLEY,  David,  an  eminent  English 
physician,  and  profound  moral  and  metaphysical 
writer,  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  clcrgv- 
man  at  Armley,  near  Leeds,  in  tlic  county  of 
York,  and  was  born  in  tlie  year  1705.  He  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  learning  at  a  private 
school ;  whence  he  was  sent,  when  he  was  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  to  Jesus  college,  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  In  that  society  he  was 
admitted  to  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  was  elected 
one  of  its  fellows.  Being  originally  intended 
for  the  church,  his  thoughts  and  studies  ware 
for  some  time  directed  towards  that  object : 
but  upon  a  closer  consideration  of  the  terms 
of  clerical  conformity,  serious  and  insur- 
mountable scruples  arose  in  his  mind  against 
subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  reli- 
gion. Finding,  therefore,  that  he  couIJ  not 
enter  into  the  service  of  the  national  establish- 
ment without  doing  violence  to  his  conscience, 
he  relinquished  all  thoughts  of  the  clerical  pro- 
fession ;  but  he  still  continued  to  the  end  of  his 
life  in  communion  with  tlie  church  of  England, 
approving  of  its  practical  doctrines,  and  con- 
forming to  its  public  worship.  He  now  deter- 
mined to  apply  his  talents  and  studies  to  the 
medical  profession ;  "  in  which,"  says  tlie  au- 
thor of  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  character,  "  he 
soon  became  equally  and  in  the  first  degree 
eminent  for  skill,  integrity,  and  charitable  com- 
passion. His  mind  was  formed  to  benevolence 
and  universal  philanthropy.  He  exercised  the 
healing  art  with  anxious  and  equal  fidelity  to 
the  poor  and  to  the  rich.  He  visited,  wiili  af- 
fectionate sympathy,  the  humblest  recesses  of 
poverty  and  sickness,  as  well  as  the  stately  beds 
of  pampered  distemper  and  premature  decrepi- 
tude. His  manners  were  gentle;  his  counten- 
ance aifable  ;  his  eloquence  moral  and  patlietic, 
not  harsh  or  importunate  ;  yet  he  was  not  un- 
mindful that  bodily  sickness  softens  the  mind  to 
moral  sensibilities,  which  afforded  frequent  op- 
portunities to  him  of  exercising  mental  charities 
to  afflicted  minds,  whilst  he  employed  the 
powers  of  medical  science  to  tiie  restoration  of 
bodily  health."  He  first  began  to  practise  phy- 
sic at  Newark,  in  Nottinghamshire  ;  whence  he 
removed  to  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  in  Suflblk. 
After  this  he  settled  for  some  time  in  London ; 
and  finally  went  to  live  at  Bath,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Dr.  Hartley's  studii^s  were  not  confined  to 
the  subjects  more  immediately  connected  M'iih 
the  medical  profession,  but  comprehended  most 
of  the  important  branches  of  natural  and  moral 
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science ',  and  in  liis  indcfatigibk  pursuit  of 
them  lie  was  animated  by  the  concurrence  and 
intimacy  of  some  of  the  most  respi'ctable  and 
learned  men  of  his  age.  In  moral  and  religious 
philosophy,  in  metaphysics,  in  divinity  and  ec- 
clesiastical history.  Dr.  Law,  Dr.  Butler,  Dr. 
Warburton,  afterwards  bishops  of  Carlisle,  Dur- 
ham, anil  Gloucester,  and  Dr.  jortin,  were  liis 
intimate  friends  and  fellow  labourers.  Dr. 
Hales,  and  Dr.  Smith,  master  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, in  Cambridge,  with  other  members  of  the 
Royal  Society,  were  his  companions  in  the 
science  of  optics,  statics,  and  other  branches  of 
natural  philosophy.  To  the  highly-respected 
character  of  Dr.  Hoadly,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
he  was  much  attached,  for  the  liberality  of  his 
opinions,  both  in  church  and  state,  and  for  the 
freedom  of  his  religious  sentiments.  He  was 
also  intimate  with  Mr.  Hawkins  Brown,  the 
author  of  an  elegant  Latin  poem  D(  Ammi  Ini' 
mortaliLite,  Dr.  Byrom,  ^Ir.  Hook  the  Roman 
historian,  the  celebrated  poet  Mr.  Pope,  &c.  It 
was  in  the  society  and  friendly  intercourse  of  such 
men,  that  Dr.  Hartley  arranged  and  brought  to 
a  conclusion  that  grand  metaphysical  work,  on 
which  his  fame  with  posterity  securely  rests. 
His  genius  was  penetrating  and  active ;  his  in- 
dustry indefatigable  ;  his  philosophical  observa- 
tions and  attentions  unremitting,  From  his 
earliest  youth  he  was  devoted  to  the  sciences ; 
particularly  to  logic  and  mathematics.  He 
studied  mathematics,  together  with  natural  and 
experim.ental  philosophy,  under  the  celebrated 
professor  Saundcrson.  He  was  an  enthusiasti- 
cal  admirer  and  disciple  of  sir  Isaac  Newton  in 
every  branch  of  literature  and  philosophy,  na- 
tural and  experimental,  mathematical,  historical, 
and  religious,  which  that  immortal  man  diffused 
throughout  the  world.  His  first  principles  of 
logic  and  metaphysics  he  received  from  the 
works  of  that  good  and  great  philosopher  Locke. 
The  first  rudiments  of  his  own  work  he  took 
from  sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Mr.  Locke  :  from  the 
former  the  doctrine  of  vibrations,  as  instrument- 
al to  sensation  and  motion,  and  the  principle  of 
association  originally  from  the  latter,  farther  ex- 
plained in  a  dissertation  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Gay, 
prefixed  to  archdeacon  Law's  translation  of 
archbishop  King's  origin  of  evil.  Mr.  Gay 
having  asserted  the  possibility  of  deducing  all 
our  intellectual  pleasures  and  pains  from  asso- 
ciation, this  put  Dr.  Hartley  upon  considering 
the  power  of  association.  From  enquiring  into 
the  power  of  association  he  was  led  to  examine 
both  its  consequences,  in  respect  to  morality 
and  religion,  and  its  physical  cause.  By  de- 
grees many  disquisitions  foreign  to  the  doctrine 


of  association,  or  at  least  not  iiumediately  con- 
nected with  it,  intermixed  themselves.  After 
collecting  together  all  his  separate  papers  on 
these  subjects,  digesting  them  in  such  order  as 
they  seemed  naturally  to  suggest,  and  adding 
such  thinjrs  as  were  necessarv  to  make  tlic 
whole  appear  more  complete  and  systematical, 
he  presented  his  work  to  the  public  in  the  year 
1749,  under  the  title  of  "  Observations  on  Man, 
his  Frame,  his  Duty,  and  his  Expectations,  in 
two  Parts,"  forming  two  volumes  octavo. 

The  first  part  of  this  work  consists  of  four 
chapters,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  subordi- 
nate sections.  The  first  chapter  treats  of  the 
general  laws,  according  to  which  the  sensations 
and  motions  are  performeil,  and  our  ideas  ge- 
nerated ;  which  it  resolves  into  the  doctrines 
of  vibrations  and  association,  endeavouring  to 
trace  out  their  mutual  relation,  as  caus';  and 
effect.  The  doctrine  of  vibrations,  and  its  use 
for  explaining  the  sensations,  arc  comprised  by 
the  author  under  the  following  propositions  : — 
that  the  white  medullary  substance  of  the  brain, 
spinal  marrow,  and  the  nerves  proceeding  from 
them,  is  the  immediate  instrument  of  sensation 
and  motion  :  that  this  white  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  is  also  the  immediate  instru- 
ment, by  which  ideas  are  presented  to  the 
mind  ;  or,  in  other  words,  whatever  changes  are 
made  in  tills  substance,  corresponding  changes 
are  made  in  our  ideas,  and  -vice  vena  :  that  the 
sensations  remain  in  the  mind  for  a  short  time 
after  the  sensible  objects  are  removed  :  that  ex- 
ternal objects  impressed  upon  the  senses  occa- 
sion, first  in  the  nerves  on  which  they  are  im- 
pressed, and  then  in  the  brain,  vibrations  of 
the  small,  and,  as  one  may  say,  infinitesimal 
medullary  particles:  that  these  vibrations  are 
excited,  propagated,  and  kept  up,  partly  by  the 
jether,  /'.  e.  by  a  very  subtle  and  elastic  fluid, 
and  partly  by  the  uniformity,  continuity,  soft- 
ness, and  active  powers  of  the  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  nerves  : 
and  that  the  phenomena  of  sensible  pleasure 
and  pain,  and  also  of  sleep,  appear  to  be  very 
suitable  to  the  doctrine  of  vibrations.  Hence 
the  author  proceeds  to  treat  of  ideas,  their  ge- 
neration and  associations,  and  of  the  agreement 
of  the  doctrine  of  vibrations  with  the  phseno- 
mena  of  ideas  ;  and  of  muscular  motion,  and 
its  two  kinds,  automatic  and  voluntary ;  and  of 
the  use  of  the  doctrines  of  vibrations  and  asso- 
ciation, for  explaining  these  respectively.  The 
second  chapter  contains  the  application  of  the 
doctrines  of  vibrations  and  association  to  each 
of  the  sensations  and  motions  in  particular.  In 
the  third  chapter  we  are  presented  with  a  parti- 
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cular  application  of  the  foregoing  theory  to  the 
phacnomciia  of  ideas,  or  of  understanding,  af- 
fection, memory,  and  imagination.  '1  lie  fourth 
chapter  treats  of  the  rise  and  gradual  increase 
of  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  imagination,  am- 
bition, self-interest,  sympathy,  theopathy,  and 
the  moral  sense  ;  and  endeavours  to  shew  how 
far  those  are  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  theory. 
A  short  conclusion  follows  these  chapters,  con- 
taining some  remarks  on  the  mechanism  of  the 
human  mind.  1  he  most  dillicult  and  intricate 
part  of  this  theory  is  the  doctrine  of  vibrations; 
which  the  author  endeavours  to  establish  and 
illustrate  by  much  laborious  and  ingenious  rea- 
soning, as  well  as  anatomical  disquisitions. 
Able  physiologists,  however,  have  contended 
that  his  hypothesis  is  untenable,  because  built 
on  false  assumptions ;  and  among  others  the 
learned  Haller.  'Ihat  celebrated  anatomist 
maintains,  that  it  attributes  properties  to  the 
nerves  and  to  the  medullary  substance  of  tlie 
brain,  &c.  totally  incompatible  with  the  nature 
of  those  substances;  that  the  nerves  are  not 
irritable,  and  that  no  art  can  produce  vibrations 
in  them  ;  and  that  the  medullary  substance  of 
the  brain,  &c.  from  its  being  soft,  pulpy,  and 
unelastic,  is  entirely  unfitted  for  being  put  into 
a  vibratory  state.  To  these  considerations  he 
has  added  a  variety  of  arguments,  which  the 
reader  may  find  in  the  place  referred  to  at  the 
end  of  this  article,  and  which  will  assist  him 
in  forming  his  judgment  respecting  the  proba- 
ble truth  or  falsehood  of  the  doctrine  of  vibra- 
tions. 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  Hartley's  v.  ork  con- 
tains his  system  of  moral  and  religious  know- 
ledge, and  is  intended  to  shew,  that  though 
the  doctrines  of  association  and  mechanism  do 
make  some  alterations  in  the  method  of  reason- 
ing in  religion,  yet  they  are  far  from  lessening 
either  the  evidences  for  it,  the  comfort  and  joy 
of  religious  persons,  or  the  fears  of  irreligious 
ones.  This  part  consists,  like  the  preceding,  of 
four  chapters  and  a  conclusion.  1  he  first 
chapter  is  employed  in  deducing,  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  author's  observations  on  the 
frame  and  connection  of  tlie  body  and  mind, 
and  upon  the  other  phxnonicna  of  nature,  the 
evidences  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  God, 
and  the  general  truths  of  natural  religion.  In 
the  second  chapter,  laying  down  all  these  as  a 
new  foundation,  the  autlior  deduces  the  evi- 
dences for  revealed  religion.  The  third  chapter 
is  employed  on  an  enquiry  into  the  rule  of  life, 
and  the  particular  applications  of  it,  which 
result  from  the  frame  of  our  natures,  the 
dictates  of  natural  religion,  and  the  precepts  of 


the  Scriptures  taken  together,  compared  with, 
and  casting  light  upon,  each  other.    The  fourth 
chapter  is   devoted  to  an  enquiry  into  the  ge- 
nuine doctrines  of  natural  and  revealed  relisioii 
thus   illu-trated,   and    concerning  the  expecta- 
tions of  mankind,  here  and  her.'after,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  observance  or  violation  of  the 
rule  of  life.     The  conclusion  consists  of  admo- 
nitory remarks  on  the  principles  and  manners  of 
the  times,  intending  to  assist  in  stemming  the 
torrent  of  vice  and  inipicty,   and  to  protract  the 
life  of  the  body  politic.     Such  are  the  contents 
of  a  work  which,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
opinion    respecting    the    author's    physiological 
system,  will  ever  be  considered  as  a  perform- 
ance of  the  first-rate  importance  and  value,  by 
the  advocates  for  the  doctrines  of  philosophical 
necessity    and    the   mechanism   of    the  human 
mind,  and  by  those  who  maintain  that  all  man- 
kind will  finally  be  rendered  happy,  and  that  the 
punishments  of  a  future  state,   by  being  reme- 
dial,   will    contribute  to    that   desirable    event. 
The  most  valuable  edition  of  it  wa3  published 
in  1791,  in  quarto,  with  notes  and  additions  to 
the  second  part,  translated  from  the  German  cf 
the   rev.  Herman   Andrew   I'istorius,  rector  of 
Poseritz  in  the  island  of  Rugen,  and  a  sketch  of 
the  life  and  character  of  the  author,  by  his  son 
David  Hartley.     Dr.  ?Iartley  lived  about  nine 
years  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  during 
which  time  no  tlioughts  appear  to  have  occurred 
from  his  own  reflections,  or  from  the  suggestions 
of  others,  by  which  he  was  induced   to   make 
any  alteration  in  it ;    and  he  left    beliind  hiiu 
no  additional  pa]ier  on  the   subject  w  luitsoever. 
He  died  at  Bath  in  1757,  at  t'le  age  of  fifty-two 
years.     We  cannot  better  conclude  this  article, 
than  by  the  insertion  of  the  latter  part  of  his 
son's  tribute  of  pious  affection  to  his  memory. 

"  The  philosophical  character  of  Dr.  Hartley 
is  delineated  in  his  works.  The  features  of  his 
private  and  personal  ciiaracter  were  of  the  same 
complexion.  It  may  with  peculiar  propriety  be 
said  of  Iiim,  that  the  mind  was  the  man.  His 
thoughts  were  not  immersed  in  worhlly  pursuits 
or  contentions,  and  therefore  his  life  was  not 
eventful  or  turbulent,  but  placid  and  undis- 
turbed by  passion  or  violent  ambition.  From 
his  earliest  youth  liis  mental  ambition  was  pre- 
occupied by  pursuits  of  science.  His  hours  of 
amu!>ement  were  likewise  bestowed  upon  objects 
of  taste  and  sentiment.  Music,  poetry,  and 
history,  were  his  favourite  recreations.  His 
imagination  was  fertile  and  correct,  his  language 
and  expression  fluent  and  forcible.  His  natural 
temper  was  gay,  cheerful,  and  sociable.  He 
was  addicted  to  no  vice  in  any  part  of  his  life. 
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neither  to  pride,  nor  to  sensualitv,  nor  intem- 
perance, nor  ostentiition,  nor  envy,  nor  to  :iny 
sordid  self-interest ;  but  his  heart  was  replete 
with  every  contrary  virtue.  The  virtuous  prin- 
ciples which  are  instilled  in  his  works,  were  tlie 
invariable  and  decided  principles  of  his  life  and 
conduct.  His  person  was  of  the  middle  size 
and  well  proportioned.  His  complexion  fair,  his 
features  regular  and  handsome,  his  counteiiance 
open,  ingenuous,  and  animated.  He  was  peculi- 
arly neat  in  his  person  and  attire.  He  was  an  early 
riser,  and  punctual  in  the  employments  of  the 
day ;  methodical  in  the  order  and  disposition  of 
his  librarv,  papers,  and  writings,  as  the  com- 
panions of  his  thoughts,  but  without  any  pe- 
dantry, cither  in  these  habits,  or  in  any  other 
part  of  his  character.  His  behaviour  was  po- 
lite, easy,  and  graceful ;  but  that  which  made 
his  address  peculiarly  engaging,  was  the  benevo- 
lence of  heart  from  v/hich  that  politeness  flowed. 
He  never  conversed  with  a  fellow-creature  with- 
out feeling  a  wish  to  do  him  good.  He  con- 
sidered the  moral  end  of  our  creation  to  consist 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  life  attached 
to  each  particular  station,  to  which  all  other 
considerations  ought  to  be  inferior  and  subordi- 
nate, and  consequently  that  the  rule  of  life  con- 
sists in  training  and  adapting  our  faculties, 
through  the  means  of  moral  habits  and  associa- 
tions, to  that  end.  In  this  he  was  the  faithful 
disciple  of  his  own  theory,  and  by  the  observance 
of  it  he  avoided  the  tumult  of  wordly  vanities 
and  their  disquietudes,  and  preserved  his  mind 
in  serenity  and  vigour,  to  perform  the  duties  of 
life  with  fidelity,  and  without  distraction.  His 
whole  character  was  eminently  and  uniformly 
marked  by  sincerity  of  licart,  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, and  manly  innocence  of  mind." 

Dr.  Hartley  is  said  to  have  written  in  defence 
of  inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  against  the 
objections  of  Dr.  Warren,  of  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's ;  and  some  papers  of  his  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Pliilosophical  Transactions.  Haller 
informs  us,  that  several  letters  from  him,  in 
correspondence  with  Morand,  were  inserted 
in  a  "  Collection"  printed  at  Paris  in  1740, 
1 2mo.  He  was  principally  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing for  Mrs.  Stephens  the  five  thousand 
pounds  granted  by  parliament,  for  discovering 
the  composition  of  her  medicine  for  the  stone. 
In  1738  he  published  "  Observations  made  on 
ten  Persons  who  have  taken  the  Medicament  of 
Mrs.  Stephens,"  octavo  ;  which  were  followed 
in  1 739,  with  his  *'  View  of  the  present  Evi- 
dence for  and  against  Mrs.  Stephens's  Medicine 
as  a  Solvent  for  the  Stone,  containing  one  Hun- 
dred and   fifty-five  Cases,   with  some  Experi- 


ments and  Observations,"  octavo ;  and  a  Sup- 
plement to  the  "  View  of  the  present  Evidence, 
&c."  octavo.  His  own  case  is  the  123d  in  the 
above-mentioned  View;  but  notwithstanding 
any  temporary  relief  which  he  might  receive 
from  the  medicine,  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  the 
stone,  after  having  taken  above  two  hundred 
pounds  weight  of  soap,  which  is  the  principal 
ingredient  in  its  composition.  In  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  February,  1 746,  Dr.  Hart- 
ley published,  with  his  name,  "  Directions  for 
preparing  and  administering  Mrs.  Stephens's 
Medicine  in  a  solid  Form."  Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
Dr.  Hartley  prvjixed  to  the  edition  of  his  "  Obser- 
vation i"  printed  in  1 79 1  •  Annual  Register,  1775. 
Holler's  Element  a  Physiologic,  vol.  IV.  sect.  viii. 
Art.    Conjecture,  §.  iv. — M. 

HARTMAN,  John-Adolphus,  a  learned 
German  professor  of  philosophy  and  history  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Munster, 
in  the  year  1680.  As  his  parents  were  of  the 
catholic  persuasion,  he  was  educated  in  their 
principles,  and  entered  when  young  into  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus.  In  the  year  17  15  he  renounced 
the  papal  communion,  and  united  himself  to 
the  Calvinists  at  Cassel ;  soon  after  which  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy,  and  of 
poetry.  In  the  year  1722  he  was  created  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  eloquence  at  Marpurg,  at 
which  place  he  died  in  the  year  1 744.  The 
most  esteemed  of  his  works  are,  "  Historia  Has- 
siaca,"  in  three  volumes  ;  "  Vit:e  Pontificum 
Romanorum  Victoris  III.  Urbani  II.  Paschalis 
II.  Gelasii  II.  Calisti  II.  Honorii  II. ;"  "  The 
State  of  the  Sciences  in  Hes--.e  ;"  and  "  Pra- 
cepta  Eloquenti.u  Rationalis,"  Sec.  Besides  his 
larger  works,  he  published  more  than  eighty 
academic  dissertations.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

HARTMAN,  George,  a  German  mathe- 
matician who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  year  1540  he  invented  what  is 
called  the  artillery- staff,  Baculus  bombardicus, 
for  the  use  of  engineers.  He  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  a  "  Treatise  on  Perspective,"  of  which 
Pasquier  du  Hamel  published  an  improved 
edition  at  Paris,  in  1556,  quarto.     Mire'i. — M. 

HARTSOEKER,  Nicholas,  an  eminent 
Dutch  mathematician  and  natural  philosopher  in 
the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  was  born  at  Gouda  in  Holland, 
in  the  year  1656.  His  father,  who  was  a  re- 
monstrant minister,  intended  to  educate  him  to 
his  own  profession  ;  but  young  Hartsocker's 
early  inclination  led  him  to  the  study  of  the 
works  of  nature,  and  his  principal  pleasure  con- 
sisted in  contemplating  the  stars  and  planets, 
and   in  consulting  all  the  almanacs  which  he 
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could   meet  with.     Being  informed,    when  he 
was  about  thirteen   or  tourteen  years  of  age, 
thai  it  was  impossible  to  understand  such  sub 
jecis  without   some   knowledge  of  tiic  mathe- 
matics, and  finding  liis  father  utterly  averse  to 
encourage  his  engaging  in  that  branch  of  learn- 
ing,  he  carefully   saved  as  much   as  lie  could 
from  the  little  money  allowed  him  for  his  re- 
creations, in  order  to  be  able  to  acquire  it,  if 
possible,  by  his  own  means.   When  he  thought 
himself  rich  enough,  he  privately  applied  to  a 
teacher  of  the  mathematics,  who  promised  to 
be   expeditious    in   introducing  him   to^an   ac- 
quaintance with  that  science.     Our  young  stu- 
dent's savings,  however,  were  but  just  sufficient 
to  procure  him  six  months'  instruction  :  but,  to 
make  the  most  of  so  short  a  period,  he  us^;d  to 
sit  up   wliole  nights  at   his  books,  making  no 
other  use  of  his  bed-clothes  than  that  of  cover- 
ing the  windows  of  his  chamber,  lest  the  family 
should  discover  what  he  was  about.     His   ma- 
ster had  some  iron  basins,  in  which  he  used  to 
grind,  witli  tolerable  exactness,  optic  glasses  of 
six  feet    focus ;    and  young    Hartsoeker    soon 
caught  the  method  of  performing  the  operation 
as  well   as   his   master.     Happening   one   day, 
merely    by   way  of  amusement,   to  present    a 
small  glass  thread  to  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and 
observing  that  the  end  of  it  contracted  a  globular 
form,    he  immediatly  recollected    that  a  glass 
globe  always  magnified  the  objects  placed  in  its 
focus;    and    having    seen    microscopes    at    M. 
Leeuwenhoeck's,  and  observed  their  construc- 
tion,  he  made  one  himself  with  the  little  globe 
wliicli  lie  had  accidentally  formed,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find  upon  trial  that  it  was  a  good 
one.     Mr.   Hartsoeker,    who  was   now   about 
eighteen   years  old,  having,  among   other  ob- 
jects which  came  in  his  way,  examined  the  hu- 
man semen  with  his  new  instrument,  was  sur- 
prised to  find  it  full  of  little  animals,  which  had 
not  hitherto  been  observed  by  any  naturalists. 
Conceiving,  however,  that  they  had  originated 
in  some  disorder,  he  for  the  present  thought  no 
further  of  his  discovery.     In  obedience  to  his 
father   our   young    philosopher   devoted    some 
years    to  the  study    of   the  belles-lettres,     the 
Greek  language,  philosophy,  and  anatomy,  un- 
der the  ablest  professors  at  Leyden  and  Amster- 
dam.    His  masters  in  philosophy  being  all  Car- 
tesians,  who   defended   Des  Cartes  as  strenu- 
ously as   the  schoolmen  did    Aristotle,    Hart- 
soeker espoused  the  same  cause  :    but  he   after- 
wards thought   it  proper   to   alter  his   opinion. 
While  he  w;.s  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1677, 
whence  he  intended  to  proceed  to  i'rance,  in 
order  to  finish  his  studies,  he  resumed  his  micro- 
scopical observations,  and  finding  the  appear- 


ance of  the  human  semen  to  be  still  the  same, 
he  communicated  his  discovery  to  his  m.ithe- 
matical  tutor,  and  another  friend,  who  verified 
it.  They  then  extended  their  researches  to  tlie 
semen  of  dogs,  cocks,  and  pigeons,  and  found 
animalcules  in  every  one  of  them.  \\  hen  they 
sliewed  this  phenomenon,  they  at  first  concealed 
the  nature  of  the  li.|Uor  in  which  it  appeared, 
pretending  that  it  was  human  spittle  ;  but  when 
A  I.  Huygens,  who  had  made  a  tour  to  tlie 
Hague  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  expressed 
his  desire  of  seeing  it,  M.  Hartsoeker,  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  so 
great  a  man,  went  from  Amsterdam  to  wait 
upon  him,  and  acquainted  him  what  the  liquor 
which  contained  the  animalcules  really  was. 

M.  Huygens  was  so    well  pleased  with  M. 
Hartsoeker,  that  he  took  him  as  his  companion 
on  his  return  to  Paris  in  1678.   Soon  afterwards 
their  friendship  had  nearly  terminated,  in  con- 
sequence of  Ai.  Huygens  having  announced  in 
the     'Journal  des   Sava/is,    that    he    had    made 
some   curious  discoveries  by  means  of  a  newly 
invented  microscope,  and  principally  that  of  the 
animalcules,  without  making  the  least  mention 
of  M.  Hartsoeker.     This  circumstance  fired  the 
latter  with  ixsentment,  and  induced  him  openly 
to  lay  claim  to  his  right  as   the  inventor  of  the 
instrument  in  question,  and   the   first  observer 
of  the  animalcules  discoverable  by  it.     He  was 
also  persuaded  by  some  enemies  of  M.  Huygens, 
as  he  was  not  himself  sufficiently  master  of  the 
French  language,  to  accept  of  their  aid  in  at- 
tacking that  philosopher  through   the  medium 
of  the  "Journal  des  Savuns.     The  publisher   of 
that  work,  however,  communicated  the  memoir 
sent  to  him  for  insertion  to  M.  Huygens,  wlio, 
after  remonstrating  with  M.  Hartsoeker  for  suf- 
fering himsL-lf  to  become  leagued  with  the  envi- 
ous and  malignant,  sent  sueli  an  account  of  the 
new  tliscoveries  to  the   Jjuninl,  as  did  ample 
justice  to  our  author's  claims,  and  rendered  him 
ashamed  of  the  hostility  against  his  friend  into 
which  he  had  been  seduced.     M.  Hartsoeker, 
having  observed  that  the  telescopical  glasses  of 
the  observatory  at  Paris  were  too  small,  however 
excellent  in   other   respects,    made   one  larger, 
which  he  carried  to  M.  Cissini,  who  upon  trial 
pronounced  it  to  be  good  for  nothing.   The  same 
judgment  was  passed  by  him  on  a  second  eflbrt 
of  our  author's  labour  ;  but  a  third  was  declared 
to  be  tolerable.    The  perseverance  which  he  had 
displayed  occasioned  \i.  Cassini  to  forctel,   thai 
this  young  man,  if  he  went  on  .is  he  had  set  out, 
would   do  great   things.      Encouraged    by   the 
favourable   opinion   of   that   eminent   min,   RI. 
Hartsoeker  soon  made  good  glasses  of  all  sizes, 
and,  at  length,  one  of  six  hundred  feet  focus. 
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which,  on  account  of  its  rarity,  he  never  would 
part  with. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1679  M.  Hart- 
soeker  returned  to  Holland,  where  he  entered 
into  the  marriage  state  ;    and  in   1684  he  came 
to  Paris  a  second  time,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
and  continued  there  for  twelve  years  before  he 
again  revisited  his  native  country.     While  he 
was  at  that  city  he  published,  in  1694,  "  An 
Essay  on  Dioptrics,"  quarto,  containing  a  per- 
spicuous demonstration  of  the  whole  theory  of 
that  science,   as  far  as  it  is  conversant  about 
spherical  glasses,  together  with  the  first  princi- 
ples  of  natural  philosophy,   accompanied  with 
some  singular  notions  and  fanciful  hypotheses 
relative  to  the  elements  of  natural  bodies,  pri- 
mitive animals,   &c.     This  work  procured  AI. 
Hartsoeker  the  esteem  of  many  men  of  learning, 
particularly  father  Mallebranchc-  and  the  Mar- 
quis de  I'Hofpital.     Encouraged  by  the  success 
of  his  Dioptrics,  in   1696  our  author  published 
his  "  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  quarto, 
in  whicli  he  explains  at  large  the  system  he  had 
before  given  in  miniature,  adding  to  it  his  own 
sentiments  and  those  of  many  otliers  on  some 
subjects  which  he  had   not  before  introduced. 
After  M.  Havtsoeker's  return  into  Holland,  on 
the  revival  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  in  1699,  he  was  nominated  a  foreign 
associate,   and   soon   afterwards   was   chosen   a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Berlin.    When 
in  the  course  of  his  travels  the  czar  Peter  I.  had 
arrived  at  Amsterdam,  and  desired  the  magis- 
trates of  that  city  to  recommend  to  him  a  per- 
son well  qualified  to  assist  hiin  in  his  mathe- 
matical and  philosophical  studies,  M.  Hartsoeker 
was  the  person  whom  they  pitelied  upon  •,  and 
so  acceptable  did  he  prove  to  that  monarch,  that 
he  would  willingly  have  carried  his  tutor  with 
liim  into  his  own  dominions.     The  length  of 
the  journey,  however,  and  the   vast  difference 
between  the  Russian  maimers  and  tho.^e  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  had  hitherto  lived,  de- 
termined  him   to   decline  the  proposals  which 
the  czar  made  to  him.    The  magistrates  of  Am- 
sterdam, as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  honour 
which  he  had  done  to  their  choice  on  this  occa- 
sion,  and  as  a  compliment  for  the  preference 
which    he   had   shewn  for  his   native  country, 
erected  a  small  observatory  for  him  on  one  of 
the  bastions  of  that  city.     In  the  year   1704, 
after  three  years'  solicitation  by  the  elector  pala- 
tine John  William,  he  repaired  to  the  court  of 
that  prince,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  his  first 
mathematician,  and  honorary  professor  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  university  of  Heidelberg.    In  the 
years    1607   and    1608   he  published,    in  two 


volumes  quarto,  the  lectures  which  he  had  given 
to  the  elector  palatine,  under  the  title  of  "  Phy- 
sical Conj  ctures  :"  a  work  in  the  same  taste 
with  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  and  in  many 
parts  borrowed  from  them. 

Mr.  Hartsoeker,  after  the  publication  of 
these  volumes,  set  out  on  a  visit  to  the  learned 
in  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  at  Hesse-Cassel 
was  tempted  by  liberal  offers  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  the  landgrave,  but  without  effect. 
At  Hanover  he  met  with  a  gracious  reception 
from  the  elector,  afterwards  George  I.  of  Eng- 
land, and  from  the  electoral  princess,  to  whom 
he  was  presented  by  M.  Leibnitz.  Upon  his 
return  to  the  court  of  the  elector  palatine,  that 
prince,  who  had  heard  of  the  burning-elass 
constructed  by  M.  Tsehirnhausen,  applied  to 
our  author  to  make  one  of  the  same  kind  -,  upon 
which  he  caused  three  to  be  cast  in  the  glass- 
house at  Newburg,  and  having  soon  finished 
them,  was  presented  by  the  elector  with  the 
largest,  which  was  three  feet  and  five  inches 
Rhlnland  measure  in  diameter,  with  a  focus  of 
nine  feet.  In  the  year  17 10  he  published  a 
volume  entitled  "  Eclaircissements  sur  les  Con- 
jectures Physiques,"  containing  answers  to  ob- 
jections to  his  "  Physical  Conjectures,"  most 
of  which  he  attributes  to  M.  Leibnitz  ;  and 
two  years  afterwards  another  volume,  by  way 
of  sequel  to  it,  which  in  1722  was  followed  by 
a  collection  of  several  separate  pieces  on  the 
same  subjects.  In  these  works  he  attacked, 
with  an  unbecoming  virulence,  several  names 
of  the  highest  respectability  in  the  republic  of 
letters ;  neither  Newton,  nor  Leibnitz,  nor 
Huygens,  nor  the  other  members  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris,  escaping  his  animad- 
versions. In  the  second  of  these  volumes  he 
maintains  the  doctrine  of  plastic  souls,  which 
is  not  unlike  Dr.  Cudworth's  system,  excepting 
that  it  attributes  intelligence  to  its  plastic  na- 
tures. But  i\i.  Hartsoeker,  not  content  with 
attributing  these  intelligent  plastic  souls  to  men 
and  animals,  endeavours  to  revive  the  ex- 
ploded notions  of  tlie  ancient  philosophy,  and 
gives  them  to  plants,  and  even  to  the  celestial 
bodies.  Upon  the  death  of  the  elector  palatine 
in  1 7 16,  Mr.  Hartsoeker  quitted  the  palatine 
court,  and  was  again  invited  into  the  service  of 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse ;  but  he  preferred  a 
more  independent  life,  and  removed  to  Utrecht, 
where  he  undertook  a  course  of  natural  philo- 
sophy. He  died  in  that  city  in  1725,  when  he 
was  about  sixty-nine  years  of  age.  M.  Fonte- 
nelle  says  of  him,  that  he  was  lively,  facetious, 
obliging,  and  of  an  easy  temper  which  false 
friends  often  abused ;  which  qualities  are  the 
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best  apology  for  tlie  excesses  into  which  a  spirit 
of  criticism,  too  often  apt  to  degenerate  into 
ill-nature,  Ins  hurried  hini  in  many  of  his  works. 
After  his  deaili,  in  1730,  Iiis  "  Course  of  Na- 
tural Philosophy"  was  published  at  the  Hague, 
in  quarto,  accompanied  with  several  s.cparate 
treatises  in  physics,  and  a  critical  extract  of  the 
most  curious  and  useful  observations  from  the 
Letters  of  Leeuwenhocck.  Moreri.  Martinis 
Phil.  Brit.—M. 

HARTZEIN,  Joseph,  a  learned  German 
Jesuit  who  flourished  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  descended  from  a  patrician  family  at  Co- 
logne, and  born  in  that  city  in  the  year  1694. 
Alter  having  taught  the  belles-lettres  in  the 
seminaries  of  his  order,  he  went  to  Milan,  to 
Study  theology,  and  filled  the  chair  of  professor 
of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  in  that 
city.  From  Milan  he  went  to  Rome,  and  the 
other  principal  cities  of  Italy,  where  he  con- 
tracted an  intimacy  with  the  men  most  eminent 
for  tlieir  talents  and  learning,  and  particularly 
with  Muratori.  Upon  his  return  to  his  native 
place,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  confessor, 
preacher,  and  professor  of  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy ',  and  during  ten  years  officiated  as  inter- 
preter of  the  Scriptures,  publibhing  annually 
dissertations  which  were  very  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  learned  world.  Father  Sehannat, 
a  learned  ecclesiastic,  and  author  of  "  Historia 
Episcopatus  Wormatiensis,"  having  formed  the 
design  of  publishing  "  A  Collection  of  the 
Councils  of  the  Church  of  Germany,"  and  hav- 
ing procured  materials  for  that  work,  from  the 
fourth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  was  cut  off  by 
death  before  he  was  enabled  to  digest  them  into 
proper  order  for  being  sent  to  the  press,  and  to 
accompany  them  with  the  necessary  illustrative 
remarks.  This  laborious  task  father  Hartzein 
was  persuaded  to  undertake,  and  published  the 
first  four  volumes  at  Cologne,  in  folio.  He  had 
also  prepared  the  fifth  volume  for  publication, 
when  his  labours  were  terminated  by  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy,  in  the  year  1763.  This  work  was 
afterwards  continued  by  father  Herman  SclioU, 
of  the  same  society  with  our  author,  who  pub- 
lished the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth, 
volumes,  but  full  a  sacrifice  to  his  exertions  in 
1768.  The  finishing  hand  was  given  to  it  by 
father  Giles  Neissen,  who  published  the  ninth 
and  the  tenth  volumes,  and  added  an  index  to 
the  whole,  in  1774.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  fifth  volume  we  arc  presented  with  a  list  of 
the  other  labours  of  father  Hartzein,  of  which 
the  principal  arc,  "  Siimma  Historic  omnis  ab 
Exordio  Rcruni  ad  Annum  a  Christo  Nato," 
1718,  i8moi    "  Dc  Initio  Metropokos  Colo- 


ni.-E,  Sec.  Disquiiitio,"  173a,  quarto;  "  la- 
seriptionis  Hi:-rfel!cnsis  Urbi:s  Romana:,"  1745, 
octavo ;  "  liibliotheca  Sctiptorum  Coloniea- 
sium,"  1747,  folio;  "  Dissert.itioncs  X.  Ilisto- 
rieo-critic3e  in  Sacram  Scripturam,"  folio.  Neuv. 
Diet.  Hist—M. 

HARVEY,  AViLi.iAM,  a  physician  and  ana- 
tomist, who  has  merited  a  place  in  the  first  class 
of  discoverers,  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  person  of 
good  family  and  reputable  condition  at  Folk- 
stone  in  Kent,  where  he  was  born  April  I, 
1578.  He  received  his  grammar-education  at  a 
school  in  Canterbury,  and  in  1593  was  admit- 
ted a  pensioner  ot  GonviUe  and  Caius  college, 
Cambridge.  After  spending  five  or  six  years  in 
academical  stuilies,  he  went,  abroad  for  pro- 
fessional improvement,  visited  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  fixed  himself  at  the  university  of 
Padua,  then  in  the  height  of  its  reputation  for 
medical  studies.  He  attended  the  lectures  of 
Hieron.  Fabrieius  in  anatomy,  of  Casserius  in 
surgery,  and  of  Minadous  in  the  practice  of 
medicine.  He  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  this 
place  in  1602,  and  then  returning  to  England, 
repeated  his  gr.iduation  at  Cambridge,  and  set- 
tled in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  London. 
In  1604  he  married  the  liaughter  of  Lancelot 
Browne,  M.D.  by  whom  he  had  no  issue.  In 
due  time  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  college  of 
physicians,  and  was  elected  physician  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  hospital.  His  appointment  to 
read  the  college  lectures  of  anatomy  and  surgery 
in  161  5,  was  the  incident  immediately  produc- 
tive of  the  most  memorable  circumstance  of  his 
life — the  publication  of  his  grand  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  With  respect  to 
the  date  of  this  event,  the  index  of  liis  MS. 
"  De  Anatomia  universa,"  containing  the  pro- 
positions on  which  the  doctrine  is  founded,  re- 
fers them  to  April,  1616  ;  but  the  year  1619  is 
usually  represented  as  tlie  time  of  his  first  open 
disclosure  of  his  opinions  on  this  head.  There 
has  becii  much  controversy  concerning  Harvey's 
real  share  in  this  fundamental  discovery ;  and 
after  his  antagonists  had  attempted  to  overthrow 
his  doctrine  (a  certain  proof  that  it  was  to  them 
a  novelty),  they  used  all  their  efibrts  to  deprive 
him  of  the  merit  of  it,  by  ascribing  the  know- 
ledge of  the  circulation  to  many  preceding 
writers.  The  true  state  of  the  case  is,  accord- 
inj^to  Haller,  that  the  lesser  circulation,  through 
the  lungs,  was  previously  known  to  several  ; 
that  of  the  greater,  there  arc  slight  notices  in  the 
■v^orks  of  C;esalpinus  ;  but  tlrat  no  one  before 
Harvey  had  demonstrated  the  truth  by  con- 
vincing experiments  and  reasonings,  and  that 
the  general  opinion  on  this  part  of  the  animal 
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economy  remained  as  erroneous  as  before  till  his 
investigations.  Though  he  himself  attributed 
his  firac  glimpse  of  the  truth  to  the  view  of  the 
valves  of  the  veins  as  exhibited  by  his  master 
Fabricius,  yet  that  great  anatomist  had  not 
drawn  any  such  inference  from  his  own  dis- 
coveries. 

Harvey  displayed  a  true  philosophical  patience 
in  forbearing  to  impart  his  notions  to  the  world, 
till  they  had  been  thoroughly  matured  and  con- 
firmed by  his  private  discussions.  It  was  not 
till  1628  that  he  published  at  Frankfort  (as  a 
place  proper  for  dissemination  through  Europe 
on  account  of  its  fairs)  his  celebrated  work  en- 
titled "  Exercitatio  Anatomica  de  Motu  Cordis 
&  Sanguinis  in  Animalibus."  This  is  one  of 
the  most  admirable  examples  of  a  series  of  argu- 
ment deduced  from  observation  and  experiment 
that  ever  appeared  upon  any  subject,  and  to  the 
unprejudiced  had  all  the  force  of  mathematical 
demonstration.  It  excited  the  attention  of  the 
anatomists  and  physiologists  of  every  European 
school,  was  warmly  attacked  both  on  the  ground 
of  authority  and  experiment,  and  was  defended, 
as  well  by  himself,  in  a  second  and  third  exer- 
citation,  as  by  coadjutors.  As  this  was  a  dis- 
pute in  which  no  particular  interests  opposed  the 
final  reception  of  the  truth,  Harvey  had  the 
satisfaction  of  living  to  see  his  doctrine  fully 
established,  and  all  respectable  opposition  with- 
drawn. He  had  in  the  meantime  been  gradually 
rising  in  a  professional  capacity,  and  was  ap- 
pointed physician-extraordinary  to  king  James, 
and  physician  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I.  He 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  occupied  the 
highest  rank  as  a  medical  practitioner.  Perhaps 
his  experimental  researches  took  him  out  of  the 
common  road  to  popular  eminence  :  and  they 
seem  to  have  exposed  him  to  the  prejudice  so 
commonly  prevailing  against  an  innovator  ;  for 
we  find  him  complaining  to  a  friend,  that  his 
practice  considerably  declined  after  the  publica- 
tion of  his  discovery.  He  was,  however,  re- 
compensed by  the  favourable  regard  of  his  sove- 
reign ;  for  Charle;^,  who  Iiad  a  taste  for  the  cu- 
riosities of  science  as  well  as  of  art,  used  fre- 
quently, with  his  courtiers,  to  attend  upon  Har- 
vey's experiments  and  dissections  ;  and  he  essen- 
tially aided  his  enquiries  by  furnishing  him  with 
a  number  of  females  of  the  stag-species  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  pregnancy,  which  enabled  fiim 
to  make  many  nice  observations  on  generation. 
He  likewise  testified  his  esteem  for  our  pl^y- 
sician  by  nominating  him  to  attend  tlie  young 
duke  of  Lenox  on  his  travels ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  accompanied  the  king  himself  in  his 
journey  to  Scotland  in  1633,  for  he  has  given 


from  his  own  view  a  most  elegant  and  lively  de- 
scription of  that  great  resort  of  sea-fowl,  the 
Bass-island.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  he  remained  attached  both  by  office  and  af- 
fection to  the  royal  person,  and,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Edge-hill,  went  with  the  rest  of  the 
household  to  Oxford.  He  was  there  incorpo- 
rated doctor  of  physic  -,  and  in  1645  '^'^^  created, 
by  the  king's  mandate,  warden  of  Merton  col- 
lege, in  the  room  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Brent,  who 
had  taken  the  covenant  and  left  the  university. 
During  these  troubles,  Harvey's  house  in  Lon- 
don was  pillaged,  with  the  total  loss  of  his  pa- 
pers, containing  a  number  of  observations  in 
anatomy  and  natural  history,  particularly  re- 
specting the  generation  of  insects.  Of  this  irre- 
trievable loss  he  has  complained  in  his  works  in 
terms  which,  though  mild  and  modest,  shew 
how  severely  he  felt  it.  After  the  surrender  of 
Oxford  to  the  parliament.  Dr.  Brent  was  re- 
stored to  his  mastership  of  Merton,  and  Harvey 
retired  to  a  private  life,  at  London,  Lambeth, 
or  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  brothers  at  Rich- 
mond. In  1 65 1,  Dr.  George  Ent  (see  his  life) 
waited  upon  him  in  his  country  retreat,  and  by 
his  solicitations  obtained  from  him  the  papers 
on  animal  generation  which  were  tlie  fruit  of 
many  years  of  his  life,  but  which  his  modesty 
and  aversion  to  engage  in  new  controversies  had 
induced  him  hitherto  to  suppress.  They  were 
published  under  the  title  of  "  Exercitationes  de 
Generatione  Animalium  ;  quibus  accedunt  quse- 
dam  de  partu,  de  membranis  ac  humoribus,  dc 
conceptione,  &:c."  (juarto  -,  and  they  form  the 
second  immortal  work  of  this  great  man.  The 
exercitations  are  seventy  in  number,  of  which  a 
great  part  relate  to  the  hen  and  chick,  and  de- 
scribe the  progress  of  conception  in  the  egg. 
There  are  also  many  valuable  remarks  on  qua- 
drupeds, chiefly  derived  from  his  observations 
on  deer.  His  general  inference  is  the  universal 
prevalence  of  oval  generation.  Some  of  his 
theoretical  notions  on  this  great  mystery  of  na- 
ture are  singular  and  apparently  whimsical ;  but 
the  descriptive  and  experimental  part  of  his 
work  is  of  the  highest  authority,  and  made  a 
great  accession  to  anatomical  knowledge.  His 
merits  were  testified  by  his  brethren  of  the  col- 
lege in  a  very  honourable  manner  in  1652,  by 
a  vote  that  his  marble  bust  should  be  placed  in 
their  hall,  with  a  suitable  inscription  recording 
his  discoveries.  This  compliment  he  returned 
by  presenting  the  college  with  the  gift  of  a 
handsome  convocation  room,  and  a  museum 
filled  with  choice  books  and  chirurgical  instru- 
ments. In  1654,  on  the  resignation  of  the  pre- 
sidency bjr  Dr.  Prujcan,    Harvey  was  unani- 
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mouslf  nominated  by  the  college  to  succeed 
liim  ;  but  he  excused  himself  on  account  of  his 
acje  and  infirmities.  Such,  however,  was  his 
uttachment  to  that  body,  that  in  1656  he  made 
over  his  paternal  estate  of  fifty-six  pounds  in 
perpetuity  for  its  use,  directing  that  an  annual 
festival  should  be  instituted,  at  which  an  oration 
should  be  pronounced  to  commemorate  the  bene- 
factors of  the  college ;  and  appointing  a  stipend 
for  the  orator,  and  for  the  keeper  of  the  library 
■and  museum.  This  attention  to  preserve  har- 
mony and  social  friendship  among  his  brethren, 
cannot  but  give  an  amiable  idea  of  his  dispo- 
iition.  The  old  age  of  Harvey  was  grievously 
afflicted  with  infirmities,  and  especially  with 
frequent  attacks  of  the  gout,  which  were  so  ex- 
cruciating as  almost  to  overcome  his  patience, 
and  to  ruffle  his  temper.  He  lived,  however, 
to  complete  his  eightieth  year,  and  expired  on 
June  3,  1658,  with  a  tranquillity  and  self-pos- 
session which  seem  sufficiently  to  refute  the  ca- 
lumny that  he  shortened  his  days  by  a  poisonous 
drug.  If,  indeed,  the  severity  of  his  pains 
should  have  induced,  him  to  take  an  over-dose 
of  some  narcotic,  he  must  be  a  rigid  casuist 
who  would  vehemently  censure  him.  His  re- 
mains were  attended  to  some  distance  from  the 
city  by  all  the  fellows  of  the  college  in  their 

Siy  to  Henipsted  in  Essex,  where  they  were 
erred. 

Dr.  Har^'ey  s;ems  to  have  possessed  a  true 
philosophical  indifference  both  to  fame  and 
wealth,  which  presen'cd  him  from  all  s^iirit  of 
rivalry  or  hostility  in  his  career.  He  spoke  mo- 
destly of  his  own  merits,  and  candidly  of  those 
of  others  ;  and  generally  treated  his  controver- 
sial antagonists  with  temperate  and  civil  lan- 
guage, often  very  diff'ercnt  from  their  own.  He 
was  easy  and  unassuming  in  conversation,  cheer- 
iul  and  unreserved.  His  researches  led  him  to 
entertain  the  most  profound  veneration  for  the 
great  Creator,  to  whose  immotliate  agency  he 
ascribes  the  most  wonderful  of  nature's  oper.j- 
tions.  He  wrote  in  a  remarkably  perspicuous 
Latin  style,  which  is  flowing  and  even  eloquent 
M-liere  tlie  subject  allows  of  ornament.  Of  his 
remaining  writings  there  have  been  printed  only 
an  account  of  the  dissection  of  Thomas  Parr, 
fam.ous  for  iiis  longevity,  and  some  epistles  to 
foreign  physicians.  He  had  cither  planned  or 
written  some  others, which  were  lost  in  the  plun- 
der of  his  house.  Ihc  editions  of  his  treatis'.-s 
on  the  circulation  and  on  generation  arc  very 
iiumerous.  The  London  college  of  physiciars 
very  properly  honoured  his  memory  by  a  splen- 
did edition  of  ail  his  works  in  quarto,'  1766,  to 
which  3  Latin  life  of  the  author  was  prefixed, 
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elegantly  written  by  Dr.  Laurence.  Liji  of  Di: 
Harvey  prefixed  to  his  ll^orki.  Aikiti's  Bi',g. 
Memoirs  cf  Medicine  in  Gr.  Brit.  Halleri  Bit/. 
J/iat. — A. 

HARWOOD,  Edward,  an  English  pro- 
testant  dissenting  divine,  and  good  classical 
scholar,  was  born  at  a  village  in  Lancashire  in 
the  year  1 729.  He  was  instructed  in  grammar 
learning  by  able  masters,  first  at  Darvven,  and 
afterwards  at  Blackburn,  in  the  same  county; 
and  when  he  was  properly  qualified  to  enter  on 
academic  studies,  was  placed  in  one  of  the  in- 
stitutions for  educating  dissenting  ministers, 
which  were  supported  by  Mr.  Coward's  funds. 
In  this  seminary  he  continued  five  years,  which 
he  speaks  of  as  the  only  blank  in  his  life ;  de- 
claring that  what  systems  of  ethics  and  divinity 
he  learned,  he  afterwards  took  pains  entirely  to 
unlearn.  Upon  quitting  this  academy  he  taught 
a  boarding-school  at  Peckham  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  and  preached  occasionally  in  difl'erent 
pulpits  in  that  city.  \%  liilc  lie  continued  in 
this  employment,  he  studiously  improved  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  clas- 
sics, and  was  honoured  M'ith  the  friendly  atten- 
tions of  Dr.  Benson  and  Dr.  Lardner,  two  of 
the  most  learned  ministers  among  the  protestant 
dissenters,  and  men  highly  resp.'Cted  in  the  re- 
public of  letters.  In  the  year  1754  Mr.  Har- 
wood  removed  to  Conglcton  in  Cheshire,  where 
he  undertook  the  care  of  a  grammar-school,  and 
preached  for  some  years,  on  alternate  Sundays, 
to  two  small  societies  in  that  neighbourhood. 
In  the  year  1765  he  accepted  of  an  invitation  to 
become  pastor  of  a  small  congregation  at  Bristol, 
with  whom  he  continued  about  live  years,  and 
then  found  it  neccssiry  to  take  his  leave  of  that 
city.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  was 
compelled  to  this  step,  on  account  of  the  odium 
which  he  l-.ad  incurred,  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing published  a  second  edition  of  a  treatise  "  On 
the  Supremacy  of  the  Father,"  written  by  one 
Williams,  and  the  calumnies  propagated  against 
him  in  the  Bristol  paper,  of  liis  being  an  Arian, 
a  Socinian,  a  Deist,  and  wois.;  than  a  Deist ; 
which  excited  such  prejudices  against  him  that 
his  salary  diminished  every  year,  and  the  last 
year,  though  he  had  a  numerous  family,  it  fell 
considerably.  But  there  was  another  circum- 
stance which  contributed  to  lessen  the  number 
of  his  supporters,  and  consequently  to  diminish 
his  salary,  and  that  was  a  charge  which  was 
preferred  agaiiist  him  of  immoralities ;  from 
which  he  w.;s  not  able  so  satisfactorily  to  ex- 
culpate himself,  as 'to  warrant  the  expectation 
of  further  employment  in  the  protV.'ision  to 
whicli  he  had  been  educated.  While  he  was  at 
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Bfistcf,  he  informs  us,  that  he  rcnJ  carefully 
the  Greek  fatliers  of  the  fust  three  centuries  j 
and  during  this  period,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity 
from  one  of  our  northern  universities.  Upon 
Dr.  Harwood's  quitting  Bristol  he  came  to 
I^ondon,  where  he  mnde  an  unsuccessful  ap- 
plication for  a  place  then  vacant  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  but  he  says  that  his  disappointment 
•was  happy  rather  than  otherwise,  since  he  soon 
afterwards  obtained  a  situation  that  was  more 
profitable.  This  was,  we  believe,  in  the  line 
of  private  tuition  ;  by  means  of  which,  together 
V  ith  other  literary  engagements,  he  w;;s  enabled 
to  procure  a  sufficient  maintenance  for  himself 
and  family.  He  died  in  179+,  when  about 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  after  having  suffered 
much  during  a  confinement  of  fourteen  years, 
in  consequence  of  a  paralytic  attack,  which  de- 
prived him  of  the  use  of  his  left  side.  Dr. 
Harwood  was  the  author  of  various  woi-ks, 
possessing  diflerent  degrees  of  merit;  of  which 
the  principal  were,  "  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  New  Testament,"  1767,  octavo; 
a  new  "  Translation  of  the  New  Testament," 
1763,  in  two  volumes  octavo;  "  Five  Disser- 
tations on  the  Athanasian  Doctrine,  the  Socinian 
Scheme,  the  Person  of  Christ,  &c."  1772, 
octavo  ;  "  The  Life  and  Character  of  Jesus 
Christ  delineated,"  1773,  octavo;  "  A  View 
of  the  various  Editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Classics,"  1775,  octavo  ;  an  edition  of  "  The 
New  Testament  in  Greek,  with  Notes  in  Eng- 
lish," 1776,  in  two  volumes  octavo;  "  Ser- 
mons," 1776,  octavo;  "  The  IVIelancholy  Doc- 
trine of  Predestination  expossd,  and  tlie  de- 
lightful Truth  of  Universal  Redemption  repre- 
\sented,"  1778,  octavo;  "  The  great  Duty  and 
.Delight  of  Contentment,"  1783,  octavo,  &c. 
Of  the  above-mentioned  performances,  that 
which  contributes  most  to  the  author's  repu- 
tation as  3  scholar,  is  his  "  View  of  the  various 
Editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics," 
which,  though  an  imperfect,  is  a  valuable  work, 
and  has  not  only  undergone  repeated  impres- 
sioHS  in  this  country,  but  has  also  been  trans- 
lated into  several  foreign  languages.  Of  late 
different  proposals  have  been  laid  before  the 
public  for  enlarged  and  improved  editions  of  it. 
Gent.  Mag.  Ncv.  I793.  y/'/f-  180 1.  Private 
Informaticn. — M. 

HASE,  Theodore,  a  learned  German  pro- 
testant  divine  and  professor,  was  born  at 
Bremen,  in  the  year  1682.  After  having  re- 
ceived an  excellent  education  under  his  father, 
who  was  a  minister  and  professor  of  theology 
in  the  university  of  Bremen,  he   was  sent  in 


1702  to  the  university  of  Marpurg,  where  he 
pursued  his  studies  for  two  years  ;  after  which 
he  spent  three  years  more  under  the  instructions 
of  the  raost  celebrated  professors  in  different 
German  and  Dutch  universities.  In  the  year 
1707  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  belles- 
lettres  at  the  university  of  Hanau  ;  but  in  the 
following  year  was  recalled  to  his  native  city, 
where  he  received  the  appointments  of  minister 
of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  and  professor  of 
the  Hebrew  language  in  the  university.  In  the 
year  17 12  he  was  honoured  with  the  diploma  of 
doctor  of  divinity  by  tlie  university  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder;  and  in  17 18  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin.  His  last 
promotion  w.is  to  the  theological  chair  in  1723, 
which  he  filled  with  great  reputation  till  his 
death  in  1731,  when  he  was  about  forty-nine 
years  of  age.  He  left  behind  him  a  collection 
of  critical  "  Dissertations,"  which  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  in  one  volume  octavo,  and 
are  replete  with  erudition.  The  author  was 
connected  with  M.  Lampe  in  conducting  a 
literary  journal,  which  at  its  commencement 
was  entitled  "  Bibliotheca  Historico-philo- 
logico-historica,"  and  was  afterwards  con- 
tinued under  the  title  of  "  Musasum  Historico- 
philologico-theologicum."  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.—U. 

HASENMULLER,  Daniel,  an  able  Ger- 
man  Oriental  scholar  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  born  at  Eutin,  a  town  in  Holstein,  in  the 
year  1651.  His  education  in  grammar  learning 
he  received  at  his  native  town,  and  when  he 
was  fifteen  years  of  age  was  sent  to  prosecute 
his  academical  studies  at  Lubcck.  In  1670  he 
removed  to  Kiel,  where  for  five  years  he  sedu- 
lously applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Oriental 
languages  under  the  instructions  of  the  learned 
Matthias  Wasmuth.  Jn  1675  ^^  went  for 
farther  improvement  to  the  university  of  Leipsic, 
where  in  1677  he  wns  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
M.A.  ;  returning  afterwards  to  Kiel,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  professorship  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage in  that  university  in  i6^-^,  to  which  was 
added  in  1688,  after  the  death  of  Wasmuth, 
the  chair  of  Hebrew  and  the  Oriental  languages. 
He  filled  both  these  posts  till  his  death,  which 
prematurely  took  place  iu  1691,  soon  after  he 
had  completed  his  fortieth  year.  I  lis  works  are, 
"  JOissertatio  de  Linguis  Oricntalibus,"  1677, 
octavo  ;  "  Henrici  Opitii  Synasmus  Facilitati 
&  Intcgritati  suk  restitutus,"  1678,  quarto; 
"  Biblia  par\a  Grseca,  in  quibus  dicta  insig- 
niora  omnia  ex  Versione  J<eptuagintavirali 
secundum  Orditiem  Librorum  biblicorum  ob- 
servmum  in  bibliis  parvis  Opitianis  cum  Cura 
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exhibentur,"  1686,  i2mo;  "  MiclmelisPsdli 
de  Operatione  Damonuni  Dialogus  ;  Gilbertus 
Gaulininus  primus  Grxcc  edidit,  &c  cum  Notis 
illustravit,  Sec."  1688,  i2mo;  ".lanua  Hcbraismi, 
aperta,  cujus  Parte  i.  Prrecepta  Crammaticoc 
breviter,  scd  solide  traduntur.  2.  Vocabularium 
sic  satis  plenum  exhibetur.  3.  Tcxtus  Biblici 
continentur.  4.  Difficiliora  omnia  accurate 
rcsolvuntur.  5.  Institutio  Accentuationis  suc- 
cincte  &i  clare,  cum  duplici  Accentuatione  Uc- 
calogica  proponitur,"  169 1.     Morcri. — M. 

HASSAN,    eldest   son    of  Ali,    by    Fatima, 
daughter  of  Mahomet,  was  born  in  the  third 
year  of  the  Hegira,  A.D.  625.     On  the  murder 
of  Ali  at  Cufa,  A.D.  660,  Hassan  was,  without 
opposition,  advanced   to  the  caliphate,  thougli 
the  mildness  of  his  temper  ill  fitted  liini  for  the 
turbulent  scenes   in  which  he  was  likely  to  be 
engaged.      A    hasty    treaty   between    Ali   and 
Moawiyahhad  producedatemporarycalm,  which 
promised  to   be  of  short  duration.     The  latter 
liad   kept  a  powerful  army  on  foot,  and  now 
refused  to  acknowledge  Hassan,  and   prepared 
"to  march  into  Irak.     The  new  caliph  was  com- 
pelled by  his  party  to  anticipate  the  attack,  and 
sent  Kais,  at   the    head   of    12,000  men,  into 
Syria.    Hassan  soon  after  joined  him  in  person  -, 
but   a    mutiny   whiLh    took    place  among    his 
troops  so  intimidated  him,  tliat  lie   took  refuge 
In   the  castle  of  Al  Madayen.     The   governor 
of  that   fortress  was    strongly  solicited   by  his 
nephew  to  put  Hassan  to  death,  or  deliver  hi^n 
up  to  his   competitor;  but  refused  to  commit 
such  an  act   of  treachery.     Hassan,  however, 
thorough4y  disgusted  with  the  cares  and  dangers 
of  empire,  and  shocked  at   the    blood    already 
shed  in  an  action  between  Kais  and  the  opposite 
party,  determined   upon    :ib<licating   Iiis   ollice. 
His  brother,  Hoscin,  in   vain   opposed  his  de- 
sign :  a    treaty  was    enterttl   upon   with  Moa- 
wiyah,  and  Hassan   resigned   the  caliphate    to 
him,  upon  the  condition  of  receiving  the  money 
in  the  treasury  at  Cufa,  and  a  landed  revenue 
in  Persia,  and  his  rival's  abstaining  from   re- 
proachful reflections  upon  his  fatlicr  in  his  pre- 
sence.    At  a  general  assembly  of  the  people  of 
Cufa   in   the  Great    Mosque,  Hassan  declared 
his  resignation,  which  he   attributed   to  Jiis  de- 
•sire  of  sparing  mussulman  blood,  and  then  re- 
tired with  his  brother  to  Medina.     The  Cufians 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  deliver  him  a  treasure 
which  they  asserted  to  be  their  own  ;  but  Moa- 
v/iyah    made 'him    amends    by  liberal   appoint- 
ments.    Hassan  expended   the  greater  part  of 
his  revenue  in  alms ;  and   it  is  said,  that  such 
was  his  charity  and  disregard  to  worldly  goods, 


that  he  twice  stript  himself  of  all  he  possessed, 
and  thrice  divided  half  his  substance  to  the 
poor.  Among  the  instances  of  his  mild  and 
munificent  disposition,  the  following  is  one  of 
the  most  striking.  A  slave  having,  .by  ac- 
cident, spilt  upon  him  a  dish  of  boilincj-hot 
broth,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  repeated  from  the 
Koran,  "  Paradise  is  for  those  who  govern 
their  anger," — "  I  am  not  angvy,"  said  Hassan  : 
the  slave  went  on,  "  and  for  those  who  pardon 
oflences  •," — "  I  pardon  you  :"  the  slave  finished 
the  verse,  "  for  God  loveth  those  who  return 
good  for  evil :" — "  Then,"  said  Hassan,  "  1  give 
you  your  liberty  and  four  hundred  drachms," 
It  is  not  surprising  that  a  man  of  such  a  temper 
should  avoid  engaging  in  war ;  accordingly, 
when,  upon  a  rebellion  of  the  Kharegitcs,  Moa- 
wiyah  desired  him  to  raise  an  army  and  assist  in 
quelling  them,  Hassan  declined  it,  saying,  that 
if  he  had  been  fond  of  employing  arms,  he 
should  have  used  them  against  him. 

Hassan  passed  about  eight  years  in  a  private 
condition,  greatly  respected  by  the  Arabians 
for  his  virtues,  and  venerated  for  his  resem- 
blance to  his  grandfather  Mahomet,  who  had 
shewn  particular  fondness  for  him  \\-hcn  a  child. 
He  was  at  length  seized  with  a  disorder  which 
he  attributed  to  poison  ;  but  when  his  brother, 
Hosein,  urged  him  to  mention  the  person  whom 
he  suspected  of  the  crime,  he  refused  to  disclose 
it.  "  O  brother!"  siid  he,  «'  the  life  of  this 
world  is  made  up  of  nights  that  vanish  away. 
Let  him  alone  till  he  and  I  meet  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  God."  The  suspicion,  however,  fell 
upon  his  wife  Jaadah,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
suborned  to  the  deed  by  Moawiyah,  or  his  son 
Yezid  ;  and  tlie  reason  alleged  is,  that  Moa- 
wiyah had  promised  not  to  nominate  a  successor 
while  Hass  in  lived.  He  died  A.D.  661,  leaving, 
by  his  different  wives,  fifteen  sons  and  five 
daughters.  Alod.  Uriivers.  Hi  it.  Marigny's 
Hist.  r,f  the  Arabiam. — A. 

IIASSE,  John  Adolphus,  an  eminent  mu- 
sical compos.T,  was  born  at  BergendorfF  in 
Lower  Saxony,  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  composed  his  first  opera 
at  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  and  about  1725  went 
to  Naples,  where  he  studied  under  Porpora  and 
Scarlatti,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  rising  genius. 
He  composed  some  operas  there,  and  also  at 
Venice;  and  in  1730  he  married  tiic  celebrated 
singer,  signora  Faustina.  Returning  to  Ger- 
many, he  was  niade  maestro  di  capclla  to  Au- 
gustus king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony. 
He  resided  a  long  time  at  Dresden,  where  he 
had  tlie  entire  management  of  musical  aa.ilrs, 
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anH  rendered  the  orchestra  one  of  the  most 
compkte  in  Europe.  He  set  a  great  number  of 
oper.is,  pnrticuhrly  some  of  Metastaslo's,  wliich 
spread  his  fame  all  over  the  musical  world.  The 
Italians,  who  called  him  II  Sjssone,  were  de- 
sirous of  adopting  him  as  their  own,  and  Al- 
garotti  has  celebrated  his  powers  in  a  poetical 
epistle  addressed  to  Augustus  III.  of  Poland. 
Pie  composed  for  many  German  courts  ;  and 
about  1769  settled  at  Vienna,  wliore  Dr.  Burney 
found  him  in  1772.  At  that  time  the  musical 
amateurs  were  divided  into  two  parties,  at  the 
head  of  one  of  which  were  Metastasio  and 
Hasse ;  of  the  other,  Calsabigi  and  Gluck. 
The  former  adhered  to  the  ancient  form  of  the 
musical  drama ;  and  Hasse  was  particularly 
noted  as  the  most  natural,  elegant,  and  judicious 
composer  of  vocal  music  living,  equally  a  friend 
to  poetry  and  to  the  voice,  which  last  he  re- 
garded as  the  first  object  of  attention  in  a 
theatre.  In  co.-^iparing  the  two  rivals.  Dr. 
Burney  entitles  Gluck  the  MIchacl-Angelo  of 
composers,  and  Hasse,  the  Raphael ;  and  ob- 
serves, that  the  latter  succeeds  better  in  ex- 
pressing whatever  is  graceful,  elegant,  and 
tender,  than  what  is  boisterous  and  violent. 
The  number  of  his  opera-compositions  exceeded 
a  hundred.  In  the  latter  part  of  life  he  re- 
moved to  Venice,  where  he  died  in  1784. 
Burney'' s  Musical  Tour, and  History  of  Music. — A. 
HASSELQLTIST,  Frederic,  a  traveller  and 
naturalist,  born  in  1722  at  Tornwalle  in  East- 
Gothland,  Sweden,  was  the  son  of  a  minister, 
who,  dying  early,  left  his  family  in  distressed 
circumstances.  Frederic  was  sent  to  school  by 
an  uncle,  and  became  himself  a  teacher  of  the 
younger  children  for  a  scanty  maintenance. 
In  1 741  he  went  to  the  university  of  Upsal, 
still  depending  upon  his  industry  as  a  private 
tutor.  He  pursued  the  study  of  physic,  and 
obtained  the  aid  of  a  royal  stipend.  The  spirit 
of  research  into  the  objects  of  nature  excited 
by  Linnxus,  was,  at  this  time,  beginning  to  be 
active  ;  and  an  observation  of  that  great  man, 
that  we  were  still  very  ignorant  of  the  natural 
history  of  Palestine,  inspired  Hassclquist  with 
an  ardent  desire  of  visiting  that  country.  The 
indigence  which  is  so  peculiarly  the  lot  of 
learning  in  Sweden,  threw  obstacles  in  his  way, 
which  nothing  but  the  most  persevering  zeal 
could  surmount.  He  went  to  Stockholm,  and 
saved  a  little  money  by  giving  botanical  lectures. 
He  obtained  a  few  inadequate  contributions 
from  the  friends  to  his  design  ;  and  being  of- 
fered a  free  passage  to  Smyrna  by  the  Levant 
Company,  he  commcnged  his  voyage  in  August, 


1749.  He  resided  some  time  in  Smvrnn,  made 
a  tour  towards  the  inland  parts  of  N.itolia,  and 
then  sailed  to  Alexandria.  After  a  survey  of 
the  chief  places  in  Lower  Egypt,  he  visited  the 
Holy  Land,  whence  he  took  a  voyage  to  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  and  Chio.  In  these  countries  he  at- 
tended, with  unremitting  assiduity,  to  the  pur- 
pose of  his  travels,  and  occasionally  sent  to 
Sweden  such  proofs  of  the  value  of  his  observ- 
ations, as  procured  him  fresh  subscriptions.  At 
length,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  a  victim  to 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  he  died  near 
Smyrna  in  1752,  before  he  had  completed  his 
thirty-second  year.  His  large  collection  of 
natural  curiosities  was  seized  for  a  debt  of  350/. 
which  he  had  contracted,  and  it  was  not  without 
the  liberality  of  the  queen,  Louisa-Ulrica,  that 
they  could  be  redeemed.  They  arrived  safe  in 
Sweden,  together  with  his  WSS.  which  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  Linnaeus  to  methodise,  and 
were  published  by  him,  in  the  Swedish  language, 
in  1757,  in  one  volume  octavo.  They  have 
been  translated  into  several  languages,  and  were 
published  in  English  in  1 766,  with  the  title  of 
"  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  Levant."  With- 
out any  marks  of  extraordinary  genius,  or  any 
skill  in  literary  composition,  this  work  of  Has- 
sclquist is  highly  valuable,  from  the  fidelity  and 
exactness  of  its  narration,  and  the  many  curious 
observations  it  contains.  These  relate  partly  to 
the  manners  of  the  people,  but  chiefly  to  natural 
history  and  medicine.  The  plants  described 
are  not  very  numerous,  but  rare.  The  zoolo- 
gical remarks  are  interesting  ;  and  many  facts 
in  the  work  are  elucidatory  of  various  passages 
in  Scripture.  Hasselquisfs  Travels,  and  Biogra- 
phical Account  prefixed.  HalLri  Bibl.  Botan. — A. 
HAVERCAWP,  SiEGBERT,  a  meritorious 
Dutch  critic  and  philologist,  particularly  distin- 
guislied  for  his  knowledge  of  the  medallic  sci- 
ence, was  born  about  the  year  1683.  He  was 
many  years  preacher  in  a  small  village,  called 
Stad  aan't  Haringvliet,  in  the  island  of  Over- 
flaeke,  between  Holland  and  Zeeland ;  after 
which  he  was  invited  to  be  professor  of  history, 
the  Greek  language,  and  rhetoric,  at  Leyden, 
where  he  died  in  1742,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 
Havereamp's  learning  and  industry  were  displayed 
by  the  following  editions  of  ancient  authors,  and 
original  vrorks :  "  S.  F.  Tertulliani  Apolo- 
geticus,"  Lugd.  Bat.  17  1 8,  octavo.  "  Dissertatio 
de  Numismate  Alexandri  IMagni,  quo  (juatuor 
summa  Orbis  Terrarum  Imperia  continentur, 
&  de  Nummis  contorniatis,  ibid.  1722,  quarto. 
An  edition  of  "  The  Sicilia  Numismatica  of 
Paruta,  gum  Commentario,"   Hid.  I733>  three 
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volumes  folio.  *'  T.  Lucretii  Cati  de  Rerum  Na- 
tura,  cum  Notis  V'ariorum,"  1725,  two  volumes 
quarto. —  Ihc  complttcst  and  most  splendid  of 
all  the  editions  of  tliis  poet,  except  that  of  the 
late  Gilbert  Wakefield.  "  Josphi  Opera  omnia 
Grxce  &  l.atine,"  1726,  two  volumes  folio. 
"  Eutropii  lireviarium  Historix  Ronianx," 
Liigd.  But.  1729,  octavo.  "  Thesaurus  Morel- 
lianus,  sive  Familiarum  Romanarum  Numis- 
iriiita  omnia,"  Amslelod.  i  734,  two  volumes  large 
folio.  "  i'yllogc  Scriptorum,  qui  de  Lingu;e 
Grnecoe  vera  &  recta  Pronuiuiatione  Com- 
itientarios  rcliqucrunt,"  Lugd.  Batav.  1736  — 
1740,  two  volumes  octavo.  "  Les  Medailles 
du  Ducde  Croy,"  Jmst.  1738,  quarto.  "  In- 
troductio  in  Historiam  patriam,"  Lugd.  Bat. 
17J9,  octavo.  "  Introductio  in  Antiquitates 
Romanas  :  6c  Antiquitatum  Grxcarum  pras- 
cipue  Atticarum  Dcsjriptio  brevis,"  iind.  1740, 
octavo,  &c.  "  A  General  History  of  the 
Affairs  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe^  since  the 
End  of  the  fabulous  Ages"  (in  Dutch),  1736, 
1737,  1739,  three  parts  folio.  "  Dionysius 
Periegetes,  &c.  Grxce  3c  Lat.  cum  Aristophanis 
Pluto,"  ih'ul.  1736,  octavo.  "  Orosii  adversus 
Paganos  Historiarum  Libri  VII,"  ibid.  173H, 
quarto.  "  Museum  Wildianum,"  Ainsttl.  1741, 
octavo.  "  Nummophylacium  Reginit;  Christ- 
ina-," Haga  Comit.  1 742,  folio. — This  elegant 
work  contains  the  rarest  coins  of  tlie  Roman 
emperors  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  size, 
which  wer>./  collected  by  Christina  queen  of 
Sweden,  at  a  very  great  cxpence ;  many  of 
them  were  before  totally  unknown  :  they  were 
engr.aved  from  the  originals  with  great  beauty 
and  correctness  by  Bartolo,  an  eminent  en- 
graver, and  a  Latin  explanation  was  added  by 
Havercamp.  "  C.  Crispi  balastii  quse  e.\stant," 
ylniitelod.  1742,  two  parts,  octavo  ;"Censorinus 
de  Die  natali,"  l.ugd.  Bat.  1743,  octavo.  Ha- 
vercamp had  a  considerable  share  also  in  "  J 
Poleni  Supplementa  nova  utriusque  Thesauri 
Romanarum  Grxcarumque  Antiquitatum," 
Veiiet.  I'lll,  folio  ;  and  in  the  large  'i'hesaurus 
Italix,  published  by  Peter  van  der  Aa,  at  Am- 
sterdam, between  1704  and  1723.  Hinching's 
AJiinual  of  eminent  Persons  ivho  died  in  the 
tightteiith  Century. — J. 

HAUfE-FEUILLE,  John,  a  French  eccle- 
siastic, chiefly  noted  for  his  great  skill  in  me- 
chanics, was  born  at  Orleans,  in  the  year  1647. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  I'aker  in  that  city  ;  but 
having  by  the  brightness  of  his  parts  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  notice  of  the  duchess  de 
Bouillon,  that  lady  determined  to  bestow  on 
him  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education. 
After  he  biiJ  gone  through  the  requisite  pre- 


paratory studies,  he  embraced  the  ecclesiastical 
life,  and  through  the  interest  of  his  patroness 
was  presented  to  several  benefices.  He  luid  also 
the  honour  of  accompanying  her  in  her  travels 
throui^h  Italy,  England,  and  other  countries, 
and  upon  htr  death  had  an  annu'ty  for  life  left 
liim  in  her  will.  His  favourite  study  was  that 
of  mechanics,  in  which  he  in  general  made  % 
considerable  progress  ;  but  he  had  a  particular 
t.iste  for  clock-work,  in  which  art  he  made 
several  discoveries  tliat  were  of  singular  use.  It 
was  he  who  seems  to  have  found  out  the  secret 
of  moderating  the  vibration  of  the  balance  ia 
watches  by  means  of  a  small  steel-spring,  which 
has  since  been  made  use  of.  This  discovery- 
was  communicated  by  him  to  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1674;  and 
the  watches  into  which  it  is  introduced  are 
called,  by  way  of  eminence,  pendnlmu  ivatches  : 
not  that  they  have  real  pendulums,  but  because 
that  they  nearly  approach  to  the  justness  of 
pendulums.  This  happy  invention  was  perfected 
by  M.  Huygens  :  but  as  that  gentleman  claimed 
the  merit  of  the  original  discovery,  and  had  ob- 
tained from  Lewis  XIV.  a  patent  for  the  con- 
struction of  watches  with  spiral  springs,  the 
abbe  Hautc-feuille  opposed  the  registering  of 
that  privilege,  and  published  a  piece  on  the  sub- 
ject against  M.  Huygens,  in  1675.  He  after- 
wards published  a  variety  of  other  treatises, 
most  of  which  are  short,  but  curious,  and 
abound  in  useful  observations,  and  ingenious 
hints.  He  died  at  Orleans  in  1724,  when  he 
was  about  seventy-seven  years  of  age.  Among 
other  works,  he  was  the  author  of  "  The  Per- 
petual Pendulum,"  1678,  quarto  ;  "  New  In- 
ventions," 1 7 1 7,  quarto  ;  "  The  Art  of  Breath- 
ing under  Water,  and  the  Means  of  preserving 
a  Flame  confined  within  a  snrall  Space,"  1681, 
tjuarto;  "  Reflections  on  certain  Alachines  for 
raising  Water,"  1682;  "  An  Opinion  on  the 
diflx;rent  Sentiments  of  Father  Mallebranche 
and  M.  de  Regis,  relating  to  the  Appearance 
of  the  Moon  when  seen  in  the  Horizon,"  1694  ; 
"  The  Magnetic  Balance,"  1702,  quarto;  "  A 
Placet  to  the  King  on  the  Longitude,"  1709, 
folio;  "  A  Letter  on  the  Secret  of  the  Lon- 
gitudes,"' 17IQ-,  "  A  New  System  of  the  Flux 
and  Reflux  of  the  Sea,"  1719-,  "  The  Means 
of  making  sensible  Experiments  that  prove  the 
Motion  of  the  Earth,"  1720,  &c.  Aloreri. 
Button's  Math.  Diet. — M. 

HAWKE,  Edward,  lord,  a  gallant  and  suc- 
cesful  English  admiral,  was  the  son  of  I'.ilward 
Hawke,  esq.  barrister  at  law.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  navy,  and  passed  regularly  through 
all  the  subordinate  iiations,  till  in  1734  he  be- 
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came  a  post-captain.  He  distinguished  him- 
eelf  in  1 744  in  the  incomplete  engagement  be- 
tween admirals  Matthews  and  Lestock  and  the 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  ofF  Tou- 
lon. On  that  occasion  a  Spanish  ship  of  the 
line  (the  only  enemy's  vessel  which  yielded) 
struck  to  him ;  and  he  broke  the  line  of  battle 
to  succour  two  English  ships,  for  whicli  act  he 
incurred  the  suspension  of  his  commission,  but 
it  was  honourably  restored  to  him.  He  was 
inade  a  rear-admiral  of  the  white  in  1747  ;  and 
in  October  of  that  year,  having  been  sent  with 
a  squadron  of  fourteen  ships  of  the  line  to  in- 
tercept, a  French  West-India  fleet,  he  fell  in 
with  it  under  a  convoy  of  nine  men-of-war  of 
the  line,  out  of  which,  after  a  well-fought  ac- 
tion, he  captured  seven.  His  success  was  re- 
warded M'ith  the  knighthood  of  the  Bath,  and 
promotion  to  the  vice  admiralty  of  the  blue. 
On  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  1755,  after  the 
failure  of  admiral  Byng  in  the  Mediterranean, 
sirEdwatd  Hawke  was  sent  thither  with  a  power- 
ful fleet,  but  came  too  late  to  save  Minorca.  He, 
however,  blocked  up  the  enemy's  fleet  in  Tou- 
lon, and  restored  the  English  superiority  in  that, 
sea.  "When  an  expedition,  in  1757,  was  de- 
termined upon  against  Rochcfort,  the  chief 
command  of  the  fleet  was  given  to  him;  and 
the  inglorious  issue  of  the  attempt,  which  in- 
volved some  other  commanders  in  popular  dis- 
grace, was  never  imputed  to  him.  In  the  same 
year  he  sailed  again  to  the  bay  of  Biscay,  and 
dispersed  a  French  fleet  and  transports  designed 
for  North  America,  so  as  to  defeat  their  in- 
tended enterprise.  In  1759  sir  Edward  dur- 
ing the  whole  summer  blocked  up  the  harbour 
of  Brest,  where  the  J'Vench  fleet  under  admiral 
Conflans  lay,  with  a  large  equipment  of  trans- 
ports intended  for  the  invasion  of  England  or 
Ireland.  In  the  beginning  of  November  a 
Storm  drove  him  into  Torbay,  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  French  fleet  got  to  sea.  Hawke  im- 
mediately returned  to  the  coast  of  Britanny, 
and  on  November  20th  came  in  sight  of  the 
enemy.  The  weather  was  tempestuous,  th.c 
coast  full  of  rocks  and  shoals,  and  Conflans  kept 
as  near  as  possible  to  tlie  shore.  The  English 
admiral,  however,  resolved  to  pursue,  and,  not- 
withsranding  the  danger  of  running  aground, 
ordered  his  master  to  lay  him  close  to  Conflans's 
ship.  An  engagement  ensued,  in  which  tlie 
approach  of  night  alone  saved  the  French  from 
total  destruction.  The  result  was,  that  the  French 
admiral-ship  and  another  were  burnt,  two  were 
sunk,  and  one  taken,  all  of  the  line  ;  and  seven 
more  were  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  mouth 
of  a  shallow  river.     Tlie  meditated  invasion  was 


entirely  defeated,  and  the  French  navy  received 
a  blow  from  which  it  never  recovered  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war.  The  gallantry  of  the 
English  admiral  was  rewarded  with  a  consi- 
derable pension,  and  parliamentary  thanks,  and 
his  name  stood  the  first  of  his  profession  in 
popular  fame.  He  afterwards  kept  the  sea  for 
many  months  in  Quiberon-bay,  but  the  weak- 
ness of  the  enemy  prevented  any  opportunity  of 
gaining  fresh  laurels.  He  was  raised,  to  the 
post  of  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain  in  1765, 
and  in  1770  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. In  1776  he  was  created  a  peer  of  Eng- 
land,  by  the  style  of  baron  Hawke  of  Towton 
in  Yorkshire.  He  died  in  1781.  Smoikt's 
Hist.  Eus;/.      Jiiii.  Reg.      Gent.  Mng. — A. 

HAWKESWORTH,  John,  LL.D.  an  ele- 
gant  and  ingenious  writer,  was  born  in  171  y, 
or,  according  to  another  account,  in  17:9.  His 
parents  were  dissenters,  probably  in  humble  life. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  he  was  brought  up  to  a 
mechanical  employment,  but  sir  j.  Hawkins 
says  that  he  was  in  his  youth  a  hired  clerk  to  an 
attorney — a  situation  scarcely  superior  to  the 
former.  By  some  means,  liowever,  he  fitted 
himself  for  the  profession  of  a  man  of  letters; 
and  about  1744  was  Dr.  Johnson's  successor  in 
the  office  of  compiler  of  the  parliamentary  de- 
bates for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  To  that 
publication  he  contributed  during  some  succes- 
sive years  several  pieces  of  poetry,  some  of  them 
under  the  signature  H.  Gnville.  :\e.  find  him, 
between  his  thirtieth  and  fortieth  year,  residing 
at  Bromley  in  Kent,  where  his  wife  kept  a 
boarding-school  for  young  ladies.  In  1752  he 
began  to  publish  a  set  of  periodical  papers  un- 
der the  title  of  "  The  Adventurer,"  which 
were  continued  to  the  one  hundred  and  for- 
tieth number,  and  tlien  collected  into  four  vo- 
lumes i2mo.  Of  these,  one  half,  or  seventy 
numbers,  were  of  liis  own  composition.  He 
had  for  his  coadjutors  Johnson,  Bathurst, 
and  Warton,  and  there  were  a  few  other 
occasional  contributors.  The  "  Adventurer" 
\yas  favourably  received  by  the  public,  and  me- 
rited its  success  by  the  purity  of  its  morals,  tlic 
elegance  of  its  critical  disquisitions,  and  the  ac- 
quaintance,it  displayed  with  life  and  manners. 
The  papers  of  Hawkcsworth  resemble  in  style 
the  Ramblers  of  Johnfon,  thouph  with  some- 
what less  pomp  of  diction.  Those  among  them 
which  have  been  most  admired,  consist  of  east- 
ern tales,  and  of  stories  in  domestic  life ;  in  the 
former  of  which  he  exhibits  a  fine  imagination, 
and  in  the  latter  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart.  Both  of  them  convey  the 
most  instructive  lessons  of  conduct.  Archbishop 
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Herring  ?o  much  approved  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious tenor  of  these  p.ipers,  that  he   conferred 
upon  their  author  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil 
law.     From  some  circumstance,  this  acquisition 
of  dignity  lost  Dr.  Hawkesworth  the  friendship 
of  Johnson  (who  had  not  then  obtained  a  simi- 
lar honour),    and  they    appear  never  again  to 
have  associated  together.     That  Hawkeswortli 
was  weakly  elated  by  his  new  title,  appears  from 
the  intention  with  which  it  inspired  him  of  as- 
suming the  profession  of  a  civilian   and  prac- 
tising in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  ;  but  after  some 
preparatory  studies,  the  opposition  he  met  witli 
obliged  him  to   desist  from  his   purpose.       In 
1756,  at  the  desire  of  Garrick,   he  altered  for 
til---  stage  Dryden's  comedy  of  Amphytrion.  His 
oratorioof  "  Zimri,"  performed  atCovent-garden 
in  1760,  displayed  no  mean  talents  for  poetical 
composition  ;  and  his  "  Edgar  and  Emmelinc," 
a   dramatic    entertainment,    called    "  a    Fairy 
Tale,"  brought  out  at  Drury-lane  in  1761,  was 
a  very  elegant  fancy-piece.     In  the  same  year 
he  published  "  Almoran  and  Hamet,"  an  Ori- 
ental talc,  two  volumes  ]2mo.  which. possesses 
much  merit  as   a  romance  of  the  serious  and 
dignified  class.     He  was  the  editor  about  this 
time  of  a  collection  of  the  works  of  dean  Swift, 
to  which  he  prefixed  a  life  of  that  extraordinary 
person.   The  mention  made  of  this  performance 
by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his   Lives  of  the   English 
Poets  is   too  valuable   a   biographical  record  of 
our  author  to   be  omitted  : — "  An  account  of 
Dr.  Swift  has  been  already  collected  with  great 
diligence  and   acuteness  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth, 
according  to  a  scheme  which  I  laid  before  him 
in  the  intimacy  of  our  friendship.     I  cannot, 
therefore,  be  expected  to  say  much  of  a  life, 
concerning  which  I  had  long  since  communi- 
cated my  thoughts  to  a  man  capable  of  dignify- 
ing his  narration  with  so  much  elegance  of  lan- 
guage and  force  of  sentiment."     In   1766  Dr. 
Hawkesworth  was  the  editor  of  three  volumes 
of  "  Letters  of  Dr.   Swift  and  several  of  his 
F'riends,    published    from   the  Originals,    with 
Notes  explanatory  and  historical."     A  "  Trans- 
lation of  Telemachus,"  quarto,   1768,  exhibited 
to   great    advantage    the  beauties   of  Hawkes- 
■worth's  style,  which  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
represent  the  rich  description  and  sentimental 
glow   of  the  admired  original  ;  and  he  was  al- 
lowed to  have  left  all  former  translators   of  this 
work  far  behind  him.     The  reputation  he  had 
now  acquired  as  a  writer  obtained  for  him,  in 
1772,    the   lucrative  and  distinguished   task   of 
compiling   into  one  narrative  an  account  of  all 
the  voyages  of  discovery  made  by  command  of 
liis  present  majesty,  to  that  period  of  his  reign. 
TJiis   work   was  published  in  three   volumes 


quarto,  magnificently  adorr.ed  with  charts,  maps, 
views,  ike.  and  comprising  the  materials  of  the 
journals  kept  by  commodore  Byron,  captains 
Wallis  and  Carteret,  and  lieutenant  Cook,  in 
their  respective  voyages  to  the  Southern  hemi- 
sphere and  Pacific  ocean.  Dr.  Hawkesworth  re- 
ceived the  very  munificent  reward  of  six  thou- 
sand pounds;  and  his  execution  of  the  task  ob- 
tained the  praise  of  lively  and  elegant  narration, 
and  of  sufficient  fidelity  as  to  matters  of  fact. 
Yet  the  author  by  profession,  the  speculatist 
and  philosopher,  too  much  appeared  amidst  the 
simple  relations  of  sea  officers  and  navigators  ; 
and  the  colouring  of  his  style  produced  a  similar 
effect  in  the  writing,  with  that  of  the  Grecian 
figures  of  Cipriani  and  other  artists  in  the  en- 
gravings. Some  moral  and  religious  objections 
were  likewise  made  to  his  performance.  He 
had  indulged  in  some  descriptions  of  the  licen- 
tious manners  of  the  South-sea  islanders  wliich 
were  thought  too  inflammatory  ;  and.  he  had 
made  some  unnecessary  attacks  upon  the  popu- 
lar doctrine  of  a  particular  providence.  Some 
nautical  omissions  were  also  severely  censured  ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  the  criticisms  he  under- 
went gave  "him  vexations,  which  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  satisfaction  arising  from  his 
profits.  The  latter  were  enjoyed  a  very  short 
time  ;  for  the  year  in  which  this  work  appeared 
was  the  last  of  h.is  life,  which  closed  on  No- 
vember 16,  1773,  at  Bromley.  The  chagrin 
he  underwent,  together  with  indulgence  in  his 
mode  of  living,  is  supposed  to  have  shortened 
his  days.  Dr.  Hawkesworth  was  a  man  of  ir- 
ritable passions  and  exquisite  sensibility,  but 
friendly,  social,  and  humane.  His  conversation 
is  represented  as  having  been  highly  agreeable, 
and  his  manners  to  have  been  those  of  the 
scholar  and  gentleman  united.  Ge/it.  Mag. 
Jnnual  Rcgiitcr.     AlontHy  Review. — A. 

HAWKINS,  sir  John,  an  eminent  seaman 
in  the  reign  of  Eliznbetli,  descended  from  a 
good  family  in  Devonshire,  and  son  of  captaiii 
William  Hawkins,  a  successful  naval  com- 
mander, was  born  at  Plymouth  about  1520. 
He  passed  his  youth  in  several  voyages  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  Canaries,  by  which  he  ac- 
quired a  fund  of  knowledge  both  maritime  and 
commercial.  In  1562  his  enlarged  views  o£ 
trade  suggested  to  him  a  plan  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  commencement  of  the  Guinea 
slave-trade  by  English  adventurers.  By  the  as- 
sistance of  several  merchants  he  fitted  out  a 
small  squadron,  with  which  he  sailed  to  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  wluTC  having,  partly  by  money 
but  rhi^Jly  by  force,  obtained  a  cargo  of  three  hun- 
dred blacks,  he  carried  them  to  Hispaniola,  anil 
there  disposed  of  tliem  iii  a  contraband  tralEf. 
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This  success  induced  him  to  repeat  tlie  voyage 
in  156+  with  a  larger  force;  and  notwithstand- 
ing some  loss  of  men  in  his  kidnapping  attempts 
on  the  coast,  of  which,  it  is  said,  "  he  made 
very  light,  that  others  might  not  take  it  to 
heart,"  it  turned  out  a  very  profitable  expedi- 
tion. Whatever  may  now  be  thought  of  the 
morality  of  these  exploits,  they  seem  to  have 
conduced  highly  to  his  reputation  in  that  age  of 
hou'jur  and  hcroiiin  ;  and  he  bore  their  badge  in 
a  crest  of  arms  granted  to  him  by  patent,  con- 
sisting of  a  "  demy-moor  in  his  proper  colour, 
bound  with  a  cord" — a  worthy  symbol  of  the 
trade  he  liad  opened  to  his  country  !  He  pre- 
pared for  a  third  expedition,  which  took  place 
in  1567,  with  two  ships  of  the  queen's,  and 
four  belonging  to  private  owners.  After  hav- 
ing, by  purchase  and  force,  procured  five  hun- 
dred negroes,  he  sailed  to  Spanish  America  -, 
and  the  governor  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha  refusing 
to  trade  with  him,  he  landed  and  took  the 
town,  but  apparentlyby  collusion,  since  a  friendly 
commerce  took  place  between  the  English  and 
Spaniards.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  at  this  time 
no  open  war  subsisted  between  the  two  nations ; 
but  the  English  claimed  a  right  of  free  trade  in 
virtue  of  treaties  with  Charles  V.  which  tlie 
Spaniards  refused  to  admit.  Hawkins  disposed 
of  the  remainder  of  his  slaves  at  Carthagena, 
and  on  his  return  was  driven  by  stress  of  wea- 
ther into  the  harbour  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Mexico.  He  entered 
without  asking  leave,  and  it  is  mentioned  as  an 
instance  of  his  forbearance,  that  he  did  not  seize 
twelve  rich  mercliantmen  in  the  port,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  taking  hostages  for  a  supply 
of  necessaries.  Meantime  a  Spanish  fleet  came 
in  sight,  wliich,  after  some  negotiations,  was 
suffered  by  Hawkins  to  enter  the  port  without 
opposition.  The  viceroy,  who  was  on  board, 
gave  the  English  assurances  of  friendship,  till 
•he  had  made  preparations  for  a  general  attack 
upon  them.  Jn  the  action,  notwithstanding 
all  the  brave  exertions  of  Hawkint^  and  his  men, 
such  was  their  inferiority  of  force,  that  only 
one  sliip  and  a  b.irk  escaped  of  the  whole 
squadron,  and  all  the  English  who  had  landed 
were  cut  off.  In  his  retreat,  Hawkins  was 
obhged  for  want  of  provisions  to  put  on  shore 
at  a  creek  in  the  bay,  half  of  his  remaining  crew. 
With  the  rest,  after  undergoing  great  hardships, 
he  reached  home  in  January,  1568.  This  ill 
success  probably  damped  his  ardour  for  mari- 
time enterprise,  which  he  resigned  to  younger 
men,  several  of  whom  had  been  bred  under 
himself,  particularly  his  kinsman,  the  renowned 
Drake.     He  usefully  served  his  country  in  tlie 


office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  in  1573-  In  1574  he  was  near  losing 
his  life  by  a  wound  from  an  enthusiastical  assas- 
sin, who  mistook  him  for  vice-chamberl.iin  Hat- 
ton.  He  was  consulted  on  all  important  occa- 
sions relative  to  the  naval  operations  against  the 
Spaniards;  and  in  1588,  when  all  the  force  of 
the  nation  was  brought  out  to  confront  the 
dreaded  armada,  he  served  as  rear-admiral  on 
board  the  Victory.  For  his  conduct  on  this 
emergency  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  the  commendations  of  the  queen.  In 
1590  he  had  the  command  of  a  squadron  which, 
in  conjunction  with  another  under  sir  Martin 
Frobisher,  was  sent  to  infest  the  coasts  of  Spain, 
and  intercept  the  plate-fleet.  They  continued 
several  months  at  sea  without  taking  a  ship,  and 
failed  in  an  attempt  upon  the  island  of  Fayal ; 
yet  their  cruise  proved  very  distressful  to  the 
Spanish  commerce,  and  maintained  the  English 
naval  superiority.  The  concluding  service  of 
sir  John  Hawkins  was  in  1695,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  proposal  of  himself  and  sir  Francis 
Drake  to  annoy  the  enemy  in  his  most  vulnera- 
ble part,  the  West  Indies,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  squadron  of  men-of-war, 
which  joined  a  larger  number  of  private  ships 
under  Drake.  The  two  commanders  unfortu- 
nately differed  in  opinion  (see  the  life  of  Drake), 
and  Hawkins  was  obliged  to  give  way.  Their 
attempt  on  the  Canaries  proved  unsuccessful ; 
and  the  time  lost  there,  and  aftervi'ards  at  Do- 
minica, rendered  the  success  of  the  remaining 
project,  of  carrying  off  a  plate-ship  from  Porto 
Rico,  so  little  probable,  that  Hawkins  fell  ill 
through  vexation,  and  died  on  November  21, 
1595,  when  arrived  just  in  sight  of  the  latter 
island.  He  left  the  character  of  a  judicious  and 
able  seamen,  well  acquainted  with  every  part  of 
liis  profession,  brave,  but  rather  cool  and  steady 
than  enterprising,  rude  in  behaviour,  somewhat 
crafty  and  avaricious,  and  more  beleved  by  the 
common  men  than  by  his  equals.  He  sat  twice 
in  parliament  for  Plymouth,  and  once  for  an- 
other place.  He  was  the  founder  of  an  hospital 
at  Chatham  for  poor  and  diseased  sailors.  Biog, 
Br  i  Ian. — A. 

HAWKINS,  sir  Richarti,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bred  to  a  maritime  life ;  and  in 
1582,  being  then  very  young,  had  the  command 
of  a  vessel  in  an  expedition  to  the  West  Indies 
under  his  uncle,  William  Hawkins.  He  com- 
manded a  queen's  ship  named  the  Swallow  at 
the  action  with  the  Spanish  armada,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  the  occasion.  He  after- 
wards cruised  with  his  father  and  Frobisher  on 
the  Spanish  coast ;    and  upon  his  return,  en- 
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gaged  in  a  design  of  a  very  extensive  voyage 
into  the  South-scj.  Upon  tliis  expedition  he 
sailed  in  June,  i  S'>3>  w'th  three  vessels  of  his 
own,  and  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Brazil.  He 
burned  one  of  Iiis  sni.iiier  vessels,  and  was  de- 
serttd  by  the  other  ;  so  that  hs  sailed  tiirough 
the  straits  of  jMageli.in  alone.  He  coasted  along 
the  western  side  of  South  America,  wishing  to 
avoid  causing  any  alarm  to  the  Sp.iniards  till  he 
bad  arrived  at  Callao  ;  but  from  this  purpose  he 
was  compelled  by  the  impati\;nce  of  his  crew  to 
be  making  prizes.  A  little  success  of  tliis  kind 
drev/  upon  him  a  Si)a:ush  squadron,  to  which, 
after  a  gallant  resistance,  he  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render. Hawkins  received  several  wounds  in 
the  action,  from  which  he  recovered  under  the 
good  treatment  of  the  enemy.  After  a  confine- 
ment of  upwards  of  two  years  in  Peru  and  the 
adjacent  provinces,  he  was  sent  back  to  Europe 
Mid  liberated.  Nothing  is  known  concerning 
him  after  his  return  to  England,  to  his  death  in 
1622,  which  happened  from  an  apoplectic  fit, 
as  he  was  attending  the  privy-council.  At  this 
time  he  had  in  the  press  a  work,  which  soon 
after  appeared,  under  the  title  of  "  1  he  Obser- 
vations of  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  Knight,  in 
his  Voyage  to  the  South-Sea,  A.D.  1593,"  folio, 
London,  1622.  Tliis  is  a  performance  of  value, 
containing  many  nautical  remarks,  particularly 
respecting  the  passage  of  the  straits  of  Magel- 
lan ;  and  some  observations  on  the  sea-scurvy, 
and  the  method  of  preserving  the  health  of  the 
sailors,  which  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  He 
dwells  much  on  the  advantage  of  keeping  the 
ship  clean,  employing  fumigations,  and  encou- 
raging exercise  and  cleanliness  as  much  as  pos- 
sible among  the  men  ;  and  he  recommends  the 
substitution  (>f  fresh  to  salt  provisions,  when- 
ever practicable,  and  an  abundant  use  of  oranges, 
lemons,  and  other  acid  fruits.  Biog,  Brhan. — A. 
Hawkins,  sir  John,  an  industrious  writer 
and  useful  magistrate,  was  born  in  1719,  in 
London,  where  his  father  followed  the  profes- 
sion of  a  builder  and  surveyor.  He  was  edu- 
cated with  a  view  of  adopting  the  same  profes- 
^^on,  but  the  design  was  changed  for  that  of 
bringing  him  up  to  the  law,  and  he  was  articled 
as  clerk  to  an  attorney.  As  his  official  employ 
was  chi'cfly  confined  to  copying,  he  endeavoured 
by  early  rising  to  acquire  mental  improvement ; 
and  such  was  his  assiduity,  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  clerkship,  he  had  obtained  a  fund  of 
legal  knowledge,  together  with  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  pohte  literature.  In  due 
time,  he  was  admitted  an  attorney;  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  did  not  nogltct  his  business, 
though  a  taste  for  music  jiiduccU  him  to  become 
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a  member  of  s  madrigal  society,  and  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  A  .I'jiit  Music.      As  he  al:o  poss.sscd 
a  pottical  i,<Ient,  which  he  liad  exercised  hi  pe- 
riodical puMications,  ho  v.iofe  in  1 742  the  words 
of  tv/o  S-'i  of  cantataK,  the  music  to  which  was 
furnishf  .1  by  Mr.  Stanley,  and  wliich  were  pu!)- 
lishcd  and  well  received.     He  thus  attained  a 
degree  of  celebrity   which   introduced  him   to 
some  valuable  acqunir.rancc,  and  forwarded  his 
professional  success    In  1 749  he  had  the  honour 
of  being  invited  to  becuine  a  member  of  a  ta- 
vern-club instituted  by  Samuel  Johnson,  then 
only  rising  into  literary  eminence,  and  the  con- 
nection thus  formed  between  them  was  dissolved 
only  by  death.     By  his  marriage  in  1753  with  a 
dauglner  of  Peter  Storer,  esq.    he  obtained  w 
handsome  fortune,  which  was  greatly  augmenteif 
on  the  death  of  her  brother  in   1759.     Upon 
that  event  he  quitted  the  business  of  an  attor- 
ney, and  lived   as   an   independent  gentleman. 
He  was  put  into  the  commission  of  the  peace  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex,    and  became   a  v.-ry 
active  magistrate.   Atnong  his  tastes  was  a  great 
fondness  for  the  amusenieiit  of  angling,  which 
put  him  upon  editing  the  "  Complete  Angler"  of 
Walton,  one  of  the  classics  of  this  art.    His  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  with  notes,  and  a  life  of  the  au- 
thor prefixed,  appeared  in  1760,  and  was  so  well 
received,  that  it  has  been  several  times  repub- 
lished.    On  the  establishment  of  the  celebrated 
society  called  the  Literary  Club   in    1763,  he, 
with  Johnson  and  Reynolds,    was  among  the 
first  members.     We  shall  not  enter  into  any 
minute  particulars  of  his  magisterial  conduct. 
It  may  suffice  in  general  to  say,  that  he  was  assi- 
duous, sensible,  and  intelligent,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  much  disposed  to  the  support  of 
civil  auth'  rity,  highly  loyal,  and  perhaps,  in  his 
detestatioi  of  faction,    somewhat  forgetful  of 
those  popular  rights  which  are  essential  to  the 
preservatioa  of  freedom.     He  obtained   credit 
by  a  pubication  of  "  Observations  on  the  High- 
ways," v.  itli  the  draught  of  a  bill  for  their  re- 
pair, which  lias  sewed  as  the  model  of  ail  the 
acts  since  passed  for  that  purpose.     In  1765  his 
reputation  m  his  office  caused  him  to  be  chosen 
chairman  10  the  quarter  sessions  ;  and  in   1772 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.    He  con- 
tributed some  notes  (signed  with  his  initials)   to 
the  edition  of  Shakcspear  by  Johnson  ami  Stcc- 
vens,  printed  in  1773  and  in  1778.     His  great 
literary  labour  during  several  years  of  tliis  period 
was  the  preparation  of  a  history  of  music,  which 
he  brought  to  a  conclusion  in   1776.     in  tliat 
year    appeared   his   "  General   History   of  the 
Science  and  Practice  of  Music,"  in  five  volumes 
quarto,  dedicated   to   his   majesty.      \\  hen   all 
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deductions  are  made  from  the  merit  of  this 
work,  on  account  of  its  defects  and  redun- 
dancies, its  trifling  and  gossiping  narrations,  and 
the  antiquated  t.iste  o£  its  author  (which  have 
been  exposed  with  acrimony  beyond  the  occa- 
sion), it  -will  probably  retain  the  character  of 
abounding  in  curious  and  original  information, 
and  serving  as  a  repository  of  things  not  else- 
where to  be  met  with.  To  its  biographical 
matter  we  are  bouinl  to  acknowledge  our  ob- 
ligations. 

Dr.  JohnsoHj  with  no  great  congeniality  cf 
jnind,  yet  respected  the  knowledge  and  integrity 
.of  sir  John  Hawkins,  and  when  attacked  by 
liis  last  illness,  requested  him  to  accept  the  of- 
fice of  his  executor.  Sir  John  witii  diiEculty 
overcame  his  reluctance  to  make  his  will,  and 
assisted  in  framing  it  j  and  after  his  death,  un- 
dertook to  write  his  Life  and  publish  his  works 
collectively.  A  fire  which  destroyed  his  valua- 
ble library  gave  an  interruption  to  his  literary 
occupations,  but  without  disturbing  his  equani- 
mity ;  and  17B7  his  "Life  and  Works  of  Dr. 
Johnson,"  in  eleven  volumes  octavo,  made  its 
appearance.  The  Life,  which  occupies  one 
Lirge  voluine,  is  a  garrulous  miscellany  of  anec- 
dote, often  wandering  far  from  its  professed 
subject.  Its  very  free  exposure  of  the  frailties 
of  his  deceased  friend  subjected  the  author  to 
■much  censure  from  some  who  revered  his  me- 
mory, but  it  cont.iins  facts  which  cannot  be 
neglected  by  those  who  wish  to  form  an  impar- 
tial judgment  of  Dr.  Johnson's  character.  The 
style  of  this,  as  of  sir  John's  other  wrirings,  is 
dry,  stiff,  and  unanimated  with  a  particle  of 
fancy  or  sentiment.  After  this  concluding  la- 
bour, he  chiefly  employed  himself  in  preparing 
for  that  termination  of  his  own  life  which  he 
perceived  approaching,  and  which  took  place  in 
May,  1789.  Gent.  Mag.  Monthly  Review. — A. 

HAY,  William,  a  gentleman  known  by 
various  writings,  was  born  in  1695,  at  GLyn- 
bourn  in  Sussex,  the  seat  of  his  father,  who 
died  soon  after  his  birth,  and  left  him  heir  of 
a  moderate  estate.  After  a  school  education  in 
the  country,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  wher-e  he 
remained  till  his  twentieth  year,  when  he  re- 
moved to  the  Temple  for  the  study  of  the  law. 
He  quitted  that  situation  on  account  of  ill 
health,  and  made  a  tour  first  in  his  own  country, 
and  then  on  the  continent.  A  weak  constitution, 
accompanying  a  diminutive  and  distorted  frame 
of  body,  caused  him  to  pass  several  years  of  his 
youth  in  rural  retirement,  amusing  himself  v,:ith 
books,  and  the  cxereise  of  his  pen.  In  17.28 
ixe  published    "  An  Essay  .on  Civil  Govern- 


ment," which  proved  him  to  have  thouglit 
largely  and  liberally  on  that  important  topic. 
His  poem,  entitled  "  Mount  Caburn,"  pub- 
lished in  1730,  celebrated  in  not  inelegant  verse 
the  beauties  of  a  noted  spot  in  his  neighbour-^ 
hood,  with  the  various  historical  events  of  the 
scenes  it  commands.  He  entered  into  the  mar- 
ried state  in  1 73 1,  with  a  daughter  of  Thomas- 
Pelham,  esq.  of  Catsfield,  by  M'hom  he  had 
three  sons,  who  arrived  to  manhood,  and  who 
received  some  of  their  most  valuable  educatiort 
under  their  parent's  eye.  He  engaged  in  public 
life  not  long  after  his  marriage,  and  v.-as  chosen 
member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Sea- 
ford,  which  town  he  continued  to  represent  as 
long  as  he  lived.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
whig  party,  and  supported  the  ministry  of  sir 
Robert  Walpole,  who  rewarded  hs  services,  in 
1738,  with  the  place  of  a  commissioner  in  the- 
Victualing-office.  When  this  became  incom- 
patible -with  a  parliamentary  seat,  he  obtained 
the  appointment  of  keeper  of  the  records  in  the 
Tower.  He  was  a  very  assiduous  attendant  in 
the  house  of  commons,  and  preserved  inde- 
pendence enough  openly  to  dissent  from  mea- 
sures which  he  disapproved.  He  besides  served 
his  country  v/ith  diligence  and  respectability  in 
the  office  of  a  magistrate,  and  was,  for  several 
years,  chairman  of  the  quarter-sessions  for  the 
eastern  division  of  Sussex.  He  continued,  oc- 
casionally, to  make  his  appearance  from  the 
press;  and  published,  in  1735,  "  Remarks  on 
the  Laws  relating  to  the  Poor ;"  of  which  a 
second  edition,  enlarged,  was  printed  in  1751. 
He  enlisted  himself  among  the  defenders  of 
revealed  religion  in  1753,  by  his  "  Religia 
Philosophi,"  a  work  containing  many  solid  and 
valuable  observations,  v/ith  some  notions,  per- 
haps, of  the  fanciful  kind.  His  "  Essay  on 
Deformity,"  in  1754,  was  the  most  popular  of 
his  writings,  and,  probably,  will  alone  per- 
petuate his  name.  It  is  an  ingenious  collection- 
of  thoughts  upon  the  bodily  misfortune  under 
which  he  himself  laboured,  which  he  treats  in 
a  strain  of  cheerful  good-humoured  philosophy, 
proving  how  well  his  mind  was  disciplined  to 
bear  and  improve  the  mortifying  circumstances 
annexed  to  his  condition.  From  his  "  Case," 
subjoined,  it  appears  that  his  patience  was  also 
tried  by  that  painful  disorder,  the  stone,  his 
relief  from  which,  by  iMrs.  Stephens's  medicines, 
he  here  communicates  to  the  public.  Two  more 
pt  etical  publications,  a  "Translation  of  Hawkins 
Browne's  Latin  Poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,"  and  "  Translations  and  Imitations  of 
sslcct  Epigrams  of  Martial,"  complete  the  list 
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of  his  literary  performances.  The  death  of  his 
youngest  son,  who  had  just  past  through  West- 
minster-school, with  the  fairest  hopes,  was  a 
severe  trial  of  his  resignation.  He  bore  up 
against  it  with  manly  fortitude,  but  survived  it 
not  many  months.  He  was  takt-n  off  by  an 
apoplectic  seizure,  in  June,  1755,  having  reach- 
ed, by  care  and  temperance,  the  unexpected 
age  of  sixty  years.  The  works  of  this  amiable 
writer  were  published  in  a  collective  form,  in  two 
volumes  quarto,  1794,  with  a  few  new  pieces, 
among  which  is  a  "  Charge  to  the  Grand 
Jury."  From  the  biographical  account  prefixed, 
the  preceding  summary  of  Iris  life  is  taken. — A. 
HAYE,  John  de  la,  a  French  Franciscan 
friar,  and  voluminous  scripture-expositor,  was 
born  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1593.  When  young 
lie  was  sent  into  Spain,  where  he  took  the  habit 
of  a  cordelier  in  161 1.  He  acquired  the  ap- 
plause of  his  superiors  by  the  diligence  of  Iiis 
application,  and  tlie  progress  which  lie  made  in 
the  different  branches  of  learning.  When  he 
had  passed  through  his  pupilage  he  was  selected 
to  teach  philosophy,  and  afterwards  theology, 
in  the  seminaries  belonging  to  his  order,  and  rose 
to  high  reputation  in  thc>-e  departments.  Re- 
turning afterwards  to  France,  he  was  honoured 
with  the  appointment  of  preaclier  in  ordinary 
to  queen  Anne  of  Austria.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  i66i,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
Tiiat  he  possessed  great  industry,  is  sufficiently 
apparent  from  the  massy  productions  of  which 
he  was  the  editor.  In  1643  he  published  at 
Paris,  "  Biblia  magna,  Commentariorum  liter- 
alinm  Gagnxi  Estii,  Mcnochii,  Tirtiii,  &  ali- 
orum,  illustrata,"  in  five  volumes  folio.  Tiiis 
is  a  compilation  of  considerable  merit  and 
utility,  as  it  supplies  biblical  scholars  with  the 
comments  of  authors  who,  if  they  do  not 
sustain  the  highest  rank  as  critics,  yet,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  fat]\er  Simon,  adhere 
closely  to  the  texts,  avoiding  frivolous  digres- 
sions, and  possessing  suflicient  judgment  to 
make  a  good  choice  of  the  best  interpretations 
of  the  sacred  writings.  But  father  de  la  Haye 
w.is  not  satisfied  with  having  presented  to  the 
public  a  collection  of  commentaries  on  scripture 
in  five  volumes  only,  lie  therefore  set  about 
a  similar  undertaking  of  much  greater  mag- 
nitude j  and  ia  the  year  1660  produced  his 
"  Biblia  maxima,  cuin  Annotationibus  divcr- 
sorum,"  in  nineteen  volumes  folio.  Of  this 
work  father  Simon  says,  that  the  editor  seems, 
in  compiling  it,  to  have  studied  rather  the  gra- 
tification of  his  own  vanity,  than  the  benefit  of 
his  readers.  He  prides  himself  on  its  vast  bulk, 
in  which  it  greatly  exceeds  the   Polyglots  of 


Spain,  England,  or  France;  and  on  its  con- 
taining, in  addition  to  the  versions  to  be  found 
in  all  those  Bibles,  translations  in  the  Sclavonic, 
Gothic,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French  languages. 
He  also  boasts,  that  his  work  frequently  con- 
tains twenty  or  thirty  translations  of  the  same 
verse.  He  would  have  done  better,  however, 
if  he  had  been  more  studious  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary repetitions,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  same  sense  in  synonymous  terms,  and  if  he 
had  been  more  careful  to  exclude  from  his  work 
ridiculous  and  impertinent  comments.  But,  not- 
withstanding its  faults,  father  Simon  bestows 
considerable  praise  on  the  method  which  lather 
de  la  1  laye  has  followed  In  this  collection  ;  in 
which  he  first  points  out  the  different  ways  of 
explaining  the  scriptures,  then  compares  them 
with  each  other  and  passes  his  judgment  upon 
them,  and  finally  introduces  the  several  literal 
explanations  of  the  best  authors.  And  he  adds, 
that  had  our  compiler  adhered  closely  to  this 
method,  his  work  would  have  been  the  mast 
perfect  and  useful  of  all  the  catholic  collections 
upon  the  Bible.  For  the  titles  of  some  other 
works  of  whicli  father  de  la  Haye  was  the 
editor,  we  refer  to  the  first  of  our  subjoined 
autliorltles.  The  subject  of  the  preceding 
article  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  John 
DE  LA  Haye,  a  Jesuit,  who  died  In  1614,  aged 
sevcnty-fcur,  and  who  was  the  author  of  a 
"  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,"  in  two  volumes 
folio,  and  other  works.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.  Simon's  Crit.  Hist.  Old  Test,  took  Hi. 
cb.  xi.  Diet.  Bihl.  Hist,  isf  Crit.—M. 

HAYER,  John-Nicholas.Hubert,  a  pious 
French  friar,  known  by  his  writings  in  favour 
of  religion,  was  born  atSar-Louis,  in  Lorrain, 
in  the  year  17 18.  He  embraced  the  monastic 
life  in  that  reformed  branch  of  the  Franciscan 
order  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Reeollcts, 
and  by  his  talents  and  learning  recommended 
liimself  to  the  posts  of  professor  of  philosopliy 
and  of  theology  among  his  fraternity.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1780,  when  about  sixty-two  years  of 
age.  He  frequently  stood  forth  the  champion  of 
revealed  religion,  In  opposition  to  modern  unbe- 
lievers. For  some  years  he  was  connected  with 
I\I.  Soret  in  puhlisliing  a  periodical  work  under 
the  title  of  "  Ea  Religion  Vengce,"  or  "  Re- 
ligion Vindicated,"  which  drew  on  both  authors 
a  torrent  of  abuse,  and,  notwithstanding  its 
acknowledged  merit  and  utility,  was  obliged  to 
be  discontinued  for  want  of  public  support. 
Tiic  principal  of  father  Hayer's  other  pro- 
ductions were,  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Existence 
of  God,"  1 2mo  ;  "  On  the  Immateriality  and 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  1757,  in  three  vo- 
u  2 
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lumes  i2mo;  "  The  Temporal  Utility  of  the 
Christian  Religion,"  1774,  i2mo  ;  "  The 
Charlatanery  of  Unbelievers  •,"  '*  The  Rule  of 
Faith  defended  against  the  Calumnies  of  the 
Protestants,"  1761,  in  three  volumes  i2mo; 
"  The  Ministry  of  the  Church  of  Rome  truly 
Apostolical,"  1765,  i2mo-,  &c.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.—M. 

HAYES,  Charles,  an  ingenious  English 
mathematician  and  chronologist  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  whose  modesty  prevented  him  from 
giving  his  name  to  the  gi-eater  part  of  his  pro- 
ductions, was  born  in  the  year  1678,  but  in 
what  place  we  are  not  informed.  He  appears 
to  have  received  a  liberal  education,  and  to  have 
entered  enrly  into  the  service  of  the  Royal 
African  Company.  In  their  employment  he 
took  a  voyage  to  Africa,  where  he  spent  some 
time,  and  afterwards  rose  to  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs  at  home.  But  whatever 
business  he  was  engaged  in,  he  devoted  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  time  to  literary  and  sci- 
entific studies.  In  the  year  1 704  he  published 
a  "  Treatise  of  Fluxions,"  in  folio,  which  de- 
livers the  dements  of  that  science  in  an  easy 
and  familiar  manner,  and  is  said  to  be  the  first 
work  on  the  subject  published  in  the  F.nglish 
language.  This  is  the  only  work  to  which  he 
ever  gave  his  name  ;  and  it  is  not  certain  whe- 
ther it  was  sent  into  the  world  before  or  after 
his  voyage  to  Africa.  In  17 10  he  published 
••  A  New  and  Easy  Method  to  find  out  the 
Longitude,  from  observing  the  Altitudes  of  the 
Celestial  Bodies,"  quarto:  and  in  1723,  *•  The 
IMoon,  a  Philosophical  Dialogue  ;"  intended  to 
shew,  that  the  moon  is  not  merely  a  dark  and 
opake  body,  but  that  she  possesses  no  incon- 
siderable share  of  native  and  original  light. 
Rlr.  Hayes,  besides  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  modern  languages,  possessed 
also  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  ;  atul  he  ap- 
plied himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  the 
uncient  historians,  at  the  same  time  that  he  paid 
a  particular  attention  to  the  history  contained  in 
the  sacred  writings.  With  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  remove  diificulties  which  had  perplexL-d 
the  learned  world,  he  laid  a  plan  to  reduce  the 
whole  into  chronological  form,  according  to 
what  he  thought  to  be  the  true  ordir  of  time. 
The  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
he  held  in  the  highest  estimation  ;  and  after 
examining  the  history  of  that  version  which 
passes  under  the  name  of  Aristeas,  lie  under- 
took to  write  a  defence  of  that  performance 
against  the  obj;ctions  of  the  mosc  able  modern 
Clitics,  who  have  concurred  in  pronouncing  it 
to  be  a  fabulous   production.     This  piece  he 


published  in  1736,  under  the  title  of  '*  A  Vin- 
dication of  the  History  of  the  Septuagint,"  &c. 
octavo.  The  next  work  which  he  sent  into  the 
world  made  its  appearance  in  1738,  and  displays 
much  learning  and  ingenious  criticism  in  an' 
endeavour  to  ascertain,  fully  and  clearly,  the 
true  year  of  the  nativity  of  Christ.  It  is  en- 
titled "  A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Holy 
Gospels  according  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke, 
with  regard  to  the  History  of  the  Birth  and  " 
Infancy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  octavo.  In 
the  year  1741  our  author  exhibited  another 
specimen  of  his  erudition  and  critical  talents, 
by  publishing  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Chro- 
nology of  the  Septuagint:  with  an  Appendix, 
shewing,  that  the  Chaldaean  and  Egyptian  An- 
tiquities, hitherto  esteemed  fabulous,  are  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  Computations  of  that 
most  ancient  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  :" 
octavo.  In  this  work  he  has  largely  considered 
the  ages  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  variations 
on  that  head  between  the  Hebrew,  the  Septu- 
agint, and  Josephus ;  and  he  has  also  offered, 
with  great  modesty,  some  conjectures  in  defence 
of  the  integrity  both  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
texts.  To  this  dissertation  he  added  a  supple- 
ment in  1747,  containing  a  complete  series  of 
the  kings  of  Argos  and  Athens  from  Inachus, 
and  of  the  old  emperors  of  China  from  Fohi  to 
the  birth  of  Christ ;  at  the  same  time  under- 
taking to  shew,  that  the  chronology  of  all  these 
nations  perfectly  agrees  with  the  Septuagint. 
The  above,  excepting  some  occasional  tracts  in 
defence  of  the  Royal  .\frican  Company,  are  all 
the  English  works  of  our  learned  and  inde- 
fatigable author.  When,  in  the  year  1752,  a 
period  was  put  to  the  existence  of  the  Royal 
African  Company,  Mr.  Hayes  rejoiced  in  the 
opportunity  which  that  event  afforded  him  for 
withdrawing  into  studious  retirement,  after  he 
had,  for  a  long  scries  of  years,  sustained  the 
burden  of  managing  the  affairs  of  the  company, 
being  chosen  annually  either  sub-governor,  or 
deputy  governor.  Having  taken  up  his  abode 
at  Down,  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1753  ''-  com- 
menced a  laborious  undertaking  for  a  person 
seventy-five  years  of  age  ;  which  was,  to  compile 
a  work  in  Latin,  under  the  title  of  "  Ciiro- 
nographia  Asiatica  &  ^Egyptiaca  ab  orbe  con- 
dito  ad  Christum  natum  per  Annos  5500,  ad 
Fidem  Scripturoru.'i)  Vctustlssimorum  restituta 
&  illuatrata."  This  work  he  lived  to  finish,  but  it 
has  never  been  committed  to  the  press.  In  1758 
our  author  left  his  house  in  Kent ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  his  health,  as  well  as  for  the  opportiinliy 
of  enjoying  more  agreeable  convers.uion  than 
that  retired  place  could  afford  him,  took  cham- 
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bers  in  Gray's-Inn.  In  1759  he  apprised  the 
learned  world  of  the  employment  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  by  publishing  "  Chrono-' 
graphix  Asiaticx  Sc  yEgyptiacse  Specimen.  In 
quo,  I.  Origo  Chronologic  LXX  Interpretum 
investigatur.  II.  Conspectus  totius  Operis  ex- 
hibetur,"  octavo.  Under  the  first  part  tlie 
c'ithor  attempts  to  shew,  thr.t  both  the  seventy 
interpreters,  and  Josephus,  took  their  system 
of  clironology  from  several  ancient  writings 
(distinct  from  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament), which  had  for  many  ages  been  carefully 
preserved  by  the  priests,  in  the  library  belonging 
to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  author  did 
not  long  survive  this  publication,  since  he  died 
in  1760,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 
Gent.  Mng.  /or  Dec.  1761.  Hutton' s  Math. 
Dkt.—  \\. 

HAYM,  Nicholas-Francis,  a  musician  and 
man  of  letters,  was  a  native  of  Rome.  He 
came  to  London  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  settled  as  a  professor  of  music.  Associating 
himself  with  Clayton,  an  Englishman,  and 
Dieupart,  a  Frenchman,  he  aided  in  the  intro- 
duction of  Italian  music  into  England,  and 
composed  operas  and  other  pieces.  The  arrival 
of  Handel  interrupted  their  success  ;  and  Ilaym 
employed  himself  in  writing  operas  which  were 
set  by  tliat  great  master.  He  did  not,  however, 
confine  himself  to  musical  pursuits  ;  but,  being 
skilled  in  antiquities,  he  formed  a  plan  of  pub- 
lishing to  the  world  such  remains  of  antiquity 
as  were  then  found  in  England,  and  were  little 
known  to  the  learned.  This  he  executed  with 
respect  to  coins  and  medals  ;  of  which  he  de- 
lineated with  great  exactness,  and  then  etched, 
all  that  came  in  his  way,  and  published  them 
in  a  work  entitled  "  Tcsoro  Britanico,  Parte  I. 
overo  il  Musco  Numario,  ove  si  contengono  le 
TMedaglie  Greche  e  Latine  in  ogni  Metallo  e 
forma,  non  prima  publicate,"  Lcndr.  1719  — 
1720,  two  volumes  quarto.  It  was  published  at 
the  same  time  in  English,  and  an  edition  in  Latin 
was  printed  at  Vienna  in  1762.  Haym  likewise 
published  an  useful  work  to  tlie  students  of 
Italian  literature,  entitled  "  Notizia  de'  Libri 
T.-.ri  ncUa  Lingua  Italiana,"  1726,  octavo.  He 
had  a  talent  for  poetry,  and  wrote  two  tragedies, 
"  Le  Mcrope"  and  "  La  Demodice."  He 
edited  a  fine  edition  of  Tasso's  "  Gerusalemme 
Libcrata,"  two  volumes  quarto,  with  plates, 
ilaym  issued  proposals  for  printing,  by  sub- 
scription, a  general  liistory  of  music,  but  did 
not  live  to  execute  it.  After  he  abaiuloned  the 
profession  of  music,  he  became  a  collector  of 
pictures,  in  which  capacity  he  was  employed 
•jy  sir  Robert  Walpolc,  Dr.  I^lead,  and  oiliers. 


This  ingenious  person,  who  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed too  many  arts  to  thrive  by  any,  died  in 
1729  or  1730.  Hanvkins'i  Hist,  of  Music. 
Hirschin^s  Manual. — A. 

HAYINIO,  or  AiMo,  a  German  prelate,  and 
industrious  writer  in  the  ninth  century,  was  a 
disciple  of  the  learned  Alcuin,  and  studied 
under  him  at  Tours,  at  the  same  time  with 
Rabanus  Maurus,  with  whom  he  contracted  the 
closest  intimacy.  He  entered  into  the  monastic 
state  at  Fulda,  or  at  Hersfeldt;  and,  according 
to  some  writers,  was  elected  abbot  of  the  mo- 
nastery at  the  latter  place  in  the  year  839.  Du 
Pin,  however,  has  brought  forwards  evidence, 
which  renders  the  accuracy  of  that  statement 
at  least  very  questionable.  In  the  year  841 
Hayrao  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Hal- 
berstadt  in  Saxony  ;  and  in  848  he  assisted  at 
the  council  of  Mentz,  in  which  the  opinions  of 
Godeschalc  were  condenmed.  He  died  in  the 
year  853.  He  is  to  be  classed  among  the  alle- 
gorical expositors  of  Scripture,  and  is  more  to 
be  commended  for  industry  and  diligence,  than 
for  genius  and  learning.  In  his  name  have  been 
published  comments  on  almost  all  the  books  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  collected,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  his  age,  out  of  the- 
commentaries  of  the  fathers,  whose  exposi- 
tions he  does  but  copy  and  abridge.  Mosheim 
observes,  that  a  great  part  of  the  writings  which 
are  attributed  to  Haymo,  were  composed  by 
Remigius  bishop  of  Auxerre  ;  and  others  have, 
in  particular,  ascribed  to  the  last-mentioned 
prelate,  the  Commentary  upon  the  Epistles  o£ 
St.  Paul.  But  Du  Pin  pronounces  the  latter  to 
be  decidedly  Haymo's  \  and  intimates  no  doubt 
of  his  pretensions  to  the  other  works  published 
in  his  name.  The  curious  reader  may  find  in 
those  authors,  as  quoted  below,  the  autho- 
rities on  which  they  have  built  their  different 
opinions.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  worW 
attributed  to  Haymo,  all  written  in  the  Latin 
language  :  "  A  Commentary  on  the  Psalms," 
first  printed  in  1573  ;  "  Commentaries  on  the 
major  and  minor  Prophets,"  first  printed  in 
I  573  ;  "  .^even  Books  of  a  Commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse,"  first  printed  in  1529;  "  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
Seven  Canonical  Epistles,"  first  printed  in  \$^C^ ; 
"  A  Connnentary  or.  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul," 
first  printed  in  1598-,  two  volumes  of  ''  Ho- 
milies on  tlie  Evangelists,"  first  printed  in  1532  ; 
"  An  Abridgment  of  Kcclesiaslical  History,  ia; 
ten  Books,"  first  printed  in  1531;  a  treatise 
"  On  the  Love  of  the  celestial  Country,"  first 
printed  in  153 1  •,  and  a  small  work  "  On  ihe 
Body  .uid  Blood  of  our  Lord,"  inserted  in  ilit 
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twelfth  volume  of  father  D'Achevi's  "  Speci- 
k'gium."  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  II.  sub  sac. 
Phot.  Dupin.  Moreri.  Mosb.  Hist.  Eccl.  Sac. 
IX.   Pur.  II.  cap.  ii  isi  iii.—M. 

HAYNES,  HopTON,  a  learned  and  able 
English  advocate  for  the  unitarian  doctrine,  was 
born  in  the  year  1672.  We  have  seen  no  men- 
tion made  of  tiie  place  of  his  birth,  or  where 
he  received  his  education.  About  the  year  1696 
he  entered  into  the  service  of  his  majesty's  mint, 
in  which  he  continued  till  he  rose  to  the  office 
of  the  king's  assay-master.  From  a  memorial 
presented  by  him  to  the  treasury  in  1737,  in 
V  hich  he  requested  the  appointment  of  a  de- 
puty, as  an  assistant,  it  appears  that  he  ob- 
tained that  post  in  the  year  1723.  In  the 
year  1748,  being  through  age  and  otiier 
infirmities  incapable  of  attending  the  duties  of 
his  employment,  he  was  permitted  to  resign  it ; 
but  with  a  grant  of  the  salary  for  life,  under 
his  majesty's  special  warrant,  in  consideration 
of  Lis  long  and  faithful  services.  The  situations 
which  he  had  filled  at  the  mint,  led  to  a  con- 
tinual intercourse  between  him  and  sir  Isaac 
Newton  for  several  years,  during  which  he  ac- 
quired tlie  esteem  and  confidence  of  that  great 
man,  which  were  most  probably  confirmed  by 
the  congeniality  of  their  sentiments  on  religious 
topics.  In  the  Prolegomena  to  Wetstein's  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Testament  it  is  related,  tliat 
r.Ir.  Haynes  had  been  employed  in  translating 
into  Latin  two  letters  of  sir  Isaac  Newton  on 
tlic  true  reading  of  i  John  v.  7,  8.  and  i  Tim. 
iii.  16.  with  a  view,  perhaps,  at  the  time,  to 
their  being  printed  for  the  benefit  of  learned 
foreigners,  though  such  impression  did  not  take 
place.  Besides  his  situation  at  the  mint,  Mr. 
Ilaynes  discharged  the  duties  of  principal  tally- 
writer  of  the  exchequer  for  above  forty  years, 
with  great  diligence  and  fidelity.  He  died  in 
1749,  when  about  seventy-seven  years  old, 
leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  having  been 
zealously  attached  to  the  interests  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  a  loyal  subject,  an  affectionate 
husband,  a  tender  father,  a  kind  master,  and 
a  sincere  friend  ;  charitable  and  compassionate 
to  the  poor,  a  complete  gentleman,  and  a  pious 
exemplary  christian.  He  felt  a  lively  concern 
for  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the  honour  of  God, 
and  these  he  endeavoured  to  promote,  to  the 
very  utmost  of  his  power.  In  early  life  he  en- 
tertained doubts  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  "  To  solve  my  doubts,"  says  he,  "  I 
read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  them  alone,  for 
many  years,  with  the  greatest  attention  and 
caution ;  with  all  earnest  desire  of  finding  the 
truth  ;  without  any  bias,  prejudice,  or  prepos- 


session. I  had  been  bred  up  in  great  reverence 
for  the  ancient  fathers,  and  tlie  venerable  names 
of  Luther,  Melancthon,  Calvin,  Cranmer,  &c. 
I  preserve  still  a  great  but  cautious  veneration 
for  those  excellent  persons  :  their  memories  will 
always  be  sacred  with  me,  for  those  glorious 
attempts  they  made  to  rescue  the  Christian  re- 
ligion from  Romish  error,  idolatry,  and  super- 
stition. But  they  can  no  longer  impose  tipon 
me  with  their  authority,  though  they  may  affect 
me  with  their  reasonings.  I  will  now  be  no 
Cranmerian,  Lutheran,  or  Calvinist.  Christ  is 
my  master,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  ray  rule 
and  only  standard  of  divine  truth.  Fathers  and 
councils,  synods  and  convocations,  ancients  and 
moderns,  both  learned  and  holy  men,  are  my 
fellow-servants  :  I  embrace  them  as  helps,  but 
I  will  not  follow  them  as  infallible  guides  :  I 
know  none  such  but  the  Holy  Scriptures,  &c." 
The  result  of  his  enquiries  was  a  firm  con- 
viction, *'  that  the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  only  true  God."  The  argu- 
ments on  which  conviction  was  founded  he 
threw  into  the  form  of  a  regular  treatise,  en- 
titled "  The  Scripture  Account  of  the  Attri- 
butes and  Worship  of  God  ;  and  of  the  Cha- 
racter and  Offices  of  Jesus  Christ :"  which  is 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  argumentative 
productions,  in  support  of  the  Unitarian  doc- 
trine, that  has  been  written  in  the  English,  or 
any  other,  language.  The  author  died  while 
this  work  was  in  the  press;  but  the  printing  of 
it  was  finished  in  1750,  in  octavo.  Owing  to 
some  management,  however,  which  cannot  now 
be  explained,  the  author's  intention  of  having 
his  sentiments  published  to  the  world,  had  nearly 
been  frustrated  :  for  only  two  hundred  copies 
of  the  work  were  printed  oft' ;  and  these  were 
not  exposed  to  sale,  but  dispersed  privately,  and 
with  a  sparing  hand,  among  friends.  From 
one  of  those  copies  a  second  impression  of  the 
work  was  published  in  1790,  with  an  additional 
preface  by  the  rev.  Theophilus  Lindsey  ;  since 
which  time  it  has  gone  tliroiigh  other  editions, 
and  been  very  widely  dispersed. 

Our  author  had  a  son  named  Samuel,  who 
was  educated  to  the  church,  and,  after  he  had 
taken  his  degree  of  MA.  at  one  of  our  uni- 
versities, was  appointed  tutor  to  die  earl  of 
Salisbury,  with  whom  he  travelled  on  the  con- 
tinent. In  1737  that  nobleman  rewarded  him 
for  his  services,  by  a  presentation  to  the  valuable 
rectory  of  Hatfield  in  Hertfordshire.  In  ]  744 
Mr.  Haynes  succeeded  Dr.  Snape  in  a  canonry 
of  Windsor;  and  in  J747  he  was  presented  by 
his  noble  patron  to  the  rectory  of  Clothall  in 
Hertfordshire.     He  died  in  1752,  and  is  spokan 
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of  as  an  amiable  man,  and  cheerful  companion. 
In  1740  he  published  "  A  Collection  of  State 
Papers,  relating  to  Afl'airs  in  the  Reign  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  King  Edward  VI.  Queen  Mary, 
and  Queen  Elizabciii,  from  the  Year  1542  to 
1570:  transcribed  from  Original  Letters  and 
other  authentic  Memorials,  never  before  pub- 
lished, kit  by  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh, 
and  now  remaining  at  Hatfield-llousc,  in  the 
Library  of  tlic  Right  Honourable  the  presentEarl 
■of  Salisbury  :"  in  folio.  Preface  to  the  Scripture 
Account,  isfc.  Sequel  to  Lindiey" i  Apology  Ni- 
chols's Anecdotes  of  Boioyer. — M. 

HAYWARD,  fir  John,  a  writer  of  English 
history,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  probably  for 
the  profession  of  the  law,  as  he  took  the  degree  of 
l.L.  U.  He  published  in  1599  "The  lirst 
Part  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  King  Henry  IV." 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  carl  ot  Essex,  who 
soon  after  was  brought  to  the  scaffold.  On  ac- 
count of  this  dedication,  and  of  some  things  ad- 
vanced in  the  work  in  favour  of  liereditary  suc- 
cession to  the  crown,  queen  Eliiiabeth  was 
highly  incensed,  and  caused  the  author  to  be 
imprisoned.  She  applied  to  Bacon  to  see  if  he 
could  discover  any  passages  in  it  which  might 
be  construed  as  treasonable.  His  reply  was, 
that,  "for  treason, he  found  none,  but  for  felony, 
very  many  ;"  which  he  explained  by  saying  that 
Hayward  had  stolen  many  sentences  from  Ta- 
citus, and  translated  them  into  English.  The 
queen,  suspecting  that  some  more  mischievous 
author  was  concerned  in  the  work,  proposed  to 
have  Hayward  racked  to  force  a  discovery, 
which  tyrannical  inhumanity  was  prevented  only 
by  Bacon's  remonstrance  and  dexterity.  In  the 
next  reign  he  came  into  favour,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  king  James,  in  1610,  one  of  the 
historiographers  of  his  intended  college  of  con- 
troversial divinity  at  Chelsea.  At  the  desire  of 
prince  Henry  he  composed  the  "  Lives  of  the 
three  Norman  Kings  of  England,''  quarto,  1613, 
which  are  rather  short  portraitures  than  pieces  of 
history.  He  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
in  1619;  wliich  he  repaid  by  writing  in  1624 
a  discourse  "  Of  Supremacy  in  Affairs  of  Re- 
ligion," in  which  he  maintained  the  position 
that  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  matters  is  a  right 
of  sovereignty.  He  died  in  1627.  After  his 
death  was  published  his  "  Life  and  Raigne  of 
Ivlng  Edward  Vi.  with  the  Beginning  of  the 
Raigne  of  Ojaeen  Elizabeth,"  quarto,  1630. 
Hayward  was  well  read  in  theology,  and  wrote 
several  works  of  piety.  As  a  historian  lie  ob- 
tained most  credit  for  his  Life  of  Henry  IV. 
which,  bishop  Nicholson  observes,  gave  him 
"  the  repute  of  3  £ood  clean  pea  and  smooth 


style,"  though  some  judged  it  to  be  too  dramati- 
cal. He  imitated  tiie  ancient  practice  of  putting 
speeches  in  the  mouth  of  his  personages,  and  is 
called  by  Kennet  a  professed  speech-maker 
throughout  his  history.  In  his  Hisrory  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  he  is  charged  with  being  too  pungent 
and  satirical  in  his  characters  of  some  ministers 
of  state.  Nich^lion's  Hist.  Library.  Humes 
Elizabeth.      Biov.  Diet. — A. 

HEARNEjThow  AS,  an  industrious  editor  of 
books,  especially  oftlic  antiquarian  class,  was  the 
son  of  the  parish-clerk  of  White-Waltham  in  Berk- 
shire, where  he  was  born  in  1680.  He  received 
his  first  education  under  his  father,  who  kept  a 
writing  school  in  the  village;  and  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  was  sent  by  a  neighbouring  gentleman 
to  the  grammar-school  of  Bray,  where  he  was 
initiated  in  Greek  and  Latin.  His  diligence 
caused  the  same  kind  patron,  Francis  Ciiarny, 
esq.  to  take  him  to  his  own  house,  where  he 
obtained  farther  instruction  from  the  learned 
Dodwell,  that  gentleman's  intimate  friend.  In 
1696  he  was  placed  in  Edmund-hall,  Oxford, 
where  he  acquired  from  his  tutors  a  great  taste 
for  antiquarian  researches,  to  which  from  his 
childhood  he  had  shewn  a  disposition.  His 
skill  in  manuscripts  occasioned  him  to  be  em- 
ployed in  collation  by  Dr.  Mill  and  Dr.  Grabe. 
He  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  and  became  so  at- 
tached to  Oxford  on  account  of  tlie  advantages 
it  offered  to  his  studies,  that  he  refused  to  take 
orders,  and  settle  in  a  cure.  He  was  so  constant 
a  frequenter  of  the  Bodleian  library,  that  Dr. 
Hudson,  the  keeper,  took  him  for  his  coadjutor. 
He  afterwards  obtained  the  post  of  janitor,  and 
in  17 1 2  of  second  librarian,  to  which  were 
added  some  other  college  olliees.  All  these,, 
however,  he  resigned  through  his  conscientious- 
scruples  of  taking  the  oaths  to  George  I.  Tliese 
scruples  had  probably  grown  upon  him  in  the 
course  of  his  antiquarian  stiulies  ;  for  he  had  in 
his  youth  written  a  tract  in  order  to  persuade 
Mr.  Charny,  his  patron,  to  take  the  oaths, 
but  without  success.  He  continued  to  reside 
at  the  university,  and  assiduously  to  pursue  his 
great  business  of  editing  old  autliors,  till  iiis  death 
in  1735.  The  list  of  works  editeil  by 'I'homas- 
Hearne  amounts  to  thirty-eight.  Of  these  arc 
some  classics,  such  as  Pliny  the  younger,  Eu- 
tropius,  Justin,  and  Livy;  but  much  the  great- 
er number  are  Chronicles,  Annals,  Lives,  and 
other  works,  relative  to  the  history  and  anti- 
quities of  England,  the  publication  oi'  which  lias, 
entitled  him  to  the  gratitude  of  thoie  engaged 
in  similar  pursuits.  He  seems,  liowever,  to. 
have  been  more  commendable  for  industry  than 
judgment ;  for  it  is  said,  that  he  scarcely  ever 
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pul)l!>hc(l  an  old  writer  without  intermixing  a  ings,"  frequently  referred  to  by  Oriental  scliohyi, 
p.irccl  of  papers  wliieh  had  little  or  no  relation  in  whieh  we  are  presented  with  a  list  of  the  books 
to  the  prlneipal  work  ;  and  that  these  fraragoes  of  Seripture  wliich  were  generally  received  by 
are  gcner.illy  introduced  by  long  rambling  pre-  the  Syrian  Christians  in  his  time-  Of  this  work 
faces.  The  little  importance  of  many  tilings  Abraham  Ecclicllensis  published  an  edition  in  the 
h  he  has  rescujil  from  oblivion  probably  year  1653,  with  deviations  from  the  original, 
occafioned  the  following  epigram   upon  his  la-    for  which  he  has  been  severely,  butnot  unjustly, 

censured  by  Isaac  Beausobre.  The  best  edition 
of  it  was  given  to  the  public  by  the  learned 
Dr.  Joseph  Asseman,  in  the  third  volume  of 
his  "  Bibl.  Orient." 

With   the   preceding    many   writers,  among 
whom  is  the  generally  accurate  Bayle,  have  con- 
founded another  MeeedJesu,  or  Abdjesu,  or 
Abdissi,    a  Syrian    prelate,    of  the    Nestoriaa 
sect,  who  flourished   in  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  was  a  native  of  Gezir,  or  Gezzira,  a  town 
on  an  island  in  the  Tygris,  and  was  educated  jl 
monk,   of  the  order  of  St.  Pachomus.     During 
the  pontificate  of  pope  Julius  III.  he   went  to 
Rome,  where  he  is   said  to  have  abjured  Nes- 
torianism,  and    to  have  embr-iced  the  catholic 
doctrines.      After  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try,  he  was  chosen  patriarch  of  Musal,  or  Mo- 
sul,  in  Assyria  ;  on  which  occasion  he  made  a 
second  voyage  to  Rome,  where  he  received  the 
pallium     from    Pius    IV.    in    the     year    1562. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  eminent  abili- 
ties and  learning,  who  had  the  dexterity  to  bring 
over  a  great  number  of  the  Nestorians  to  tlie 
church  of  Rome  ;  but   after  his  death  they  ap- 
pear to  have   returned    in  general   to   their  old 
communion.     Lardners  Cred.   Ft.  11,    vol.   IX. 
ch.  ciii.    Bayle.    Moreri. — M. 

HEBENSTREIT,    John    Ernest,    M.D. 
professor  of  medicine  at  Leipslc,  was  born  at 


HEATH,  Benjamin,  a  learned  writer,  was  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  and  held  the  post  of  town- 
clerk  of  Exeter.     He  published,  in  1740,  "  An 
Essay  towards  a  demonstrative  Proof  of  the  Di- 
vine Existence,  Unity,  and  Attributes  ;  to  which 
is  premised,  a  short  Defence  of  the  Argument 
commonly  called,  a  priori."     This  pamphlet  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  defences  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
hypothesis.     He  employed  much  of  his  leisure 
from  professional  concerns  in  the  study  of  the 
Greek   language;  and  in    1762   published   the 
result  of  his  labours  for   twelve  years  upon  the 
Greek  tragedians,  in  a  work  entitled  "  Notx, 
sive  Lectiones,  ad  Tragicorum  Grrecorum  vete- 
rum,  iEschyli,   Soplioclls,  Eurlpidis,    quce  su- 
pcrsunt  Dramata,   deperditorumque   rcllquias," 
quarto,  printed   at  the  Clarendon  press.     This 
was  considered  by  scholars  at  home  and  abroad 
as  a   very    v.iluable    woik   in   philology,  and   a 
full  proof  of  the  author's  critical  skill   and  eru- 
dition.    It  is  not  free  from  the  acrimony  which 
too  often  characterises  writers  of  this  class,  and 
is  particularly  severe  upon  Pauw,  the  publisher 
of  a  new   edition   of  Stanley's  ^schylus.     In 

the  same  year,  Mr.  Heath  was  made  a  doctor  of  Neustadt,  on  the  Orla,  in  the  year  1703.  After 
civil  law  at  Oxford,  by  diploma.  He  did  not  studying  some  time  at  Jena,  he  repaired  to 
neglect  cur  own  great  tragedian  ;  for,  in  1765,  Leipsic,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  master 
he  published  "  A  Revisal  of  Shakespeare's  Text,  of  arts  in  1728.  Soon  after,  he  obtained  the 
wherein  the  Alterations  introduced  into  it  by  degcee  of  doctor;  and  in  1731,  in  company 
the  more  modern  Editors  and  Critics  are  par-    with  some    philosophical   friends,    undertook   a 


cularly  considered,"  octavo.  A  pamphlet  which 
he  wrote  in  1763,  on  the  excise  duty  on  cider 
and  perry,  was  published  by  the  Devonshire 
committee,  and  was  supposed  to  have  had  a 
great  influence  in  procuring  the  repeal  of  that 
tax.' — A. 

HEBEDJESU,  or  Ebedjesu,  a  learned 
Syrian  prelate  of  the  Nestorian  sect,  flourished 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth,  century.  He  was  first 
made  bishop  of  Sigara  and  Arabia,  about  the 
year  1285,  a"tl  afterwards  appointed  archbishop 
of  Nisibis,  called  by  the  Assyrians  Soba.  He 
died  in  the  year  13 18.  He  was  the  author  of 
"  A  Catalogue  of  Chaldee  Ecclesiastical  Writ- 


voyage  to  Africa  at  the  command  of  Frederick 
Augustus  II.  king  of  Poland,  and  elector  of 
Saxony.  Having  explored  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  travelled  through  part  of 
the  desert  between  these  two  towns,  and  exa- 
mined the  ruins  of  Carthage,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  in  consequence  of  the  king's  death  in  the 
year  1733.  From  this  expedition  he  brought 
back  with  him  a  gre.;t  many  curious  animals, 
with  an  immense  collection  of  plants,  herbs, 
shells,  and  other  curiosities.  The  animals 
were  placed  in  the  menagerie  at  Dresden,  and 
part  of  the  curiosities  were  sent  to  the  king's 
collection.  Hebenstreit  was  patronised  by  Au- 
gustus III.  in  tiic  same  manner  as  he  had  been 
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iy  liis  fatlier,  and  soon   after  his  return  from 
Africa  was  appointed  public  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Leipsic,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1757 
of  a  malignant  fever,  which   after  tb.e   battle  of 
Kc-bach  proved  fatal  to  many  of  the  physicians 
of  that  city.     Hebensireit  possessed   an  exten- 
sive  knowledge  of  pliilo.-ophy,  medicine,  both 
ancient    and    modern,  natural  history,   botany, 
and  anatomy.     He  I\ad  a  ready  talent  for  Latin 
poetry,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
language.     He  was  deeply  versed  in  tlie  study 
of  nature,  and  to  him  Leipsic  is  in  part  indebted 
for  a  valuable   collection   of  curiosities.     As  a 
botanist,    he  published    "  A    Defence   of  the 
Method    of  Rivinus,"    and    proposed   methods 
of    his    own    in    two   works  — "  Dcfinitiones 
Plantarum,"  1731,  quarto;  and  "  De  Methodo 
Plantarum   ex    Fructu   optima,    1740,    quarto. 
His  other  principal  writings  are  :  "  De  Usu  Par- 
tium,  Carmen,  scu  Physiologia  Metrica,"  Z,;/)J. 
1739,  octavo;  "Pathologia  ^ictrica,  sivedeMor- 
bis  Carmen," /i/V/.  1740,  octavo;  Museum  Rich- 
terianum,  continens  I-'osjilia,  Animalia,  Vcgeta- 
bilia,  Marina,    illustrata  Iconibus  &  Commen- 
tariis    D.   I.    E.    Hebenstr'-it.    Accedit    (L  F. 
Christii)    dc    Gemmis    sculptis   antiquis   Liber 
singularis,"  itiii.    1743,  folio,  cum  tab. ;  "  An- 
thropologia  forensis,"  ;i/V/.  1751,    octavo;  Exe- 
gesis  Nominum    Crxcorum   qucc   Morbos  de- 
liniunt,"  1751,  quarto;  "  De  Homine  sano  &i 
segroto   Carmen,"  ibid.  1758,  quarto;    "  Ten- 
tamen  Philos.  Medicum  super   Aetii  Amydeni 
Synopsin  Medicorum  veterum,"  1757,  quarto. 
Paleologia   '1  herapijc,"    edidit    Godf.    Gruner, 
J-Jala,    1779,    octavo.      Hirscbiiig  s  Muiiual  of 
eminent  Persons  luho  died  in  the  eighteenth  Century. 

-J- 

HEBERDEN,  William,  a  physician  of  di- 
stinguished worth  and  learning,  was  born  at 
London  in  1710.  He  received  the  rudiments  of 
literature  in  his  native  city,  and  in  1724  was 
sent  to  Cambridge  and  entered  of  St.  John's 
college.  After  a  residence  of  six  years,  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  his  college,  and  thenceforth 
attached  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
partly  at  Cambridge,  and  partly  at  London. 
He  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  and  piactised  as  a 
physician  during  ten  years  at  Cambridge,  at 
the  same  time  gi\ing  annual  lectures  in  the 
materia  medica  to  the  students  in  the  university. 
IHs  professional  skill  and  the  .uavity  of  liis 
manners  had  rendered  iiim  so  greatly  esteemed, 
that  his  removal  to  London  in  174b!  was  a  sub- 
ject of  general  regret  to  the  town  and  university, 
lie  had  already  been  admitted  into  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  and  he  was  soon  after 
made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.     For  a  pc- 
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riod  of  thirty  years  he  possessed  a  large  share  of. 
medical  employment  in  the  metropolis,  which  he 
conducted  with  singular  honour  and  liberality, 
and  with  a  constant  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  healing  art.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  his  suggestion,  in  the  year  1 7^6,  that  the 
College  of  Physicians  engaged  in  the  publica- 
tion entitled  "  Medical  Transactions,"  of  vhich 
three  volumes  have  appeared,  containing  many 
valuable  communications.  Among  these,  the 
papers  of  Dr.  Hcberden  himself  are  promi- 
nent in  number  and  value,  and  attracted  much 
notice  from  the  faculty.  Others  were  commu- 
nicated by  him  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  are 
printed  in  its  Transactions.  On  the  approach 
of  age  he  relaxed  from  the  fatigues  of  practice, 
passing  the  summer  months  in  a  country  re- 
treat at  Windsor. 

His  foreign  reputation  caused  him  in  1776  to 
be  chosen  an  associate  of  the  newly-constituted 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine  at  Paris.  In  1782 
he  closed  his  professional  services  by  compiling 
the  records  of  his  long  experience  into  a  volume 
of  Commentaries,  written  in  elegant  Latin,  and 
laid  up  in  manuscript,  not  to  be  given  to  the 
public  till  after  his  death — an  injunction  pro- 
bably proceeding  from  an  aversion  to  being  in- 
volved in  any  controversial  discussions.  For 
several  years  afterwards,  he  enjoyed  the  rewards 
of  a  virtuous  and  temperate  life  in  a  desirable 
old  age,  cheered  by  domestic  enjoyments,  and 
scientific  and  literary  pursuits.  He  sunk  calmly 
under  the  load  of  years  in  1801,  after  com- 
pleting the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
burieil  in  the  p.irish-cluireh  at  '<V  indsor,  where 
a  small  tablet  is  erected  to  his  memory. 

Few  men  have  maintained  a  more  uniformly 
estimable  and  amiable  character  through  life 
than  Dr.  Heberdcn.  His  temper  was  marked 
by  mildness,  candour,  and  modesty  ;  his  conduct, 
by  strict  integrity,  and  superiority  to  all  I'.n- 
worthy  arts  of  advancement.  He  was  a  muni- 
ficent patron  of  letters  and  science,  among  the 
votaries  of  which  he  made  no  distinction  of 
sect  or  party.  His  company  was  made  up 
of  most  of  the  learned  men  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  ;  and  his  conversation  was  di- 
stinguished by  cheerfulness,  liberality,  and  good 
sense. 

As  a  medical  writer.  Dr.  Hcberden  is  di- 
stinguished by  groat  accuracy  of  observation, 
as  might  be  expected  from  one  who  always  took 
notes  in  the  sick  chamber,  which  he  afterwards 
carefully  revised  and  transcribed.  He  thought 
freely  for  himself;  and  though  far  from  being 
hasty  to  oppose  common  opinions,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  do  so,  when  those  opinions  were  con- 
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ftadicted  by  facts  which  he  hnd  himself  wit- 
nessed, lie  was  cautious  in  his  praetice,  and 
estimated  the  powers  of  medicine  with  great 
moderstion.  Of  his  ptpers  in  the  Medical 
Transactions,  the  most  novel  in  its  subject  is 
that  which  gives  the  description  of  a  fatal  dis- 
order of  the  thorax  entitled  by  him  Angina  Pec- 
to;-is.  He  first  called  the  attention  of  physicians 
to  it  as  an  idiopathic  disease  ;  and  the  numerous 
cases  of  it  wl-.ich  have  since  been  produced, 
display  its  frequency  and  importance.  T!ie 
principal  matter  of  his  detached  pipers  is  incor- 
porated into  his  posthumous  work,  which  was 
published  by  his  son  Dr.  William  Heberdcn 
junior,  in  1802,  under  the  title  of  "  Gulielmi 
Heberden  Commentarii  de  Morborum  Historia 
&  Curatione,"  octavo ;  an  English  copy  of  it 
from  the  author's  own  manuscript  was  pub- 
lished at  the  same  time.  This  work  contains 
a  hundred  and  two  articles,  disposed  in  alpha- 
betical order,  probably  for  the  purposi  of 
avoiding  any  thing  like  theoretic  system.  These 
faithful  records  of  experience,  related  with  per- 
fect candour,  and  pure  from  the  least  admix- 
ture of  hypothesis,  may  be  consulted  with  great 
advantage  by  practitioners,  who  will  value  them 
the  more,  the  farther  they  are  themselves  ad- 
vanced in  the  art  of  observation.  Although 
little  is  added  to  the  stock  of  medical  fact,  yet 
much  is  done  in  several  points  towards  esta- 
blishing the  surest  comparative  results  of  dif- 
ferent attempts  in  the  cure  of  disease.  Life 
prejixed  to  his  Commentaries,  and  private  Com- 
munications.— A . 

HECIIT,  Christian,  a  learned  German 
protestant  divine,  was  born  at  Hall  in  Saxony, 
about  the  year  1696.  He  became  minister  of 
Essen  in  East-Friezland,  where  he  died  in 
1748,  leaving  behind  him  various  works,  which 
arc  held  in  estimation  on  account  of  the  erudition 
;ind  curious  research  which  they  display.  Among 
these  are,  "  Commentatio  Philologico-Critico- , 
E::egetica,  de  Secta  Scribarum  ;"  "  Ahtiquitas 
Haneorum  inter  Judxos  in  Polonias  &  Turcici 
Imp.  Regionibus  florentis  Sect;r,  &c."  and  nu- 
merous treatises  in  the  German  language. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist  — M. 

HECHT,  Godfrey,  a  learned  German 
writer,  principally  in  biography  and  antiquities, 
was  born  at  Juterback,  a  town  on  the  borders 
of  Saxony  and  Lusatin,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventcentli  century.  He  received  his  acade- 
mical education  at  the  university  ofWittem- 
ii«rg,  vi'hcrc  classical  literature,  history,  and 
antiquities,  appear  to  have  been  his  favourite 
subjects  of  study.  In  the  year  171 1  he  was 
.  appointed  rector  of  the  college  at  Luccaw,  in 


Iiowev-Lusatia,  where,  to  the  great  regret  of 
the  learned  world,  he  died  at  an  early  age,  in 
the  year  1721.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Pro- 
gramma  de  Judxis  impulsore  Chrcsto  Romae 
tumultuantibus,"  1712;  "  De  Dignitate  & 
Prwstantia  Critices,"  1713;  "  De  Rci  Hcral- 
dicje  inter  Germanos,  Speciatim  Saxgnas,  Au- 
spiciis,"  1717-,  "  L)e  Epigrammatum  iti  Urati- 
one  civili  usu,"  17 18;  "  De  llenrici  Guelfi 
Boiarias  &  Saxonis  Dueis  insignibus  Gentiliis, 
unde  Leonis  tulit  Elogium,  Commcntarius," 
1 7 15,  quarto -,  "  Germania  Sacra  &  Literaria," 
1 7 17,  octavo;  "  Vita  Joannis  Tezeiii,"  17 17, 
octavo ;  and  various  other  biographical  pieces., 
as  well  as  learned  dissertations  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, which  were  either  separately  p'ublished, 
or  printed  in  the  "  Miscellanea  Lipsiensia  ;"  the 
subjects  of  which  may  be  seen  in  AJoreri. — IV'L 
HECCHJET,  Philip,  a  celebrated  French 
physician,  was  born  at  Abbeville  in  i6f)i.  He 
came  to  Paris  at  die  age  of  seventeen,  wlicre  he 
studied  philosophy  and  theology,  to  which  last 
science  he  always  retained  an  attachment  which 
greatly  influenced  his  writings  and  character.  At 
length  he  determined  upon  the  medical  profession, 
in  which  he  graduated  at  Rheims  in  1684,  and 
then  settled  in  his  native  city.  After  some  time 
he  quitted  this  situation  for  the  metropolis, 
where,  in  1688,  he  was  made  physician  to  the 
religious  foundation  of  Port-Royal.  He  there 
entered  into  all  the  austerities  of  the  place,  and 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  care  of  the  poor. 
On  the  death  of  mad.  de  Vertus,  the  superior, 
he  removed  to  Paris,  and  was  aggregated  to 
the  faculty  there,  receiving  the  doctor's  cap  in 
1697.  He  was  made  a  professor  in  the  schools, 
and  the  branch  of  materia  mcdica  Was  assigned 
to  him.  He  rose  to  high  reputation  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  which  was  probably  ra- 
ther favoured  than  impeded  by  the  religious  se- 
verity of  his  manners,  and  some  of  those  singu- 
larities which  are  generally  supposed  to  mark 
extraordinary  talents.  He  was  a  declared  ene- 
my to  all  luxury  of  the  table,  and  a  paftron  of 
abstinence  and  vegetable  diet.  His  fondness  for 
the  use  of  the  lancet  and  diluents  was  exposed 
in  Le  Sage's  Sangriidc,  yet  he  was  mucii  in 
fashion,  especially  among  those  of  the  Janscnist 
party.  When  he  was  called  to  a  patient  of  a 
free  life,  one  of  his  first  carts  w..s  to  awake 
him  to  a  sense  of  religion  ;  and  nv.rny  conver- 
sions in  these  circumstances  are  ascribed  to  him. 
He  was  appointed  physician  to  the  hospital  of 
la  Charite,  the  duty  of  v.liich  he  pertormed 
with  all  the  zeal  of  principle.  In  17  12  he  was 
made  dean  of  the  faculty,  in  which  office  he  in- 
troduced a  new  dispensatory  or  code  of  phar- 
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macy.     In  1727  increasing  infirmities  induced 
him  to  retire  to  the  precinct  of  tlie  Cr.rmelitc 
nuns  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Jacques,  where  he 
practised  all  the  austerities  of  the  community, 
seldom  tasting   flesh,  and   entirely  renouncing 
wine.     He  still  gave  his  advice  to  the  poor,  of 
whom  he  was  the  friend  and  father.     He  died 
in   1737,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites.     His 
tomb  is  distinguished  by  a  Latin  epitaph  com- 
posed by  Roliin.     Hecquct  was  a  man  of  great 
reading,  and  a  voluminous  writer.     His  medi- 
cal  principles    •."•;re    those    of   the    mechanical 
school,  and  his  works  are  full  of  reasonings  ex- 
pressed in  language  far  from  explicit.     He  en- 
gaged warmly  in  controversy,  particularly  in  the 
disputes  then   so  prevalent  concerning  general 
and  partial  bleeding,  and  on  the  use  of  chemi- 
cal remedies,  which  he  opposed.     One  of  his 
opinions  was,  that  all  diseases  proceeded  from 
increase  or  diminution   of  tone,    without  any 
interference  of  cacoehymy.     He  was  a  great 
advocate  for  the  doctrine  of  mechanical  tritura- 
tion in  the  stomach  as  the  agent  in  digestion, 
and  rejected   chemical  solvents  and   ferments. 
One  of  his  principal  publications  was  "  Mede- 
cine,    Cliivurgie,    &    Pharmacie   des  Pauvres," 
1740,  three  volumes,  1749,  four  volumes,  i2mo. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  copy  the  titles  of  works  no 
ionger  read,  and  many  of  tliem  of  a  temporary 
nature.     To  the   autlior's  credit  it  should   be 
mentioned,  that  although  so  much  attached  to 
the  Janscnists,    he  wrote  against  tlie  fanatical 
convulsionaries  of  St.  Medard,   and  proved  that 
there  was  nothing  prctcrnritural  in  tlieir  exhibi- 
tions.     Morer'i.    Hallcri  Blbl.  Ahd.  Pract. — A, 
HEDENGER,  Joiin-Ri:inhard,  a  learned 
German  Lutheran  divine,   and  scripture  critic, 
was  born  at  Siutgard  in  the  year   1684.     He 
accompanied    two    princes    of  Wirtemberg   on 
their  travels,  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain,  and 
on  his  return  to  his  native  country  was  ajipointcd 
professor  of  civil  and  canon  law  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Giessen.     Afterwards  he  was  nominated 
preacher   to  the  court,    and  consistorial  coun- 
sellor.    He  died  in  1764.     Among  other  w(5rks, 
he  was  the  author  of  "  Critical  Iiemarks  on  the 
Psalms,"  and   "  on  the  New  Testament;"  and 
editor  of  an  impression  of  "  The  Bible,"  with 
corrections  of  the  version  in  common  use,  the 
merits  of  which,  as  will  be  imagineil,  have  been 
variously  estimated  in  the  learned  world.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.—M. 

HEDERICH,  Bf.njamin,  a  learned  and  in- 
dustriou*  schoolmaster,  whose  name  is  well 
known  in  all  seminaries  where  classical  learning 
14  cultivated,  was  born  in  1675  at  Gicthcn,  a 


town  in  Misnia,  and  lost  his  father  at  a  very 
early  age.      Having  studied  live    years  at  the 
school  of  Grimma,  where  he  laid  a  solid  found- 
ation for  his  future  improvement,  he  was  sent 
to  tiie  university  of  Leipsic,  and  then  to  Wit- 
tenberg, where  he  resided  two  years.     He  was 
tlien  employed  as  a  private  tutor,  in  which  situ- 
ation he  continued  more  than  six  years,  and  be- 
ing allowed  free  access  to  the  library  of  the  uni- 
versity,   he  improved   himself  in  the  different 
branches  of  knowledge  till  he  was  invited  to  be 
teacher  in  the  school  of  a  monastery  near  IMag- 
debourg.     Here  he  remained  till  the  year  1705, 
at  which  period  he  was  appointed,  without  saw 
licitation,  to  be  rector  of  the  school  of  Gros- 
senhagen,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life,    assiduously  employed   in    instructing   his 
pupils,  and  in  the  composition  of  useful  works, 
the  greater  part  of  which  relate  to  education. 
He  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  the  year  1748.     The 
most  important   of  his    works   are :    "  Notitia 
Auctorum    Antiqua    ck    Media,"      Wittenba-g, 
17 14,  octavo  j  "  Progymnasm^ita  Lingux  Grx- 
c.-E,"  ibid.  1917,  octavo;  "  Progymnasmata  Lin- 
gux  Latinx,"  ibid.    1745;     "Fasti   consulares 
Romani,"  ;7';'i/.   1713,  octavo;  "  Reales  Sehul- 
Lexicon,"  a  dictionary  of  every  thing   that  re- 
lates  to   geography,    chronology,  histoiy,  anti- 
quities, &c.   Leipsic,   1 73 1,  quarto;    "Lexicon 
manuale  Grxcum,*' ibid.  1722,  octavo  ;  "  Grund- 
liehes  .Mythologisclies  Lexicon,"  a  Mythological 
Dictionary,    ibid.     1724,    octavo;    "  Lexicon 
ManualeLatino-Germanicum,"//'/!-/.  1739,  torn. 
II.    Hederich's  Greek  Lexicon,  first  published  at 
I>cipsic  in  1722,  has  been  several  times  repub- 
lished in  this  country,  with  many  additions,  by 
Young,  Patrick,  and  Morell.    It  was  also  much 
improved  by  Lrnesti,  and  published  at  Leipsic 
in  1767.     Lrncsti  says,    that  Hederich   was  a 
good  man  and  very   laborious,    but  neither   a 
profound  scholar  in  Greek,  nor  well  qualified 
to  compile  a  lexicon  for  the  illustration  of  Greek 
authors.     lUrschiiigs  ALviual  of  eminent  Persons 
ivho  died  in  the  cighleenth  Century. — J. 

MEDIO,  Jasper,  an  eminent  German  Lutheran 
divine,  and  one  of  tiie  earliest  preachers  of  Pro- 
testantism, was  descended  from  respectable  pa- 
rents, and  born  at  l'"tlinv;en,  in  the  marquisate 
of  Baden,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  fil'tecntJi 
century.  He  pursued  his  academical  studies  at 
Friburg,  in  the  Brisgaw,  where  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  degree  of  RI.A.;  after  wliicli  Jie  at- 
tended a  course  of  theological  lectures  at  Basil, 
where  he  was  cre.ited  doctor  of  divinity  in  the 
year  1520.  At  that  time  Luther's  opinions 
were  rapidly  spreading  in  Germany,  and  were 
embraced  by  Hedio.  Being  afterwards  ap- 
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pomtcJ  preacher  at  the   principal  church   in 
r.IeJitz,  he  gave  olFence  to  some  of  his  hearers 
by  the  plninness  and  honest  freedom  of  his  pul- 
pit addresses,  and  drew  on  himself  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  monks,    by  boldly  exposing  their 
"usurpations  and  abuses.     These  circumstances 
occasioned  his  withdrawing  from  Mcntz,  in  the 
year  1523,  and  retiring  to  Strasburg,  where  he 
proved  an  able  coadjutor  to  Wolfgang  Capito 
and  Martin  Buccr,  in  propagating  the  doctrines 
■of  the  Reformation.    In  this  city>  notwithstand- 
ing the  protection  afFordod  hiai  by  the  senate, 
he  had  to  encounter  with  much  obloquy  and  ill- 
treatment   from   the  bigotted   adherents  to   the 
rhurch  of  Rome ;  which  did  not  deter  Irim, 
-howe->er,  from  preaching  openly  against  masses, 
indulgences,  auricular  confession,  monkery,  £cc. 
.and  from  attacking  them  through  the  medium 
of  the  press,  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit.     In  the 
year' 1 543,  Herman -count  da  Wied,  archbishop 
and  elector  of  Cologne,  having  become  a  prose- 
lyte to  the  doctiines  of  the  reformers,  and  being 
desirous  of  introducing  them  into  his  diocese  in 
the  room  of  the  popish  system,  sent  for  Bucer 
and  Medio  to  assist  him  in  ihat  work.     But  the 
canons  of  his  cathedral,   finding  that  their  dig- 
nity and  wealth  were  in  danger,  appealed  to  the 
•emperor,  who  took  them  under  his  protection, 
■and    enjoined   them    to    proceed    with   rigour 
against   all   who  revolted  from  the  established 
•church.     In  consequence  of  the  imperial  inter- 
■ference  cur  reformers  were  exposed  to  no  small 
danger,    and  with   much   difficulty  escaped   to 
Strasburg.     In  that  city  Hedio   spent  the    re- 
mainder of  his  life,  active  in  the  discharge  of  the 
pastoral  duties,  tlie  champion  of  Protestantism 
in  the  schools,  and  devoting  his  private  hours 
to  the  preparation  of  his  numerous  literary  pro- 
■<iuctions.     He  died  in  the  year  1552.     He  was 
the  autiior  of  ^'  Commentaries"  upon  the  gos- 
pels, and  the  epistles,  partly  written  by  himself, 
aiKl  partly  compiled  from  others  ;  "  Historica 
Synopsis,"  bringing  down  the  Universal  History 
of  Sabellicus  from  1404  to  1538  ;   "  Chronicon 
Abbatis  Urspergensis,"  corrected,  with  a  con- 
tinuation from  the  year  1230  to  1537  ;  "  Chroni- 
con Gennanicum  ;"  and  translations  into  Ger- 
man of  the  histories  of  Jos^phus,  Eusebius,  and 
Hegesippus,    St.    Chrysootom's   Homilies,    the 
Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Commines,    and  many 
-other  works,  which  are  enumerated  in  Aleichiar 
Adam  de  r,t.  Germ.  Tkeol.—l.l. 

HEDLINGER,  John-Charles,  a  celebrated 
.artist  and  dic-cuttcr,  was  born  in  tlie  canton  of 
ilk:hweitz,  in  the  month  of  Alnrch,  1691.  Though 
ulestined  by  his  father  to  a  difierent  department, 
■tc  aj>plied  to  the  fine  arts,  and  in  1700  studied 


drawing  at  Boleuza.    When  he  returned  to  the 
place  of  his  nativity  he   resolved  to   be  a  die- 
cutter  •,  but,  as  he  could  not  bear  the  tedious- 
ncss  of  learning  the  art  under  a  regular  master, 
he  began  to    cut  dies   without  any  assistance, 
forming  the  tools  which  he  employtd,  and  soon 
produced  such  works  as  afforded  the  greatest 
hopes  of  his  future  eminence.     He,  however, 
experienced  so  many  unforeseen  obstacles,  that 
he  found  it  would  be  neci-Ssary  to  have  the  ad- 
vice of  a  master  ;  and,  at  his  own  request,  hij 
father,  in  1709,  placed  him   under  the  care  of 
William  Cramer,  director  of  the  mint  at  Sion, 
by  whose  help  he  m.ade  a  rapid  progress.     At 
the  battle  of  Toggenbrug,  in  17 12,  he  served 
amon;j  the  volunteers  as  a  lieutenant.     On  his 
return    from    this   expedition  his    master    con- 
■sidered  him  as  sufficiently  capable   to   cue  dies 
for  the   states  of  jMontbelllard   and  PorentruL 
Having  heard  of  the  celebrated  medaiiist,  Fer- 
dinand Saint  Urbain,  of  Nancy,  who  died  at 
Rome  in  1720,  he  repaired  to  that  artist,  who 
proposed  to  carry  him  with  him  to  Italy  ;  but, 
as  Hedlinger  preferred  visiting  Paris,   he  pro- 
■ceeded  thither  in  17 17,  and  applied,  with  great 
assiduity,  to  his  occupation,  never   leaving  his 
work,  except  to  examine  master-pieces,  proper 
for   improving  his  taste.     In  this   city  he   ac- 
quired the  friendship  of  Charles  Roettier,  me- 
dallist to  the  king,  and  of  Nicholas  de  Launoy, 
who  engacred  him  to  execute  some  medals  for 
his  majesty  ;  m  consequence  of  which  he  was 
presented    with   a   gold  box.      Baron    Goertz 
having  received  orders  from    Charles  XII-  of 
Sweden,  to  procure  a  medallist,  to  supply  the 
room   of  Arvide  Carlstein,    who  had    been   a 
pupil  of  Roettier,  this  place  was  proposed  to 
Hedlinger,    who  readily  accepted   it ;    and   ia 
17 1 8,  after  residing  eighteen  months  at  Paris, 
he    proceeded   to   Sweden ;  but  he  refused  to 
receive   money  to  defray  the  e.\penccs  of  his 
journey   till  the   king  had   seen   and  approved 
some  of  his  works.     The   specimens   he   pre- 
sented were  so  much  in  his  favour,  that  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  mint.     The  contract 
he  entered  into,  on  this  occasion,  was  only  for 
a  certain  number  of  years  ;  but  soon  after,  the 
place  was  conferred  on  him  for  life,  and,  besides 
the  usual  salary,  he  was  to  be   paid  for  what- 
ever pupils  he  instructed.     In  the  year  1723  he 
was  invited  to  Russia  to  be  medallist  to  Peter 
the  Great ;  but  this  offer  he  dechned,  as  he  wa» 
resolved  to  continue  in  the  service  of  the  Swedish 
court,  at  which  he  still  found  his  situation  com- 
fortable   under   the    protection    of    the   queen 
Ulrica  Eleonora.     As  aU  cabinets  were  open  to 
hini;  and  as  be  had  acquired  a  strong  labile  for 
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luitlquities,  he  conceived  a  great  desire  of  seeing 
Italy.     Permission  being  obtained  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  left  Stockliolm  in  1726,  and  continued 
his  tour  as  far  as  Naples,  where   he  examined 
every  thing  worthy  of  notice,  and  extended  his 
acquaintance  with  eminent  artists.     At  Rome 
he  executed  a  medal  of  pope    Benedict  XIII. 
and  made  an  excellent  likeness,  though  he  had 
only  seen  that  poniill  occabionally  ;  and  for  this 
service  he   was  honoured  with  the  cross  of  the 
order  of  Christ.  After  recovering  from  a  severe 
illness  hi  paid   a  visit  to  Venice,  and  thence 
proceeded  through  Germany  to  Co-jenhagen,  at 
the  last  of  which  he  remained  a  year  and  a  half, 
and   tiicn   returned    to   Stockliolm,     The   first 
proof  he  gave  of  tlie  improvement  Ite  had  made 
in  Italy,  was  a  favourite  medal  with  his  own 
portrait,  and  the  inscription  "  Lagom,"  a  Swe- 
dish word  which  has  the  same  signification  as 
ihe  ''  nioilus  in  rebus"  of  Horace.     This  word 
being  expressed  in   Greek  characters,  and   the 
whole    medal    being    in   the    Grecian   style,    it 
afforded  as  much  employment  to  the  antiquaries 
and  men   of  letters  as   the    Makclos    of  queen 
Christina  ;  and  after  baffling  all  their  ingenuity, 
the  author  was  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  their 
disputes,  by  unveiling  the  whole  mystery.     He 
then   struck    several    medals     relating    to    the 
Swedish  commerce,  manufacturLS,-  and  mines, 
■with   a    chronological   scries    of    the    Swedish 
kings.  The  empress  of  Russia  having  requested 
the  queen  of  Sweden  to  permit  him  to  come  to 
Petersburgh   for    a    limited   period ;    he    went 
thither  in  1735,  and  having  struck  an  excellent 
likeness  of  her  imperial  majesty,  he  returned,  at 
the  end  of  two  years,   loaded  with  favours,  to 
Stockholm.       He    received    similar    invitations 
from  the  princess  Anne  of  Mecklenburgh,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  aiul  from  the  following 
empress  Elizabeth,  of  whom  lie  made  a  striking 
likeness  from  memory,  recollecting  her  features 
ever  since  he  had  seen  them   at  Petersburgh. 
In    the    year   1741    he  returned   to   his  native 
country,    where    he    married.      After   passing 
some  years    partly   in    Swisserland,  and  Jjartly 
at  Berlin  and  Stockholm,  he  finally  settled  in 
his  own  country  about  the  beginning  of  1746. 
In  1748  he  went  to  Nuremberg  to  execute  the 
medals  distributed  as   prizes  by  the  academy  of 
Berlin,  for  wliich  he  received  first  impressions 
of  each   in   gold,  and  was   elected  a  member. 
After  his  return  he  lived  some  time   in   the  en- 
joyment  of  retirement,  till   his   happiness  was 
interrupted  by  the  death  of  his  wife.     He  re- 
sided in  an  old  and  agreeable   mansion  on  the 
iordprs  of  the  lake  of  the  four  cantons ;  over 


the  door  of  which  he  had    inscribed  the  worei 
"  Lagom,"  and   where  he  was   visited   by  his 
friends,    who    were   much    delighted   with    liis 
conversation,  and    with    viewing    his   excellent 
collection  of  medals.     He  laboured  till  the  last 
with  unimpaired  faculties,  a  proof  of  which  is, 
his  medals  of  George  II.  the   empress   queen, 
and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  executed  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year  ;   and  he  had  undertaken  a 
series  of  medals  to  commemorate  the  principal 
events  in  the  history  of  Swisserland,  but  this 
plan  was  never  carried  into  execution.    He  died 
at  Schweitz  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy  in  the  month 
of  March,  1771,  at  the  age  of  eighty.     All  his 
medals  were  engr.-.ven   and   published  in  Swis- 
serland   by    M.   JVIecheln,    under  the   title  of 
"  CEuvres  de  Chevalier  Hedlinger,  &;c."   BaJc; 
1776,  folio;  to  which  is  prefixed,  an  account  of 
his  life.     A  catalogue  raisonne  of   his  medals 
may  be  seen  in  the  third  volume  of  I.  C.  Fuess- 
lin's  History  of  the  Helvetic  Artists.     Aklung'f 
Continuation  of  J'dcher^s  Gelehrt.  '  Lexicon  ;   Hel- 
vetiens  beriihinte  Manner,  ■  vou  Leonbard  Meistec, 

-T- 

HEDWIG,  John,  a  botanist  of  great  emi- 
nence, was  born  in   October,    1730,   at  Cron- 
stadt  in  Transylvania,  of   a   family   originally 
from  Saxony.     He  received  the  rudiments  of 
learning  in  his  native  place,  displaying,    from 
his  earliest  years,  a   fondness  for  botanical  pur- 
suits.    After  his  father's  death,  who  left  him  a 
very  slender  provision,  he   passed  two  years  at 
the    public    school    of  Posen,  or   Presburg,  in 
Hungary.     Thence  he  was  led  by  the  fame  of 
ilic  learned  Gcrlaeh  to  Zittau  in  Lusatia,  where 
he  pursued  his  studies  for  three  years,  assisted 
by    the   kindness    of    various   benefactors,     in 
1752  he  entered  at   the  university  of  Leipsic, 
where  he  attended   the  lectures  in  philosophy, 
mathematics,  and  medicine,  distinguishing  him.- 
self  by  singular  diligence  and  regularity  ol  con- 
duct.    He  attached  himself  particularly  to  tlie 
celebrated   Ludwig,  and,  besides   his   ordinary 
business,  assisted   him   in  the  regulation  of  his 
library,  anatomical  museum,  and  botanical  gar- 
den.    In  1756  he  was  admitted  into  the  family 
of  Bose,  the  botanical  professor,  for  whom  he 
prepared  plants  for  demonstration,  and  attended 
patients  in  the  public  infirmary.     At  the  same 
time  he  increased  his  scanty  income  by  other 
employments,  and   thus  laid    a    foundation  for 
tho.se  habits  of  industry  wl.«eli   were  essential 
to  the  labours   which  afterwards  rendered  hinj 
famous.     He  took  tJic  degree  of  M.U.  in  1759, 
and  went  to  settle  in  the  practice  of  the  pro- 
fesiion  at  Cheniiiltz  :n  Saxony,  at  the  same  tin;* 
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entering  into  the  marriage  state.  Here  lie  in- 
d'-ilged  his  ardour  for  botiinical  pursuits  as  much 
as  bis  other  avocations  permitted.  It  was  his 
custom  to  M-alk  out  into  the  fields  as  early  as 
five  in  the  morning,  and  returning  to  breakfast, 
to  pass  the  day  in  visiting  patients :  his  afternoon 
and  evening  hours  verc  chiefly  employed  in 
examining  the  plants  lie  had  collected.  Having 
soon  exhausted  the  larger  vegetables  in  his 
vicinity,  he  applied  himself  to  the  accurate  in- 
vestigation of  the  grasses,  and  the  whole  family 
of  cryptogamous  plants,  which  at  that  time  had 
experienced  some  neglect  from  botanists.  He 
also  carried  on  enquiries  into  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  vegetables  ;  and  in  all  these  researches, 
without  any  foreign  assistance,  made  a  wonder- 
ful progress.  Flo  had  the  good  fortune  to 
receive  from  Koehler,  of  Dresden,  an  excellent 
compound  microscope,  in  the  application  of 
which,  to  the  minutest  parts,  he  became  ex- 
tremely skilful.  He  also,  at  the  age  of  forty, 
taught  himself  to  draw  and  paint  the  objects 
which  he  discovered.  It  was  on  January,  1 770, 
that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  capsule 
of  the  bryum  pulvinatum  burst  and  shed  its 
pollen,  by  which  he  ascertained  the  male  organ 
o^the  moss-tribe.  It  was  already  known,  from 
hW  experiments,  and  those  of  others,  that  the 
little  heads  called  by  Linnseus,  mif/jent,  were 
the  fruit  or  seed-vessels  of  the  mosses.  On 
these  grounds  he  examined  and  described  the 
flowers  of  all  the  mosses  which  fell  in  his  way ; 
of  which,  in  1778,  he  published  an  account  in 
German,  in  the  Leipsie  Miscellany  of  Physics 
and  Natural  History.. 

Having  lost  his  wife  in  1776,  and  married  a 
second  in  the  following  year,  he  was  induced  by 
her  persuasions  to  remove  to  Leipsie  in  1781. 
He  there  published  his  capital  work,  "  Funda- 
mentum  Historic  Naturalis  Muscorum  Fron- 
dosorum,"  quarto.  Pars  I.  1782  j  Pars  II.  1783. 
In  this  performance  he  gave,  from  his  own  ob- 
servations, an  accurate  history  of  mosses,  il- 
lustrated with  plates,  representing  their  flowers, 
fruit,  seeds,  external  and  internal  structure, 
with  a  new  method  of  establishing  iheir  genera. 
Such  a  product  of  sagacious  industry  was  re- 
ceived with  great  admiration  and  applause  by 
botanists,  who  immediately  began  to  turn  their 
attention  to  this  curious  but  obscure  part  of  the 
vegetable  system.  The  author  afterwards  ob- 
tained the  prize  oilered  by  the  Petersburg  aca- 
demy, for  the  detection  of  the  flowers  of  the 
crvptcgamous  plants,  by  a  dissertation  entitled 
"Theoria  Gencrationis  &  Fructificationis 
Plartarum  Cryptogamicarum  Linnxi,  mere  pro- 


priis  Observationlbus  &  Experimentis  super- 
structa,"  printed  in  the  Petersburg  Memoirs  for 
1784.  His  theory,  however,  was  not  received 
without  opposition  ;  and  a  controversy  ensued 
with  Gaertner,  Necker,  and  others,  in  which 
Hedwig  is  thought  fully  to  have  established  his 
point  with  respect  to  the  mosses  and  most  of  the 
algse  j  but  doubts  still  exist  as  to  the  orders  of 
filiecs  and  fungi. 

With  liis  literary  reputation  his  medical  prac- 
tice now  increased.  In  1784  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  town  guards  :  two  years  after- 
wards he  was  nominated  extraordinary  professor 
of  medicine  in  the  university;  and  in  1789 
was  made  ordinary  professor  of  botany,  with 
the  superintcndance  of  the  physic  garden.  In 
this  appropriate  situation  he  continued  to  cul- 
tivate botanical  knowledge  with  great  ardour, 
and  composed  many  valuable  works.  Besides 
his  continued  attention  to  the  cryptogamous 
plants — of  his  "  Theory  of  the  Generation  and 
Fructification"  of  which  he  published  a  cor- 
rected and  augmented  edition  in  1798 — lie 
diligently  pursued  his  researches  into  the  struc- 
ture of  plants,  and  rectified  the  false  opinions 
which  had  prevailed  upon  the  following  points  : 
the  eflicacy  of  the  medulla  or  pith  ;  the  pre- 
formation of  the  flowers;  the  excrements  of 
plants  ;  the  nature  of  trunks  ;  the  cotyledons 
of  seeds;  the  living  births  of  plants;  and 
hybrid  germination.  He  also  ascertained  the 
nature,  structure,  rise,  and  increase  of  the 
vessels  of  vegetables,  and  the  genuine  use  of 
the  leaves.  In  the  midst  of  these  occupations 
his  spirits  received  a  great  shock  from  the  death 
of  a  favourite  daughter,  of  a  consumption,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  An  unusually  severe  winter 
afterwards  brought  on  a  catarrhal  affection, 
succeeded  by  a  nervous  fever,  under  which  he 
sunk  on  February  7,  1799,  in  the  sixty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Hedwig  was  a  man  of 
great  modesty  and  candour,  benevolent,  friendly, 
and  upright ;  little  solicitous  of  wealth  and 
honours,  and  void  of  all  parade  in  teaching  and 
writing.  He  attained  his  eminence  solely  by 
quiet  and  patient  industry.  Several  learned 
societies  enrolled  him  among  their  members  ; 
and  his  name  has  been  botanieally  honoured  by 
the  appellation  of  Hedivigia  halsnmifera  (jlven 
to  an  evergreen  tree  in  the  forests  of  Hispaniola. 
His  numerous  writings  are  chiefly  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  upon  subjects  above  enumerated. 
A  posthumous  work  entitled  "  Species  Mus- 
corum frondosorum,"  quarto,  with  many  plates, 
was  published  at  Leipsie  in  1801,  by  Frederic 
Schwaegrichcn.     He  left   two   sons ;    one    an 
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eminent  painter  at  Magdeburg ;  anotlier,  Ro- 
inanus  Adolphus  Hedwig,  M.D.  residing  at 
Leipsic,  and  already  known  by  several  botanical 
publications.  Lift;  cf  Hedwig  aniier.cd  to  his 
Species  Muscorum  frond. — A. 

HELM,  John  David  de,  a  painter  of  sin- 
gular excellence  in  his  particular  walk,  was 
born  at  Utrecht  about  1604.  He  was  brought 
up  under  his  father  David,  also  a  painter; 
and  the  objects  on  which  he  employed  his 
pencil  were  those  of  still  life,  such  as  llowers, 
fruits,  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  glasses,  mu- 
.sical  instruments,  carpets,  and  tiie  like.  In 
representing   these,    no    one   ever    approached 


son  made  prisoner,  and  many  of  their  ships 
burnt  or  sunk.  The  body  of  Heemskerk  was 
brouglit  home,  and  buried  at  the  public  expcnce 
in  the  old  church  of  Amsterdam,  where  a 
sumptuous  monument  was  erected  to  his  me- 
mory. Grotii  Aimal.  AJoreri.  Hist,  de  la 
HolluJide. — A. 

HEEMSIvERK,  Martin,  a  painter  termed 
the  Dutch  Raphael,  was  born  in  1499  at  the 
village  in  Holland,  whence  he  takes  his  name. 
His  father,  James  Van  Veen,  a  farmer,  dis- 
covering in  him  an  early  propensity  to  drawing, 
put  him  to  a  master  of  that  art,  but  soon  with- 
drew him  in  order  to  assist  in  his  farm.   Martin, 


nearer  to  the  reality;  such  was  the  freshness  of    however,  took  an  opportunity  to  run  away,  and 

put  himself  first  with   John  Lucas  of  Leyden, 
and  then  with  John  Schorcl'at  Haerlem.     He 
made  a  rapid  progress  under  this  master,  and  set- 
ting up  for  himself,  acquired  a  great  reputation. 
His  ambition  to  excel,  caused  him  to  visit  Italy, 
and  he  abode  three  years  at  Rome,  copying  the 
remains  of  antiquity,  and  the  best  productions 
of  modern  artists.     Returning   to    Holland,  he 
fixed  first  at  Delft,  and  then  at  Haerlem,  where 
he  married.     During  the  siege  of  that  city  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1572,  he  retired   to  Amster- 
dam ;  but  he  incurred  the  lo5S  of  many  of  his 
works  in   the  pillage  of  Haerlem,  whence  they 
are  become   rare.     He  died   in   1574,  without 
children  ;  and  his  epitaph  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
great  church   of  that   city.     He  had   erected  a 
mausoleum  to  his  father  in  the  church-yard  of 
iJeemskerk;  and  i)y  his  will  he  bequeathed   a 
yearly  sum  for  portions  to  the  young  women  of 
the    village,  upon   the  condition    that,  on    the 
wedding  day,  they  shoidd  come  and  dance  round 
Ills  tomb.      It  issaid  that  the  custom  is  still  pre- 
served, and  that  a  cross  on  the  monument  has 
not   been   permitted   by   the  inhabitants  to  be 
destroyed,  notwithstanding   the  ch.ange   of  re- 
ligion. 

Martin  Heemskerk  possessed  a  ready  in- 
vention, and  practised  in  every  department  in 
the  art.  His  designs  are  correct,  and  his  com- 
position good,  but  he  marked  the  muscles  too 
strongly,  and  had  a  heavy  and  dry  manner, 
void  of  grace  and  elevation.  His  works  arc 
chiefly  in  the  churches  and  public  buildings  of 
Holland.  Many  of  his  designs  have  been  en- 
graved. 

Of  Egbert  Hkf.mskerk/Zv  sA/,  a  very  eminent 
painter  of  Immourous  pieces  and  scenes  in  low 
life,  it  is  remarkable  that  no  biographical  record 
of  any  kind  exists.  Er;Dr.RT  IIlemskerk  the 
soutig,  a  painter  of  a  similar  class,  but  particu- 
larly fond  of  representing  sccncS  of  incantation, 


his  colouring,  the  neatness  of  his  touch,  and 
the  delicacy  of  his  finish.  He  particularly  ex- 
celled in  imitating  the  light  reflected  from  cry- 
stal vessels  on  the  illuminated  siile.  His  pic- 
tures were  highly  valued,  and  sold,  even  during 
his  life,  for  astonishing  prices ;  for  although  the 
mere  copying  of  inanimate  nature  is  an  inferior 
department  of  the  art,  yet  it  is  one  of  which 
all  are  judges  ;  and  perfection  in  it  will  ever 
■command  more  applause  than  indifi'erent  success 
in  greater  attempts.  The  objects  lie  chose  had 
likewise  intrinsic  beauty,  and  he  grouped  them 
with  good  taste.  De  Heem  married  young, 
and  brought  up  a  family  of  six  children  with 
credit.  The  troubles  of  Holland  in  167 1  drove 
him  to  Antwerp,  where  he  died  in  1674.  His 
son  Cornelius  was  a  painter  of  merit,  though 
not  equal  to  his  father.  D' ArgcnvilU  Vies  des 
Peititres. — A. 

HEEMSKERK,  James  van,  an  eminent 
naval  commander,  was  a  native  of  Amsterdam, 
and  was  brought  up  to  the  sea.  In  1596  he 
accompanied  William  Barenston  in  a  voyage 
for  discovering  a  north-east  passage  to  China, 
but  the  navigators,  after  many  hardships,  were 
obliged  to  abandon  their  enterprise.  Heemskerk 
was  afterwards  employed  in  the  navy  of  Hol- 
land, and  obtained  great  reputation  for  courage 
•and  ability.  In  1607  ^^^  '^^  *'^"t  as  vice-ad- 
miral, with  twenty-six  ships  of  war,  to  cruise 
against  the  Spaniards.  In  the  Straits  of  Gi- 
braltar he  met  with  tho  admiral  D'Avila,  with 
nine  galleons  and  twelve  «hips  of  war.  The 
Spanish  admiral,  confident  in  the  superior  bulk 
imd  force  of  his  ships,  laughed  at  the  idea  of  an 
attack,  till  Heemskerk  bore  down,  and  com- 
menced the  eng.igement.  The  secbnd  broad- 
side from  D' Avila's  ship  carried  olF  his  leg,  and 
lie  expired  .soon  after,  exhorting  his  men  to 
perform  their  duty.  Their  efforts  were  so  suc- 
cessful, that  tlie  Spanish  admiral  was  killed,  his 
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rieviisjwitcIieSi  &c.  wasbornatHaerlem  In  1645, 
and  dieil  in  1704.  D'Argenv'tlle.  Piltingion's 
Dirt.— A. 

HEERBRAND,  Jamf.s,  a  learned  German 
Lutheran  divine  and  theological  professor  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Nuremberg  in 
the  year  1521.     He  was  instructed  in  classical 
learning  at  Ulm,  whence  he  was  sent,  in  1538, 
to  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  where  he  was 
placed  under  tlie   tuition    of  Luther  and   Me- 
lancthon.     In  that  seminary  he  applied  to  his 
studies  with  unremitting  assiduity  for  five  years, 
and  took  the  degree  of  M.A.;  after  which  he 
returned  home,    with  honourable    testimonials 
to    his    uncommon    diligence    and   proficiency. 
Having  passed  his  examination  for  the  ministry 
with  great  applause,  in  the  year  1544,  he  was 
appointed    a   deacon  at   Tubingen ;  where   he 
sedulously  devoted  the  time   which   he  could 
spare  from  his  official  engagements,  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  acquaintance  with  theological 
and  critical  learning.     When  in  the  year  1548 
the  imperial   edict  was  issued,  which  enjoined 
the  observance  of  the   Iriteriin,  he  was  one  of 
the  protestant  ministers  who  refused  to  receive 
that  system  ;  in   consequence  of  which  he  was 
deprived  of  his  post  of  deacon,  and  rendered 
incapable  of  exercising  the  ministeri.il  function. 
He  now  applied  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  which   chiefly  occupied  his 
attention  till   the   year    1550,  when,  upon   the 
accession  of  prince  Christopher  to  the  dukedom, 
he  was  reinstated  in  his  office  of  deacon,  and 
was  also  appointed  pastor  of  Herrcnberg.     In 
the  same  year  he  was  honoured  with  the  diploma 
of    doctor   of    divinity   by     the    university    of 
Tubingen.     In  the  following  year  he  was  no- 
minated  one   of   the   deputation   of  protesrant 
ministers  who  were  to  attend  the  council  of 
Trent,  and  repaired  to  that  city  at  the  same 
time    with   the   ambassadors   of    the    duke   of 
Wirtcmberg.     When  the  change  of  affairs  in 
Germany   had    superseded    the    object    of    his 
mission,  he  returned  home,  and  for  upwards  of 
four  years  diligently  studied  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers.     In  the  year  1556  he 
was    prevailed   upon,    by   Charles    marquis   of 
Baden,  to  remove  to  Pfortzcini,  where  he  was 
employed  in  superintending  the  establishment  of 
the  Lutheran  religion  and  discipline  throughout 
the  dominions  of  that  prince;  but  was  soon  in- 
duced to  return  to  Tubingen,  to  fill  the  chair  of 
theological    professor    in    that    university.     He 
was  afterwards  appointed   pastor  of  Tubingen, 
and    superintendant    of  tlie   churches    in    the 
district  of  tliat   city;   and  honoured  with  the 


titles  of  counsellov  to  the  duke,  and  chancellof 
of  the  university.  He  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  different  appointments  with  exemplary  dili- 
gence, and  great  reputation,  until  his  growing 
infirmities  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  labours 
in  the  year  njgii.  He  died  in  1600,  when  in 
the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  Besides  his 
"  Compendium  Theologire,"  which  was  his 
principal  work,  he  left  behind  him  numerous 
"  Dissertations,"  "  Sermons,"  practical  pieces, 
controversial  treatises,  &c.  in  the  Latin  and 
German  languages.  Mekhior  Adam  tie  Fit. 
Germ    Theol.—M. 

HEGESIPPLTS,  an  ecclesiastical  historian  in 
the  second  century,  is  supposed   to  have  been 
born  rewards  its   commencement.      He  was  a 
Jew  by  birth,  and  originally  educated  in   the 
religion  of  his  fathers  ;  but  afterwards  he  became 
a  convert  to  the   Christian  faith.     He  came  to 
Rome  while    Anicctus   was  bishop,  most  pro- 
bably in    168,  and   continued  there   till    I'.leu- 
therius  was  chosen  to  that  oflice,  in  177.      Ac- 
cording to  the  chronicle  of  Alexandria,  he  died 
under  the   reign  of   the  emperor   Com  modus, 
about  the  year  1 80.     He  was  the  first  author  of 
an  ecclesiastical  history  from  the  death  of  Christ 
to  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  which,  Eusebius 
says,  contained  a  faithful  relation  of  the  apos- 
tolic preaching,  written  in  a  very  simple  style. 
St.  Jerome  speaks  of  it,  as  furnishing  the  reader 
with  a  great  variety  of  ussful  matter,  conveyed 
in  a  plain  and  simple  style,  in  imitation  of  the 
manner  of  those  whose  lives  it  describes.     Of 
the  five  books  of  which   this  work   consisted, 
there  now  remain  only  some  fragments  preserved 
in    Eusebius's   Ecclesiastical    History,  and    one 
more  in  Photlus's  Codex.  Their  principal  valilc 
arises   from  the  testimony  which   may  be  de- 
duced, from  scriptural  passages  quoted  in  them, 
in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.      To    Hegesippus,    likewise, 
has  been  ascribed  "  A  History  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem," 
which  has  been  often  published,  and  particularly 
at  Cologne  in    1559,  with  the  notes  of  Gual- 
terus.      It  is  also  inserted  in  the  "  Biblioth, 
Patr."     In  Du  Pin   and  Moreri,   however,  the 
reader   may    meet  with   sufficient  evidence  to 
satisfy  him,  that  the  author  of  this  work  must 
have  lived  at  a  much  later  period  than  the  time 
of   Hegesippus,    and   that  his   imperfect  com» 
pilation  must  have  been   written   at   least  after 
the   reign  of  Constantine   the    Great.     Eusebii 
Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iv.   cap.  viii  atid  xxii.      Du  I'iii. 
Moreri.    Lardner'j  Cred.  Part  II.  vol.  I,  book  i. 
(/.<.  .\iv. — M. 
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HEIBANUS,  Adraham,    professor  of   di- 
vinity at  Leydcn,  was  born  at  Frankcnthal,  in 
the  palatinate,  in   the  year    1597.     His  father 
being  called  to  the  exercise  or  the  ministry  at 
Amsterdam  in  1608,  the  subject  of  this  article 
was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  an  Englishman, 
called  Matthew  Slade,\vho  was  then  rector  of  the 
college  in  that  city.      When  properly  qualified 
for  the  university,  he  was  placed  in  the  Walloon 
college,    at    hoyden,    where    he    distinguished 
himself    by    his    proficiency    in    tha    ditVerent 
branches  of  academic  learning,  and  particularly 
in  theology.     When  he  had  finished  his  course 
of  studies  in  the   university,  he  preached  with 
great  applause  in  several    French  and   Dutch 
churches  ;  and  then  spent  two  years  in  travelling 
for   farther    improvement,    through    Germany, 
Switzerland,  France,  and  England.     Soon  after 
liis  teturn  home  he  was  set  apart  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  exercised  his  function  at 
Naerden,  until    the    year   1627,  when   he   ac- 
cepted of  a  call  from  the  consistory  of  Leyden. 
In  tliis   situation   he   attracted   much  notice  by 
the  excellence  of  his  pulpit  talents,  while  he 
secured    general    respect    and    esteem   by   his 
learning  and  abilities,  and  the  amiable  qualities 
of  his   mind.     About  the  year   1647,  the  prc- 
vince  of  Geldorl.md,  having  determined  on  the 
establishment   of  an    university   at    Hardcrwic, 
offered  him  the  divinity  professorship,  upon  very 
advantaj;cous  terms.    This  offer  he  was  induced 
to  decline,  in  consequence  of  having  equivalent 
advantages    secured   to   him  by  the  church  of 
Leyden,  to  whom  his  services  were  highly  ac- 
ceptable ;  and  he  was  soon  afterwards  confirmed 
in  his  resolution  of  continuing  in  that  city,  by 
receiving  from  the   curators  of  that  university 
the  appointment  to  the  theological  chair.     The 
duties  of  that   office  he  discharged    for  many 
years^  with  great  success  and   reputation  ;  but 
was  in  his  old  age  deposed  from  it,  because  he 
had  too  much  moderation  to  sanction  the  severe 
measures  of  the  bigottcd  Gomarists  against  the 
Remonstrants, and  had  renounced  the  peripatetic 
sy^tcm  of  philosophising  for  that  of  Des  Cartes. 
With  that  philosopher  he  had  contracted  a  close 
fiiendship;  which   proved   the  occasion  of  ex- 
posing him  to  much    obloquy,  and    of  raising 
him   many  enemies   among   the   zealots  for  the 
school  of  Aristotle,  in  which  number  were  tlie 
curators  of  the  university.     In   the  year  1676 
the  curators  published  a  decree,  forbidding  the 
professors  to  discuss  at  all  certain  propositions, 
6ome     theological,    and    others    philosophical, 
which  they  specified  to  the  number  of  twenty  ; 
and  prohibiting  at  the  same  time  any  discussion 
of  the  metaphysics  of  Des  Cartes.     On  this  <le- 
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cree  Heidanus  animadverted  witli  freedom  and 
spirit,  and  published  his  remarks  in  the  Dutch 
language.  So  highly  were  the  curators  offended 
at  the  appearance  of  these  remarks,  that  they 
degraded  the  author  from  his  post  of  professor. 
He  died  at  Leyden,  in  1678,  after  he  had  com- 
pleted the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
the  author  of  "  Corpus  Theologix  Christianas 
in  quindccim  Locos  digestum,"  in  two  volumes 
quarto,  which  was  published  in  1686  by  M. 
Crucius  the  author's  grandson  ;  a  treatise  "  De 
Origine  Erroris,"  quarto  ;  "  An  Examination 
of  theCathechism  of  the  Remonstrants  ;"  "  The 
Cause  of  God  maintained  against  the  Pelagians, 
and  Semi-Pelagians;"  "  Orations,"  bcc.  Bay/e. 
Moreri. — M. 

HEIDEGGER,    John-H^nrt,    a    learned 
Swiss    Protestant    divine   and    tlieological    pro- 
fessor in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at 
Ursivellen,    near   Zurich,    in    the    year    1(533. 
After  studying  at  the  university  in  Zurich,  he 
visited    different    seminaries  in    Germany,  and 
attended   a    course    of  theology    at    Marpurg. 
From    that    place  he  removed    to   Heidelberg, 
where  he  studied  the  Oriental  languages  under 
the  very   learned   John-Henry   Hottinger,   and 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy.    Not  long   afterwards  he   was  appointed 
professor-extraordinary  of  the  Hebrew  language 
in  that  university,  and   also   professor  of  phi- 
losophy.    In  the  year  1659  he  accepted  of  the 
chair  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history  in  the 
college  of  Stcinfurt,  in  Westphalia,  which  he 
resigned  in  1665,  and  returned  to  Zurich.     In 
that  university  he  filled  the  post  of  professor  of 
moral  philosophy,  till  the  year  1667,  when  he 
was    appointed    professor  of   divinity.     In   the 
year  1675,  '^'''hen  the  opinions  of  Amyraut  on 
the  subject  of  the  divine  decrees  had  made  a 
considerable  progress  in  all  the  reformed  churches 
of  Europe,  the  Helvetic  divines  became  alarmed 
for  the  fate  of  the  genuine  Calvinistic  doctrine, 
and  employed  die  pen  of  professor  Heidegger 
to  draw   up  a    formulary  -of  faith    in    opposi- 
tion to  the  tenets  of  the  French  professor.     To 
this  production  the  magistrates   were,  without 
much  difliculty,  engaged  to  give  the  stamp  of 
their  authority  ;   and  to  add  to  it  the  other  arti- 
cles of  faith  received  in  the  Helvetic  church, 
under  the  peculiar  denomination  of  the  Form  of 
Concord.    But,  like  all  similar  expedients  for  pro- 
ducing  orthodoxy   and  uniformity  of  opinion, 
instead   of  answering   the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  imposed,  it  proved  an  abundant  source  of 
division  and  discord,  till  it  was  afterwards  wisely 
suffered   to  fall  into  disuse  throughout  the  uni- 
versities and  consistories  of  die  Swiss  cantons. 
o 
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Professor  Heidcfrger  died  at  Zurich  in    1698, 
vhen  he  w.is  about  sixty-five   years  old.     He 
was  the  author  of  "  De  Historia  sacra  Patriar- 
charum  Exercitationes  sslecta;,"  in  two  volumes 
quarto;     "  Medulla    Theologize    Christianae," 
1696,  in  two  volumes  quarto  ;  "  Historia  Papa- 
tus,"    1685,    quarto;     "   Tumulus  Tridentini 
concihi,"   1690,  quarto;    "  Mysterium  Babylo- 
nis,"  in  two  volumes  quarto  ;    "  In  viam  Con- 
cordix  ccclesiasticte  Protestantium  nianuductio ;" 
"  De    Peregrinationibus  religiosis,"    1670,  oc- 
tavo ;    "  Exercitationes   Biblicx,"  with  disser- 
tations) and  the  life  of  the  author  prefixed,  pub- 
lished in  1700  ;  "  Labores  Exegetici  in  Josuam, 
Matth.   Ep,   Sancti  Pauli  ad  Rom.  Corinth.  & 
Heb. ;"  "  Corpus  Theologix  Christians,"  pub- 
lished in  1700,  in  folio;    "  Quaestionum  Mis- 
cellanearum  ex  jucundissimis  Physicorum  viretis 
delibata  Decas,"    1654  ;  "  De  ratione  Studio- 
rum  opuscula  Aurea,"   1670,   lamo;   together 
■with  "  Theses,"  "  Dissertations,"  controversial 
treatises,  &c.     A'Icrer'i.    Mosh,  Hiii.  Eccl.  Sac. 
XFJI.  sec.  a.  par.  ii.  cap.  it. — M. 

HEIN,  Pr.TER,  a  celebrated  Dutch  admiral, 
rose  from  a  low  origin  to  a  distinguished  rank  in 
the  navy  of  his  country.     In  1623  he  was  vice- 
admiral  under  Jacob  Willekens  in  the  East  In- 
dies,  and  three  years  afterwards  had  the  chief 
command  of  the  same  fleet.     In  that  year  he 
defeated  the  Spanish  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
and  took  several  vessels,  with  a  rich  booty.     In 
3628  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
fleet  of  thirty-one  ships  fitted  out  by  the  Dutch 
East-India  company  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
cepting the  Spanish  plate-fleet.     He  fell  in  with 
it  on  September  8th,  and  the  Spaniards,  to  save 
themselves,  ran  into  Matanza-bay  in  the  island 
of  Cuba.     There,  Hein  on  the  next  day  made 
liimself   master    of    the   wliole    fleet,   with    its 
rich  lading,  amounting  in  value  to  more  than 
1 1,600,000  florins.     Eor  this  important  service 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  Holland. 
in  the  following  year,  commanding  a  squadron 
yii  the  coast  of  Elandcrs,  he  had   an  engage- 
ment on  AugUM  2cth  with  some   ships   from 
Dunkirk,  of  which  iie  took  three,  but  fell   in 
the  action.     He  was  interred  with  great  solem- 
nity at  Delft,  where  a  splendid  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory.     AJsnri.     Hist,  de  la 
H'JLiide.—A. 

HEIKECILTS,  John  Goi.tlied,  LE.D.  an 
tlegaut  writer  on  jurisprudence,  was  born  at 
Eisenbcrg,  in  the  principality  of  Altenburg,  in 
1681.  fie  studijd  theology  at  the  university  of 
l*ipsic,  and  repaired  to  his  brother  at  (Joslar, 
where  he  exercised  himself  in  preaching  ;  but 
h.iving   a.  strong  attichmcnt  to  jurisprudence. 


and  his  brotlier  being  appointed  pastor  of  St. 
Ulrich's  church  at  Halle,  he  accompanied  him 
thither,    and  applied   to  that   branch  of  study, 
improving  himself  at  the  same  time  in  philo- 
sophy and  the  belles-lettres.     In   1708  he  be- 
came adjunct,  and  in  17 13  professor  of  philo- 
sophy ;  soon  after  which  he  obtained  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws.     In   1720  he  was  promoted 
to  be  public  professor  of  law  with  the  title  of 
counsellor  of  state.     In   this   situation  he  re- 
mained three  years,  when  having  become  well 
known  by  his  writings,  he  was  invited  by  the 
states  of  West  I'riesland  to  be  public  professor 
of  law   at  Franeker,   to  which  he  removed  i:i 
1724.     At   the  end  of  three  years  he  was  re- 
called by  his  Prussian  majesty  to  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder  ;  and  this  change  was  the  more  agree- 
able to  him  as  he  found  himself  much  incom- 
moded by  the  raw  sea  air  of  Franeker,  which 
had  occasioned  the  death  of  his  wife.     He  re- 
moved  to   Franckfort  in  the  autumn  of  1727, 
and  entered  on  his  oiEce  as  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  and  logic.    He  now  considered  him- 
self settled  for  life,   and  under  that  idea  pur- 
chased a  house  in  order  that  he  might  be  more 
conveniently  accommodated ;  but,  in  compliance 
with  a  request  made  by  the  king,  he  removed, 
tliough  much  against  his  will,  to  Halle,   wliere 
he   arrived   in   the  month  of  May,   I73j>    and 
where  he  died  of  a  mortification  in  the  foot  in 
1741,  at   the  age  of  sixty.     Heinecius  may  be 
classed  among  those  writers  who  possessed  the 
happy  talent  of  enlivening  and  embellishing  the 
dry  uniformity  of  jurisprudence  with  the  flowers 
of  polite  literature.     He  was  a  man  of  great  di- 
ligence as  well  as  erudition  ;    and  his  works,  ou 
account  of  the  excellence  of  the  style  and  the 
extensive  knowledge  of  antiquities  displayed  ia 
them,    were   received  with   great  approbation. 
The  principal  of  them  are  the  following  :  "  Syn- 
tagma Antiquitatum  Jurisprudentiam  illustran- 
tium,    secundum   Ordinem    Institutionum  Jus- 
tiniani  digestum,"  Halts,  17  1 8,  octavo  ;  "  Fun- 
dameiita  Stili    cukioris,"    ibid.     17:9,    octavo  > 
"  Elcinenta  Juris  civilis,  secundum  OrJincm  In- 
stitutioimm,"  .^/raf/<7;rf.  1  725,  octavo  ;    "  Com- 
mentarius  ad  Legem  Juliam   &   Papiam  Pop- 
p'.vam,"  ibid,   1725,  quarto;   "  Elcmenta  Juris 
civilis,    secundum  Ordinem  Pandectarum,  ibid. 
1728,  octavo;    "  Elementa  Pliilosophia;  ration- 
alis  &  moralls,  quibus  prsmissa  Historia  Philo- 
sophica,"  ibid.    1 7  29,  octavo;   "  Historia  Juris 
civilis  Romani  ac  Germanici,"  Hala,   1733,  oc- 
tavo;  "  Elementa  Juris  Naturae  &  Gentium," 
ihid.   1738,  octavo; — of  this  work  there   is  an 
English    translation    by    G.  Turnbull,    LL.Dv 
Lc^iilviy   1742,   octavo;    "  Jurisprudsntia   Ro« 
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mana  &  Attica,"  vol.  III.  Lu^J.  D.U.  1738 — 
1 74 1,  folio  ;  "  Elenienta  Juris  cambialis,"  Jimst. 
1743,  octavo  (translated  imo  Dutch).  Hhs- 
tkirig's  ALifiUiiJ  ofciiiiin-nt  Permis  -who  cited  in  the 
cighlienih  Century. — J. 

HEINECIUS,  John-  Michael,  doctor  of 
theology,  counsellor  of  the  consistory  to  his 
Pru!>sian  majesty,  and  brother  of  the  preceding, 
■was  born  at  Eiscnberg,  in  the  year  1674.  He 
received  the  early  part  of  his  education  at  the 
public  school  ot  tliat  place,  and  in  i6c)3  repaired 
to  Jena,  where  he  took  the  de>;rec  of  master  of 
arts  in  1696.  The  same  year  he  removed  to 
Franckfort  on  the  .Maync  to  study  the  Oriental 
languages  under  the  celebrated  Ludolph,  in 
whosi  house  he  resided,  and  by  whose  advice 
he  went  afterwards  to  Giissen  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  Mai  and  Hedinger.  -He  then  made 
a  tour  to  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  where 
he  inspected  the  different  libraries,  and  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  various  men  of  letters, 
and  in  particular  with  the  celebrated  Papebroch. 
He  next  paid  a  visit  to  Hamburgh  and  Helm- 
stadt,  and  in  1699  received  an  unexpected  invita- 
tion to  be  deacon  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  at  Goslar.  Here  he  continued  his 
studies  with  great  assiduity,  and  obtained  great 
reputation  by  several  learned  works.  After  nine 
years'  residence  at  Goslar  he  was  appointed,  in 
1709,  pastor  of  St.  Dlrich's  church  at  Halle, 
and  in  171 1  of  the  Lady's  church.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life  he  was  much  tormented  with 
hypocliondriacal  complaints,  produced  by  in- 
tense study,  in  consequence  of  which  he  re- 
signed his  pastoral  charge,  and  died  in  the 
month  of  September,  1722.  His  works  are: 
"  Antiquitatcs  Goslariensium  &  vicinarum  Re- 
gionum  Lib.  VI."  Fraiuof.  1707,  folio;  "Di- 
atribe genealogica  de  Domus  Prussico  -  Rran- 
denburgicx  ex  Stirpc  Carolina  Originibus," 
i^iedl'tiib.  I'C],  folio;  "  De  Vetcribns  Ger- 
manorum  aliarumque  Nationiim  Sigillis  corum- 
que  Usu  &  Prxstantia,  Syntr.gma  historicum, 
cum  Sigillorum  Iconibus,"  Laps.  1709,  folio; 
•'  DissertatiodeAbsolutione  jM(irtuorum  excom- 
municatoruni  sou  tympanitcrum  in  Ecclesia 
Grjccar,"  Helmst.  1709,  qu.irto  ;  Eigentliche 
und  Wahrhaftigc  Abbildungder  Alten  und  ncu- 
cn  Griechischen  Kirclie,  i^^e. — A  View  of  the 
Ancient  and  Modern  Greek  Church,  &c."'  Leipjic, 

171 1,  quarto,    with    plates;     "   De   Ministris 
Caesarum  gentilium  Christianis,"  Hn/ts  Mogtleb. 

1712,  quarto.      Hinchiiig's  Manual  of  eminent 
Persons  ii'ho  eiied  in  the  eighteenth  Ctntury. — J. 

HEINSIUS,  Daniel,  an  eminent  scholar, 
critic,  and  poet,  was  born  in  T580,  at  Ghent, 
of  a  fotnily  which  had  borncthe  principal  offices 


in  that  city.  On  account  of  the  troubles  at  that 
time  prevailing  in  the  Low-countries,  Iiii  fa- 
ther, who  was  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  took  his  family  fust  to  England 
and  then  to  Holland,  where  he  settled  at  the 
Hague,  at  which  place  Daniel  commenced  his 
education.  'Ihence  removing  with  his  father 
to  Zeeland,  he  pursued  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guages and  philosophy.  He  began  to  make 
Latin  verses  before  he  understood  the  rules  of 
prosody  ;  and  it  was  with  difricuUy  his  masters 
could  so  far  moderate  the  vivacity  of  his  genius, 
as  to  keep  him  in  a  regular  track.  At  the  age 
of  ten  he  composed  an  elegy  of  considerable 
merit  on  the  death  of  a  young  girl,  his  playfel- 
low, and  several  well-turned  epigrams  were  the 
product  of  that  period  and  the  two  subsequent 
years.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to 
study  tlie  law  at  Franeker,'  but  his  attention 
was  there  chiefly  turned  to  Greek  literature,  in 
which  he  made  a  rapid  progress.  On  his  re- 
moval to  the  university  of  Leyden  he  pursued 
similar  objects;  but  the  principal  advantage  he 
there  enjoyed  was  the  free  conversation  and  in- 
struction of  Joseph  Scaliger,  who  conceived  a 
high  opinion  of  his  capacity,  and  gave  hiui 
every  encouragement.  He  was  not  less  in  fa- 
vour with  that  elcj^.int  scholar,  Janus  Dousa. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  began  to  read  pubUc 
lectures  at  Leyden  on  the  Latin  and  Greek  au- 
thors. He  was  afterwards  appointed  professor 
of  politics  and  history,  and  made  secretary  and 
librarian  to  the  university.  In  1619  he  was 
secretary  to  the  states  of  Holland  at  the  synod 
of  Dort.  His  great  reputation  procurad  for 
him  the  title  of  counsellor  to  Gustavus  Adol- 
]ilnis,  and  of  knight  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice. 
Pope  Urban  VIII.  made  Iiim  great  offers  if  he 
would  settle  at  Rome,  but  he  preferred  remain- 
ing at  Leyden,  where  he  died  in  161;  ij.  D.uiicl 
Heinsius  rendered  himself  eminent  in  various 
capacities.  As  a  critic  and  commentator  ho 
published  notes  on  Silius  Ttalicus,  an<l  the  Ne\f 
restament,  and  edited  Horace,  Seneca's  Trage- 
dies, Hesiod,  Maximus  Tyrius,  Theocritus, 
AndronicuR  on  Aristotle's  Etliics,  Theophrastus, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  others.  His  tr.ms- 
lations  from  the  Greek  are  accounted  somewliat 
too  difluse  and  florid.  Of  his  original  produc- 
tions, his  Latin  poems  were  the  most  cele- 
brated, and  were  considered  as  placing  him 
among  tlie  best  composers  of  modern  Latin 
verse.  They  consist  of  elegies,  miscellanies, 
and  two  tragedies,  one  of  which,  entitled  "  He- 
rodcs  inf.'.nticida,"  was  thought  worthy  o(  being 
made  a  subject  of  controversy  among  the  learn- 
ed. His  Greek  poems  were  also  much  esteemed. 
0  s 
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More  than  ten  cilitions  of  his  Latin  and  Greek 
poems  were  printed  at  Leyden  and  Amsterdam. 
He  also  wrote  verses  in  hrs  native  tongue.  He 
pronounced  Latin  orations  on  various  occasions, 
wiiich  were  published  together  at  Leyden ;  and 
composed  certain  IMenippaan  satires,  and  other 
pieces.  BailLt.  Frehtri  Theiitr.  Moreri. — A. 
HEINSIUS,  Nicholas,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, who  united  Hterary  eminence  witli  the  po- 
htical  cliaract'.r,  was  born  nt  Leyden  in  ifiao. 
He  liad  the  advantage  of  being  inliiated  in  po- 
lite learning  under  his  father,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  was  already  connected  with  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  his  time.  In 
his  twenty-first  year  he  visited  England  for 
the  purpose  of  collating  MSS.  in  the  university 
libraries.  He  spent  several  succeeding  years  in 
his  travels  into  1  landers,  Germany,  France,  and 
Ic.dy,  in  whicli  last  country  he  made  a  long  stay, 
occupying  himself  in  searching  the  libraries  of  all 
the  principal  cities,  and  making  collections  of 
medals  and  inscriptions.  Here  he  published 
his  Latin  elegies  under  the  title  of  "  Italics," 
which  contain  the  praises  of  that  country,  not 
without  satirical  remarks  on  his  own.  He  re- 
fused, hov/ever,  the  offer  of  a  professor's  chair 
at  Bologna,  with  the  condition  of  turning 
Roman-catholic,  in  1649,  hearing  that  queen- 
Chrlstlna  spoke  highly  of  his  poems,  he  took  a 
voyage  to  Sweden,  where  he  was  well  received. 
He  returned  the  next  year,  ard  made  a  new 
journey  through  France  and  Italy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  manuscripts  and  medals  for 
Christina.  He  revisited  Sweden  in  1653,  where 
the  abdication  of  that  queen  threw  him  into 
difficulties  respecting  the  money  he  had  ad- 
vanced on  her  account,  of  which  he  could  not 
obtain  payment.  In  this  conjuncture  he  re- 
ceived a  nomination  from  the  United  States  to 
the  post  of  their  resident  at  the  court  of  Sweden, 
with  a  handsome  salary.  The  death  of  his 
father  in  1655  recalled  him  to  Holland,  and  in 
the  next  year  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
city  of  Amsterdam.  This  post,  however,  he 
resigned,  on  being  cast  in  a  suit  with  a  young 
woman  who  claimed  a  promise  of  marriage 
from-  him,  under  the  faith  of  wliich  she  had 
borne  him  two  children.  He  accepted  a  second 
appointment  to  the  residentship  of  Sweden, 
which  he  held  for  some  years  ;  and  on  his  return, 
was  sent,  in  1669,  as  envoy-extraordinary  to 
IVluscovy.  He  resided  in  that  country  two 
years,  and  afterwards  executed  some  public 
commissions  in  Germany.  In  1675  he  retired 
first  t  Utrecht,  and  then  tD  Vienna,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  literary  leisure.  He 
oicd  at  the  Hague  in  i(58i,  and  was  interred  ia 


his  father's  tomb  at  Leyden.  Nicholas  Hclnsiu* 
has  the  reputation  of  great  excellence  in  Latin 
poetry.  His  poems  were  many  times  printed  : 
the  best  ediiion  Is  that  of  Amsterdam,  1666, 
1 2mo.  His  elegies,  and  his  panegyric  on  queen. 
Christina,  are  thought  his  best  works.  As  a 
critic,  he  was  the  editor  of  two  editions  of 
Claudian,  three  of  Ovid,  and  of  Prudentlus- 
and  Vtllelus  Paterculus,  with  notes.  After  liis 
death  were  published  his  notes  upon  Valerius 
I'laccus,  Silius  Itallcus,  Petronius,  Plisedrus, 
Q^  Curtius,  1  ibuUus,  and  Tacitus.  An  edi- 
tion of  Virgil  at  Amsterdam,  in  1746,  con-- 
tained  his  notes  on  that  author,  then  first  pub— 
llbhed.  His  Latin  letters,  written  with  much 
purity,  were  published  by  Burman  in  his  col- 
lection of  "  Epist.  Viror.  Erudit.  Illustr. ;"  and 
others,  written  to  the  learned  Magliabecchr, 
appeared  in  1745,  published  by  Targioni.  His 
life  was  written  by  Burman.  BaitUu  Morere, 
—A. 

HEISS,  John,  lord  of  Kogenhelm,  resident 
for  the  elector  palatine  at  the  court  of  France, 
is  known  by  a  "  History  of  the  German 
Empire,"  first  published  at  Paris  in  1684,  two 
volumes  quarto  ;  and  reprinted  with  augment- 
ations by  M.  Vogel  in  1731,  three  volumes 
quarto.  It  lias  been  charged  with  want  of- 
fidelity,  and  with  the  insertion  of  a  number  of 
anecdotes  unsupported  by  any  authority,  and 
not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  It  is,  however, 
not  unfrequently  referred  to,  as  authority.  Heiss 
died  at  Paris  in  1688.  Monr't.  Nouv,  Diet, 
UisL—A. 

HEISPER,  Laurence,  an  eminent  phy,. 
sician,  surgeon,  and  anatomist,  was  born  in 
1683  at  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn.  After  a  general 
education  in  the  German  universities,  he  stu- 
died anatomy  and  surgery  at  Amsterdam,  iu 
1706,  under  Ruysch  and  Rau,  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  went  to  serve  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
Dutch  camp  in  Brabant;  and  when  it  broke  up 
for  the  winter,  he  pursued  his  medical  studies 
at  Leyden  under  Boerhaave  and  other  eminent 
professors,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree.  He 
returned  to  camp  in  i  7C8 ;  and  in  i  709  was  apr 
pointed  physician-general  to  the  Dutch  military 
hospital.  In  consequence  of  these  opportunities 
he  acquired  great  experience,  both  in  medical 
and  chirurgieal  practice.  In  1710  he  was  made 
professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  Altdorf, 
and  became  very  celebrated  by  his  lectures  and 
writings.  In  1720  he  removed  to  tlie  university 
of  Hehnstadt,  and  passed  there  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  The  czar,  Peter,  gave  hlin  an  in- 
vitation to  Russia,  but  he  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  quit  Germany,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
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•stecm  of  several  sovereigns.  He  dleil  in  J  758. 
Hcister  was  a  ni.m  of  singular  industry,  and 
wrote  a  vast  number  of  books,  to  several  of 
which  he  supplied  figures  delineated  with  his 
own  hand.  He  had  also  a  mechanical  turn, 
which  he  employed  in  the  invention  of  various 
chirurglcal  instruments.  Hii  principal  fame, 
indeed,  was  in  this  branch  of  the  healing  art. 
In  anatomy  he  was  the  author  of  a  number 
of  detached  essays  and  observations ;  but  is 
particularly  known  by  his  "  Compendium  Ana- 
tomicum,"  first  printed  in  1717,  and  many 
times  reprinted  w  ith  successive  additions,  and 
translated  into  various  modern  languages.  It 
contains  a  general  view  of  the  whole  subject, 
disposed  in  a  tabular  form,  with  a  subjoined 
account  of  the  author's  own  discoveries,  illu- 
strated by  figures.  This  work  took  the  place 
of  that  of  Verheyen,  which  liad  hitherto  been 
chiefly  used  in  the  schools,  and  was  generally 
adopted  as  the  manual  of  students.  In  surgery 
fee  was  an  extremely  copious  author.  It  will 
suffice,  hoivevcr,  to  notice  his  principal  work, 
"  Institutions  of  Surgery,"  published  first  in 
German,  in  1718;  translated  into  Latin  by 
Frobesius,  under  the  title  of  "  Institutiones 
Chirurgi3e,"./^/nJ^  1739,  quarto,  and  many  times 
edited  in  those  languages,  and  in  most  of  the 
European  tongues.  It  is  a  work  vahuble  for 
the  copiousness  of  its  matter,  which  renders  it 
a  summary  o£  every  tiling  at  that  time  received 
into  chirurgical  practice.  It  also  contains  many 
improvements  of  the  author's  own ;  and  it 
served  as  the  standing  guide  in  the  art,  till  its 
place  was  supplied  by  more  modern  systems. 
In  medicine,  his  principal  works  are,  "  Obscrv- 
ationes  Medico-niiscellanex,  theoretica:  &C  prac- 
ticx,"  quarto  ;  ''  De  Medicinre  mechanica; 
praestantia,"  quarto;  and  "  Compendium  In- 
stitutionum  ic  Fundamentorum  Medicin.x-," 
quarto.  After  his  death,  was  published,  a 
"  Collection  of  Medical,  Chirurgical,  and 
Anatomical  Observations,"  two  volumes  quarto. 
Hehters  Preface  to  his  Surgery.  Nauv.  Diet. 
Hist.  Halleri  Bihl.  Aiiat.  Cbirurg.  b*  Med. 
Pract.  —  t\. 

HELENA,  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
was  probably  the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper  of 
Drepanum  in  Bithynia  ;  for  the  comparatively 
recent  tradition  which  makes  her  the  daughter 
of  a  British  prince,  though  fondly  received  by 
some  antiquaries  of  this  country,  seems  to  be 
entirely  fictitious.  She  attracted  the  notice  of 
Constantius  Chlorus  on  one  of  his  journeys  ; 
and  their  commerce,  whether  commencing  with 
marriage  or  not,  seems  undoubtedly  to  have 
terminated  in  that  union.     It  was  a  condition 


of  tl'.e  adoption  of  Constantius  by  Maximlan  in 
292,  that  he  should  divorce  his  low-born  wife, 
and  take  a  spouse  of  imperial  blood.  Fronn 
this  time  Helena  lived  in  obscurity  till  the  death 
of  her  husband,  and  the  accession  of  her  son 
Constantine,  who  treated  her  with  great  respect. 
Upon  his  conversion  to  Christianity  she  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  became  extremely 
zealous  for  her  new  faith.  She  had  the  title  of 
Augusta  and  empress  at  court,  and  in  the 
armies,  and  the  entire  disposal  of  a  large  re- 
venue. She  had  the  influence  to  keep  from  all 
public  employments  the  three  half-brothers  of 
Constantine ;  a  conduct  which  the  emperor 
Julian  stigmatises  as  proceeding  from  the  un- 
just artifice  of  a  stepmother,  while  her  en- 
comiasts have  imputed  it  to  prudence  and  wise 
policy.  When  her  grandson  Crispus  had  fallen 
a  sacrifice  to  the  arts  of  his  stepmother  Fausta, 
(see  Constantine),  she  resolved  to  avenge  the 
crime,  and  discovered  to  her  son  the  infidelity 
of  that  empress,  which  caused  her  dcitruction. 
About  326  she  paid  a  visit  to  the  holy  places  of 
Jerusalem,  and  this  was  the  epoch  of  that 
memorable  event  of  ecclesiastical  historv,  called 
the  invetuion  of  the  true  cross.  Having  caused ' 
a  temple  of  Venus  built  over  the  supposed  site 
of  the  holy  sepulchre  to  be  demolished,  a  cavern 
was  discovered  in  which  were  deposited  three 
crosses,  supposed  to  be  those  on  which  Christ 
and  the  two  thieves  sufTered.  Some  seasonable 
miracles  detected  the  genuine  cross ;  and 
Helena,  transportetl  with  joy  at  the  possession 
of  such  a  treasure,  had  it  cut  into  two  parts, 
the  largest  of  which  she  left  with  Maearius 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  sent  the  other  to  her 
son.  Though  Eusebius  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
History  is  silent  concerning  this  great  event,  it 
is  recorded  by  so  many  other  writers  of  grave 
authority,  that  the  catholic  church  has  made  no  • 
scruple  of  commemorating  it  by  a  religious 
service.  Helena  remained  in  Palestine,  and 
built  a  church,  consecrated  to  the  Son  of  God, 
at  Bethlehem,  and  another  on  the  mount  of 
Olives.  She  also  bestowed  her  liberalities  upon 
the  poor,  and  the  religious  eonmnuiities,  and 
then  made  a  progress  through  the  principal  • 
churches  of  the  East,  every-where  signalising  , 
her  piety  and  munificence.  She  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty  in  328,  and  was  interred  in  the 
imperial  mausoleum  at  Roine.  Her  son  ho- 
noured her  memory  by  giving  the  name  of 
Helenopolis  to  her  native  place,  Drepanum. 
She  is  canonised  as  a  saint  by  the  Roman- 
catholic  church.      Gibhii.     Crevier. — A. 

HELIODORUS,    a    native    of    Emcsa    in 
Phoenicia,  flourished  under  the  emperors  Tlio- 
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dosius  and  Arcadius,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century.  In  his  youth  he  composed  a  romance 
in  the  Greek  language,  entitled  "  jiilthiopica," 
and  relating  the  loves  of  Theagenes  and  Cha- 
riclea.  It  is  an  ingenious  and  pleasing  compo- 
sition, and  has  served  as  a  model  for  subsequent 
works  of  a  similar  kind.  A  manuscript  of  this 
piece  was  saved  by  a  soldier  at  the  sack  of 
Buda,  and  was  printed  at  Basil  in  1534.  A 
translation  of  it  was  made  by  a  Polish  knight; 
and  an  edition  of  both,  with  the  learned  notes 
of  Bourdelot,  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1619, 
octavo.  The  author  was  afterwards  made 
bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly.  Nicephorus  re- 
lates, that  a  synod  having  put  it  to  his  choice 
whether  he  would  bum  his  romance  or  re- 
nounce his  bishopric,  he  preferred  the  latter, 
'  and  was  in  consequence  deposed ;  but  as  no 
other  writer  mentions  the  circumstance,  the 
fact  is  doubted.  Tliere  is  nothing  in  the  work 
«>ffensive  to  morals  or  decorum.  Bayle.  Mo- 
reri. — A. 

HELIODORIJS  or  Lartssa,  a  Greek  mathe- 
matician, concerning  whose  life  and  time  we 
have  no  other  information,  than  that  he  wrote 
soon  after  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 
He  was  tlie  author  of  a  treatise  on  optics,  of 
which  a  fragment  was  published  at  P'lorence, 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  1573,  quarto,  and  an  Ita- 
lian translation  of  the  same  by  Ignatius  Danti, 
with  his  edition  of  Euclid's  Optics.  The  same 
piece  was  inserted  by  the  leamed  Dr.  Thomas 
Gale,  in  his  "  Opuscula  Mythologica."  The 
most  complete  edition  of  "  Hcliodorus's  Optics" 
was  published  at  Paris,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
1657,  quarto,  with  illustrative  notes  by  Eras- 
mus Bartholin.  Among  the  MSS.  of  Isaac 
Vossius  was  a  "  Treatise  on  Weights  and 
Pleasures,"  supposed  to  be  written  by  the  same 
author.  Fabricii  Bibl.  Grac.  vol.  VI.  lib.  v. 
cap.  vi. — M. 

HELIOGABALUS,  or  Ei.agabalus,  Ro- 
man emperor,  was  the  son  of  Sox-mjas,who  was 
daughter  of  Julia  Mocsa,  the  sisterofjuliaempress 
of  Severus,  and  mother  of  Caracalla.  Soxmias 
had  been  married  to  Varius  Marcellus,  who 
left  her  a  widow  with  an  infant  son.  She  re- 
tired with  her  mother  to  Emesa  in  the  reign  of 
^lacrinus,  and  procured  for  her  son,  then  named 
Bassianus,  the  ofhce  of  high-priest  of  the  sun, 
to  which  a  temple  of  extraordLnary  fame  and 
grandeur  was  rai?ed  in  that  city.  The  beauty 
of  the  youth,  his  imperial  connections,  and  a 
report  favoured  by  his  grandmother  tliat  he  was 
really  the  natural  son  of  Caracalla,  so  ingra- 
tiated him  with  the  soldiers  quartered  at  Emesa, 
"that  they  were  induced  by  profuse  largesses  to 


proclaim  him  emperor,  A.D.  218,  when  he  was 
in  the  fifteenth,  or,  according  to  another  com- 
putation, the  seventeenth,  year  of  liis  age.     He 
first  assumed  the  venerable  name  of  Antoninus ; 
and  being  received  into  the   camp  of  the  re- 
voiters,  he  prepared,  under  the  duection  of  4 
frcedman  and  eunuch,   for  resistance  to  the  ex- 
pected attack  of  Macrinus.     A  body  of  troops 
sent  against  him  was  gainetl  over  to  his  party. 
The  emperor    advanced   with   the  rest  of   his 
forces,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  iNIacrinus 
was    defeated   ar.d    driven   to    an    ignominious 
flight.     In  this  action  the  young  Antoninus  dis- 
played a  vigour  of  which   he  never  gave  an- 
other instance.     The  death   of  his  rival    soon 
followed,  and  the  empire  of  Rome  was  without 
opposition   conveyed    to  an    efieminate    Syrian 
youth,  who  had  nothing  Roman  belonging   to 
him.     He  notified  his  election  to  the  senate  in 
terms  of  inoderation,  but  did  not  wait  for  the 
confirmation  of  that  body  to  assume  the  impe- 
rial   powers.      Numerous    executions    of    the 
friends  and  servants   of  Macrinus   stained  the 
beginning  of  his   reign.      He   spent   his   first 
winter  in  Nicomedia,  where  he  killed  with  his 
own  hand  Gannys  his  preceptor,  to  whose  ex- 
ertions he  had  been  principally  indebted  for  his 
victory.      The   most  luxurious  effeminacy  \ras 
joined  to  this  ferocity,  and  his  garb  and  equip- 
age were  those  of  an  eastern  despot.     A  super- 
stitious devotion  to  the  god  whose  priest  he  had 
been,  led  him  to  assume  the  name  by  which  he 
was  worshipped,  that  of  Heliogabalus,  or  more 
properly   (from  a  Phoenician  root)  Elagabalus. 
He  brought  this  deity,  whose  visible  form  was 
a  black  stone,  with  him  to  Rome,  and  placed 
him  in  a  temple  on  the  Palatine  mount,  which 
he  made  the  centre  of  all  that  was  sacred  in  the 
state  religion.     He  procured  for  him  the  god- 
dess Astarte,  or  the  moon,  as  a  consort,  from 
Carthage,   and  signalised   his   mad  idolatry  by 
every  possible  extravagance.     The  senate  was 
insulted  by  the   introduction  of  the   emperor's 
mother  and  grandniothcr,  the  latter  of  whom, 
who  was  not  destitute  of  political  talents,  gave 
her  opinion  in  her  place  as  a  member  of  the 
body,  and  had  her  name  prefixed  to  its  decrees. 
As  for  Heliogabalus,  he    seemed    to  liavc   uo 
other  ambition   than   to   surpass   in  folly,  de- 
bauchery, and  prodigality,  the  worst  of  his  pre- 
decessors.    Scarcely  any  of  them  went  so  far 
in  violating  every  sentiment  of  decency,  and 
sinking  the  human  character  to  the  lowest  pitch 
of  degradation.     The  particulars  of  his  mon- 
strous vices   and   extravagances    are    unfit    for 
sober  narration.     What,  indeed,  can  be  told  of 
an  emperor  who  assumed  the  female  habit  an'd 
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cinnncrs,  and  publicly  entert:i'.ned  lovers,  one 
of  whom  WAS  invested  with  the  title  of  hus- 
band ?  In  gluttony  he  exceeded  Vitellius  him- 
self, and  the  revenues  of  the  empire  were 
insuITicient  to  supply  his  capricious  nstes. 
His  favourites  were  men  of  the  lowest  rank 
and  most  infamous  character ;  and  a  dancer, 
a  charioteer,  and  barber,  are  named  among 
his  confidential  ministers.  All  orders  of  the 
state  were  filled  with  indignation  at  subjection 
to  such  a  master ;  and  even  the  soldiers,  who 
cherished  the  memory  of  Caracalla,  could  not 
endure  the  ignominy  of  this  successor.  His 
grandmother  Mcesa,  sensible  that  such  A  reign 
could  not  be  lasting,  prevailed  upon  the  em- 
peror to  adopt  her  other  grandson,  his  cousin 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Mamvea.  Failing  in  his 
attempt  to  ruin  the  morals  of  this  prince,  he 
viewed  him  with  hatred,  and  plotted  his  de- 
struction. But  the  attempt  turned  against 
himself.  The  pretorians  in  a  mutiny  obliged 
Heliogabalus  to  be  reconciled  with  his  cousin  ; 
and  when,  renewing  his  evil  designs,  he  again 
laid  snares  for  his  life,  they  took  to  their  arms  a 
second  time,  and  massacred  the  emperor  and 
bis  mother.  His  favourites  were  sacrificed  to 
their  rage,  and  }ils  body  was  dragged  through 
the  city  and  thrown  into  tlic  Tybcr.  The  se- 
nate branded  his  name  with  infamy,  and  endea- 
voured to  abolish  all  memory  of  such  a  mon- 
ster, lie  perished  in  the  year  222,  after  a 
reign  of  three  years  and  nine  months.  Crevitr. 
Gibbon. — A. 

HELLOT,  JoHM,  an  eminent  French  che- 
mist, was  born  in  i6c6.  He  was  destined  to 
the  ecclesiastical  profession  -,  but  tlic  casual 
perusal  of  a  book  of  chemistry  determined  him 
to  the  pursuit  of  that  science.  He  was  engaged 
from  17 18  to  1732  in  the  compilation  of  tlie 
"  Gazette  de  France."  He  translated  by  order 
of  the  government,  and  enriched  with  his  own 
remarks,  the  treatise  "  On  the  Fusion  of  Ores, 
and  onFounderies,"  bySchluttcr, printed  atParis 
in  1750,  two  volumes  quarto.  Hewrotc  "L'Art 
dc  laTeinture  des  Laines  &  Etoffcs  de  Laines," 
i2mo,  1750,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best 
works  upon  dyeing,  and  is  the  first  in  which  che- 
mical principles  arc  applied  to  the  theory  of  that 
art.  lie  furnisiied  several  articles  to  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  as  likewise  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  He  obtained  reputation  by  some  other 
works,  and  died,  generally  esteemed,  at  Paris  in 
1766.     Necrdog.  Fr.     Nouv.  Dut.  Hist. — A. 

HELMONT,  John-Baptist  Van,  a  distin- 
guished leader  in  the  chemical  school  of  medi- 
«iuc,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Brussels  in 


1577.     He  was  brought  up  to  phy<ic,  and  stu-» 
died  at  Lovaln  and  othtr  places  v.ith  so   much 
ardour,  that  at  an   early  age  he  had  carefully 
read  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  the 
other  ancient  physicians  of  the  Greek  and  Ara- 
bian schools.     He  read   public    lectures   upon 
surgery  at  Lovain  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and 
was  created  doctor  of  physic  in  the  ^ame  uni- 
versity in  1599.      He   is  said  first  to  have  been 
impressed  with  the  inefficiency  of  the  scholastic 
method  of  curing  diseases,  by  his  inability  of 
curing  himself  of  a  slight  itch,  which  readily 
yielded   to  brimstone.      Upon   this,   he    threw 
aside  his  books,  quitted  his  native  country,   and 
commenced    a  course    of  rambling,  which  he 
continued  for  ten  years.     During  this  period  he 
acquired    some    practical    knowledge    of    che- 
mistry and  the  empyrical  use  of  certain  chemi- 
cal remedies.     In  1609  he  married  a  rich  and 
noble  wife,  with  v/liom  he  retired  to  V'ilforde, 
where  he  occupied  himself  in  the  experimental 
pursuit  of  the  science  of  vvliich  he  was  become 
a  devotee.     He  also   practised  physic,   though 
only,  it  is  said,  gratuitously,  and  he  has  boasted 
of  the   thousands  whom  every  year  he  cured. 
He  was,  however,  less  successful  in  his  own  fa- 
mily ;  for  he  lost  two  sons  of  the  plague,  ami 
was  unable  to  free  his  eldest  daughter  from  a 
leprosy.   His  first  publication  was  a  work  on  the 
Spa  waters,  printed  at  Liege  in  1624.     In  this 
he  is  the  first  author  v,ho  takes  notice  of  their 
volatile   spirit,  to  which   he  gave  the   name  of 
gas,  now  become  a  gcnerical  term,  and  derived 
from  the  Germ.an  gl'fist,  ghost   or  spirit.     He 
continued  to  publish  a  variety  of  works,   by 
which    he  acquired  a   great  reputation.     The 
electoral  bishop  of  Cologn,  who   was  fond  of 
cliemical  enquiries,  highly  esteemed  him ;  and 
he  received  from  the  emperor  Rodolph  and  two 
other    emperors,    invitations    to    the    court    of 
Vienna,  which  he  declined  accepting.     He  died 
in   1644,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.     Van  Hcl- 
mont  was  a    man  of  an  acute  genius,  sharp- 
sighted  in  detecting  the  errors  of  others,  and 
addicted  to  form  hypotheses  of  his  own,  which 
he  supported,  as  usual,  by  partial  selections  of 
facts.     He  was  bold  in  aflirmation,   credulous, 
fond  of  extraordinary  narrations  when  tlicy  fa- 
voured his  own  opinions,  and  extravagant  in  liis 
praises   of  nostrums    and   specifics.      He    em- 
ployed new  and  indefinite  terms,   and  his  ideas 
were  by  no  means  clear  and  precise.     In  che- 
mistry  he   made  considerable  additions  to  the 
stock  of  known  facts,  and  opened  the  way  to 
new  discoveries.     In  medicine   he   contributed 
powerfully  to  overthrow  the  Galenical  doctrine 
of  humours  and  qualities,  which  he  attacked  by 
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many  strong  and  sensible  arguments.  He  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  who  attended  to 
the  living  principle  in  bodies,  which  he  desig- 
nated bv  the  name  of  arch.ms,  as  an  ens  distinct 
from  body  and  soul,  and  the  intelligent  ruler  of 
the  animal  frame.  To  its  various  affections  he 
attributed  morbid  motions  in  general,  supposing 
its  rage  or  fervour  to  be  excited  in  order  to 
expel  noxious  matter.  Much  of  his  doctrine  on 
this  subject  has  been  softened  down  in  the 
schools  to  the  vis  medicatrix.  His  theory  of 
ferments  was  in  great  part  adopted  by  Sylvius 
and  his  followers.  The  works  of  Helmont  were 
first  published  collectively  by  his  son,  1648, 
quarto,  Elzev. ;  and  many  subsequent  editions 
were  made  in  v.irious  places.  They  are  now 
only  consulted  as  curiosities  ;  but,  with  much 
error  and  jargon,  they  contain  many  shrewd  re- 
marks and  curious  speculations. 

His  son,  Francis-Mf.rcurius,  a  physician 
and  able  chemist,  published  some  works  with 
notions  still  more  mystical  and  paradoxical  than 
those  of  his  father.  Bctrhaavc's  Chemistry  by 
Shaiv.      Hallai  Bibl.  Med.  Pract—k. 

riELOISE.     As  the  principal  circumstances 
relative  to  this  celebrated  female  have  already 
been  given  in  the  life  of  her  lover  and  husband 
Abelard,  we  shall  in  tliis  article  confine  our- 
selves to  a  brief  sketch  of  her  history,  with  the 
addition  of  such  matters  as  concern    her  indi- 
vidually.    She  is  supposed  to  have   been  born 
about  the   year   iloi   or   1102,  and  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  a  priest's  natural  daughter. 
She  was  brought  up  by  her  maternal    uncle, 
Tulbert,  a  canon  of  I'aris,  who  gave  her  an  edu- 
cation  suitable  to  the   uncommon    talents  for 
learning  which  she  displayed.     Of  her  beauty, 
her  lover  speaks  in  much  more  moderate  terms 
than  later  biographers  ;  it  was,  however,  suffi- 
cient to  captivate  a  scholar,  whose  abode  in  her 
uncle's  house,  and  office  of  her  instructor,  gave 
him    free    access    to    her    person.      \V  hen    his 
abuse  of  confidence  had  produced  the  effect  re- 
lated in  his  life,  and  Hcloise,  privately  conveyed 
into  Britany,  had  borr.c  an  illegitimate  child,  it 
was  a  proof  of  a  very  singular  turn  of  sentiment 
in  the  frail  fail -3n>',  that  she  opposed  with  great 
energy    Abelard's    proposal    of    repairing    the 
wrong  by  marrying  her.     The  arguments   she 
employed  were  of   the  most  disinterested  kind, 
referring  to  the  degradation  so  eminent  a  philo- 
sopher would  incur  by  the  low  cares  of  domestic 
life,  and  the  inconsistency  of  wedlock  with  his 
clerical  duties.    As  for  herself, she  said  (and  this 
sentiment  is  repeated   even  after   she  was  an 
abbess),  she  should  think  it  greater  glory  to  be 
called  his  mistrcsr,  than  the  wife  of  an  emperor. 


She  was  however  persuaded,  in  consequence  oF 
Abelard's  promise  to  her  uncle,  to  consent  to  a 
private  marriage  ;  but  she  still  retained  so  much 
of  her  former  sentiments,  and  of  her  regard  to 
Abelr.rd's  interest   and   reputation,   that  when 
the  voice  of  rumour  had  divulged  the  secret, 
she  persisted,  even  with  the  most  solemn  asse- 
verations, to  deny  the  reality  of  the  connection. 
By  this  conduct,  however,  her  situation  at  her 
uncle's  house  was  rendered  so  disagreeable,  that 
Abelard  clandestinely  conveyed  her  to  an  asy- 
lum in  the  nunnery  of  Argenteuil,  in  which  slie 
had  received  the  early  part  of  her  education. 
This  measure  brought  on  that  severe  revenge 
upon  the  unfortunate  man  which  rendered  him 
thenceforth  only  a  nominal  husband  to  Heloise. 
Resolving  to  bury  his  disgrace  in  a  convent,  he 
was  selfish  enough  to  insist  upon  her  taking  a 
similar  step,    and  even  preceding  him  in   the 
irrevocable  vow.     She  had  no  other  call  than 
his  command.     "  It  was  not,"  she  says,  "  reli- 
gion which   called   me  to  the  cloister:  I  was 
then   in  the  bloom  of  youth  ;  but  you  ordered, 
and  I  obeyed."     She   made  her  profession   at 
Argenteuil  before  she  had  attained  her  twentieth 
year,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  life  of  a  nun 
with  so  much  assiduity,  that  she  at  length  be- 
came prioress   or  second   in  office.      She  had 
lived  seven  years  in  this  retreat  when  Suger,' 
abbot  of  St.  Denys,  desirous  of  anncNing  Argen- 
teuil to  his  convent,  to  which  it  had  formerly 
belonged,  obtained   from   the  pope  and  king  a 
power  for  this  purpose,  partly  from  his  allega- 
tions of  the  dissoluteness  which  prevailed  among 
the  nuns.     The  name  of  Heloise  is  not  impli- 
cated in  this  charge  -,  but,  from  her  office,  she 
cannot  easily  esca|5e  a  degree  of  suspicion,  pro- 
vided  it   was  well  founded.     Indeed,    the    ap- 
pointment of  one  whose  story  was  so  litile  edi- 
fying, to  such    a    trust,    indicates    a    laxity    of 
morals  at  that  period,  which  also  renders  less 
extraonlinnry  that  total  absence  of  shame  which 
she  discovered   at    the    first  disclosure  of  her 
amour. 

By  the  dissolution  of  the  convent  of  Argen- 
teuil, its  helpless  inmates  were  turned  unpro- 
vided upon  the  world.  Abelard,  at  this  time 
abbot  of  St.  Gildas  in  Britany,  hearing  of  their 
forlorn  condition,  gave  Heloise  an  invitation  to 
take  possession,  with  her  companions,  of  an 
oratory  which  he  had  founded  in  the  forest  of 
Champagne,  and  named  the  I'araclet.  She 
gratefully  accepted  the  offer,  and  resorted  thither 
with  eight  of  the  sisterhood,  by  whom  she  was 
unanimously  chosen  abbess  of  the  new  founda- 
tion. Her  high  reputation,  and  the  devotion  of 
the  times,  soon  enlarged  its  possessions,  and 
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Hcloise  and  her  community  inspired  general 
respect.  Abclard,  during  the  infant  state  of 
the  establishment,  paid  them  frequent  visits, 
M'hieh  could  scarcely  fail  of  having  some  mix- 
ture of  the  tenderness  of  a  lover,  with  the  care 
pf  a  spiritual  director.  Insinuations  of  this 
kind  obliged  him  at  length  to  renounce  this 
pleasing  intercourse,  and  he  took  a  final  adieu 
of  the  Paraclet.  Notwithstanding  the  external 
prosperity  of  her  house,  Hcloise  was  not  happy. 
Her  mind  had  received  a  tincture  of]  tlie  amor- 
ous passion  which  could  never  be  obliterated, 
and  she  was  perpetually  haunted  with  the  re- 
niembnince  of  past  delights.  It  was  in  this 
state  of  feeling  that,  about  five  years  after  Abe- 
lard  had  ceased  to  see  or  correspond  with  her, 
an  account  of  his  life,  which  he  had  written  to 
a  friend,  fell  into  her  hands.  Its  complaining 
strain  revived  all  her  tenderness,  and  after  a 
Consider.ible  struggle  with  herself,  she  sat  down 
to  exprets  her  emotions  in  a  letter  to  him.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  a  correspondence 
between  them  which  has  come  down  to  our 
age,  and  is  a  curious  memorial  of  the  persons 
and  the  times.  They  are  written  in  Latin, 
which  language  Heloise  employed,  if  not  with 
clafsic  purity,  yet  frequently  with  force,  per- 
spicuity, and  eloquence.  Her  letters  have  much 
more  of  the  warmtii  of  a  lover  than  the  unction 
of  a  devotee.  They  have  served  as  the  basis  of 
Pope's  celebrated  "  Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abe- 
lard;"  but  he  has  made  a  poet's  use  of  them, 
and  has  not  scrupled  to  enhance  the  expres- 
sion of  voluptuousness  and  passion  by  strokes 
from  his  own  fancy.  Vet  it  cannot  be  denied 
tliat  some  of  the  warmest  passages  are  contained 
in  the  real  letters.  The  correspondence,  how- 
ever, closed  on  her  part  with  a  number  of  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  mo- 
nastic I'fc,  which  he  answered  in  a  suitable  strain. 
After  I  his  temporary  burst  of  a  stifled  but  not  ex- 
tinguislied  flame,  the  abbess  appears  to  iiave  sup- 
jressed  all  thoughts  inconsistent  witli  the  se- 
verity of  her  function,  and  to  have  studied  only 
to  form  herself  and  those  under  lier  care  to  tlie 
character  belonging  to  their  profession.  Her 
sensibility  met  with  a  trial  at  the  death  of  Abe- 
lard  ill  1 142,  whose  remains  at  his  request  were 
conveyed  for  interment  to  his  beloved  Paraclet, 
and  religion  enabl;  d  her  to  pass  througli  the 
scene  with  due  composure.  She  survived  liim 
twenty  years  ;  and  appears,  as  .slie  advanced  in 
age,  to  have  acquired  the  austerity  natural  to 
one  who  had  relinquislied  the  world  and  all  its 
attachments;  for  the  constitutions  which  slie 
drew  up  for  the  rule  of  her  convent  arc  in  the 
extreme  of  rigour.  Nothing  farther  is  known 
?oi..  V. 


concerning  her,  than  that  she  died  in  May, 
1 163,  and  by  her  direction  was  laid  in  the 
tomb  by  the  side  of  her  Abelard.  In  testimony 
of  her  extraordinary  learning  it  Is  alFirmcd,  that 
for  many  years  after  her  death  tlie  nuns  of  tlie 
Paraclet,  at  the  feast  of  Whitsuntide,  per- 
formed the  service  of  the  day  in  Greek,  of 
which  language  they  had  obtained  a  knowledge 
under  her  superintendence.  Bay!e.  Berring- 
totii  Hist,  of  /ibelard  and  Heloise. — A. 

HELVEITUS,   Joiin-Claud-Adrian,    an 
eminent  French  pliyslcian,  son  of  Adrian  Hel- 
vetius,  who  raised  himself  to  eminence  by  the 
exhibition    of    ipecacuanlia    in    the    dysentery, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1685.     He  was  educated 
at   home,    and    studied  with  reputation  in  the 
college  of  the  Four  Nations.     He  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  In  the  faculty  of  Paris 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  Immediately  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  physic.     Tiic  Interest 
of  his  father,    and   his  own  merit,  introduced 
him  togreatemployment  bothat  court  and  in  the 
city  ;  and  the  success  of  his  advice  in  a  danger- 
ous Illness  of  the  young  king  in  1719,  gave  him 
the   first  place  in  the  public  esteem.     He  was 
fixed  at  Versailles  with  a  large  pension  by  the 
regent,  and  was  successively  nominated  a  coun- 
sellor of  state,  first  physician  to  the  queen,  and 
inspector-general  of"  the  military  hospitals.    His 
professional  writings   procured  him    admission 
Into  tlie  Academy  of  iSciences,  and  the  learned 
societies  of  London,  Berlin,  and  Bologna.     He 
was  not  less  amiable  as  a  private  man,  than  re- 
spectable as  a  physician;  and  ho  was  received 
as  a  friend  by  all  the  families  which  he  attended 
professionally.      To  the    poor   he    was    liberal 
both  ot  his  advice  and  alms.      '1  he  gentleness 
of  his  manners   and  tranquillity    of  his    mind 
were    impressed  on   his    countenance,   and   in- 
spired general  afFectlon.     He  died  in  1755,   at 
the  age  of  seventy.     In   the    Memoirs   of   the 
Acailemy  of  Seiences  for  1718,  lielvetius  gave 
a  description  of  the  lungs,  \a  1th  an  hypothesis 
concerning  the  utility  of  respiration,  wliicii   he 
made  chielly  to  consist  in  the  compression  of 
the  blood.     This  he  afterwards  defended  in  a 
separate    treatise,    entitled    "  Ecclalrcissomens, 
&c."    1728,    quarto,    to    which    he    added  an 
epistle  to    tlie    anatt)mist    Winslow,    "  on    the 
■Structure  of  the  (ilaiuls"     In  the  Memoirs  for 
1719  he  gave  a  description  of  the  stomaeh  of 
man  and  the  ruminant  aiilm.ils  ;  and  in  those  for 
1721   he  described  the  fabric  of  tlie  intestines. 
His  other  works  arc,  "  Idee  gcneralc  de  I'CEco- 
nomie  Animale,"  1722,  octavo;  and  "  Letters" 
in  reply  to  the  critieisni  of  M.  Besse  o!i  this  p;r- 
formnnce,  1725:  also  "  Principia  Physieo-JMe- 
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dica,"  two  volumes  octavo,  1752,  for  the  u?e  of 
students  in  medicine.  A'ljrerl.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.  Halleri  Bill.  Anatom. — A. 
^  HELVETIUS,  Claud- Adrtax,  a  French 
man  of  letters  and  celebrated  philosophical 
•writer  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  and  born  at  Paris,  in  the  year 
1715.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his  edu- 
cation in  his  father's  house,  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  an  intelligent  tutor,  and  when  he  was  of 
a  proper  age  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Lewis 
the  Great.  In  this  seminary,  by  discovering  in 
his  compositions  greater  marks  of  genius  than 
any  of  his  fellow  students,  he  won  the  w.irm 
esteem  of  the  famous  father  Charles  Poree,  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric,  who  paid  a  particular  atten- 
tion to  his  education.  When  he  had  arrived  at 
years  of  manhood,  as  he  possessed  a  most 
graceful  figure,  a  genteel  air,  and  an  uncom- 
mon strength  of  constitution,  he  studied  to  re- 
commend himself  to  notice,  and  particularly  to 
the  favour  of  the  fair  sc.x,  by  excelling  in  polite 
accomplishments,  and  manly  exercises  and  di- 
versions. "  But  he  soon  found,"  says  his  eulo- 
gist, '*  that  if  the  happiness  of  pleasing  is  fre- 
quently the  effect  of  external  accomplishments, 
that  of  captivating,  of  fixing  hearts,  is  peculiarly 
annexed  to  the  endowments  of  the  mind.  He 
■was  sensible  that  personal  success  is  frail  like 
the  form,  and  that  the  competition  which  it 
produces,  is  often  dangerous,  and  sometimes 
humiliating.  Indulging  these  reflections  he 
was  walking  alone  in  one  of  our  public  gar- 
dens, when  he  peiceived,  in  the  midst  of  a 
circle  of  young  and  amiable  women,  a  most 
extrav.ngant  figure,  a  perfect  contrast.  This 
was  M.  de  Maupertuis,  who,  dressed  with  all 
the  grotesque  and  affected  singularity  which  he 
added  to  his  natural  originality,  seemed  the  sole 
object  of  their  care  and  attention.  This  sight, 
•which  would  only  have  been  ridiculous  to  an 
ordinary  man,  gave  rise  to  a  profound  medi- 
tation in  the  mind  of  M.  Hclvetius ;  he  silently 
interrogated  the  passions  of  his  heart,  and  then 
he  learned,  for  the  first  time,  what  they  required 
of  his  genius.  Immediately  dancing,  tennis, 
and  all  his  other  exercises,  lost  all  their  value  in 
his  eyes;  and  study — solitary, silent  study — suc- 
ceeded to  their  place ;  and  as  this  whimsical 
geometrician  was  incessantly  present  to  his 
thoughts,  his  first  efforts  were  turned  towards 
the  mathematics."  By  the  progress  which  he 
made  in  science  and  literature,  his  wit,  and 
amiable  manners,  he  became  a  favourite  asso- 
ciate with  some  of  the  most  distinguibhed  lite- 
rary characters  of  his  time.  •  Among  others  he 
Vcatnc  acquainted  with  ALde  Voltaire,  and  ihc 


president  de  Montesquieu,  with  the   Litter   of 
whom  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendsliip. 

The  first  literary  productions  which  Al.  Hel- 
vctius  communicated  to  his  friends,  were  in  tlie 
poetical  line,  and  consisted  of  "  Epistles  on 
Happiness,"  which  were  not  given  to  the  public 
till  after  the  author's  death.  From  the  circle  in 
which  they  were  read  they  received  no  small 
applause,  and  Voltaire  would  frequently  pay 
high  compliments  to  the  talent  wliich  they  dis- 
covered in  the  author,  for  composing  didactic 
or  philosophical  poetry.  When  the  celebrated 
"  L'Esprit  des  Loix"of  the  president  deMontes- 
quieuwas  published,  M. Hclvetius  studied  it  with 
the  deepest  attention,  and  became  of  opinion  that 
its  only  fault  was  its  not  containing  the  first 
ideas  of  the  things  wliich  were  comprised  in  it. 
He  was  also  of  opinion,  that  before  systems  of 
legislation  were  examined  and  compared  with 
one  another,  man  himself  should  be  studied, 
and  the  structure  of  laws,  to  which  he  must  be 
subject,  founded  on  his  own  nature.  These 
sentiments  determined  him  to  undertake  such  a 
work,  as  might  supply  what  he  conceived  to  be 
a  deficiency  in  the  president's  performance.- 
From  the  time  of  his  forming  this  determi-.ia-' 
tion,  he  became  wholly  engrossed  by  the  gran- 
deur of  his  plan,  and  the  supposed  utility  of 
his  labours,  the  pursuit  of  which  induced  him 
cheerfully  to  make  very  considerable  sacrifices. 
He  enjoyed  the  lucrative  post  of  a  farmer- ge- 
neral ;  but  finding  that  the  duties  of  that  place 
would  interfere  with  the  course  of  studies  which 
he  had  prescribed  to  himself,  with  the  most  dis- 
interested spirit  he  resigned  its  advantages. 
Having  now  been  married  for  some  time,  and 
enjoying  much  happiness  in  his  domestic  rela- 
tions, he  retired  to  his  estates  in  the  country, 
whence  he  was  drawn  with  reluctance  in  the 
winter  seasons  to  mix  with  the  society  in  the 
metropolis,  and  where  he  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  ten  years  on  the  composition  of  his  pro- 
jected work.  At  length,  in  the  year  175b,  h» 
gave  to  the  world  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  in  a 
work  entitled  "  De  I'Esprit,  &c."  which  was 
condemned  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  as  dero- 
gatory to  the  nature  of  man,  by  confining  his 
faculties  to  animal  sensibility,  and  as  having  a 
tendency  to  destroy  the  distinctions  between 
virtue  and  vice.  That  injudicious  proscvipticn, 
however,  like  all  similar  attempts  to  crush  prin- 
ciples by  force,  and  not  by  argument,  instead  of 
leading  to  its  suppression,  occasioned  "it  to  be 
sought  after  with  avidity  in  France,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  contributed  to  give  it 
more  importance  than,  perhaps,  it  would  have 
derived  from  its  intrinsic  merit.     So  obnoxious 
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dill  M.  Helvetius  render  himself  by  this  publi- 
cation, that  it  was  thought  proper  to  remove 
him  from  the  post  which  he  held  of  niaitre 
d'hotel  to  the  queen;  and  it  was  not  without 
gome  difficulty,  and  the  interest  of  his  friends, 
that  he  escaped  the  severe  prosecutions  witli 
which  he  was  threatened.  In  order  to  with- 
draw himself  for  a  time  from  the  resentment  of 
his  enemies,  he  paid  a  vi'-it  to  Eiigland,  in  the 
year  1764  ;  and  in  the  foilowing  year  went  to 
Prussia,  where  he  was  received  with  particular 
attention  by  the  king,  lodged  in  his  palace,  and 
admitted  into  his  familiar  parties.  Upon  his 
return  to  France,  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of 
the  yer;r  on  his  domain  at  Voi'c,  in  the  calm 
pursuit  of  his  studies,  the  enjoyment  of  do- 
mestic happiness,  and  in  the  exercise  of  bene- 
volence towards  his  tenants  and  dependants. 
He  is  said  to  have  maintained  his  feudal  rights 
with  great  jealousy,  but  when  any  of  his  vassals 
or  farmers  met  with  losses  or  misfortunes,  his 
heart  and  his  purse  were  open  for  their  relief. 
When  he  was  at  Paris,  his  hospitable  board  was 
the  resort  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  in 
all  ranks,  both  Frenchmen  and  foreigners ;  and 
he  took  a  pleasure  in  searching  out  and  assist- 
ing indigent  men  of  merit.  As  a  proof  of  his 
liberality  to  persons  of  this  description,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  that  he  allowed  a  pensioiT  of  two 
thousand  livrcs  to  Marivaux,  and  one  of  three 
thousand  livres  to  M.  Saurin,  of  the  French 
academy.  His  exercises  of  beneficence  and 
generosity,  however,  were  always  practised 
without  ostentation,  3nd  very  commonly  with 
the  most  studied  secrecy.  Sometimes  his 
bounty  was  bestowed  upon  persons  who  proved 
themselves  unworthy  of  it ;  and  when  such  in- 
stances were  pointed  out  to  him  by  his  friends, 
he  has  said,  "  If  I  were  a  king,  I  would  cor- 
rect them  ;  but  as  I  am  only  rich,  and  they  are 
poor,  I  did  my  duty  in  relieving  them."  His 
natural  constitution  was  excellent,  and  led  his 
friends  to  entertain  the  hope  that  they  should 
long  enjoy  the  happiness  of  his  society  ;  but 
they  had  the  mortification  to  lose  him,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  attack  from  the  gout  in  his 
head  and  stomach,  which  terminated  his  life  in 
December,  1771,  when  he  was  about  fifty-six 
years  of  age.  In  his  private  character  he  is  re- 
presented to  have  been  a  dutiful  son,  a  tender 
father,  an  aftectionate  husband,  a  sincere  friend, 
and  a  just  citizen -,  in  every  relation  generous, 
liisintcresfcd,  and  benevolent. 

The  only  work  of  M.  Helvetius  which  was 
published  during  his  life-time,  was  the  treatise 
already  mentioned,  "  De  I'Esprit,"  or  "  Essays 
on  tlic  Mind,  and  its  several  Faculties,"  1758, 


quarto,  and  in  three  volumes  i2mo-  In  the  com- 
mencement of  this  work  he  says,  "  It  is  by 
facts  that  I  have  ascended  to  causes  :  I  ima- 
gined that  morality  ought  to  be  treated  like  all 
the  other  sciences,  and  founded  on  experiment, 
as  well  as  natural  philosophy."  Htncc  has 
arisen  that  general  and  fertilq  source  of  error, 
which  prevails  throughout  the  whole  work,  of 
deducing  general  principles  from  particular 
facts.  It  is  divided  into  foiir  essays ;  each  of 
which  is  distributed  into  subordinate  chapters. 
The  first  essay  relates  to  the  mind,  as  con- 
sidered in  itself,  and  is  intended  to  prove,  that 
"  natural  sensibility  and  memory  are  the  pro- 
ductive causes  of  all  our  ideas ;  and  that  all  our 
false  judgments  are  the  effects  of  our  passions, 
or  our  ignorance."  In  the  second  essay,  the 
mind  is  considered  as  relative  to  society  ;  the 
author  endeavouring  to  prove,  "  that  the  same 
interest  which  influences  the  judgments  which 
we  form  of  actions,  and  makes  us  consider 
them  as  virtuous,  vicious,  or  allowable,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  useful,  pixjudiclal,  or  in- 
different, with  respect  to  the  public,  equally 
influences  the  judgment  we  form  of  ideas;  and 
that,  as  well  in  subjects  of  morality,  as  in  thosa 
of  genius,  it  is  interest  alone  that  dictates  all 
our  judgments."  The  object  of  the  author's 
third  essay  is,  in  general,  "  to  investigate  whe- 
ther genius  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  natural 
gift,  or  as  an  effect  of  education  ?"  Front 
which  he  draws  the  general  conclusion,  that  all 
men  well  organised  have  the  natural  power  of 
acquiring  the  most  exalted  ideas ;  and  that  tlic 
difference  of  genius  observable  in  them,  depends 
on  the  various  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  the  different  education  v/hlch  they 
receive.  The  fourth  essay  treats  of  the  different 
faculties,  or  rather  of  the  different  qualifications, 
of  the  mind,  and  the  effects  of  those  operative 
faculties,  variously  combined.  Our  author  styles 
this  essay,  "  Des  diifcrcns  Noms  donni's  a 
I'Esprit  ;"  and  under  this  title  defines,  and  ex- 
amines into,  those  dillerent  properties  of  the 
mind  called  genius,  imagination,  wit,  sense, 
and  the  several  subordinate  species,  into  which 
they  are  subdivided.  The  principles  advanced 
in  this  work  are  maintained,  and  further  ex- 
tended, in  "  A  Treatise  on  Man,  his  intel- 
lectual Faculties  and  his  Education,"  in  two 
volun:cs  octavo,  whici:  <!id  not  make  its  ap- 
pearance till  after  the  author's  death  ;  for  which 
he  assigns  this  reason,  that  "  had  he  published 
this  book  in  his  life-time,  he  .should,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  exposed  liim.'iclf  to  persecution, 
without  the  prospect  of  any  personal  advantage." 
In  both  these    works,  he   h*i  displayed  great 
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Jncenuity  and  taste,  a  very  extensive  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  an  exquisite  turn  for  ex- 
posing the  foibles  of  mankind,  and  many  just 
and  instructive  remarks  -,  but  he  has  also  ad- 
vanced hypotheses  vi'hich  appear  to  us  to  be 
highly  paradoxical,  particularly  his  favourite 
and  leading  one,  "  that  all  men  well  organised 
are  born  with  equal  talents,  and  that  the  dif- 
ference of  genius  observable  in  them  depends 
on  the  various  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  the  different  education  which  they 
receive."  He  has  also  introduced  notions 
relative  to  the  foundations  of  morality,  and  the 
nature  of  virtue,  which  we  conceive  calculated 
to  produce  injurious  effects  on  superficial  and 
unthinking  readers.  With  much  force  and  wit 
he  exposes  credulity  in  the  absurdities  of  false 
religion,  v>rhile  he  disclaims  any  intention  of 
clFending  against  the  sacred  truths  of  Christianity; 
but  it  will  be  difficult  to  reconcile  his  sincerity 
in  such  a  disavowal,  with  his  frequent  insinua- 
tions that  the  principles  of  religion  are  inade- 
quate to  the  purposes  of  morality.  The  style 
of  these  works  is  often  too  pompous  and  af- 
fected, and  rendered  obscure  by  far-fetched 
images,  or  vitiated  by  false  ornaments  ;  though 
these  faults  are  less  frequent  in  the  author's 
posthumous  production.  In  the  year  1772  was 
published  iM.  Hclvetius's  "  Happiness,  a  Poem, 
in  six  Cantos,  with  Fragments  of  some  Epistles," 
l2mo;  the  style  of  which  is.  In  general,  more 
stiff  and  affected  than  that  of  the  author's  prose, 
notwithstanding  that  It  contains  some  fine 
verses.  Instead  of  making  happiness  to  result 
from  virtue,  this  poem  is  intended  to  shew  that 
it  depends  on  the  cultivation  of  literature  and 
the  arts.  Nouv.  Did.  Hist.  Eulogium  prefixed 
to  the  Poem  abn.<e  mentioned.  Monthly  Rev.  June 
and  ^ug.  1750. — IVI. 

HELVICUS,  Christopher,  a  man  of  great 
learning.  In  history,  theology,  and  the  languages, 
was  the  son  of  a  minister  at  Sprendllngen  In 
Hesse,  where  he  was  born  in  1581.  He  studied 
at  Marpurg,  and  made  a  great  progress  at  a  very 
early  age.  in  1605  he  was  appointed  to  teach 
Greek  and  Hebrew  at  the  college  founded  by 
the  landgrave  at  Cnessen,  which  was  the  next 
year  erected  into  an  university.  In  1610  he 
was  raised  to  the  professorship  of  theology  In 
the  same  .seminary,  which  he  refused  to  quit, 
notwithstanding  several  offers  from  other  parts. 
As  he  was  a  master  of  rabbinical  learning,  the 
landgrave  sent  him  to  Frankfort  to  examine  the 
libraries  of  the  Jews  expelled  from  thence,  out 
of  which  he  purchased  several  books.  In  the 
height  of  his  reputation,  and  as  he  was  medi- 
tating several  consldeiable  works,  he  die      in 


161 7.  Helvicus  was  a  profound  grnmmarian, 
and  possessed  a  happy  method  of  teaching  the 
rudiments  of  languages.  He  likewise  composed 
various  grammars  and  lexicons,  and  a  book  of 
rules  for  writing  Greek  verse.  As  a  theologian 
he  composed  several  tracts  on  the  controversies 
between  the  Jews  and  Christians.  In  history 
he  Is  known  for  his  "  Chronological  Tables," 
first  published  in  1609  under  the  title  of  "  The- 
atrum  Historicum,  sive  Chronologiie  Systenia 
novum,"  folio.  This  was  the  most  correct  work 
of  the  kind  that  h;id  been  seen,  though  not 
exempt  from  faults,  one  source  of  which  was, 
the  credit  given  by  the  author  to  the  forgeries 
of  Annius  of  Viterbo.  He  likewise  composed 
a  "  Synopsis  of  Universal  History,"  deduced 
through  the  four  great  monarchies,  down  to  the 
year  1616;  also,  a  "  Chronological  Disser- 
tation on  the  seventy  Weeks  of  Daniel."  Several 
other  tracts  were  the  fruit  of  his  extraordinary 
industry  and  extensive  erudition.  I'reheri 
Theatr.      Bayle.—A. 

HELYOr,  Peter,  a  learned  French  friar, 
of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  was  descended 
from  a  respectable  family  of  English  extraction, 
and  born  at  Paris  In  the  year  1660.  He  em- 
braced the  ecclesiastical  life  In  the  year  1683,  ""^ 
the  convent  of  Picpus,  near  his  native  city, 
when,  according  to  tlie  custom  of  the  order,  he 
changed  his  original  name,  and  took  that  of 
father  Hippolytus.  Jn  the  course  of  his  missions 
he  made  two  journeys  to  Rome,  and  visited  the 
whole  of  Italy,  it  was  in  that  country  that  he 
projected,  and  made  considerable  progress  in 
preparing  for  the  press,  an  extensive  and  labo- 
rious work,  entitled  "  A  History  of  the  mo- 
nastic Orders,  religious  and  military,  and  of- 
the  secular  Congregations  of  both  Sexes,  which 
have  been  established  to  the  present  Time ; 
containing  an  Account  of  their  Origin,  Found- 
ation, Progress,  principal  Events,  Declension, 
Suppression,  or  Reformation,  and  the  Lives  of 
their  Founders  or  Reformers,  Illustrated  with 
Engravings  of  their  ditferent  Habits."  Having 
employed  himself  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years  on  this  work  in  Italy,  he  returned  to 
France,  where  he  w.is  successively  chosen  to 
fill  the  post  of  secretary  In  three  provinces  of 
his  order.  These  situations  furnished  him  with 
the  opportunity  of  collecting  additional  ma» 
terlals  from  the  different  institutions  which  he 
visited  during  a  period  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years,  and  of  finishing  the  composition  of  his 
work.  He  v/as  afterwards  twice  elected  Ac- 
finitor  of  his  order.  In  the  year  1714  he  began 
to  print  his  history.  In  quarto  ;  but  died  when 
the  filth  volume  v^as  in  the  press,  in  1716,  at 
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Picpii5,  when  he   was  about   fifty-cix  years  of 
age.     Four  other  volumes  of  this  \^or!c   vicre 
afterwards  printcti,  under  the  superintendence 
of  father  Maximillian  Bullot,  a  member  of  the 
same   society.     It    is  a   performance  which  is 
held    in   much  estimation,  on    account    of  the 
learned  research  which   it   displays,  and  its  su- 
perior accuracy,  on    the    whole,  to   the  other 
productions  of  the  same  description  ;  and  it  is 
written  in  a  style  which,  though  not  elegant,  is 
neat  and  easy.     A  kind   of  abridgment  of  this 
work  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1 72 1,  in 
four  volumes  octavo  j  which  is   said  to  be  but 
indifferently  executed,  and  valuable  only  for  its 
engravings.     Father  Helyot  was  also  the  author 
of  some  devotional  pieces,  of  whicli  that  most 
known    is    entitled    "   A   View    of    the   dying 
Christian,"   i2nio,  and  has  undergone   various 
impressions.     Alorert.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 
HEMMINGA,  Sixtus  de,  a  Dutch  mathe- 
matician in  the  sixteenth  century,  who  is  worthy 
of  being  noticed  for  the  spirit   and  ability  with 
which    he    exposed    the    absurdity   of   judicial 
astroloiTv    vvas  a  descendant  from    an    ancient 
and  noble  family  in  East  Friezland,  an<l  born  in 
the  year  1533.     He  was  educated  at  Louvain, 
where  he  chiefly  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
physic  and  the  mathematics,  and  became  well- 
grounded  in  the  dittcrent  branches  of  tlie  latter 
science,  particularly   m    astronomy,  uniler    the 
instructions  of  Rcinier  Gemma,  one  of  the  bcbt 
astronomers  of  his   time.      As   the   absurd  and 
unfounded  science  of  judicial  astrology  was  at 
that  time  professed  by  men  of  some  eminence 
and  reputation    in   the    literary   world,  among 
whom  were  Leowicz,  Cardan,  and  Luca  Gau- 
rico,  and  derived  reputation   from   the  support 
which  they  gave  it,  he  determined  to  enter  into 
a  formal  refutation  of  it,  on  principles  of  sci- 
ence, reason,  and  experience.     With  this  view 
he  entered  the  lists  against  those  cliampions  of 
astrology,  and  ably  exposed  their  pretended  art 
In  a  treatise  entitled  "  Astrologiw  Ratione    & 
Experientia  rcfutatK  Liber,"  published  at  Ant- 
werp in  1583,  quarto.   By  the  manner  in  which 
this   work   was  executed,  he  afforded   fair  ex- 

Sectations  that  tlie  interests  of  science  would  be 
enefitcd  by  his  subsequent  exertions  :  but  they 
were  unhappily  disappointed  by  his  premature 
death,  which  took  place  in  1570,  when  he  was 
only  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  Aldchior  Adam, 
de  yit.    Gi-rm.  Phil.  iS*.-.— M. 

HEMMINGIUS,  Nicholas,  a  learned 
Danish  divine  and  theological  professor  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  born  in  the  Isle  of 
Laiand,  in  the  year  1513.  Having  lost  his 
father  when  he  was  very  young,  the  care  of  his 


education   devolved  on  his   uncle,  who   was  a      • 
blacksmith.     But  humble  as   the  occupation  of 
the    latter   was,    he    found    means   to    support 
young  Nicholas  while  acquiring  the  rudiments 
of    learning    in    different     schools    in   Laiand, 
Falster,  and  Zealand,  and  afterwards  at  Lunden, 
while  studying    tlie   Greek   language,  which  at 
that  time  was  but  little  known  in  those  northern 
countries.     When  our  young  scholar  had  be- 
come a  proficient   in   the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages,   after  liaving  been   furnished    with   a 
small  stock  of  money  and  necessaries,  he  set 
out  for   the   university  of   Wittemberg,  where 
Melancthon  then  taught  with  high  reputation. 
On  his  journey,  however,  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  robbers,  who  so  com- 
pletely plundered   him,  that  he   arrived   at  the 
place  of   his   destination   in    a    most    destitute 
condition.      Here  his  unfortunate  case  excited 
commiseration,  particularly  in  the  heart  of  the 
benevolent  Melancthon,  through  whose   means 
he  obtained   a   temporary   relief.     At  Wittem- 
berg Hemniingius  continued  five  years,   during 
which  time  he  was   one  of  Melancthon's  most 
constant    auditors,    and   supported   himself   by 
private  teaching,  and  writing   for  less  studious 
scholars.     At  the   expiration   of  that  period  he 
returned    to  Denmark,  with   honourable   testi- 
monials to  his  abilities,  diligence,  and  improve- 
ment ;    and   a  letter   of  recommendation   from 
Melancthon,  which  proved  his  introduction  into 
the  family  of  a  noble  Dane,  in  the  capacity  of 
tutor  to  his  daughters.     Aftervrards  he  was  ap- 
pointed  minister  of  the  church  of  tlie   Holy- 
Ghost   at  Copenhagen  ;  which   promotion  was 
succeeded  by  his  nomination  to   the  professor- 
ship of  the   Hebrew  language  in  the  university 
of  that   city.      In   the   year    1557  he   took   his 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  immediately 
afterwards    was    made   professor   of  the   same 
faculty  at    Copenhagen.     The   duties   of   that 
olRce  he  discharged  with  distinguished   fidelity 
and    reputation,  till  the    year   1 579,  when    he 
was  declared  Emeritus,  and  permitted  to  retire 
from  his  labours,  with  the  reward  of  a  canonry 
in  tlie   church  of  Roschild.     That  preferment 
he  held  till  his  death  in  1600,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-seven  years.     He  was  so  far  from 
being  a  rigid  Lutheran,  that  he  was  principally 
instrumental   in  obtaining  a   decree  from  Fre- 
deric IL  by  which  his  subjects  were  forbidden  to 
sign  the  famous  Form  of  Concord,  or  to  bring 
copies  of  it  into  his  dominions.     In  one  of  his 
works,  he   expressed    himself  so  much   like  a 
Calvinist,  on  the   subject  of  the  real  presence, 
that  he  was   called   to  account  by  his    brother 
divuies  for  the  language  which  he  had  used, 
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and  obliged  to  make  a  recantation.  It  is  a  blot 
on  his  character  that  he  approved  of  and  com- 
mended the  execrable  conduct  of  Calvin  and 
the  magistrates  of  Geneva,  in  putting  Servctus 
to  death.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  variety 
of  exegetical,  didactic,  and  polemical  works, 
the  titles  of  whicli  are  inserted  in  the  last  of 
our  subjoined  authorities.  In  the  year  1586 
Simon  Goulart  published  "  A  Collection  of 
his  short  Theological  Treatises,"  at  Geneva,  in 
folio.  Melchlor  Adam,  di  Fit.  Theol.  ExUr. 
Bayle.      Thura  Hut.  Lit.  Datmuni. — M. 

HEMSTERHUIS,  Tiberius,  a  learned 
critic,  was  the  son  of  a  physician  of  Groningen, 
where  he  was  born  in  1685.  He  studied  first 
in  the  university  of  that  place,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Leyden,  principally  for  the  advantage 
of  attending  the  lectures  of  James  Perizonius. 
,  In  1705  he  was  invited  to  the  professorship  of 
mathematics  and  philosophy  in  the  iHustrioiis 
school  of  Amsterdam.  He  quitted  that  situation 
in  1 7 17,  on  being  chosen  Greek  professor  at 
Franekcr,  to  which  office  was  added  the  chair 
of  history  in  1738.  Both  these  professorships 
were  conferred  upon  him  at  Leyden  in  1740. 
He  died  there  in  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  his 
faculties  in  1766,  aged  eighty-one.  'J'he  ear- 
liest publication  of  this  learned  man  was  an 
edition  of  the  last  three  books  of  the  "  Ono- 
mascicon  of  Julius  Pollux,"  in  1706.  This 
labour  produced  a  complimentary  letter  to  him 
from  that  master  of  criticism,  Bentlcy  ;  which, 
however,  had  an  cfilct  which  the  writer  pro- 
bably never  intended.  For  it  contained  a  num- 
ber of  conjectural  emendations  of  his  own  on 
passages  of  the  comic  writers  cited  by  Pollux, 
the  wonderful  acutfeness  of  which  so  over- 
whelmed his  young  correspondent  with  a  sense 
of  inferiority,  that  he  determined  never  again 
to  open  a  Greek  book.  In  a  short  time,  liow- 
ever,  this  fit  of  diffidence  went  off,  and  he 
made  the  better  resolution  of  emulating,  as 
much  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  man  who  had  so 
much  excited  Jiis  admiration.  His  other  pub- 
lications were :  "  Select  Dialogues,  and  the 
Timon,  of  Lucian,"  iToS  ;  part  of  an  edition 
of  the  sime  author,  which  appeared  in  1743,  in 
three  volumes  quarto  ;  "  The  Plutus  of  Aristo- 
phanes, with  the  Scholia  and  Notes,"  1744; 
"  Notes  and  Emendations  on  Xenophon  Ephe- 
sius,"  inserted  in  the  Miscellanea  Critica  of 
Amsterdam;  "  Observations  on  Chrysostom's 
Homily  on  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,"  in  Ra- 
phelius's  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament ; 
"  Inaugural  Speeches;"  "  Letters  to  1.  M. 
Gesner  and  ethers."    Hemsterhuis  is  accounted 


a  very  excellent  critic,  both  from  the  v.ist  extent 
of  his  erudition,  and  his  sagacity  in  applying  it. 
Ruhnkaiii  Elog.   lib.  Hemsteihuiii. —  A. 

HENAO,  Gabriel  de,  a  learned  Spanish 
Jesuit  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  in 
the  year  161 1.  He  entered  into  the  order  at  Sa- 
lamanca, when  he  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in  tliet 
university.  After  teaching  philosophy  and  sco- 
lastic  theology,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity,  created  professor  of  po- 
sitive theology,  and  appointed  rector  of  the 
university.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
posts  with  great  reputation,  and  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Spain.  He 
was  also  consulted  from  all  quarters  in  cases  of 
conscience.  Llis  works  consist  of  eleven  volumes 
folio,  all  in  the  Latin  language.  Nine  of  them 
comprise  treatises  on  philosophical,  theological, 
and  controversial  subjects,  no  less  than  three 
being  employed  on  the  discussion  and  refutation 
of  Molina's  opinions,  and  particularly  his  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  predestination 
and  free-will  by  a  kind  of  prescience  in  the 
deity,  which  in  the  schools  was  denominated 
scientia  viedin.  The  tenth  and  eleventh  volumes 
are  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  antiquities  of 
Biscay,  and  furnish  the  reader  with  much 
curious  and  interesting  matter.  They  are  en- 
titled "  Biscaya  illustrata."  There  were  also 
many  other  smaller  pieces  published  by  this 
Jesuit,  whose  death  took  place  in  1704,  when 
he  was  about  ninety-three  years  of  age,  after 
having  continued  to  officiate  as  professor  till 
within  three  years  of  that  event.  Morcri. — M. 
HENAULT  or  Hesnault,  Charles- 
John-Francis,  president  in  parliament,  a  writer 
in  history  and  belles-lettres,  born  at  Paris  in 
1685,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer-general.  He 
was  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  congre- 
g-.ition  of  the  Oratory,  where  he  acquired  a  taste 
for  elegant  literature.  On  entering  the  world 
he  obtained  the  prize  of  the  French  Academy  in 
1707  by  a  poem.  He  became  an  associate  of 
that  body  in  1723,  and  was  likewise  received 
into  tlie  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  other 
learned  assemblies.  His  civil  honours  and  em- 
ployments were  those  of  honorary  president  of 
the  inquests  in  parliament,  and  supcriniendant 
of  the  finances  of  the  queen's  household.  He 
was  a  very  amiable  n-.an  in  society,  kept  a  good 
table,  and  supported  that  union  of  the  polite 
with  the  literary  character  which  has  been  more 
common  in  France  than  in  any  other  country. 
A''oltaire  has  celebrated  this  happy  combination 
in  his  person,  in  the  following  lines  : 
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Lf  1  femmes  I'ont  pris  fore  souvcnt 
Puur  un  ignorant  agriabie  ; 
Lc!i  gens  en  'i  pour  un  bavaiit ; 
Et  It  dicu  jouflu  de  !a  uible 
I'our  un  cunnoibseur  si  gourmand. 

Lettn a  M.  Knavt. 

The  work  by  which  the  president  Henault  is 
best  known  is  his  "  Abrege  Chronologique 
de  I'Histoire  de  France,"  1768,  two  volumes 
quarto,  three  volumes  octavo.  This  is  a  very 
excellent  abridgment  of  all  that  is  most  ifn- 
portant  in  French  history,  in  which  the  leading 
facts  arc  thrown  into  a  tabular  form,  but  por- 
traits are  given  of  many  celebrated  persons,  and 
short  dissertations  on  several  important  historical 
topics.  Though  it  is  not  free  from  mistakes,  it 
is  upon  the  whole  the  best  guide  that  can  be 
followed  in  Frencli  history  and  chronology.  To 
accuse  it  of  a  degree  of  dryness,  is  only  to  say, 
that  it  is  that  concise  work  which  the  author 
intended.  It  has  been  translated  into  various 
languages,  and  has  served  as  a  model  for  other 
national  histories  of  a  like  kind,  but  none  of 
equal  excellence  with  itself.  Of  Henault's  other 
publislied  works  arc  several  academical  ha- 
rangues ;  an  historical  tragedy  in  p-ose  on  the 
reign  of  Francis  II.  ;  some  comedies  and  other 
dramatic  pieces  represented  in  private  societies; 
fugitive  poems,  &c.  Of  these  miscellaneous 
works,  two  volumes  i2mo  were  printed  in 
1768.  The  president  lived  in  general  esteem, 
and  closed  along  life  at  Paris  in  1770.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.      Necrohg.  Franc. — A. 

HENAULT  or  Hesnault,  John,  a  French 
poet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  son 
of  a  baker  at  Paris.  lie  travelled  into  the 
Low-countries  and  England  ;  and  upon  his  re- 
turn became  known  by  his  poems  to  the  mu- 
nificent Foucquct,  who  patronised  him.  On 
the  fall  of  this  minister,  Henault  composed  a 
very  severe  satirical  sonnet  against  his  enemy 
and  successor  Colbert,  which  was  much  re- 
peated. The  author  wished  afterwards  to  sup- 
press all  the  copies  of  his  composition,  but  it 
■was  beyond  his  power.  A  collection  of  his 
poems  was  published  in  1670.  One  of  the 
pieces  in  it,  the  sonnet  "  On  an  Abortion,"  oc- 
casioned by  an  accident  which  befel  a  young  lady 
of  family,  excited  the  public  notice  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree,  and  for  a  time  occupied  all 
Paris  with  the  discussion  of  its  merits,  which, 
after  all,  consist  only  in  two  or  three  strong 
antitheses.  Henault  was  addicted  to  the  Kpi- 
curean  philosophy,  and  brings  forward  his  sen- 
timents in  several  of  his  works.  He  is  said 
even  to  have  gone  to  Holland  for  the  purpose 
of  conversing  with   Spinoza,  who  found   him 


but  shallow  in  his  notions.  It  is  therefore  little 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  approach  of  death 
cave  him  different  views  of  things,  and  threw 
him  entirely  into  the  power  of  hix  confessor. 
He  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  but  v.-ith  decency' 
and  refinement.  His  taste  caused  him  to  be 
consulted  as  an  oracle  in  polite  literature,  and 
he  \vas  the  poetical  instructor  of  madame  des 
rioulieres.  Voltaire  says  of  him,  "  that  he 
would  have  had  a  very  great  reputation  if  the 
three  first  books  of  liis  translation  o*  Lucretius 
had  appeared,  and  had  been  written  in  the  same 
manner  as  what  remains  of  the  commencement 
of  the  work."  The  lest  part,  it  seems,  was  a 
sacrifice  to  the  rigour  of  his  confessor.  His 
printed  works  consist  of  sonnets,  of  letters  in 
verse  and  prose,  and  of  an  imitation  of  two  acts 
of  theTroas  of  .Soneca.  Henault  died  in  1682, 
leaving  a  daughter,  who  took  the  veil.  Bayh. 
Sihk  de  Louis  XII.      Noiiv.  Did.  Hist.— A. 

HENGIST,   the   first  Saxon  chief  who  ob- 
tained a  settlement  in  Britain,  was  in  high  es- 
teem among  his  countrymen,  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  coast  of  Germany,  on  account  of  his 
valour,   and  supposed  descent  from  the  deified 
Woden.      When  the  dispirited  Britons,  unable 
to  resist  the  incursions  of  the  Scots  and  Picts, 
sent  a  suppliant  emb.issy  to  implore  the  aid  of 
the  Saxons,  Hengist  and  his  brother  Horsa  ac- 
cepted  the   invitation,    and    in    the   year    449 
brought  over  in  three  ships  a  body  of  sixteen 
hundred  men,  whom  they  disembarked  in  the 
isle  of  Thanet.     Joining  the  British  army,  they 
marched  against  the  invaders,  whom  they  met 
and  defeated  with  great  slaughter  near  Stam- 
ford.    A  reinforcement  of  five  thousand  of  their 
countrymen    confirmed    them    in    the    design 
which  they  seem  soon  to^have  adopted,  of  esta- 
blishing themselves  in  the  country  they  came  to 
defend.      For  this  purpose  they  made  a  peace 
with  the  Picts  and  Scots  ;  and  finding  occasion 
to  quarrel  with  the  Britons  about  their  promised 
rewards,  they  commenced  open  hostilities  with 
tliem.      The    weak    and   vicious    British    king 
Voriigern   was    deposed  by  his   subjects,   and 
his    son   Vortimer   was  placed    at  their  head. 
Under  his  command  miny  battles  were  fought 
between    the   Britons    and   the   continually   in- 
creasing   bands  of  Saxons,    in    one  of  which, 
fought  near  Aylesford  in  Kent,  Hors.t  was  slain. 
Hengist,  now  become  sole  commander,  ot  the 
Saxons,  carried  his  arms  through  the  country, 
committing  the    most  cruel    dev.istations,    and 
sparing  neither  age  nor  sex.     By  a  victory  at 
Crayford  he  became  entire  ma.ster  of  Kent,  of 
which  district   he  took  the  title  of  king,  about 
tight  years  after  his  fust  arrival.     His  brother 
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Octa,  with  his  son,  brought  over  a  new  tribe  of 
Saxons,  who  established  themselves  in  Northum- 
berland, and  thus  divided  the  forces  of  the  na- 
tives.    They  still,  however,  under  the  conduct 
of  Aurclius  Ambrosius,  resisted  their  new    in- 
vaders, with  more  courage  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  their  former  pusillanimity.    Hen- 
gist  by  repeated  victories  securely  fixed  himself 
in  liis  acquired  kingdom,  which  comprehended, 
besides  Kent,  the  present  counties  of  Middle- 
sex, Essex,  and  part  of  Surrey.     He  made  Can- 
terbury the  seat  of  royalty,  where  he  died  about 
4S8,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  transmitting  his 
dominions  to  his  posterity.    Hume.  Henry. — A. 
HENICHIUS,    John,    a    learned    German 
Lutheran  divine  and  professor  of  divinitv  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  the  son  of  a  minister 
at  \\  inhusen,  and  born  in  the  year  1616.  After 
going  through  a  course  of  classical  learning  at 
Zell  and  Lunenburg,  he  was  sent  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Helmstadt,  in  the  year  1634,  •vi'here  he 
applied  himsjlf  with  diligence  to  his  studies  for 
four  years,  and  was  then  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  doctor   in   philosophy.      Having   afterwards 
read  some  lectures,  and  presided  as  moderator 
in  some  acr.dcmic  disputations,  he  acquired  the 
intimate    friendship    of   Dr.  CaJixtus    and   Dr. 
Horneius,  two  celebrated  divines,  and  from  his 
connection  with  the   former,  appears   to  have 
imbibed  the  same  sentiments  as  he  held  on  the 
subject  of  peace  and  union  among  the  different 
protestant  sects.     In  1649  he  went  to  HildiS- 
heiin,  where  he  lived  about  three  years  in  the 
house   of  a  man   of  rank   and  merit.       After- 
wards he  spent  some  time  with  the  learned  ci- 
vilian Jamc^s  Lampadius,  at  Hanover;   and  in 
the  year  1643  was  appointed  professor  of  meta- 
pliysics,   ami  of  the  Hebrew  language,  in  the 
university  of  Rinthel.     In  1645  ^'-^  removed  to 
J^ardewic,  wliere  he  h.nd  been  appointed  .'•upcr- 
intendant  of  the  churches  in  th;it  district,      lor 
live  ycai's  he    executed   the   functions   of   that 
office  with  so  much  diligence,    that  Augustus 
duke  of  Brunswic   was   desirous  f.f  entrusting 
to  him  tlie  inspection  of  the  whole  diocese  of 
"Wolfenbuttle  ;  but   he  declined  the  acceptance 
of  io  weighty  a  charge.     Indeed  he  had  so  in- 
jitrcd  his  health  by  the  fatigues  attending  his 
manner  of  cotiducting  th.e  superintendcncy  at 
Bardewic,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  resign 
that  employment.     In    the  year    165 1    he    re- 
turned to  Rinthel,  where  he  had  been  appointed 
professor  of  divinity,  and  was  about  the  same 
time  adinitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  that 
faculty.       Soon    afterwards    he    was   appointed 
a  member  of  the  ecelesiastic.d  consistory,  and 
made  inspector  of  the  churches  iu  the  county 


of  Schawemburg.  In  these  official  situations 
he  conducted  himself  with  great  candour  and 
moderation,  and  was  earnestly,  but  in  vain,  de- 
sirous of  bringing  about  an  union  between  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists.  By  his  efforts 
for  tliat  purpose  he  provoked  the  calumnies  of 
some  malignant  zealots.  He  died  at  Rinthel  in 
167 1,  when  he  was  about  fifty-five  years  old. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  which  re- 
flect credit  on  his  abilities  and  erudition,  and 
among  others,  of  "  Compendium  Sacra;  Theo- 
logise,"  1657,  octavo;  "  De  Veritate  Religi- 
onis  Christiana;,"  1667,  121T10,  which  is  a  good 
supplement  to  that  of  Grotius  on  the  same 
subject  ;  "  Institutioncs  Theologies, "  1666, 
quarto  ;  "  Historic  Ecclesiastics  &c  Civilis," 
Par's  I.  1669,  Pars  II.  167c,  Pars  III.  1674, 
quarto  ;  together  with  "  Di::s;rtations,"  ''  jjis- 
putations,"  &c.  of  which  some  of  the  titles 
may  be  found  in  Bayle. — M. 

Henley,  John,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Oiii/cr  Henlfx,  an  English  clergyman,  whose 
singular  prostitution  of  his  talents  occasioned 
his  being  noticed  by  the  historians,  and  hung  up 
to  infamy  by  the  satirists  of  his  time,  was  the 
son  of  a  clergyman  at  Melton-.'Vlowbray  in 
Leicestershire,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year 
17^2.  lie  was  educated  in  classical  learning, 
first  in  the  free-school  of  his  native  town,  and 
afterwards  at  Okeham  in  Rutland,  under  able 
masters,  by  whom  he  ?ppear3  to  have  been  well 
grounded  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 
About  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  entered  of 
St.  John's  college,  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  it  is  probable,  from  the  attention 
paid  to  him  some  time  after  he  had  quitted  col- 
lege, that  his  behaviour  was  upon  the  whole 
commendable,  and  not  marked  by  any  glaring 
eccentricities.  W'liile  he  was  an  under-gradu- 
ate,  he  transmitted  a  letter  to  the  author  of  the 
Spectator,  abounding  in  quaintness  and  local 
wit,  which  they  tliought  worthy  of  being  in- 
serted in  the  396ih  number  of  that  work. 
After  he  had  been  admitted  to  his  degree  of 
B.A.  he  was  invited  by  the  trustees  of  the 
school  in  Melton-Mowbray  to  assist  in,  and 
then  to  take  the  direction  of,  that  seminary, 
which  under  his  care  was  increased,  and  raised 
from  a  declining  to  a  flourishing  condition. 
Here,  he  says,  he  establisiied  a  practice  of  im- 
proving elocution,  by  ihe  public  recital  of  pass- 
ages from  tlic  classics,  in  the  mornings  and 
afternoons,  as  well  as  orations,  &;c.  While  he 
contiinied  in  this  situation,  he  was  invited  by  a 
letter  from  the  reverend  Mr.  Ncwcome,  to  be  a 
candidate  for  a  fellowship  in  his  college ;  but 
as  ho  had  been  for  some  time  absent  from  the 
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university,  and  had  therefore  lessened  his  per- 
sonal interest,  he  decli:;ed  standing  for  that 
place.  At  Melton  Mowbray,  likewise,  he  began 
his  "  Universal  Grammar,"  and  finished  ten 
languages,  with  dissertations  prefixed;  and  he 
also  wrote  his  poem  on  "  Esther,"  which  wns 
favourably  received  by  the  public.  Having 
been  a<lmitted  into  orders,  he  obtained  the  cur- 
acy of  his  fiative  town,  where  he  acquired  some 
celebrity  as  a  preacher,  particularly  by  some 
sermons  which  he  delivered  on  public  occa- 
*ions.  The  praise  which  he  received  on  ac- 
count of  these  performances,  inflated  him  with 
vanity,  and  led  him  to  flatter  himself,  that  if 
his  talents  were  exercised  on  a  scene  moro 
worthy  of  him,  he  should  infallibly  rise  to  that 
eminence  of  wh.ich  he  thought  himself  deser\'- 
jng.  Under  the  influence  of  tliis  persuasion, 
he  resigned  his  school  and  his  curacy,  and  de- 
termined to  try  his  fortune  in  the  metropolis. 
He  came  to  London  with  numerous  recom- 
mendatory letters  from  considerable  persons  in 
the  country,  both  among  the  clergy  and  the 
laity;  where  he  commenced  his  career  by  ob- 
taining a  lectureship  in  the  city,  and  preaching 
charity-sermons  in  different  churches.  On 
these  occasions,  if  we  are  to  credit  his  own  ac- 
count, he  was  more  numcrou>ly  followed,  and 
raised  more  morujy  for  the  objects  which  he  re- 
commended, than  any  other  preacher,  however 
dignified  or  distinguished.  But  his  labours 
were  not  confined  to  his  pulpit  services  ;  for  at 
difl^erent  periods  he  published  several  pieces :  as 
a  translation  of  "  Pliny's  Epistles,"  of  difl^ercnt 
works  of  the  abbe  Vertot,  of  "  Montfaucou's 
Italian  Travels,"  and  other  works.  He  had 
been  for  some  time  reader,  either  at  St.  George's 
chapel,  Queen's-square,  or  at  St.  John's  cliapcl, 
near  Ikdford-row,  when  the  lectureship  of  his 
chapel  becoming  vacant,  he  offered  himself  a 
candidate  for  it.  Having  given  olTence  while 
preaching  his  first  probation  sernion  by  his 
action,  in  his  second  he  endeavoured  to  satisfy 
his  auiiitory  of  the  unreasonableness  of  except- 
ing against  him  on  that  ground,  by  proving  that 
action  was  an  essential  branch  of  oratory.  But 
however  ingeniously  he  pressed  his  argument, 
his  tasteless  hearers,  to  his  great  mortification, 
thought  proper  to  elect  a  rival  candidate.  The 
chagrin  which  he  felt  at  this  disappointment 
was  still  further  heightened,  by  the  repulse 
which  was  given  to  his  application  for  a  Lon- 
don living.  He  had  been  presenteil  to  a  -.mall 
benefice  in  the  country,  by  the  earl  of  Maccles- 
field ;  but  it  was  not  for  a  sacond  rustication, 
as  he  informs  us,  that  he  left  the  fields  and  the 
»wain«  of  Arcadia,  to  visit  the  great  city.     Uc 
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had  received  a  promise  from  a  great  man  of 
being  fixed  in  town  ;  but  when  he  pressed  for 
the  fulfilment  of  it,  met  with  an  answer  that  com- 
pletely ruined  his  hopes  of  any  Lonilon  prefer- 
ment. Irritated  by  these  disappointments,  and 
possessing  abundant  confidence  in  his  own 
powers,  which  he  doubted  not  would  secure 
him  the  support  of  the  public,  he  laid  the  plan 
of  his  lectures,  and  rciigned  his  benefice,  and 
the  otiier  appointments  which  he  held  in  the 
ehurch. 

Mr.  Henley  now  opened  a  chapel,  which  he 
called  his  Oratory,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newport-market,  where  he  assumed,  or  ac- 
quired, the  title  of  Orator  Henley,  and  for  some 
time,  by  possessing  a  good  voice  and  forcible 
delivery,  by  making  the  most  bold  and  impu- 
dent pretensions  to  unrivalled  learning  and  uni- 
versal knowledge,  and  by  descending  to  the  use 
of  the  most  scurrilous  censorlousness,  low  vul- 
gar wit,  contemptible  buffoonery,  and  a  fre- 
cjuent  levity  of  expression  bordering  at  least 
upon  profaneness,  he  attracted  crowded  audi- 
tories, particularly  from  among  the  lower  classes. 
After  some  years  he  removed  his  lectures  to  a 
large  room  between  Lincoln's-inn-fields  and 
Clare-market,  where  he  continued  tiicm  till  his 
death,  but  with  declining  popularity,  and  fre- 
quently practising  the  most  miserable  tricks  to 
draw  a  crowd  together,  and  to  collect  some 
money.  For  some  time  he  preached,  or  lec- 
tured, on  Sundays  upon  theological  subjects, 
and  on  Wednesdays  upon  miscellaneous  topics; 
but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  confined  the 
display  of  his  talents  to  Sundays  only.  Among 
other  subjects,  politics  were  frequently  intro- 
duced by  him  into  the  pulpit;  ami  in  the  year 
1746  he  exercised  so  much  indecency  in  his  re- 
flections on  the  reigning  family,  and  the  zealous 
supporters  of  government,  that  by  tiie  warrant 
of  the  earl  of  Clicsterfield,  then  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state,  lie  was  taken  into  the 
custody  of  a  messenger,  in  order  to  be  examin- 
ed on  a  charge  of  endeavouring  to  alicnati;  the 
minds  of  liis  m.ijesty's  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance. After  a  confinement  of  some  days, 
however,  he  was  admitted  to  bail.  Occasion- 
ally, Dr.  Warburton  says,  he  did  Mr.  Pope  the 
honour  of  declaiming  against  him  ;  in  return 
for  which  that  poet  has  thus  hiKl  him  up  to  in- 
famy in  the  third  book  of  tlie  Dunciad: 

"  Bur,  where  cnch  science  llfis  its  modern  type, 
H";ory  licr  por,  divinity  his  pipe, 
While  proud  philosopliy  repines  to  *\\o\v — 
Dlslicnctt  sight  ! — his  hrccchcs  rent  below; 
Imbrown'd  witli  iKitivc  bronic,  lo  !   Henley  standi, 
Tuning  his  voice,  and  bnlancio.-  hi'.  hand«. 
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How  flaent  nonsense  trickles  from  his  tongue  ! 
How  sweet  tlie  periods,  neither  said  nor  sung! 
Still  break  the  benches,  Henley!   with  thy  strain, 
V'hile  Kennet,  Hjrc,  and  Gibson,  preach  in  Viin. 
Oh  great  restorer  of  the  gnod  old  stage, 
Preacher  at  once,  and  Ziny  of  thy  age  I 
Oh  worthy  thou  of  hgypt's  wise  abodes, 
A  decent  priest,  where  monkeys  were  the  gods  I 
But  fate  with  butchers  placed  thy  priestly  stall. 
Meek  modern  Faith  to  murder,  hack,  and  niawl: 
And  bade  ihee  live  to  crown  Britannia's  praise. 
In  Toland's,  Tindal's,  and  in  Woolston's  days.'' 

This  eccentric  man  struck  medals,  which  he 
ilispersed  as  tickets  among  his  subscribers ;  of 
wliich  the  device  was  a  star,  rising  to  the  me- 
ridian, with  this  motto,  j^d  summa;  and  below, 
InveniLtm  viatii  aut  faciam.  His  other  auditors 
paid  one  shilling  each  for  admittance.  In  or- 
der to  fill  his  oratory,  he  was  accustomed  every 
Saturday  to  print  an  advertisement  in  the  Daily 
Advertiser,  containing  the  subject  of  his  in- 
tended discourse  on  the  following  Sunday  even- 
ing. This  advertisement  had  a  sort  of  motto 
prefixed  to  it,  which  was  generally  a  sneer  at 
some  public  transaction  of  the  preceding  week. 
Among  his  other  tricks  to  get  ntoney,  it  is  well 
known  that  he  once  drew  together  a  great 
number  of  shoeinakers,  by  announcing  that  he 
would  communicate  to  them  a  secret  of  making 
shoes  in  a  very  expeditious  manner ;  which 
proved  to  be  only  by  cutting  off  the  tops  of 
ready-made  boots.  To  shelter  himself  against 
the  resentment  of  persons  who  on  such  occa- 
sions might  be  duped  by  him,  he  had  a  number 
of  butchers  in  his  pay,  who  were  always  in 
readiness  to  defend  him.  He  died  in  the  year 
1756.  He  was  the  author  of  a  weekly  paper, 
abounding  in  nonsense,  and  called  "  The  Hyp 
Doctor,"  for  which  he  received  a  hundred 
pounds  per  annum.  He  is  a  principal  figure 
in  two  of  Hogartl^'s  satirical  prints.  In  the 
lirst  he  is  christening  a  child ;  and  in  the  other, 
called  "  The  Oratory,"  he  is  represented  on  a 
scaffold,  with  a  monkey  by  his  side,  over  whom 
is  written  the  word  miien,  and  a  box  of  pills  and 
"  The  Hyp  Doctor"  lying  beside  him.  Over 
his  head  are  the  words  "  The  Oratory  :  Inveniam 
viam,  aut  faciam  ;"  and  over  the  door,  "  In- 
grcdere  ut  proficias."  A  parson  is  receiving 
money  for  admission,  under  whom  are  the 
words,  "  The  Treasury."  A  butcher  stands  as 
porter.  On  the  left  hand  are  seen  Modesty  in 
a  cloud  ;  Felly  in  a  coach  ;  a  gibbet  prepared  for 
Merit  -,  people  laughing  ;  and  one  marked  "  The 
Scout,"  iiitrodut,ing  a  puritan  divine.  Oratory 
Transactions.  Emi/. Brit.  Cent.  Mag.  April,  1 7 86, 
Isfr.  XirMf'i  Aner.  '.f  Hog.irth. — M. 
HENNINGES,  Jerom,  a  native  of  Germany, 


and  a  disciple  of  Melancthon,  distinguished  him- 
self by  Ills  genealogical  researches.  He  pub- 
lished at  Hamburg  in  1596  "  Genealogi.e  Fa- 
niiliannn  Saxoniearum,"  folio.  It  was  followed 
in  ijfjSby  "  Theatrum  Genealogicum,  omnium 
y£tatum  and  Monarchiarum  Familias  complcc- 
tens,"  Alagikb.  four  volunKS  folio:  a  vast  com- 
pilation, containing  the  Jewish  families  from 
Adam  down  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ; 
the  origin  of  all  other  nations,  and  the  families 
of  the  second  and  third  monarchies ;  the  fami- 
lies of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy  ;  and  those  of 
all  the  principal  modern  kingdoms.  It  is  a  very 
copious  work,  but  deficient  in  exactness.  His 
German  genealogies  are  reckoned  the  most 
valuable.      Moreri.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hiit. — A. 

HENNUYER,  John,  a  French  prelate  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  deserves  to  have  his 
name  handed  down  with  honour  to  posterity, 
for  the  humanity  and  spirit  with  which  he  op- 
posed the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  IX.,  was  born  at  St.  Qu^intint 
in  Pieardy,  in  tlie  year  1497-  He  was  educated 
in  the  college  of  Navarre,  at  Paris,  and  passed 
through  various  offices  in  that  society  befoi'e  the 
year  1539,  when  he  was  admitted  to  t!ie  degree 
of  doctor  by  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theo- 
logy in  the  college  of  Navarre,  and  was  chosen 
to  superintend  the  studies  of  Anthony  of  Bour- 
bon, afterwards  king  of  Navarre.  In  1553  he 
was  chosen  confessor  to  Henry  II. ;  and  in  1557 
was  nominated  to  the  sec  of  Lodeve,  from 
which,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  translated 
to  that  of  Lisieux.  In  this  situation  he  acquired 
immortal  honour,  by  resisting  the  barbarous  in- 
tention of  the  court  to  follow  up  the  massacre  ?X 
Paris  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  by  the  murder 
of  the  Protestants  in  his  diocese.  And  when  the 
king's  lieutenant  in  the  province  produced  the 
order  which  he  had  received  to  put  to  death  the 
Protestants  at  Lisieux,  our  prelate  had  the  virtue 
to  resist  its  being  carried  into  execution,  and 
signed  a  formal  and  official  declaration  of  his 
opposition.  Notwithstanding  the  bigotry  of  the 
court,  this  act  of  virtue,  instead  of  provoking 
the  resentment  of  the  king,  extorted  from  him  a 
commendation  of  the  bishop's  firmness  and  hu- 
manity, who  gained  more  converts  by  his  mild- 
ness of  persuasion,  than  the  instruments  of  the 
court  by  their  cruelties  and  persecutions.  He 
died  in  the  year  1577,  at  which  time  he  was 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  theology  at  Paris.  Aio- 
reri.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

HENRY  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  surnamed 
THE  Fowler,  was  son  of  Otho  duke  of  Saxony, 
by  a  daughter  ot  tlie  emperor  Arnulph.  He  was 
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himself  d^uke  of  Saxony,  ami  bore  prent  sway  in 
the  empire,  when  tlie  emperor  Conr;!d  I.,  on  liis 
death-bed,  sent  him  the  insignia  of  his  olTice  ; 
and  an  assembly  of  the  principal  nobles  con- 
firmed him  in  the  imperial  dignity  in  919.  Mis 
first  care  was  to  restore  concord  among  the 
princes  of  Germany,  in  which  he  succeeded. 
He  next  gave  a  complete  defeat  to  the  Hun- 
garians who  had  invaded  his  dominions ;  and 
then,  marching  northwards  against  the  Vandals, 
he  drove  them  out  of  Saxony,  and  exterminated 
the  whole  nation  on  the  shore  of  the  Baltic. 
He  was  victorious  over  the  Danes,  Sclavonians, 
and  Bohemians,  and  took  prisoner  Winceslaus, 
the  king  of  the  latter  nation,  whom,  alter  a  long 
captivity,  he  restored  to  his  throne.  In  the 
treaty  which  he  entered  into  at  Bonn  in  922, 
with  Charles  the  Simple,  he  set  aside  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  house  of  France  to  tlie  empire. 
When  that  prince  was  deposed  by  his  nobles, 
Henry  espoused  his  cause.  The  chief  purpose 
of  his  interference  seems,  however,  to  seize 
Lorrain  from  Raoul  duke  of  Burgundy.  In  the 
end,  he  was  contented  to  receive  homage  from 
the  duke  of  that  province.  'i"he  emperor  tlicn 
employed  himself  in  regulalin^^  the  police  of  his 
dominions,  and  in  propagating  the  Christian  re- 
ligion among  the  neighbouring  heathen  tribes. 
His  arms  were  still  actively  engaged  in  repelling 
invasions.  On  the  expiration  of  a  truce  with 
the  Hungarians,  upon  his  refusal  to  pay  the 
usual  tribute,  they  made  an  irruption  in  932 
with  a  prodigious  army,  the  main  body  of 
which  he  defeated  before  Wersburg  with  great 
slaughter.  Having  now  restored  peace  and 
good  order  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  he  re- 
solved to  comply  with  the  pope's  invitation  to 
receive  from  him  the  imperial  crown  in  Rome. 
He  set  out  for  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army,  but 
being  attacked  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  on  the 
road,  he  returned  to  Mansleben,  where  he  died 
in  936,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  He  had  the  satis- 
faction, before  his  decease,  of  seeing  the  suc- 
cession to  the  empire  settled  by  tlic  princes 
upon  his  son  Otho.  Henry  I.  is  accounted  the 
ables";  and  greatest  sovereign  of  his  time,  equally 
qualified  lor  the  duties  of  war  and  peace,  and 
zealously  attached  to  the  interests  of  religion. 
AM.  UniviTs.  Hist. —  A. 

HENRY  II.  emperor, born  in  972,  was  duke 
of  Bivaria,  when  he  was  elected  in  1002  to  suc- 
ceed his  cousin  Otho  III.  on  the  imperial  throne. 
He  began  his  reign  with  reducing  to  submission 
his  rival  Herman  duke  of  Suabia.  The  trou- 
bles excited  in  Germany  by  the  king  of  Poland, 
and  a  revolt  of  the  Sclaves  in  the  north,  gave 
employ  to  his  arms  for  some  time  ;  and  it  was 


not  till  100?,  tiiat  he  was  able  to  marr!\  into 
Italy,  and  receive  the  crown  at  Pavia.  On  liis 
return  to  Germany,  the  war  was  renewed  with 
the  king  of  Poland,  who  had  possessed  himself 
of  Bohemia,  and  Lorrain  also  became  a  scene  of 
tumult.  These  multiplied  troubles  gave  the 
emperor  such  a  distaste  to  his  toilsome  grandeur, 
that  he  was  with  dilfieulty  dissuaded  irom  quit- 
ting his  throne  and  retiring  to  a  monastery.  He, 
however,  resumed  his  activity,  andin  ioi4repns5- 
ed  into  Italy,  and  received  the  crown  at  Rome 
from  pope  Benedict  VIII.,  to  whom  he  promised 
fidelity.  A  renewal  of  war  with  the  king  of 
Poland,  and  expeditions  into  Transjurane  Bur- 
gundy and  Saxony,  employed  him  after  his  re- 
turn. When  he  had  happily  terminated  these 
alFairs,  he  was  much  disquieted  by  calumnious 
reports  spread  against  the  honour  of  his  empress 
Cunegunda,  who  is  said  to  have  vindicated  her- 
self by  undergoing  the  ordeal.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  his  superstition  led  him  to  live  with 
her  in  a  state  of  perpetual  continence,  so  that 
any  conjugal  dishonour  he  underwent  is  neither 
to  be  wondered  at  nor  pitied.  The  predatory 
incursions  of  the  Saracens  in  the  southern  part 
of  Italy,  and  the  encroachments  oi  tlu;  Greeks, 
caused  the  pope  to  repair  to  the  emperor's  re- 
sidence at  Bamberg,  and  implore  his  aid.  Henry 
marched  into  Italy  a  third  time,  in  102 1,  and  re- 
duced the  pro^inecs  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  But, 
hisarmy  being  considerably  diminished  by  disease, 
he  returned  to  Germany.  The  last  transacrten 
of  his  reign,  was  an  interview  with  Robert 
king  of  France,  in  which  they  agreed  upon  cer- 
tain regulations  of  ehureh  and  state,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  their  respective  dominions.  He  died 
soon  after  at  Grun,  near  1  laiberstadt,  in  1024, 
after  a  prosperous  but  unquiet  reign  of  twenty- 
two  years.  T'he  profound  reverence  of  f  lenry  II. 
to  the  church,  whose  bishops  in  council  he  ad- 
dressed on  his  knees,  together  with  his  absurd 
continence,  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  the 
Hoi,Y  •,  and  both  he  and  his  empress  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Romish  catalogue  of  saints. 
Mid,  Uriivers.  hist.     Aioreri.  —  A. 

H£NRY  III.  emperor,  surnamed  the  BL-tcic, 
at  tlie  age  of  twenty-two  succeeded  to  the  em- 
pire on  the  decease  of  his  father,  Conrail  II.,  in 
1039.  He  was  immediately  cngiigcd  in  arms 
against  the  duke  of  Bohemia,  who  refused  to 
pay  him  tribute,  and  whom  he  subdued  in  the 
second  campaign.  He  then  undertook  to  expel 
one  Ovo  from  the  throne  of  Hungary,  which  he 
had  usurped  from  Peter  ;  in  which  lie  finally 
succeeded.  In  1046  he  marched  into  Italy, 
where  three  popes  had  been  contending  for  the 
lioly  see,  which  at  length  was  conferred  upon  a 
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fourtli  competitor,  Gregory  VI.     The  emperor, 
olFi^ndtd  at   this  election  without   his  consent, 
afrer  being  crowned  at  Milan,  convoked  a  coun- 
cil at  Sutri,  whicli  deposed  Gregory,  and  placed 
in   the  pap»l  chair  a  German  bishop,  by  the 
name  of  Clement  II.  ;   who  then  put  the  im- 
perial crown  upon  the  heads  of  Henry  and  h.is 
empress.     After  the  death  of  this  pope,  and  h.is 
short-lived  successor,  Damasus  II.,  Henry,  that 
he  might   not  be   anticipated  by  tlie  Romans, 
nominated  by  his  own  authority  Bruno,  a  Ger- 
man bishop  ;  but,  through  the  suggestions  of  the 
monk   Hildebrand,  this  person  did  not  assume 
the  popedon),  witli  tlie  name  of  Leo  IX.,  till  an 
election  in  his  favour  at  Rome.      At  the  next 
vacancy,  Victor  II.  was  cliosen  by  the  Romans, 
and  Hildebrand  procured  his  confirmation  from 
the  emperor  -,  and  thus  the  contending  claims 
■wore  for  a  time  quieted.     A  renewed   war  in 
Hungary  ag.iin  cmiployed  his  arms;  and  it  was 
succeeded  by  troubles  in  Bavaria,  occasioned  by 
tlie  tyrannical  government  of  its  young  duke. 
Henry  divested  him  of  his  dominions,  wiiich  he 
conferred  upon  his  own  son,  then  an  infant.    A 
war,  excited  by  count  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  wlio 
invaded  Lorrain,  took  place  in  1055  ;  in  which 
year  Henry  again  visited  Italy.    He  was  present 
in  a  council  held  at  Florence  ;  and,  alter  a  pro- 
gress through  the  country,  returned  into  Ger- 
many.    The  empire  was  at  that  time  altlieted 
with  famine  and  other  calamities,  which  were 
aggravated  by  an  irruption  of  the  Sclaves  into 
Saxony,  in  which  they  defeated  the  imperial  ge- 
neral, and  cruelly  ravaged  the  whole  province. 
Henry  was  much  affected  with  these  disasters  ; 
and,  havnig  convoketl  a  diet  at  Goslar,  in  which 
his  young  son  was  acknowledged  king  of  the 
Romans,  he  fell  into  a  sickness,  which  carried 
liim  off,  at  Bottenfeld  in  Saxony,  in   1056,  after 
a  reign  of  seventeen  years,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine.      Alorcr'i.     Mod-  Uiilvers.  Hut. — A. 

HENRY  IV.  emperor, surnamed  the  G reat, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  acknowledged  his 
euccessor  in  1056,  at  the  age  of  five.  The  re- 
gency was  committed  to  his  mother,  the  em- 
press Agnes,  who  had  not  power  to  prevent 
■many  intestine  commotions.  She  was  deprived 
■of  her  office  in  1062,  and  tiie  tuition  of  the 
young  emperor  was  committed  to  the  archbishops 
■of  Cologn  and  Bremen.  The  latter  of  these 
ecclesiastics  is  accused  of  encouraging  him 
in  every  species  of  licentious  indulgence,  in  or- 
der to  maintain  an  inlluence  over  him.  He 
early  signalised  his  courage  in  the  tumults  of 
.the  time  •,  and  m  his  twenty-first  year,  he  took 
■up  his  residence  at  Goslar  in  Saxony,  with  the 
purpose   of  quelling  tlie  lawless    proceedings 


which  had  long  prevailed  in  that  country.  Trr 
this  end,  he  erected  a  number  of  castles,  which 
obliged  him  to  impose  taxes  upon  the  different 
orders  of  the  state,  and  induced  them  to  form  » 
confederacy'  against  his  authority.  A  temporary 
agreement  followed  ;  but  the  misconduct  of  the 
emperor,  wlio  gave  his  confidence  to  persons  of 
vicious  principles,  threw  him  into  fresh  diifi- 
cultics.  He  had  married  Bertha,  dauglitor  oi 
Otho  marquis  of  Italy  ;  and  finding  her  an  ob- 
stacle to  his  unbounded  indulgences  with  the 
sex,  he  tried  to  get  rid  of  her  by  divorce.  He  is 
even  accused  of  having  employed  one  of  his 
courtiers  in  an  endeavour  fo  seduce  her,  in  order 
to  afford  the  pretext  he  wanted  ;  but  her  virtue 
baffled  his  designs.  His  misconduct  deprived 
him  of  the  attachment  of  his  best  friends  ;^  and 
the  princes  of  the  empire  assembled  to  consider 
of  his  deposition,  hut  his  promises  of  amend- 
ment appeased  their  displeasure.  A  second  re- 
volt of  the  Saxons  followed,  in  which  Henry  in 
person  gave  them  a  bloody  defeat,  and,  making 
himself  master  of  the  whole  country,  reduced 
them  to  beg  a  peace. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  formidable  Hildebrand- 
had  been  elevated  to  the  popedom,  under  the 
name  of  Gregory  VII.     Though  the  emperor 
testified   his   dissatisfaction  at  not  having  been 
consulted  in  the  election,  he  was   induced  by 
Gregory's  feigned  humility  to  co:ifirni  it.     But 
the  very  first  acts  of  tiie  pontificate  were  to  hurl 
excommunications  against  the  German  prelates 
for  silnony  and  concubinage,  and  to  forbid  all' 
ecclesiastics  to  receive  the  investiture  of  bene- 
fices from  a  layman.  He  also  incited  the  Saxons 
to  bring  complaints  against  the  emperor,  who,, 
fearing  the  consequences  of  a  quarrel,  wrote  a 
submissive  letter  to  his  holiness,  and  obtained 
forgiveness.     The  harmony  of  these  great  per- 
sonages   was  soon  broken  by  the  disturbances 
of  Hungary,  in  which  they  took  different  sides; 
and  Gregory  gave  the  emperor  to  understand, 
that  he  had  no  right  to  interttre  in  a  kingdom 
which  appertained  to  the  holy  see.     The  pope 
farther  made  a  new  complaint  against  the  em- 
peror on  the  subject  of  investitures,  and  sum- 
moned him  to  -..ppear  at  Rome,  to  answer  all 
th.e   accusations  with    which  he   was   charged. 
This  insolence  was  repaid  by  Henry  with  a  so- 
lemn deposition  of  the  pope,  at  an  assembly  of 
prelates   at   Worms,  in  1076.     The  deposition 
and    excom.muuication    of   Henry,   in    a    papal 
council,  was  the  next  step  in  this  mutual  ho- 
stility.    It  was  ;he  signal  ol  a  civil  war  in  Ger- 
many, in  which  the  emperor,  deserted  by  his 
own  partisans,  was  reduced  to  such  extremities, 
ihat  humiliation  was  Lis  only  resource.     Witk 
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his  vit'e  antl  inf:iiit  son,  he  set  out  for  Italy  in 
the   midst   of   winter,   and   arrived   ut   Canosa, 
where  Gregory  was  residing  with  the  celebrated 
devotee  of  the  church,   the  <:ountess  Matilda. 
Henry  alone  was   admitted   within    tlie  outer 
Rate  of  the  castle;  and  the  penance  exacted  from 
him    was,    that    for  three    successive   days    he 
should  stand  fasting  and  barefooted  in  the  snow, 
from  morning  to  evening,  beiore  he  should  be 
admitted  to  prostrate  himself  at  the   pontiff's 
feet.   This  scene  of  humiliation  was  performed, 
in  all  its  ligour,  in  January,    1077,  and   ter- 
minated in  the  pardon   and  absolution  of  the 
emperor.     It  was  impossible   that,  even  in  au 
age  of  abject  superstition,  such  an  insolent  as- 
sumption  cf   superiority    on    the    part   of   the 
church   could    be   patieruly   endured  ;    and   tiie 
princes  of   Italy   severely  censured    their  civil 
headforsubmitting  to  such  degradation.  Henry's 
only  apology  was  the  necessity  of  tlie  case  ;  but 
he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  his  affairs 
were  little  improved  by  the  step  he  had  taken. 
The   resentment   which  he  could  not  help  be- 
traying, renewed  Gregory's  enmity,  and  he  en- 
couraged the  princes  of  the  empixe  to  proceed 
to  the  deposition  of  die  emperer.  They  elected, 
in    iiis    place,    Rodolph   duke    of  Suabia ;  but 
Henry,  who  wanted  neither  vigour  nor  courage 
in  the  field,  gave  him  two  defeats,  and  conquer- 
ed the  whole  duchy  of  Suabia.     Gregory  now 
found  it  necessary  to  employ  again  the  dreaded 
arms  of  the  church,  and  thundered  out  a  seconil 
excommunication   against   Henry.       This    the 
emparor  opposed  by  a  national  council  of  his 
German   and   Italian   prelates,  held  at  Brixen, 
which  pronounced  the  deposition  of  Gregory, 
and   elected  a  new   pope,   under  the  name  of 
Clement  III.     Rodolph,  in  the  mean  time,  col- 
lected fresh  troops,  witli   which  he  again  en- 
paged  Henry,   near  Mersberg ;  but  when    the 
fortune  of  the  day  inclined  in  liis  favour,  hn  re- 
ceived a  wound,  of  which   he  died,   after  ex- 
pressing   great  compui'.ctlon    for    his    violation 
of  allegiance  to  the  head  of  the  empire.     Deli- 
vered   from  this   antagonist,  Henry,  in    108 1, 
marched  into  Italy,  in  order  to  bring  to  effect 
the   deposition  of  his  inveterate  foe,  Gregory. 
He   proceeded  to   Apulia,  for  the  purpose  of 
making   a  diversion   in  favour  of  his  ally,  the 
Greek    emperor,     Ale.\ius,    thtn    invaded   by 
Robert    Guiscard.      Next,    turning    his    arms 
against  Rome,  after  a  long  siege,  he  took  pos- 
session of  that  capital,  and  the  pope  was  obliged 
to   shut   himself  in  the  castle  of   St.  Angelo ; 
while  his  rival,  Clement,  was  enthroned  in  St. 
Peter's.    The  emperor  carried  on  attacks  agaiubt 
fit,  Angelo,  till  the  :^proach  oi  Robert  Guis- 


cird  caused  him  to  retire,  and  gave  opportuirity 
for  withdrawing  Gregory,  who  soon  after  died 
at  Salerno.  During  the  absence  of  Henry  in  Italy, 
his  enemies  in  Germany  recovered  strength,  and, 
in  1085,  elected  count  Herman  of  Luxemburg 
king  of  the  Romans.  Henry's  return  put  aa 
end  to  tills  competition  by  the  defeat  of  Lis 
rival  j  and  he  kid  equal  success  against  an- 
other competitor,  iiebert  marquis  of  Thuringia. 
Meantime  the  Romans,  reg;irding  Clement  as 
an  antipope,  placed  in  the  papal  chair  Vic- 
tor III.  ;  and  after  his  death.  Urban  II.  The 
countess  Matilda,  and  the  Normans,  assisted 
tlie  church,  and  Henry  again  marched  into 
Italy  to  support  liis  declining  interest.  He 
was  successful  in  the  field,  till  his  eldest 
son,  Conrivd,  was  induced  to  join  the  adverse 
party,  in  conjunction  with  the  emperor's  new 
wife,  Adelaide  of  Brandenburg,  whom  liis  ill 
usage  had  rendered  his  enemy.  Conrad  was. 
crowned  king  of  Italy,  and  his  father  was 
obliged  to  give  way  to  his  influence,  and  return 
to-Germany.  He  tliere  caused  Conrad  to  be  put 
to  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  procured  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  second  son,  Henry,  to  the  rank  of 
king  of  tlio  Romans. 

He  might  now  probably  have  passed  his  day.s 
in  tolerable  tranquillity,  had  not  his  dil^erence 
with   the  church    of    Rome    been    irreconcile- 
able.     Persisting  in  his  claim  of  confirming  all 
elections  to  the  holy  see,  he  continued  to  nomi- 
nate successive   antipopes,   and  refused   to  ac- 
knowledge Pascal  II.,  who  had  succeeded  Ur- 
ban.     That  poiuiif,    therefore,    used    all    his 
influence   to   raise   enemies   to   the  emperor  in 
Germany  ;    and.   even    induced    his    own    son,. 
Henry,   undtr  pretext  cf  zeal  for  religion,  to 
take  arms  against  him.     The  prince  vi-as  at  first 
successful  in  si  izingupon  the  imperial  treasures- 
at  Spire;  but  finding  aftcrwartis  that  his  father 
was  likely  to  prove  tlie  strongebt,  he  perfidious- 
ly  affected   remorre,  threw  himsf'.''  at  the  em- 
peror's feet,  and  obtained  forgiveness,  and  tlien 
persuaded   him   to   disband   his    army.     When 
this   was   done,  he   confined   his  father  to  his 
chamber ;  and  repairing  to  a  diet  convoked  at 
Mentz,    1106,  assisted   in    his   solemn   depo- 
sition.      This    memorable    act    was    pei  form- 
ed   witli     the    most    indecent    and    unfeeling 
rigour.     The   prelates   snatched  off  liis  crown, 
dragged  him  from  his  chair  of  state,  and  tore 
off  his  royal  vobes.     I'he  aged  sov .reign,  the 
tears    trickling    down    his    checks .  cried    .out, 
amidst  this, outrage,  *'  Great  God  !  thou  ,irt  .the 
God  of  vengeance  !  I  have  sinned,  I  confess, 
and   merited  this  shame   by   the  foliies  of  my 
youth  J  but  thou  wilt  uut  fail  to  punish  xhaa 
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traitors  for  their  perjury  and  in^jratitude."  His 
soul  was  aftcrwitrds  so  far  subdued,  that  he 
rude  a  voluntary  resignation  of  his  crown  in 
his  son's  favour;  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  tlie  pope's  legate,  beseeching  absolution  from 
the  si;ntcnce  of  excommunication,  which,  how- 
over,  tlie  legate  could  not  grant  him.  It  is  to 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  his  son,  and  of  the 
times,  that  the  deposed  emperor  was  suffered  to 
want  the  common  necessaries  of  life ;  and  that, 
when  he  applied  to  the  bishop  of  Spire  to  grant 
him  for  subsistence  a  canonicate  in  his  cathe- 
dral, which  he  himself  had  liberally  endowed, 
his  request  was  refused.  "  Pity  me,  my  dear 
friends,"  said  the  emperor,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
upon  this  repulse,  "  for  I  am  touched  by  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  !"  After  undergoing  accumu- 
lated distress  for  some  time,  he  escaped  from 
the  confinement  in  which  his  son  held  him, 
and  reached  Cologne,  where  he  was  ackiiow- 
Icdged  as  lawful  emperor.  Troops  were  raised 
for  him  in  the  Low-countries,  and  fortune 
seemed  again  disposed  to  smile  upon  him, 
when  he  was  removed  from  the  turbulent  scene 
by  death  in  I  io6  at  Liege,  in  the  fifty-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  His  body  remained  five  years 
unburied,  till  the  excommunication  was  taken 
off.  This  emperor  was  a  man  of  great  active 
courage,  which  was  tried  in  sixty-two  battles, 
at  which  he  was  personally  present.  He  pos- 
sessed many  eminent  qualities,  was  mild  and 
clement  in  his  disposition,  and  singularly  chari- 
table. But  his  attachment  to  Heentious  plea- 
sures precipitated  him  into  various  unjust  and 
shameful  actions,  which  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  unparalleled  misfortunes  and  disgraces  of 
his  reign.     Mod.  Unrvers.  Hist. — A. 

HENRY  V.  emperor,  surnamed  the 
Young,  son  of  the  preceding  by  his  second 
wife  Adelaide,  was  born  in  looi.  The  un- 
worthy manner  in  which  he  acquired  the  crown 
before  his  father's  death,  has  been  already  re- 
lated. He  was  crowned  in  1105,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  passively  acquiesced  in 
those  claims  of  the  church  of  which  he  had 
been  the  champion  against  his  father.  This 
conduct,  however,  was  tlie  result  of  policy  or 
necessity,  for  he  was  far  from  submis>ive  in 
his  temper.  The  business  of  investitures  soon 
involved  him  in  a  di'^pute  with  pope  Paschal, 
and  the  papal  council  at  Troycs  held  principles 
on  this  subject  directly  opposed  to  those  of  the 
imperial  diet  at  Mentz.  An  invasion  of  Hun- 
gary, and  an  attempt  to  conquer  Silesia  from 
the  Poles,  employed  his  arms  in  1107  and 
1 1 09,  but  with  little  success.  In  11 10  he 
p.isscd  into  Italy   with  a  powerful  army,   in 


raising  which  he  was  aided  by  a  large  sum 
paid  as  the  dowor  of  his  wife  Matilda,  or 
Maud,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England.  Pas- 
chal, through  fear,  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
hiiM  containing  ample  concessions  with  respect 
to  investitures ;  but  when  the  emperor,  in 
iiii,  entered  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  being 
crowned,  he  discovered  an  intention  to  dupe 
him,  which  caused  him  to  give  orders  for  the 
seizure  of  the  pope's  person.  In  its  execution, 
his  soldiers  behaved  with  so  much  brutality, 
that  the  citizens  took  up  arms,  and  a  severe  com- 
bat ensued,  attended  with  great  carnage.  Henry 
succeeded  in  making  prisoners  of  the  pope,  the 
cardinals,  and  many  other  pesons  of  rank,  and 
after  razing  the  walls  of  Rome  in  several  places, 
he  encamped  in  the  fields.  By  his  threats  of 
beheading  all  the  pope's  adherents  in  his  pre- 
sence, he  obliged  P.ischal  to  confirm  the  treaty 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  was  then 
crowned  by  him.  On  his  return  to  Germany, 
he  was  accompanied  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps  by 
the  pope  and  his  principal  clergy  ;  but  it  was 
soon  found  that  they  did  not  intend  to  be 
bound  by  an  agreement  which  they  regarded 
as  compulsory,  and  which  was  formally  an- 
nulled by  the  council  of  Lateran  in  11 12.  A 
rebellion  in  Saxony  soon  followed;  and  the  em- 
peror, in  attempting  to  quell  it,  received  a  great 
defeat.  I'he  prelates  and  nobles  of  the  in- 
surgent party  then  proceeded  to  issue  a  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  against  Henry  and 
his  adherents,  and  his  cause  would  have  been 
ruined  in  Germany  had  it  not  been  support- 
ed by  the  valour  of  his  nephew  Frederic  duke 
of  Swabia.  In  11 15,  upon  the  death  of  the 
countess  Matilda,  lienry  marched  into  Italy  in 
order  to  lay  claim  to  her  territories,  as  being 
her  nearest  relation ;  but  the  pope  was  not 
likely  to  resign  such  an  acquisition  as  the  holy 
.Tee  derived  from  her  bequest  in  its  favour. 
Henry  marched  to  Rome,  where  he  was  crown- 
ed a  second  time  ;  and,  upon  the  election  of  a 
new  pope  without  his  concurrence,  on  the 
death  of  Paschal,  he  set  up  an  antipope.  This 
schism,  attended  with  rebellions  against  the 
emperor  in  Germany,  continued  till  1122, 
when  Henry  found  himself  obliged  to  send  an 
embassy  to  pope  Callixtus  II.,  in  order  to  com- 
promise their  diflVrcnces.  In  this  agreement 
he  virtually  abandoned  the  right  of  investiture, 
as  well  as  the  cause  of  his  antipope  ;  and  in  re- 
turn he  received  absolution,  and  was  restored 
to  the  communon  of  the  church.  In  1124 
the  emperor,  at  the  instigation  of  his  father-in- 
huv  tlie  king  of  England,  invaded  France  by 
the  side  of  Champagne,  but  was  compelled  to 
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retreat  xiithout  having  effected  any  thing.  A 
revolt  in  Holland  called  liis  arms  to  that  quar- 
ter, and  he  had  some  success  in  reducing  the 
insurgents  ;  but  the  flame  of  sedition  still 
spreading,  he  retired  to  Utrecht,  whore  he 
died  in  1125  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  aftt-r 
an  unquiet  reign  of  eighteen  years-  He  was 
possessed  of  vigour  and  talents  for  government, 
but  is  said  to  have  been  haughty,  cruel,  and 
avaricious  Aloreri.  Mod.  Ufih'ers.  Hist. — A. 
HEN'RY  VI.  emperor,  surnamed  the  Se- 
vere, eldest  son  of  the  emperor  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa,  was  born  about  1 160.  and  was  dte'.ired 
by  Iiis  father  king  of  the  Romans  in  1 184.  He 
married  in  1186  Constance,  sister  and  heiress 
of  William  king  of  Sicily,  who  was  some  years 
older  than  himself.  Frederic,  on  his  departure 
for  the  Holy  I>and,  left  the  care  of  the  empire 
to  Henry,  who  successfully  defended  himself 
against  the  attack  of  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of 
Saxony.  He  succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown 
on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1 190  ;  and  in  the 
following  ye^r  marched  with  an  army  into 
Italy,  and  was  crowiied  at  Rome,  with  his  em- 
press. He  then  attempted  to  recover  the  king- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies  from  Tancred,  na- 
tural brother  of  the  empress,  who  had  seized 
tipon  it;  and  marching  to  the  soutli  of  Italy, 
made  himself  master  of  the  principal  towns  in 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  laiil  siege  to  Naples. 
A  pestilential  disease  which  ruined  his  army 
obliged  him  to  retire  to  Lombardy,  the  fidelity 
of  which  he  secured,  and  then  rccrossed  the 
Alps.  Such  was  his  pov.-cr  and  influence,  that 
in  an  assembly  of  the  German  princes  he  pro- 
cured a  l.'.w  for  rendering  the  imperial  crown 
hereditary  instead  of  elective.  Whilst  he  was 
employed  in  preparations  for  a  renewed  attempt 
upon  Naples  and  Sicily,  Richard  I.  king  of 
England,  on  his  return  from  Palestine,  fell 
into  the  banc's  of  Leopold  duke  of  Austria, 
from  whom  he  was  chiimed  by  the  emperor, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  him  to  liberty, 
but  of  sharing  in  his  ransom.  The  most  mer- 
cenary rapacity  was  displayed  by  both  in  this 
unjust  transaction,  and  the  money  thus  raised 
serveil  to  augment  the  emperor's  army.  Henry, 
after  appeasing  some  troubles  which  liad  arisen 
ill  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  returned  to  Italy  in 
1 194.  He  overran  the  kingdom  of  N;ip!es, 
took  the  capital,  -.nid  also  the  city  of  Salerno, 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  so  terribly 
revenged  an  affront  they  had  ort'ereil  to  the 
empress,  as  well  to  entitle  him  to  the  epithet  of 
the  Severe,  or  the  Cruel.  'I'uncrcd  was  now 
dead,  and  ):is  widow  and  children  had  retired 
into  Sicily.  The  CDiperor  pursued  them  thither, 


and  obliged  them  to  surrender  upon  terms, 
which  he  violated  as  soon  as  he  got  them  in  his 
power.  They  were  stript  of  all  their  property, 
the  mother  and  two  daughters  were  confined 
in  a  monastery,  and  the  infant  son  was  mu- 
tilated and  deprived  (jf  his  sight.  Henry  re- 
turnett  from  his  Sicilian  dominions  with  great 
treasures,  and  carrying  with  him  many  of  the 
priricipal  lords  as  pledges  for  the  fidelity  of  his 
subjects.  When  his  tyranny  afterwards  ex- 
cited a  rebellion  in  those  countries,  he  revenged 
himself  by  putting  out  the  eyes  of  these  unhap- 
py hostages.  In  1 196  he  caused  his  son  Fre- 
deric to  be  crowned  king  of  the  Romans  in  his 
cradle.  Being  warmly  solicited  by  pope  Ce- 
lestine,  who  dreaded  his  power,  to  engage  in  a 
new  crusade,  he  convoked  a  diet  at  W^orms,  in 
which  he  enforced  the  measure  with  so  much 
eloquence,  that  the  princes  of  the  empire  al- 
most unanimously  took  the  cross  and  levied 
troops.  Tiiree  armies  were  raised,  with  one  of 
which  Henry  proceeded  to  Italy,  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  Norman  rebels  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
His  first  severities  rendered  the  defection  from 
his  authority  general  ;  and  the  cruelties  he  em- 
ployed in  quelling  it  only  produced  a  succession 
of  insurrections.  At  length,  the  enipressConstance 
lierself,  provoked  by  his  neglect,  and  pitying  the 
sutlerings  of  her  countrymen,  joined  the  re- 
volters,  and  besieged  her  husband  in  a  castle 
in  i" icily.  As  "he  had  sent  away  most  of  his 
troops,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  make  a 
treaty  upon  unfavourable.terms ;  soon  after  whicli, 
as  he  was  preparing  to  depart,  he  was  carried 
off  by  a  sudden  illness  at  Messina,  in  1 198,  the 
elgluh  year  of  his  reign.  Marcri.  Mod.  U/ii- 
vers.  }Jut. — A. 

HENRY  VII.  emperor,  duke  of  Luxemburg, 
born  in  1262,  was  elected  to  the  imperial  crown 
in  1308  on  tlic  death  of  the  emperor  Albert. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  celebrate  a  marriage 
between  liis  eldest  son  John,  and  Elizabeth, 
heiress  of  the  crown  of  liohemia.  He  assisted 
them  with  his  arms  in  taking  possession  of  the 
crown  of  that  country,  wliieh  continued  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  Luxemburg  family. 
The  expulsion  of  the  lews  from  Germany  was 
another  of  his  measures,  the  pretext  for  which 
was  their  usurious  extortion,  but  the  real  mo- 
tive was  probably  to  gain  an  op[)ortunity  of  pil- 
laging them  in  turn.  He  then  prepared  to 
march  into  Italy,  tic  chief  towns  of  which  wcrc 
distracted  by  the  opposite  parties  of  the  Guelfs 
and  Ghibelincs.  'the  pope  Clement  V.  fearing 
his  power,  rai<;ed  .1  confed  -racy  to  resist  him  ; 
■he  was  however  admitted  into  most  of  tlic  Lom- 
bard towns,  and  received  tlio  imperial  crown  at 
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IMilan.  He  took  Brescia  after  an  obstinate  re- 
si>taiice,  and  in  1312  presented  himself  in  or- 
der of  battle  before  the  gates  of  Rome.  The 
party  of  the  Colonna  gave  him  admission,  and 
he  was  crowned  in  the  chureli  of  St.  John  La- 
teran;  but  so  turbulent  was  the  state  of  the  ca- 
pital that  he  soon  left  it.  He  besieged  Florence 
vithout  success  ;  and  having  made  an  alliance 
with  Frederic  king  of  Sicily  against  Robert 
king  of  N'aplcs,  he  prepared  for  an  invasion  of 
that  prince's  dominions.  But  having  on  his 
march  proceeded  as  far  as  Sienna,  he  was  seized 
with  an  illness,  of  which  he  died  at  the  convent 
of  Buonconvento  in  13 13,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
one.  'I'hc  story  of  hi^  being  poisoned  by  a  Do- 
minican monk  with  a  consecrated  wafer,  which 
was  believed  at  the  time,  appears  improbable. 
Mcreri.      Mod.  U/iivers.  Hist. — A. 

HEKRY  I.  king  of  France,  born  about  1005, 
was  the  son  of  king  Robert  by  Constance  of 
I'rovence.  In  1026,  on  the  death  of  his  elder 
■brother,  he  was  associated  to  the  crown,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  his  mother,  who 
was  more  attached  to  her  younger  son,  Robert. 
When,  at  the  death  of  his  father  in  1031,  he 
succeeded  to  the  entire  regal  authority,  his 
mother  raised  a  revolt  in  favour  of  Robert, 
which  was  headed  by  some  of  the  great  lords, 
and  at  first  was  so  successful  as  to  oblige  the 
king  to  retire  into  the  dominions  of  Robert 
tluke  of  Normandy.  With  his  assistance  Henry 
defeated  the  insurgents,  and  recovered  liis 
power.  He  came  to  an  agreement  with  his 
mother  and  prince  Robert,  on  the  latter  of 
whom  he  confeited  the  dukedom  of  Burgundy. 
He  afterwards  reduced  to  obedience  the  counts 
of  Champagne  and  Touraine,  who  had  refused 
homage  and  taken  up  arms  against  him.  The 
duke  of  Normandy  dying  upon  an  expedition  to 
the  Holy  Land,  left  his  estates  to  his  bastard  son 
"William  (the  Conqueror).  The  succession  was 
however  disputed  by  many  powerful  lords,  and 
Henry  was  called  in  to  support  the  cause  of  the 
young  duke.  He  joined  the  duke's  forces  in 
person  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  defeated 
the  malcontents  at  the  battle  of  Val  des  Dunes 
•in  IC46,  which  gave  William  undisputed  pos- 
session of  his  authority.  Soon  after,  however, 
Henry  changed  his  conduct  towards  the  duke 
of  Normandy,  and  not  only  secretly  incited  dis- 
turbances in  his  dominions,  but  openly  invaded 
thtm.  His  unjust  enterprise  was,  however,  de- 
feated by  William's  courage  and  vigour;  and  a 
renewal  of  it  only  augmented  his  disgrace.  A 
peace  was  at  length  made  upon  terms  favourable 
to  William  ;  but  Henry's  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion is  supposed  to  liavc  bid  the  foundation  of 


that  lasting  enmity  Tt'hich  prevailed  between  the 
Norman  kings  of  England  and  the  kings  of 
France.  Pope  Leo  IX.  in  this  reign  held  seve- 
ral councils  in  France,  particularly  one  at 
Rheims,  which  the  king  considered  as  deroga- 
tory to  his  authority,  but  was  not  able  to  pre- 
vent. In  1059,  Henry,  who  found  his  health 
declining,  caused  his  eldest  son  Philip,  then 
seven  years  of  age,  to  be  consecrated  at  Khcims. 
Soon  after,  in  1060,  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
five,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  reign.  By 
his  second  wife,  daughter  of  the  czar  of  iMus- 
covy,  he  left  three  sons.  Mod.  Univfru  Hist. 
AUra-!.     Millet,  Elemeiis. — A. 

HENRY  II.  king  of  France,  son  of  Francis 
I.,  was  born  in  1518.  When  duke  of  Orleans, 
he  was  married  in  i';33  to  Catharine  de  Medi- 
cis.  He  afterwards  became  dauphin  on  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  and  on  ditrcrent  oc- 
casions was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  ar- 
mies, in  which  he  displayed  a  martial  disposi- 
tion. He  came  to  the  crown  in  1543,  and  hi* 
first  acts  were  to  displace  several  of  his  father's 
confidential  ministers,  to  recal  to  court  the  con- 
stable Montmorenci,  and  to  elevate  the  liouse 
of  Guise.  He  soon  exhibited  a  weakness  of 
character  and  love  of  pleasure  wliich  exposed 
him  to  be  governed  by  favourites  -,  and  he  shew- 
ed a  boundless  attachment  to  his  mistress  Diana 
of  Poitiers,  widow  of  Lewis  de  Breze,  whom 
he  created  duchess  of  Valentinois,  and  distin- 
guished by  every  possible  display  of  royal  gal- 
lantry. Though  she  was  many  years  older  than 
himself,  she  preserved  her  influence  over  him 
as  long  as  he  lived,  without,  however,  ex- 
cluding the  temporary  inter\'enlion  of  other  mis- 
tresses. Of  the  events  of  his  reign,  one  of  the 
first  was  the  politic  interference  in  the  afiairs  of 
Scotland,  whose  young  queen  was  brought  to 
be  educated  in  France,  and  afterwards  married 
to  the  dauphin.  Great  severities  were  exercised 
against  the  French  Protestants  ;  and  the  king 
himself  was  present  at  a  dreadful  execution, 
the  idea  of  which  is  said  ever  after  to  have 
haunted  his  memory.  At  the  same  lime  he 
made  a  league  with  the  German  Protestants, 
and  overran  Lorraine.  This  brought  on  a  war 
with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  who  laid  siege  to 
Metz,  which  was  valiantly  defended  by  the 
duke  of  Guise.  Henry  invaded  the  Low-coun- 
tries, where,  as  also  in  Italy,  successes  were 
balanced,  and  a  truce  ensued.  The  war  was 
renewed  under  Philip  IL,  who  engaged  his 
spouse,  Mary  of  England,  in  the  quarrel ;  and 
the  French  underwent  a  total  and  disgraceful 
defeat  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin  in  1557, 
which  excited  the  greatest  alarm  throughout 
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the  kingdom.  1  he  nalioiinl  spirit,  however, 
was  roused  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  so 
that  no  important  consequences  followed  ;  and 
in  the  next  ve.ir  the  duke  of  Guise  took  Calais 
from  the  English.  Tlie  Frcndi  arms  were  un- 
fortunate in  Italy  ;  and,  in  fine,  peace  was  made 
nt  Cateau  Cambresis  in  April,  i?>'^  by  which 
France  ceded  a  great  number  of  places,  wliile  it 
retained  Calais  and  some  ncii^hbourinj^  town?, 
and  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  in  Lorraine. 
The  marriage  of  the  king's  daughter  to  Philip 
II.  and  of  his  sister  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  were 
articles  of  this  treaty  -,  which  produced  great  re- 
joicings at  court.  A  tournament  given  on  this 
occasioa  was  the  cause  of  the  king's  untimely 
death.  His  chivalrous  disposition  induced  him 
to  insist  upon  breaking  a  lance  with  tlie  countof 
Alontgomery, captain  of  theScotch  guard,  a  man 
of  great  strengtii  and  activity,  in  wliich  encounter 
a  splinter  ran  into  Ins  eye  with  such  force,  tliat 
the  wound  proved  fatal  a  few  days  afterwards, 
in  July,  1559.  Henry  died  in  the  forty-first 
year  of  his  age,  and  thirteenth  of  his  reign.  He 
had  ten  children  by  his  queen,  of  whom  three 
sons  reigned  in  succession.  Henry  II.  was  pos- 
sessed of  several  of  those  qualities  which  render 
a  king  of  France  popular — warlike,  gallant, 
magnificent,  eloquent,  a  patron  of  learning, 
especially  of  poetry,  but  dissolute,  prodigal, 
and  inattentive  to  the  duties  of  his  station. 
Mod.  IJiiivers.  Hist.      Moreri.     Millot. — A. 

HtNRY  III.  king  of  France,  third  son  of 
Henry  II.  was  born  in  155 1.  He  was  carefully 
educated,  and  bore  the  title  of  duke  of  Anjou, 
when,  after  the  death  of  the  conitable  Alont- 
niorenci,  he  was  nominateil,  at  the  age  of  si.\- 
tcen,  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  At 
tJie  battles  of  Jarnac  and  Montcontour,  gained 
against  the  Hugonois  in  1569,  he  had  the  chief 
command,  though  under  the  direction  of  more 
experienced  generals.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
council  which  plotted  the  execrable  massacre  of 
.St.  Bartholomew  ;  and  upon  the  renewal  of  ho- 
stilities after  that  event,  he  commanded  at  the 
siege  of  Rochelle.  Such  M-as  liis  reputation  at 
this  time,  that  the  French  ambassador  in  Poland 
obtained  his  election  to  the  crown  of  that  coun- 
try on  the  death  of  Sigismond-Augustus  in 
1573*  -^  l**^  indolence  and  love  of  pleasure  which 
began  to  di>play  themselves  in  liis  character 
rendered  him  unwilling  to  depart;  but  at  length 
he  could  not  avoid  it,  and  he  was  downed  at 
Cracow  with  the  greatest  rejoicings,  in  1574. 
1'hc  death  of  his  brother,  Charles  IX.,  whicli 
soon  followed,  recalled  Jiim  to  take  possession 
of  a  more  splendid  crown.  He  left  Cracow  by 
night,  like  a  fugitive,  and  passing  tliiough 
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Vienni  and  Venice,  returned  to  Frn.ncc,  then 
involved  in  tumult.     He  immediately  decl.ircd 
for  vigortjus  methods   against   the  Protestants, 
and  affected  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  religion. 
The  war,  after  some  various  success,  was  ter- 
minated at  the  states  of  Blois  in  1 576  by  a  treaty 
very  advantageous  to  the  Protestants.     Hemy 
in   tlie  mean   time   was  dispLiying  that  strange 
and  odious  mixture   in  his  ch.iracter  which  has 
rendered  his  memory  despicable.     Assembling 
about  his  person  a  few  young  men  of  dissolute 
characters,  he  delivered  himself  up  to  the  most 
infamous  debaucheries,   which   were  intermin- 
gled with  the  practice  of  superstitious  devotions 
and  penitences.     Me  appeared  at  the  head  of 
processions  with  a  chaplet  of  death's-head  beads, 
instituted   penitential  confraternities,    and  took 
among  them  the  name  of  brother  Henry ;  whilst 
he  lavished  upon  his  minions  all  the  treasures  of 
the  state,  and  spent  his  time  in  the  most  fri- 
volous occupations.     The  advantages  obtained 
by  the  Protestants  gave  so  much  offence  to  the 
zealous  Catholics,  that  the  famous  holy  league  for 
the  support  of  the  Catholic  church  was  formed, 
of  which  the  family  of  Guises  were  the  soul  (see 
Henry  duke  of  Guise).     The  king  found  him- 
self obliged  to   authorise  this  league,    though 
manifestly   dangerous    to    the    royal   authority. 
Hostilities  were  renewed,    which  were  again 
quieted  by  the  edict  of  pacification  at  Blois  in 
1580,  which  gave   the  Protestants  the   public 
exercise  of  their  religion.     The  institution  of  the 
order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  into  which  Catholics 
only  could  be  admitted,  was  one  of  the  more 
respectable  measures  of  Henry's  politics.     As 
he  had  no  issue  by  his  queen,  the  death  of  his 
brother,    the   duke  of  Alent^on   and  Anjou,  in 
1584,  which   left   Henry  king   of  Navarre,    a 
Protestant,  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  ani- 
mated the  faction  of  the  leaguers  to  proceed  to 
greater  lengtlis  in  their  attacks  upon  the  royal 
authority.     The  general  discontents  against  the 
king,    who  had  burihened   the   people  with   a 
great  number  of  taxes  in  order  to  support  liis 
profusions  to  his  worthless  favourites,  promoted 
their  views.     Tlie  danger  to  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion was  the  theme  of  all  the  popular  preachers  ; 
and    principles    were    maintained,    under    the 
pope's  authority,  subversive  of  all  civil  allegiance. 
'I'he  Caiises,   wiio  directed  all   the  motions  of 
this  party,  placed  as  the  nominal  heail   of  tlie 
league  the  ol<l   and   imbecile  cardinal  of  Bour- 
bon,   uncle  to  the  king  of   Navarre,   and  de- 
clared him  the  presumptive  heir,  instead  of  his 
heretical  nephew.     They  publislieil  a  manifesto 
in  his  name,  and  openly  took  up  arms  .igainst 
the  king.    Henry  wa.s  obliged  to  temporise,  and 
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agreed  to  a  treaty  in  which  the  indulgences 
granted  to  the  Protestants  were  revoked.  The 
leaguers  then  confirmed  their  influence  in  the 
capital,  by  establishing  the  famous  council  of 
sixteen,  a  body  organised  for  uniting  all  the 
force  of  Paris  in  opposition  to  the  crown,  at  the 
will  of  the  chiefs.  The  excommunication  of 
the  king  of  Navarre  by  the  pope,  Sixtus  V.,  and 
a  recommencement  of  the  civil  war  against  the 
Protestants,  immediately  followed,  iienry  ma- 
nifestly shewed  his  dislike  of  these  proceedings, 
but  was  unable  to  resist  the  torrent ;  and  while 
the  king  of  Navarre  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
duke  of  Guise  on  the  other,  gained  credit  with 
their  respective  parties,  he  obtained  nothing  but 
hatred  and  contumely.  There  was,  however, 
a  third  party,  headed  by  the  marshal  de  Mont- 
morenci,  and  favoured  by  some  of  the  principal 
men  of  the  law,  which  declared  themselves  de- 
fenders of  the  monarchical  constitution.  Mean- 
time, the  Sorbonne  had  passed  a  decision  "  that 
the  administration  of  government  might  law- 
fully be  taken  away  from  an  incapable  prince, 
as  that  of  a  guardian  whose  fidelity  was  su- 
spected  -,'■  and  the  league  had  the  audacity  to  pre- 
sent to  the  king  a  memorial  full  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant demands.  Resuming  a  degree  of  spi- 
rit, he  resolved  to  make  an  example  of  the  sedi- 
tious sixteen,  and  for  this  purpose  moved  with 
some  troops  towards  Paris,  whither  he  had  for- 
bidden the  duke  of  Guise  to  come.  The  duke, 
pretending  not  to  have  received  the  order,  came 
in  support  of  his  party,  and  the  day  of  the  barri- 
cades ensued,  in  which  the  king  was  blocked  up 
in  the  Louvre  and  obliged  to  retire.  An  ac- 
commodation ensued,  in  which  the  king  for  a 
time  conceded  almost  every  thing  to  the  league, 
but  referred  the  final  settlement  of  affairs  to  the 
states-genera!  to  be  convoked  at  Blois  in  Sep- 
tember, 1583.  These  he  opened  with  a  very  firm, 
wise,  and  eloquent  speech  ;  but  he  soon  found 
that  the  duke  of  Guise  possessed  more  influence 
in  them  than  himself.  He  discovered,  likewise, 
that  the  duke  held  intelligence  with  the  duke  of 
Savoy  ;  he  was  informed  of  the  insolent  speech 
of  the  duchess  of  Montpensier,  Guise's  sister, 
who  professed  to  have  a  pair  of  scissars  ready  to 
give  him  the  tonsure ;  and  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  a  plot  was  laid  for  his  dethrone- 
ment, or  at  least  his  deprivation  of  all  regal  au- 
thority. Having  discarded  his  best  and  most 
prudent  ministers,  none  remained  but  such  as 
■were  ready  to  give  desDcrate  and  dishonourable 
counsels.  With  them  the  king  took  the  resolu- 
tion of  causing  the  Guises  to  be  massacred  ;  and 
he  was  too  well  practised  in  dissimulation  to 
feci  any  difficulty  in  acting  his  par:  preparatory 


to  the  scene.  The  duke  was  accordingly  stab- 
bed on  entering  the  king's  cabinet  (see  his  life), 
and  his  brother  the  cardinal  was  put  to  death  in 
prison.  "  I  am  now  a  king,"  said  Henry, 
when  he  acquainted  the  queen  mother  with  the 
deed.  Catharine,  without  either  blaming  or 
approving  the  action,  asked  him  if  he  had  well 
considered  its  consequences.  The  event  proved 
that  these  had  been  little  calculated.  All  Paris 
was  thrown  into  a  combustion  which  nothing 
could  extinguish.  The  Sorbonne  declared  all 
subjects  absolved  from  their  allegiance  j  the  par- 
liament was  made  prisoners  by  the  sixteen,  and 
a  new  one,  devoted  to  their  cause,  was  ap- 
pointed. The  duke  of  Mayenne  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  league,  and  created  lieutenant- 
general,  with  almost  all  the  prerogatives  of  roy- 
alty ;  and  besides  Paris,  many  of  the  most  con- 
siderable towns  embraced  his  cause.  7  he  un- 
happy king  had  no  resource  remaining  but  that 
of  uniting  himself  with  the  king  of  Navarre, 
M'ho  acted  with  great  generosity  on  the  occasion. 
This  step,  however,  aggravated  the  odium 
against  him,  and  the  pope,  by  a  btdl,  excom- 
municated him  for  the  murder  of  the  cardinal 
and  his  union  with  a  heretic.  Meantime  the 
royal  army  under  the  two  kings  approached 
Paris,  and  Henry  fixed  his  quarters  at  St. 
Cloud.  He  displayed  much  courage  and  mili- 
tary skill  in  various  actions,  and  seemed  to  be 
assuming  a  character  worthy  of  his  station.  But 
the  hand  of  a  fanatic  terminated  all  prospects  of 
this  kind.  James  Clement,  a  Dominican  priest, 
fired  with  the  regicide  doctrines  which  were 
then  the  constant  theme  of  religious  zealots, 
gained  admittance  to  the  king,  and  stabbed  him 
with  a  knife  in  the  belly,  of  which  wound  he 
died  the  next  day,  August  2,  1589,  in  the  thir- 
ty-ninth year  of  his  age,  and  fifteenth  of  his 
reign.  Few  sovereigns  have  been  more  gene- 
rally hated  and  despised  by  their  subjects  than 
Henry  III.,  who,  however,  possessed  many 
qualities,  personal  and  mental,  which  might 
have  rendered  him  both  popul.ir  and  illustrious. 
But  bad  principles  and  worthless  companions 
perverted  all  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  the  un- 
happy circumstances  of  the  time  threw  him  into 
inextricable  diiliculties.  With  him  ended  the 
royal  branch  of  the  house  of  Valois.  Mod.. 
Univers.  Hist.      Moreri.     Mil/at. — A. 

HENRY  IV.  king  of  France  and  Navarre, 
called  THE  Great,  was  born  in  1553,  at  Pau 
in  Beam.  His  father,  Antony  of  Bourbon  (see 
his  life),  chief  of  that  branch  of  the  royal  family, 
was  descended  from  a  son  of  St.  Ivcvi-is.  Hij 
mother,  Jane  d'Albret,  was  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Henry  king  of  Navarre.     The  young 
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Henry  w»s  brought  up  by  bis  grandfather  in 
the  simple  and  Iiardy  manner  usual  in  that  poor 
and  remote  district,  and  thus  hid  tlie  foundation 
of  a  vigorous  constitution  and  temperate  habits. 
He  was  brought  to  the  court  of  France  by  his 
father  in  the  begiiming  of  the  reign  of  Cliarlcs 
IX. ;  and  was  left  there  after  his  father's  death 
undi^r  the  care  of  a  prudent  preceptor  named  La 
Gaucherie.  His  motlicr,  who  had  declared 
herself  a  Calvinist,  recalled  him  to  Pau  in  1566, 
and  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  a  learned 
man  and  zealous  Protestant,  l'"lorent  Chretien.  In 
1559  he  accompanied  his  mother  to  Rochelle, 
and  was  declared  chief  of  the  Protestant  party, 
the  prince  of  Conde  and  admiral  Coligny  being 
his  lieutenants.  He  learned  the  art  of  war  un- 
der the  latter,  and  prided  himself  in  imitating 
so  great  a  model.  WJien  the  perfidious  design 
of  entrapping  the  Hugonot  chiefs,  and  destroy- 
ing them  by  a  massacre,  was  formed  by  Charles 
and  his  mother  Catharine,  one  of  the  means 
employed  to  lull  their  suspicions  was  to  bestow 
the  king's  sister  Margaret  upon  young  Henry. 
His  mother  died  before  this  took  place,  and  he 
tliereupon  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Navarre. 
The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  August,  1672, 
and  the  execrable  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
soon  followed.  On  that  fatal  day  he  was  brouglit 
before  the  king,  who  with  a  furious  counten- 
ance gave  him  the  option  of  mass,  death,  or 
the  Bastille  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  sucli 
a  moment  of  horror  he  chose  the  former.  He 
was  kept  at  court  as  a  kind  of  state  prisoner, 
and  was  led  to  practise  those  arts  of  dissimula- 
tion which  were  the  general  policy  of  the  time. 
He  also  imbibed  the  prevalent  corruption  of 
manners,  and  made  a  conmiencemcnt  of  that 
licentious  intercourse  with  die  sex,  which  during 
his  whole  life  was  his  predominant  weakness. 
Nor  dill  he  abstain  from  political  intrigues  ;  and 
a  plot  in  which  he  joined  with  the  duke  of 
Alen^on,  for  abolishing  the  power  of  the  queen- 
mother,  and  banishing  the  Guises  from  court, 
caused  him,  togctlicr  with  that  prince,  to  be  ar- 
rested. He  was  liberated  by  Henry  III.;  and 
in  1576  made  his  escape  from  Paris,  and  re- 
tired to  Alen^on.  He  there  renewed  his  pro- 
fession of  the  reformed  religion,  and  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Hugonot  party.  In  the 
war  which  followed,  he  performed  every  part 
of  a  valiant  and  hardy  soldier,  as  well  as  of  an 
able  commander.  He  slept  in  his  tent  upon 
straw,  eat  ammunition  bread,  visited  in  person 
the  works  and  batteries,  and  exposed  himself 
freely  to  every  danger.  The  cheerful  frankness 
of  his  manners  rendered  liim  the  darling  of  the 
soldiery,    who  followed  him  with  enthusinsm. 


He  supported  his  cause  with  an  invincible  spirit ; 
and  when  excommunicated  by  iSixtus  V.  he 
caused  an  appeal  of  defiance  to  be  posted  up  in 
the  public  places  of  Rome.  In  1587  he  ob- 
tained a  splendid  victory  at  Coutras  over  the 
duke  of  Joyeuse  and  a  superior  army,  which, 
however,  lie  did  not  improve  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. After  the  death  of  the  Guises,  when 
the  necessity  of  the  king  of  France  obliged  him 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  lat- 
ter joined  him  with  his  troops  without  any  sti- 
pulation. \V  hen  the  former  received  liLs  deatli- 
wound  from  tlie  as.iassin  in  1589,  he  called  the 
king  of  Navarre  to  his  bed-side,  and  with  much 
affection  delivered  to  him  the  succession.  Henry 
was  then  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  in  full  vigour 
of  mind  and  body,  admired  nlid  beloved  by 
those  of  his  own  party,  and  the  few  who  were 
superior  to  religious  prejudice,  but  detested  by 
the  majority  of  the  nation  as  the  head  of  an  ad- 
verse sect.  While  he  was  proclaimed  king  in 
his  own  army,  the  duke  of  Mayenne  recognised 
the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  for  king,  but  exercised 
the  regal  functions  himself,  and  was  supported 
by  Spain  and  Savoy.  The  royal  army  before 
Paris  melted  away  by  desertion,  and  Henry  was 
obliged  to  retire  towards  Dieppe.  The  duke  of 
Mayenne,  with  a  much  superior  army  attacked 
him  at  Arques,  but  met  with  a  repulse.  Soon 
after,  Henry  received  tlie  welcome  reinforce- 
ment of  4000  English  from  ^ucen  Elizabeth. 
He  returned  before  Paris,  and  carried  some 
of  the  suburbs  sword  in  hand,  but  for  want 
of  cannon  could  not  enter  the  city.  The 
kingdom  was  now  torn  to  pieces  by  factions, 
some  towns  declaring  for  Henry,  and  some  ad- 
hering to  the  league.  In  March,  1590,  the 
king  encountered  Mayenne  at  Yvri.  Before 
the  battle  he  addressed  liis  troops,  "  My  child- 
ren, if  you  lose  sight  of  your  colours,  rally  to 
my  white  plume — you  will  always  lind  it  in  the 
path  to  honour  and  glory."  His  conduct  was 
answerable  to  his  promise.  Nothing  could  re- 
sist his  impetuous  valour,  and  the  leaguers  un- 
derwent a  total  and  bloody  defeat.  In  tlie  midst 
of  the  rout  Henry  followeil,  crying  "  Save  the 
French,"  and  his  clemency  added  a  number  of 
the  enemies  to  his  own  army.  He  resumed  tJie 
blockade  of  Paris,  where  the  extreme  of  fanati- 
cism prevented  all  overtures  to  accommodation, 
and  supported  the  citizens  under  all  the  hard- 
ships of  famine.  A  regiment  of  priests  and 
monks  was  levied,  who  paraded  the  streets  in  a 
ludicrous  procession  ;  and  the  Sorbonne  issued 
a  decree  declaring  the  relapsed  and  excommu- 
nicated heretic  Henry  incapable  of  wearing  the 
crown,    eveu  though   he  should  be   absolved. 
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Henry's  good-nature  inspired  him  witli  more 
compassion  than  resentment ;  and  he  frequently 
relaxed  in  that  rigour  which  was  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  point  of  forcing  the  city  to  a 
surrender  through  want  of  provision.  Two 
peasants  being  one  day  caught  in  carrying  bread 
to  a  postern,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  they 
threw  themselves  at  tlic  king's  feet,  and  pleaded 
that  they  had  no  other  way  of  supporting  them- 
selves- "  Go  in  peace,"  said  the  humane  mon- 
arch, giving  them  what  money  he  had  about 
him  ;  "  the  Bearnois  (so  his  enemies  called  him) 
is  poor,  or  he  would  give  you  more."  At  length 
Paris  was  relieved  by  the  duke  of  Parma  (see 
Farnesse)  ;  and  an  attempt  afterwards  made 
by  Henry  to  enter  it  by  surprise  failed  in  the 
execution.  In  1591  he  undertook  the  seige  of 
Rouen.  Notwithstanding  the  vigour  with  which 
he  proceeded,  the  city  was  so  well  defended 
that  it  held  out  till  the  duke  of  Parma  arrived 
to  its  relief.  In  an  attack  on  the  vanguard  of 
the  duke's  army  with  a  small  body  of  cavalry 
he  received  a  wound,  and  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life,  and  his  rashness  was  as  much 
blamed  as  his  valour  was  praised.  He  was 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  ;  but  he  pursued 
the  duke  of  Parma's  army  on  its  return,  and 
thought  he  had  entirely  enclosed  it,  when  that 
general  disengaged  himself  by  a  masterly  man- 
oeuvre. The  war  still  continued  throughout 
the  kingdom  with  various  success,  and  the 
king's  enemies  shewed  no  disposition  to  come  to 
terms.  An  assembly  was  even  held  by  the 
leaguers  for  the  election  of  a  new  king ;  and 
every  expedient  seemed  preferable  to  the  recog- 
nition of  a  Protestant  on  the  throne.  In  this 
conjuncture,  Henry,  menaced  even  by  the  de- 
sertion of  the  Catholics  in  his  own  party,  began 
seriously  to  think  of  sacrificing  his  religion  to 
the  interests  of  his  throne  and  state.  He  de- 
clared himself  willing  to  be  instructed,  and  it 
may  be  supposed  that  arguments  were  easily 
found  to  operate  conversion  on  one  so  well  dis- 
posed. We  shall  not  make  a  question  of  casu- 
istry on  the  subject ;  but  we  may  venture  to  af- 
firm, that,  considering  how  little  Henry's  private 
life  was  influenced  by  the  principles  of  his  faith, 
his  religion  was  a  cheap  offering  to  the  peace 
and  wclf.ire  of  his  country.  The  most  sensible 
and  faithful  of  his  Protestant  servants  were  ad- 
visers of  the  measure.  His  abjuration  took  place 
at  St.  Denis  in  July,  1503-  Rome  and  the 
Spanish  faction  treated  it  with  great  indignity, 
but  it  produced  its  due  effect  upon  all  good  sub- 
ioct.s.  T!ie  d'jke  of  iMayenne  made  a  iruccj 
and  the  king  was  received  into  his  capital  in  the 
following  year.     The  return  of  the  tungdom  to 


allegiance  was,  however,  very  gradual,  and  the 
great  men  bargained  high  for  the  restitution  of 
the  strong  places  of  which  they  were  in  posses- 
sion. Fanaticism  was  not  so  easy  to  be  appeased 
as  avarice,  and  the  king  narrowly  escaped  death 
from  the  knife  of  Chatel,  a  weak  and  furious 
bigot,  who  had  been  prepared  by  the  regicidij 
doctrines  of  the  Jesuits.  That  order  was  iii 
consequence  declared  by  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
'•  corrupters  of  the  youth,  disturbers  of  the  pub- 
lic peace,  and  enemies  of  the  king  and  state," 
and  was  banished  the  kingdom.  The  pope, 
Clement  YIII.,  after  a  long  delay  and  many 
difficultisi,  granted  the  king  absolution  upon 
terms  favourable  to  the  claims  of  Rome,  and 
with  a  ceremonial  sufficiently  humiliating  to  the 
royal  penitent  in  the  person  of  his  ambassadors. 
The  relics  of  the  leaguers  continued  the  war  in 
Burgundy,  supported  by  a  Spanish  army  ;  and 
Henry,  at  the  combat  of  Fontaine-Fran9oise, 
ran  a  greater  risk  than  he  had  ever  done,  but 
saved  himself  by  his  desperate  courage.  May- 
enne  did  not  submit  till  1596,  when  he  was  re- 
ceived to  grace  ;  and  the  suppression  of  a  revolt 
of  the  duke  of  Epernon  terminated  the  intestine 
commotions  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  exception 
of  Britany,  where  the  duke  of  Mercoeur  held 
out  some  time  longer.  The  war  declared  against- 
Spain  in  1595  was  unfortunate  in  the  com- 
mencement, and  the  Spaniards  took  Cambray, 
Calais,  and  Ardres.  They  afterwards  surprised 
Amiens  ;  and  these  losses,  joined  with  the  to- 
tal derangement  of  the  finances,  threw  Henry 
into  great  trouble  and  perplexity.  He  would 
perhaps  have  sunk  under  his  difficulties,  had  he 
not  fortunately  possessed  in  the  celebrated  Be- 
tlume  manjuis  of  Rosni,  afterwards  duke  of 
Sully,  a  zealous  servant,  equally  honest  and 
able,  under  whose  management  the  finances' 
were  soon  brought  into  better  condition.  The 
loss  of  Amiens  excited  a  general  spirit  of  patri- 
otism, and  the  king  was  enabled  to  march  with 
a  powerful  army  for  its  recovery.  A  feeble  at- 
tempt by  the  Spaniards  under  the  cardinal-arch- 
duke to  succour  it  was  repulsed,  and  die  Span- 
ish garrison  was  forced  to  surrender.  Fronj 
this  time  the  king's  affairs  assumed  a  new  as- 
pect. He  became  respectable  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  began  to  act  as  if  he  felt  his  strength. 
By  the  edict  of  Nantes,  formed  upon  the  basis 
of  toleration,  he  secured  to  his  Protestant  sub-, 
jects  as  many  advantages  as  a  sect  can  reasonably 
expect  under  an  establishment,  and  tlius  regained 
from  them  that  attachment  which  his  change  of 
religion  had  weakened.  This  measure  did  not 
pass  without  considerable  oppo>itioii  from  tha 
Catholic    clergy   aud   the  pariiauieat,    bu:  tha 
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king  was  too  well  convinced  of  its  justice 
and  policy  not  to  persist  in  liis  object.  The 
peace  of  Vervins  in  1598,  in  which  the  Spa- 
niards restored  all  tht-y  had  taken  in  Picaviiy, 
was  equally  honourable  and  advantageous  to 
France.  No  other  civil  or  foreign  war,  except 
an  expedition  against  the  duke  of  Savoy,  took 
place  during  this  reign.  Henry  had  now  leisure 
to  attend  to  those  internal  improvements,  and 
tliat  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  his  sub- 
jects, which  his  good  sense  and  benevolent  dis- 
position suggested.  But  the  unceasing  efforts 
of  his  minister  Sully  for  promoting  these  ends 
were  occasionally  obstructed  by  the  king's  dissi- 
pated temper,  and  especially  by  liis  extreme 
weakness  with  respect  to  the  fair  sex.  Amidst 
a  variety  of  other  amours,  which  had  entirely 
estranged  him  from  his  queen,  ho  had  distin- 
guished Gabrielled'Estrees  by  a  peculiar  warmth 
and  steadiness  of  attachment.  He  had  raised 
her  to  the  title  of  duches-s  of  Beaufort,  and 
seriously  thought  of  marrying  her,  when  she 
was  taken  off  by  a  sudden  illness.  The  royal 
lover  soon  transferred  his  affection  to  Henrietta 
d'Entragues,  who  obtained  from  him  a  written 
promise  of  marriage.  Henry  shewed  the  paper 
to  Sully,  when  that  faithful  minister  had  the 
courage  to  tear  it  before  his  face.  The  king, 
who  only  required  time  and  coolness  to  de- 
termine rightly,  soon  after  created  him  grand- 
master of  the  artillery.  He,  however,  gave 
another  promise  of  marriage  to  the  lady,  which 
was  afterwards  the  source  of  much  disquiet  to 
him.  In  the  meantime  he  was  soliciting  at  the 
court  of  Rome  a  divorce  from  Iiis  wife,  in 
which  she  (who  was  equally  addicted  to  irre- 
gular indulgences)  heartily  concurred.  When 
it  was  obtaijicd,  Henry  married  Mary  de  Rledi- 
cis,  niece  to  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  A 
dispute  with  the  duke  of  Savoy  concerning  the 
marquisate  of  Saluces  produced  a  short  war 
with  that  prince  in  1600,  in  which  his  terri- 
tories were  soon  overrun,  and  he  was  constrain- 
ed to  make  a  disadvantageous  peace.  Discon- 
tents occasioned  by  new  taxes,  and  by  injudi- 
cious instancci  of  favouritism,  disquieted  the 
king  and  kingdom  about  this  time,  and  at  length 
broke  out  in  a  conspiracy  headed  by  the  mar- 
shal de  Biron  (see  his  life).  Its  discovery  cost 
Biron  his  head,  notwithstanding  his  own  and 
his  father's  great  services,  and  tlie  personal 
friendship  which  the  king  had  long  entertained 
for  iilm.  At  this  juncture  Henry  appeared 
to  the  English  ministers  at  his  court  (Win- 
wood's  Memoirs)  as  a  suspicious,  timid,  and 
mutable  prince  ;  and,  indeed,  his  claim  to  ele- 
vation of  character,  as  well  as  the  fond  par- 


tiality of  the  French  nation  in  his  favour,  were 
much  less  conspicuous  in  his  life-time  than  after 
his  death.  The  restoration  of  the  Jesuits,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  some  of  his  ablest  coun- 
sellors, was  a  proof  how  much  he  still  feared  the 
enmity  of  ecclesiastics.  Domestic  uneasinesses, 
occasioned  by  the  queen's  foreign  manners  and 
interests,  and  by  the  insolence  of  the  king's 
principal  miitress  d'Entragues,  now  made  mar- 
chioness of  \'erneuil,  embittered  his  days,  with- 
out curing  him  of  his  licentious  habits  ;  and' 
still-renewed  conspiracies  among  the  great, 
though  they  no  longer  endangered  his  crown, 
disturbed  his  repose.  In  the  meantime  the 
kingdom  was  increasing  in  wealth  and  pro- 
sperity. The  wise  administration  of  Sully 
brought  order  into  the  finances  and  fostered 
agriculture,  and  the  king  himself  introduced 
several  new  branches  of  manufacture,  and  en- 
couraged commerce  and  the  arts.  Abroad,  he 
successfully  mediated  between  the  pope  and 
the  Venetians,  and  promoted  the  treaty  by 
which  the  Dutch  were  declared  independent. 
A  passion  which  tlie  king,  now  advancing  into 
years,  entertained  for  the  daughter  of  the  con- 
stable Montmorenci,  married  to  the  prince  of 
Conde,  was  the  cause  of  much  scandal  ;  and' 
the  prince  thought  proper  to  quit  the  kingdom, 
with  his  wife,  and  take  up  his  residence  at 
Brussels.  Henry  had  long  entertained  the  pro- 
ject of  diminishing  the  overgrown  power  of  the 
house  of  Austria  ;  and  to  this  design  he  had. 
joined  the  grand,  though  perhaps  chimerical, 
scheme  of  forming  a  kind  of  European  fe- 
derative republic,  consisting  of  powers  so  well 
bal.mced,  that  they  should  be  able  to  prevent 
future  wars  or  encroachments.  Some  of  his. 
ideas  on  this  subject  had  been  communicated  to 
queen  Elizabeth  a  short  time  before  her  death, 
by  Sully  in  person.  Whatever  might  be  the 
extent  of  his  plans,  he  certainly  had  determined' 
to  carry  his  arms  into  Germany,  for  which  tlic 
disputes  about  the  succession  to  the  duchies 
of  Cleves  and  Juliers  gave  him  a  pretext.  The 
recovery  of  the  princess  of  Conde  was  however, 
thought  to  be  his  immediate  motive.  Vast 
preparations  were  made  for  this  enterprise. 
Great  sums  of  money  were  laid  up  in  the  trea- 
sury, magazines  were  formed,  the  army  was 
reinforced  and  carefully  disciplined,  alliances 
were  negotiated,  and  nothing  delayed  the  king's 
departure  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but  the 
ceremony  of  the  queen's  coronation.  Ic  is  un- 
doubted that  he  felt  a  great  repugnance  to  this 
ceremonial,  and  entertained  a  presentiment  of. 
some  fatal  accident  connected  with  it — a  cir- 
cumstance   naturally  arising    from    the  several : 
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attempts  which  had  already  been  made  against 
his  Ufe.  The  solemnity  was  performed  with 
extraordinary  magnificence.  On  the  next  day, 
May  14,  1610,  as  he  was  riding  in  his  coach 
through  the  streets,  he  received  a  stab  from  a 
fanatical  assassin  named  Ravailiac,  which  in- 
stantly deprived  him  of  life,  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-second  of  his 
reign. 

Henry  IV.  had  no  children  by  his  first  queen. 
By  his  second  he  left  three  sons  and  three 
daughters.  He  had  also  a  numerous  illegitimate 
offspring,  one  of  whom,  Ccesar  duke  of  Ven- 
dome,  was  the  nearest  heir  of  his  military  fame. 
In  the  whole  line  of  French  kings  there  is  no 
name  so  popular  as  that  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
some  of  the  most  philosophical  of  the  national 
historians  have  echoed  the  public  voice  in  their 
deliberate  judgments.  He  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  the  only  French  epic  poem  which 
finds  readers,  in  which  his  character  is  summed 
up  in  the  line 

II  fut  de  scs  sujets  le  vainqueur  et  le  pcre. 

His  people's  conqueror  and  father  too. 

Henault  says  of  him,  "  He  united  to  extreme 
frankness,  the  most  dextrous  policy ;  to  the 
most  elevated  sentiments,  a  charming  simplicity 
of  manners ;  to  a  soldier's  courage,  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  humanity."  The  openness 
and  familiarity  with  which  he  conversed,  his 
natural  and  ardent  sallies,  and  the  gentleman- 
like ease  of  his  demeanour,  appear  to  have  been 
the  qualities  which  threw  a  peculiar  charm  about 
his  person.  As  a  king,  he  was  distinguished  by 
a  fellow-feeling  for  his  subjects  which  is  seldom 
met  with  in  that  condition.  1\^  had  lived  so 
much  among  them  that  he  knew  all  the  detail 
of  common  life  -,  and  their  comfort  and  pro- 
sperity were  as  much  his  wish  as  his  own  glory. 
This  rendered  him  the  goad  Henry,  in  spite  of 
foibles  and  defects  which  will  not  allow  him  the 
appellation  of  t/.^e  Great.  It  w.is  perhaps  solely 
owing  to  Sully,  that  his  attachment  to  gaming, 
to  women,  and  to  profusion  of  other  kinds,  did 
not  ruin  his  finances,  and  defeat  all  his  plan.s  for 
alleviating  the  burdens  of  his  people.  As  a 
warrior,  it  has  been  lamented  that  his  principal 
succtssei  were  over  his  own  revolted  subjects  : 
no  one  ^passed  him  in  activity  and  enterprise, 
but  he  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  a  great  general. 
On  the  whole,  he  was  a  sovereign  happily  suited 
to  the  country  he  governed,  which  still  fondly 
cherishes  his  memory,  and  satirises  its  other 
kings  by  an  almost  exclusive  affection  borne  to 
him.  Mod.  Univers.  Hist.  Milht.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.— A. 


HENRY    I.    king    of    England,    flurnamcd 
Beauclerc,   fourth  son  of  William  the   Con- 
queror, was  born   in   1068.     His  father  at  his 
death    left  him  no  dominions,   but  a   sum  of 
money,  with  which  he  aided  his  eldest  brother 
Robert  duke  of  Normandy,   and   in  return  re- 
ceived possession  of  the  Cotentin,  a  portion  of 
that  duchy.     Upon  an  agreement  between  Ro- 
bert and  William,  Henry,  disgusted  that  no  re- 
gard had  been  paid  to  his  interests,   retired  to 
St.  Michael's-mount  on  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
whence  he  made  incursions  on  the  neighbour- 
ing country.     The  two  brothers  besieged  him 
there,  and  obliged  him  to  capitulate.     He  wa."* 
deprived  of  his  patrimony,  and  for  some  time 
wandered  about  in  a  state  of  indigence.     No- 
thing is  heard  of  him  in  the  reign  of  William 
Rufus,  but  he  was  hunting  with  that  prince  in 
the  New  Forest  when  he  received   his  mortal 
wound  in  1100.    Henry  instantly  rode  to  Win- 
chester  and  secured   the   royal   treasure.      He 
then  proceeded  to  London,  and  having  gained 
over  some  nobles  and  prelates,  caused   himself 
to  be  proclaimed  king,  and  assumed  the  royal 
authority.     Robert,  who  was  not  returned  from 
the  crusades,  was  thus  a  second  time  defrauded 
of  his  right  of  seniority  ;  and  no  one  thought  it 
worth  while  to  stir  in  favour  of  a  prince  little' 
known  in  England  and  careless  of  his  interests. 
To  render  his  usurpation  more  palatable  to  the 
nation,  Henry  issued  a  charter  containing  great 
concessions  to  public   liberty,  and   remedying 
the   principal    grievances    ia  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical concerns  complained  of  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding reigns.     So  ample,   indeed,  were  these 
concessions,  that  had  they  been  brought  to  ef- 
fect, the  charter  of  king  John  would  scarcely 
have  been  necessary ;   but  it  does  not   appear 
that  in  fact  his  government  was  less  arbitrary 
than  that  of  his  predecessors.     He  performed' 
another  popular  act  in  recalling  from  exile  arch- 
bishop Anselm.     The  authority  of  that  prelate 
was,  indeed,  necessary  to  him  in  his  project  of 
marrying   Matilda,  daughter   to  Malcolm    III. 
king  of  Scotland,  and  niece  to  Edgar  Atheling, 
who  had  taken  the  veil.    This  union  took  place, 
and   much  contributed    to   strengthen  Henry's 
right  to  the  throne  in  the  eyes   of  the  people. 
Robert,  in  the  mtan  time,  who  had  returned  to 
Normandy,   meditated   the  design  of  asserting 
his  claim  to  the  English  crown,  in    which  he 
was    encouraged   by    several   of  the    principal 
barons  of  England.     He  levied  an  army,  and 
landed    at  Portsmouth  in   iioi;  and  the   two 
brothers  were   ready  to  decide  the  cause  by  a 
battle,  when,  through  the  interference  of  An- 
selm  and  other  men  of  distinction,  an  accom- 
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modation   was  made   between   them.     Robert  a  second  time  to  Geoffrey  son  of  the  count  of 

resigned   his  pretensions  to  England  for  a  pen-  Anjou.     The  king  himself  took  for   a  second 

sion-,  each  brother  was  to  inherit  the  dominions  wife  Adelaide  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lorrain, 

of  the  other  in  case  of  death  without  issue,  and  but  she  brought  him  no  issue.    Henry  governed. 

the  adherents  of  both  were  to  receive  full  par-  his  dominions  with  much  prudence,  and  though 

don.     Henry,  however,  when  the  danger  was  he  firmly  maintained  his  authority,  he  was  not 


over,  made  no  scruple  of  infringing  the  latter 
part  of  this  agreement,  and  the  ruin  of  some 
great  families  was  the  consequence.  His  am- 
bition soon  after  led  him  to  retaliate  the  in- 
vasion of  Robert;  and  in  1 105  he  landed  with  a 


deaf  to  the  complaint  of  grievances.  Of  this  he 
gave  an  instance  in  the  severity  with  which  he 
punished  the  extortions  committed  in  the  abuse 
of  the  claim  of  purveyance.  He  also  adopted 
the  politic  measure  of  settling  a  colony  of  in- 


powerful  army  in  Normandy,  and  took  Bayeux  dustrious  Flemings  in  Pembrokeshire,  in  order 

and  Caen.     In  the  next  year  he  gave  Robert  a  to  be  a  barrier  to  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh, 

total  defeat  at  Tinchebray,  took  him  prisoner.  He   did   not   remit   his   vigilance    against    the 

and  reduced  the  whole  duchy.     He  also  became  encroachments  of  the  holy  sje,  and  at  different 

master    of    the    persons   of    Edgar    Atheling,  times  refused  the  admission  of  legates.     Eng- 

and  of  Willi.nn  the  sin  of  Robert.     With  a  land   being   in    a  state  of  tranquillity,  and  the 

rigour  very  unfraternal,  he  confined  Robert  for  succession  to    the  crown   secured    by  an  oath 

thewhole  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  twen-  of  fealty  taken  to  the  empress  Matilda,  Henry 

ty-eight  years,  and  that  prince  ended  his  days  in  went  over  to  Normandy  in  1 131.    He  remained 

the  castle  of  Cardiff.    He  committed  prince  Wil-  in    that  country,    to    which   he    had   a    partial 

liamtocus;ody  in  Normandy,  but  suffered  Edgar  attachment,  till  a  revolt  of  the  Welsh  in  1135 

Atheling  to  reside  in  privacy  upon  a  pension  in  obliged    him    to  think   of  returning.     He   was 


England.  Henry,  in  common  with  other  so 
vereigns  of  that  period,  had  a  contest  with  the 
papal  court,  which  was  aiming  to  render  the 
church  entirely  independent  of  the  state,  and 
in  all  respects  subservient  to  its  spiritual  head. 
After  nearly  incurring  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication from  Paschal  by  his  opposition  on 
the  subject  of  investitures,  Henry  made  a  com- 
promise, in  which  he  resigned  the  right  of  pro- 
per episcopal  investiture,  but  retained  that  of 
temporal  homage.  He  also  agreed  to  some 
other  points  favourable  to  the  power  of  the 
clergy.  The  usurpation  of  Normandy  involved 
him  in  continued  wars  on  the  continent,  and 


preparing  to  embark,  when  on  December  I  he 
was  taken  with  a  sudden  illness  occasioned 
by  too  plentiful  a  meal  of  lampreys,  which  car- 
ried him  off  at  St.  Denis  le  Forment,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-sixth  of 
his  reign.  Henry  I.  was  a  prince  of  great 
accomplishments.  He  had  a  manly  person,  aa 
engaging  address,  uncommon  powers  of  elo- 
cution, and  a  proficiency  in  the  literature  of  the 
time,  wliich  gave  him  his  surname.  He  was 
equally  warlike  and  polite,  and  successfully 
maintained  what  unprincipled  ambition  urged 
him  to  acquire.  He  was  much  addicted  to 
women,  and  had  the  Norman  passion  for  the 


was  a  source  of  much  pecuniary  oppression  to  chace,  the  pleasures  of  which  he  appropriated 

the  English.     Prince   William    was   carried  by  to  himself  by  many  cruel  game-laws.     In  other 

the  person  appointed  to  retain  hiin  in  custody,  respects,   the  rigour  witli    which   he   executed 

to  the  court  of  Fulk  count  of  Anjou,  who  gave  justice   was   probably  useful  to  a  country  then 

him  protection,  and  the  king  of  France  espoused  little    removed    from    a    state    of    barbarism. 


his  cause,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  him  by 
force  of  arms.  Henry  defended  iiis  conquest 
with  vigour,  and  finally  defeated  all  the  at- 
tempts to  dispossess  him.  But  this  foreign 
success  was  balanced  by  a  severe  domestic  mis- 
fortune, that  of  the  loss  at  sea  of  his  only  son 
William,  then  rising  to  manhood.  He  was 
drowned  in  112c,  on  returning  from  Nor- 
mandy, together  with  his  natural  sister,  whose 
cries  recalled  him  to  the  sinking  ship  after  he 
had  got  clear  in  the  long-boat.  The  unhappy 
father  never  was  seen  to  smile  again.  He  had 
betrothed  at  an  early  age  his  only  daughter 
Matilda     to     the     emperor    Henry    V.,    and 


Hume's  Hiit.  of  England. — A. 

HENRY  II.  king  of  England,  the  first  of 
the  line  of  Plantagenets,  born  in  Normandy 
in  1 132,  was  the  son  of  Geoffrey  count  of  An- 
jou, by  the  empress  Matilda,  daughter  of  king 
Henry  I.  He  early  displayed  a  princely  cha- 
racter; and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  passed  into 
Scotland,  in  order  to  receive  knighthood  from 
his  great-uncle  king  David.  After  his  return 
to  Normandy  he  was  invested  in  that  duchy 
with  his  mother's  consent ;  and  the  next  year» 
upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  to. 
the  possession  of  Anjou  and  Maine.  A  politic 
marriage    with   Eleanor   of   Guiennc,  just   di- 


wheii  she  became  his  widow,  he  married  her    vorceJ   through    suspicion  of    infidelity   froia 
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flLewU  VII.  king  of  France,  further  annexed  to 
■Henry's  French  dominions  that  province  wich 
■I'oitou.     Thus   bccoine   a  powerful  prince,  he 
determined  to  pursue  his  claim  by  inheritance  on 
the   crown  of  England,  then  usurped  by  Ste- 
phen ;  and  in  1 153   he  landed  in  the  kingdom, 
■and  was  joined  by  many  of  the  principal  barons. 
He  took  Alalmsbury,  and  advanced  to  Walling- 
ford,  where  he  was  met  by  Stephen  at  the  head 
of  an  army.     When  a  battle  seemed  inevitable, 
a    compromise  was   entered    into,    which  left 
Stephen  in  possession  of  the  crown  during  his 
life,    and    declared  Henry   his  immediate  suc- 
cessor.    The  death  of  Stephen  in  1154  gave 
Henry  speedy   possession    of  his  expected   in- 
heritance.    He  began  his  government  with  the 
popular  act  of  dismissing  all  tlie  foreign  mer- 
cenaries who  had  been  retained  by  his  prede- 
cessor.    He    also   revoked    all   his   grants,   re- 
stored the  debased  coin  of  the  kingdom  to  its 
purity,  and  provided  for  the  exertion  of  legal 
authority  by  the  demolition  of  all  the  newly- 
erected  castles,  which  had  served  as  sanctuaries 
for  freebooters  under  the  protection  of  the  no- 
bles.    Tlie  tranquil  state  of  England  permitted 
the  king  in  1 156  to  visit  the  continent,  in  order 
to  oppose  the  attempt  of  his  brother  Geoffrey  to 
seize   Anjou  and  .Alaine.     He  recovered  these 
provinces,   and   returning  to  England,  made  an 
expedition  into  Wales,  where  he  displayed  great 
personal  courage,  and  obliged  the  natives  to  sue 
for  peace.     In    1158  he   returned   to   France; 
took  possession  of  the  county  of  Nantz,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  his  brother  Geoffrey ;  and  by 
negotiating  a  marriage  between   his  own  third 
son  Geoffrey  and  the  infant  heiress  of  Conan 
duke  of  Britany.  eventually  secured  the  addi- 
tion of  that  principality  to  his  dominions.     He 
also  attempted  to  take  possession  of  Toulouse 
in  right  of  his  wife,  but  desisted  from  the  siege 
on  the  approach  of  king  Lewis  to  defend  it.   A 
war  ensued   between    these   monarchs,   wliich 
produced  no  remarkable  event,  and  was  termi- 
nated by  a  marriage  between    Henry's  eldest 
son   and  Lewis's  daughter,   both  yet   infants. 
Thus  far  Henry's  course  had  been  highly  pro- 
sperous, and  he  might  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the    most  potent  princes   in  Europe,  and  one 
vi'ho   stood  the  fairest   for  future  aggrandise- 
ment.    His  troubles  began  with  an  attempt  at 
reformation  in  his  domestic  government,  which 
will  perhaps  be  generally  thought  more  lauda- 
ble than  his  projects  of  foreign  ambition. 

The  usurpations  of  the  clergy  had  risen  to 
.such  a  height  as  materially  to  injure  civil  au- 
thority in  all  Christian  countries.  Their  claims 
af  immunity   set  tiiem   free   from    all    public 


burdens,  and  from  the  cognizance  of  all  civil 
courts   of  justice;  and   tlicy  all   looked   up  to 
a  head  of  their  own  order,  whose  interests  were 
distinct  from,  and  generally  adverse  to,  those  of 
their  natural  sovereign.  In  no  country  of  Europe 
were  the  disorders  from   this  source  more  pre- 
valent   or    intolerable    than   in   England ;    and 
Henry  from  his  accession  seems  to  have  been 
bent  upon  remedying  them.     For  this  purpose 
he  had  raised  his  thaucellor  Becket,  a  creature 
of  his    own,    and    iu    whose    attachment   he 
thought  he  could  confide,  to  the  primacy  o{ 
the   kingdom.     But    that  extraordinary  person 
(see  his  life)   with  his  new  character  had  as- 
sumed new  maimers  and  principles,  and  shew- 
ed an    inclination    to   carry  the  claims  of  the 
church  even    farther   tlian    any  of  his   prede- 
cessors  had  done.      Subjects  of  dispute   soon 
occurred  in   which   he   displayed   a    spirit  and 
resolution  not  a  little  formidable  to  the  king, 
who  at  length  determined  to  bring  the  contest 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
to  an  issue.     For  this  purpose  he  summoned  in 
1 164  a  general  council  of  nobility  and  prelates 
at  Clarendon,  which  passed  the  famous  constitu- 
tions named  from   the  place.     It  was  the  spirit 
of  these  articles,  sixteen  in  number,  to  control 
the  assumed  authority  of  tlie  clergy  over  civil 
persons,   and    to  render   them  amenable  in  all 
civil  matters  to  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice, 
and  bound  to  the  same  allegiance  to  the  king  as 
other   subjects    were ;    and    by    framing   those 
laws   in  a  national  council,  the  superiority  of 
the  legislature  over  papal  and  ecclesiastical  sy- 
nods was  fully  established.     None  of  the  pre- 
lates except  Becket  dared  to  oppose  the  royal 
will  on  this  occasion.     But  he  long  persisted  in 
his  refusal  to  subscribe  the  constitutions,  till  at 
length,    overcome  by   entreaties,   he   took    the 
oath  to  observe  them  "  legally  and  with  good 
faith."     When  transmitted  to  pope  Alexander, 
they  were,  however,  in  the  strongest  terms  con- 
demned as  infringing  the  sacred  privileges  of 
the    church,    and  formally   annulled.      Becket 
thereupon  expressed  the  deepest  contrition  for 
his  compliance,  and  endeavoured  to  engage  the 
other  prelates  in  a  confederacy  for  the  support 
of  their    rights.     Henry,    extremely    indignant 
at  his  conduct,  caused  him  to  be  sued  in  the 
archiepiscopal   court   for   some  land ;   and,    oa 
account  of  non-appearance  to  an  appeal  to  the 
king's   court,  to  be  prosecuted  for  contumacy, 
of  which  he  was  convicted  in  a  council  heKl 
at   Nortliampton.     He   was    also    molested    by 
other  charges  and  demands,  and  was  at  length 
called  upon  to  render  an  account  of  his  whole 
administration    while    chancellor.      To    these 
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manifest  attempts  to  ruin  hina  he  opposed  an 
appeal  to  tlie  pope,  which  only  aggravated  his 
offence  against  ti^e  laws  of  his  country  ;  and  he 
at  length  found  it  expedient  secretly  to  with- 
draw to  the  continent,  and  take  refuge  with  the 
king  of  France-  We  shall  not  enter  into  all  the 
particulars  of  this  important  quarri-1,  which  was 
carried  so  far,  that  the  pope  excommunicated 
by  name  the  king's  chief  ministers,  and  me- 
naced the  kingdom  with  an  interdict.  Henrv, 
notwithstanding  his  firmness,  was  alarmed  at 
this  storm  of  spiritual  hostility,  and  became 
extremely  desirous  of  a  reconciliation  with 
Bccket.  Many  dilliculties  arose  from  the  in- 
terfering claims  on  each  side;  but  the  king's 
superior  moderarion  may  be  inferred  from  what 
he  proposed  in  a  conference  with  the  French 
king — "  IjcI  liecket  but  act  towards  me  with 
tiic  same  submission  which  the  greatest  of  his 
predecessors  have  pnid  to  the  least  of  mine,  and 
there  shall  be  no  controversy  between  us."  At 
length,  in  1 170,  an  accommodation  was  effect- 
ed, and  Beckct  returned  to  the  kingdom  and 
resumed  his  functions.  The  conditions  were 
favourable  both  to  his  power  and  his  pride  ;  the 
king  thought  it  advisable  to  treat  liim  with  the 
greatest  personal  respect,  and  even  held  his 
stirrup  while  he  mounted  on  horseback.  Such 
a  triumph  was  not  likely  to  render  this  haughty 
prelate  milder  in  his  future  conduct.  The  king 
having  during  his  absence  caused  his  eldest  son 
Henry  to  be  associated  with  him  and  crowned 
by  the  arclibishop  of  York,  Beckct  had  solicited 
and  obtained  from  the  pope  a  sentence  of  sus- 
pension against  that  prelate,  and  of  excommuni- 
cation against  two  bishops  who  assisted  in  the 
ceremony.  These  he  issued  after  his  arrival, 
and  also  launched  his  ecclesiastical  censures  un- 
sparingly against  several  of  the  king's  servants. 
Henry  was  in  Normandy  when  he  was  informed 
of  those  violent  proceedings,  and,  in  the  height 
of  his  anger  and  vexation,  he  imprudently  ex- 
claimed against  the  want  of  zeal  in  his  servants, 
who  had  not  freed  him  from  so  ungrateful  and 
turbulent  a  priest.  Four  gentlemen  of  his  house- 
hold, who  were  present,  resolved  to  remove 
this  imputation  on  their  attachment,  and  pro- 
ceeiling  to  Canterbury,  barbarously  murilered 
the  prelate  in  his  cathedral,  ficnry  was  con- 
founded on  hearing  of  the  effect  of  his  rash- 
ness, the  cons.-quenccs  of  which  he  too  well 
foresaw ;  and  inmiediately  dispatched  envoys 
to  Rome  to  I.iy  him  at  the  pope's  feet,  and 
promise  his  submission  to  any  expiatory  means 
that  might  be  enjoined.  IJy  this  proceeiling  he 
averted  the  first  storm  of  papal  indignation,  and, 
in  conclusion,  he  obtained  absolution  from  the 
VOL.    V. 


legates  sent  from  Rome  purposely  to  enquire 
into  the  affair,  upon  certain  concessions  i.i  fa- 
vour of  the  church,  and  penitential  atonements. 
He  gave  up  that  article  of  the  constitutions  of 
Clarendon  which  forbade  appeals  to  the  court 
of  Roniv'  in  ecclesiastical  cases,  but  he  re- 
served to  himself  the  right  of  exacting  sufficient 
security  from  such  clergymen  as  s'lould  leave 
the  kingdom  in  prosecution  of  their  appeals. 

Before  tins  matter  was  terminated,  Henry  in 
1 172  made  an  expedition  into  Ireland;  great 
part  of  which  country  had  been  reduced  to  the 
Knglish  dominion  by  some  private  adventurers, 
the  chief  of  wjiom  was  Richard  Stror.gbow  ear' 
ofStrigul.  The  king  found  little  more  to  do 
than  to  make  a  progress  through  the  island,  re- 
ceiving the  submission  of  the  native  princes  and 
chieftains  ;  and  having  left  earl  Richard  in  the 
post  of  seneschal  of  Ireland,  he  returned  after  an 
absence  of  a  few  months : — so  easily  was  an 
acquisition  first  made,  which  has  proved  one 
of  the  most  valuable  accessions  to  the  British 
empire  ! 

A  numerous  progeny  of  sons  seldom  failed,  in 
these  rude  and  unsettled  times,  to  produce  do- 
mestic strife  in  roy.il  families,  and  attempts 
against  the  authority  of  the  common  parent. 
Henry  was  doomed  to  undergo  an  unusual 
share  of  this  affliction,  which  embittered  all  his 
external  prosperity,  and  rendered  his  advancing 
age  a  prey  to  the  crudest  disquiet.  As  he  was 
a  kind  and  indulgent  father,  he  had  assigned  to 
each  of  his  four  sons  a  provision  out  of  hii  ex- 
tensive territories.  Hi»  eldest,  Htnry,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  had  received  coronation,  and 
was  his  declared  heir  in  England,  Normandv, 
Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine.  He  displayed  a 
lofty  and  aspiring  disposition  ;  and  upon  a  visit 
to  the  court  of  his  father-in  law  Lewis,  was 
persuaded  by  that  king,  jealous  of  Henry's 
greatness,  to  demand  of  his  father  the  imme- 
diate resignation  either  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, or  the  dukedom  of  Normandy.  Upon  a 
refusal  of  this  requisition,  he  withdrew  to  Paris, 
and  was  openly  supported  in  his  claim  by  the 
French  king.  It  was  Henry's  misfortune  to 
live  upon  bad  terms  with  his  queen,  Eleanor, 
wlio,  having  been  herself  engaged  in  gallantries, 
and  conscious  that  she  had  been  chosen  only 
for  her  portion,  could  not  restrain  her  jealousy 
of  her  husband's  secret  attachments.  The  story 
of  the  fair  Rosamond  Clifford,  the  theme  of 
popular  ballads  and  romances,  though  inter- 
mixed with  fiction,  has  a  sullicient  groun<l  of 
truth  to  prove  the  king's  amorous  propensities, 
and  the  caution  he  thought  necessary  in  con- 
ducting   his    intrigues.      Eleanor   was   .so    far 
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estranged  from  her  husband,  that  she  encou- 
raged her  sons  Richnrd  and  Geoffrey  to  imitate 
the  example  of  their  elder  brother,  and  require 
immediate  possession  of  those  continental  terri- 
tories which  were  allotted  to  tlicni;  and  they 
too,  upon  a  refusal,  fled  to  the  court  of  Lewis. 
Eleanor  herself  was  about  to  follow,  when  she 
was  seized  by  the  king's  order  and  placed  in 
confinement.  The  young  princes  were  able  to 
engage  in  their  party  many  of  the  barons  and 
nobles  in  their  res^pective  provinces,  and  even 
several  of  the  English  nobles  were  induced  to 
declare  against  their  sovereign.  The  influence 
<-f  Lewis  also  engaged  several  continental 
powers  in  a  confederacy,  which  was  joined 
by  William  king  of  Scotland.  A  general  in- 
vasion of  Henry's  dominions  was  concerted, 
and  it  began  in  1 173  by  an  attr.ck  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Normandy  on  one  side  by  the  counts  of 
Boulogne  and  Flanders,  on  the  other  by  Lewis 
in  person.  Henry  was  not  wanting  in  vigour 
to  oppose  the  storm.  "\^'ith  an  army  of  veteran 
mercenaries  he  successfully  resisted  superior 
numbers  of  undisciplined  troops,  and  the  French 
king  was  at  length  desirous  of  a  conference. 
'I  his  took  place  near  Gisors,  where  Henry  had 
the  severe  mortification  of  seeing  three  sons  in 
the  retinue,  of  his  chief  enemy-  The  liberal 
terms  which  he  offered  were  rejected,  and  no 
treaty  took  place.  In  the  meantime  the  flame 
had  broken  out  with  great  violence  in  England, 
which  was  overrun  by  the  malcontents;  while 
the  king  of  Scotland  made  an  incursion  in  the 
north.  Henry  hasrened  thither;  and,  in  order  to 
conciliate  the  clergy,  and  gain  credit  with  the 
superstitious  people,  he  repaired  to  t'le  tomb  of 
Becket,  now  canonised,  passed  a  whole  day  and 
night  before  it  in  fasting  and  prayer,  and  sub- 
mitted to  be  scourged  by  the  monks.  His  ab- 
solution was  soon  followed  by  the  news  of  a 
complete  victory  gained  by  his  general  the  justi- 
ciary Glanville  over  the  Scots,  in  which  their 
king  was  taken  prisoner.  This  event  broke  the 
spirits  of  the  English  revolters,  who  made  their 
submission,  and  Henry  returned  to  Normandy. 
There  lie  entered  into  an  accommodation  with 
his  sons,  to  wiiom  he  granted  much  less  fa- 
vourable conditions  than  they  had  before  re- 
jected. The  king  of  S;'o:l.ind  regained  his  li- 
berty by  stipulating  to  do  homage  for  his  crown, 
which  accordingly  was  performed  at  York  in 
1175,  both  on  his  part  and  that  of  his  barons 
and  prelates  ;  and  some  fortresses  were  more- 
over ced:d  to  Henry. 

Having  thus  regained  his  authority  over  all  his 
dominions,  and  rendered  himself  more  potent 
than  bi.iore,  he  turned  his  attention  to  internal 


regulations  and  improvements,  and  checked  t!ie 
prevailing  licentiousness  by  severe  laws.  He 
partitioned  England  into  four  judiciary  di- 
visions, and  appointed  itinerary  justices  to  make 
regular  circuits  through  them.  He  revived  the 
trial  by  juries,  and  discouraged  that  by  combats  : 
he  demolished  all  the  newly  erected  castles  as 
the  shelters  of  violence  and  anarchy,  and  esta- 
blished a  regular  militia  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom.  The  turbulence  of  his  sons  still  dis- 
quieted him.  Henry  and  GeofFrcy  made  war 
upon  their  brother  Richard,  who  was  settled  in 
his  province  of  Guienne.  The  former  afterwards 
engaged  in  a  new  conspiracy  against  his  father, 
when  he  was  cut  oft"  by  a  fever  in  1 183,  having 
first  expressed  great  contrition  for  his  filial  dis- 
obedience. The  king's  paternal  Lelings  were 
rendered  peculi.irly  distressing  on  tliis  occasion, 
from  his  refusal  to  visit  his  son  in  his  last 
illness.  Two  years  afterwards,  his  son  GeoflVey's 
death  delivered  him  from  new  hostilities. 

Philip-Augustus  was  now  king  of  France, 
who  ill  requiti.'d  Henry's  mediation  to  reconcile 
liim  with  his  uncles,  by  continuing  to  foment 
differences  between  Henry  and  his  sons. 
Though  both  kings  had  agreed  at  a  conference  to 
take  the  cross  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land 
from  Saladin,  Philip  prompted  prince  Richard 
to  rebel  against  his  father,  which  occasioned 
a  war  between  the  two  crowns.  Its  events 
were  so  unfavourable  to  Henry,  that  he  was  at 
length  obliged  to  consent  that  Richard  should 
receive  an  oath  of  fealty  from  all  his  subjects  as 
well  in  England  as  on  the  continent,  and  should 
marry  Alice,  the  sister  of  Philip.  To  this  last 
condition  it  is  said  that  he  was  long  repugnant, 
on  account  of  a  passion  he  himself  entertained 
for  Alice,  which  was  certainly  unseemly  at  his 
time  of  life.  He  also  stipulated  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  French  king,  and  to  grant  a  par- 
don to  all  Richard's  adherents.  The  mortifica- 
tion Henry  received  from  these  humiliating 
terms  was  aggravated  to  despair  on  his  dis- 
covering the  name  of  his  favourite  son  John 
among  the  delinquents.  He  cursed  the  day  of 
his  birth,  and  pronounced  a  malediction  upon 
his  undutiful  sons,  which  he  would  never  after- 
wards retract.  The  anguish  of  his  mind  threw 
him  into  a  slow  fever,  which  put  an  end  to  his 
life  at  the  castle  of  Chinon  nsar  Saumur,  in 
July,  1 1 89,  in  the  fjfty-eighth  year  of  his  age 
and  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign.  He  left  only 
tv/o  legitimate  sons,  Richard  and  John,  and 
three  daughters,  married  to  the  duke  of  Saxony, 
the  king  of  Castille,  and  the  king  of  Sicily. 

Henry  IL  ranks  among  the  greatest  princes 
of  the  English  line,    not    only  in   extent   of 
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dominion,  but  in  all  the  qualities  which  give 
lustre  to  a  throne,  lie  was  equally  fitted  for 
\v.\r  and  peace,  for  the  active  scenes  of  public 
I'.fe,  and  the  enjoyment  of  cultivated  leisure. 
He  was  manly  in  person,  of  an  engaging  coun- 
tenance, and  possessed  of  a  ready  elocution. 
He  had  warm  affections,  and  seems  little  to 
have  deserved  the  ingratitude  with  which  he 
was  treated.  His  wis^lom  and  love  of  justice 
were  recognised  by  foreign  potentates,  who 
made  him  arbiter  of  their  diiTerences.  Am- 
bition was  his  ruling  passion,  and  circumstances 
favoured  him  in  indulging  it  with  less  violation 
of  equity  than  usual  amoifg  ambitious  princes; 
but  the  extent  of  his  continental  possessions 
wai  the  obvious  cause  of  his  principal  misfor- 
tunes and  disquietudes.  Hunus  Hist.  Eng!. 
Littleton's  Hen.  //. — \. 

HENRY  III.  king  of  England,  son  of  king 
John,    was  bom  in    1207,    and  succeeded   his 
father  in  1216.  Though  his  reigi^  is  the  longest 
in   the    English   annals,  and  affords  many  im- 
portant donustic  events,   yet  the  weakness  of 
the  king,    always  governed  by    favourites,    or 
dictated  to  by  circumstances,  renders  it  very  je- 
june in   s   proper   biographical  view.     At    the 
time  cf  his  accession  the  country  was  in  a  state 
of  the  most  lamentable  distraction.     The  dau- 
phin of  France,  Lewis,  at  the  head  of  a  foreign 
army,   and  supported  by  a  faction  of  English 
nobles,  had  assumed  the  reins  of  government, 
but  was  justly  suspected  of  arbitrary  designs, 
and    was    become    odious    to   the   body  of  the 
nation.     The    cause   of  the   young  king,  then 
only  nine  years  of  age,  was  espoused  by   the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  who  caused  him  to  be  crown- 
ed  at  Gloucester ;    and  in  a  short  time  Lewis 
was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace  and  quit  the 
kingdom.     The   untimely   death  of   Pembroke 
encouraged   new  usurpations  from  the  barons, 
whose  turbulence   involved    the    country    in    a 
series  of  disorders.     The  Great  Charter  of  king 
John  was,  however,  again  coiifirmed;  and  par- 
liaments   began   to    consider   it    as    the  funda- 
mental  law  of  the  nation,  and  its  observance 
as  the  condition  of  their  grants.      As  Henry 
approached    to    manhood,  he   displayed  a  cha- 
racter totally  unqualilii.-d  for  his  royal  station, 
especially  at  such  a  period — void  of  vigour  or 
firmness,  hasty  and   mutable,  readily  attached 
and  as  readily  changing  the  object  of  his  attach- 
ment, he  was  neitlier  to  be   relied   upon  a.s  a 
friend  nor  dreadetl  as  an  enemy.     One  of  his 
first  fahe  steps  was  the  discarding  his  ablest  and 
most    faithful   minister  Hubert  lie  Burgh,   and 
giving  his  confidence  to  rapacious  and  unprin- 
cipled foreigners.     His  marriage,  in  1236,  with 


Eleanor,  daughter  of  t!ie    count  of  Provence, 
contributed  still  more  to  subject  him  to  forei.'n 
influer.ce.    Grievances  Were  accumulated,  and 
excited  continual  efforts  on  the  part  of  ihe  nobles 
and  people  to  enforce  redress.  The  king's  unad- 
vised acceptance  of  the  crown  of  Sicily,  offered 
him  by  the  pope,  involved  him  in  vast  debts, 
which   he    in  viin   applied   to   the  parliament 
to  discharge.     In  his  necessity  he  had  recourse 
to  exactions,  which  aggravated  th'?  national  dis- 
contents.     He  summoned    and  dissolved  par- 
liaments ;  conlirmod  anew  the  Great  Charter, 
and  repeatedly  infringed  its  stipulations.     Such 
was    his  misgovernmcnt,    that  it  gave  an   op- 
portunity to  the  ambitious  .Simon  de  Montfort, 
earl  of  Leicester,  the  king's  brother-in-1  iw,  to 
make   a    total  change  in  the  constitution,  and 
deprive  Henry  of  all  royal  authority.     In  1158, 
conspiring  with  the  principal   barons,  he  ap- 
peared  with    them    in   arms  at   a    parliament 
holden  at  Oxford,  and  obliged  the  king  to  con- 
sent to  a  set  of  regulations,  which  threw  all  the 
legislative  and  executive  power  into  the  hands 
of  an  aristocracy  of  twenty-four  barons,  assisted 
by  a   lower  house  consisting  of  four   knights 
chosen  for  each  county.     The  aristocracy  soon 
displayed  a  spirit  of  domination  which  set  both 
king  and  people  against  them,  and  the  former 
was  absolved  by  the  pope  from  his  oath  to  ob- 
serve  the  provisions  cf  Oxford.     By   the    aid    of 
his  able    and   spirited  son,  prince  Edward,  he 
was  restored  to  his  authority  ;  but  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  calling  in  Lewellyn  prince  of  Wales, 
involved  the  kingdom  in  civil  war.    The  pov.'cr 
of  the  barons  was  restored;  but  great  divisions 
still   prevailing,   both   parties    agreed   to    refer 
their  cause  to  that  virtuous  monarch  Lewis  IX. 
of  France.     His  awani,   in   1264,  was  favour- 
able  to   the  king;   but  Leicester  and  his  con- 
federates refused  to  submit  to  it,  and  resumed 
their  arms.     A   bade  was  fought  near  Lewes, 
in  which  Henry,  with  his  brother  Richard  king 
of  the   Romans,    were  taken  prisoners  ;   and 
prince  Edward  soon  after  came  into  the  power 
of   the    victors.     A    convention  ensued,  called 
the  Afise  of  Lenvcr,  which  provided  for  the  fu- 
ture settlement   of  the  government  by  arbitra- 
tion; but  in  the  meantime  Leicester  ruled  with- 
out controul,  and  greatly  abused  his  power.  To 
him,  however,  was  owing  the  first  example  of  a 
prop-.-r  house  of  commons  in  England  ;  for,  to  a- 
parliament  summoned  by  him  in  1265,  deputies 
from  the  boroughs  were  sent,  as  well  as  knights 
ot'the  shires.     Prince  Edward  at  length,  having 
obtained  his  release,  assembled   an  army,  and 
defeated  Leicester's  son.     Soon  after,  at  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  Evesham,  Leicester  was-  slain, 
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and  his  party  entirely  defeated.  The  poor  king, 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  was  placed  by 
them  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  and  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life.  Though  replaced  upon  the 
throne,  he  wasstillinsignificant ;  and  the  depart- 
ure of  his  brave  son  for  the  holy  war  was  a  signal 
for  the  renewal  of  domestic  commotions.  1  he 
tleath  of  his  brother  Richard  added  to  his  dis- 
consolate feelings,  and  was  not  long  after  fol- 
lowed by  his  own  decease  at  St.  Edmundsbury, 
in  1272,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age  and 
ififty-sixth  of  his  reign.  He  left  two  sons  and 
two  daughters  ;  of  the  latter,  one  was  queen 
of  Scothind,  the  other,  duchess  of  Britany. 
Hume's  Hist.  Engl. — A. 

HENRY  \Y.  king  of  England,  surnamcd  of 
BoLiNGiSROKE,  the  first  king  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster, was  born  in  1367.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancaster,  third  son  of 
Edward  III.  by  the  heiress  of  Edmond  earl  of  Lan- 
caster, son  of  Henry  III.  In  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.  he  was  made  earl  of  Derby,  and  then  duke  of 
Hereford.  While  bearing  this  title,  he  appeared 
in  the  parliament  of  1398,  and  preferred  an  ac- 
cusation of  higli-treason  against'  Mowbray  duke 
of  Norfolk.  The  latter  denied  the  charge,  and 
O&ered  to  prove  his  innocence  by  combat  with 
his  accuser.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and 
the  king  appointed  the  lists  at  Coventry  ;  but, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  two  champions,  he 
would  not  suffer  them  to  proceed.  Both  were 
banished  the  kingdom  ;  Norfolk,  for  life,  Here- 
ford, for  a  term  of  ten  years,  shortened  by  fa- 
vour to  four,  with  the  further  privilege  of  im- 
mediately entering  upon  any  inheritance  which 
plight  accrue  to  him  in  the  meantime.  The 
banished  Hereford  went  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction against  tire  infidels  in  Lithuania,  and 
by  his  conduct  obtained  general  esteem.  On 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  13(59,  he  succeeded 
to  the  dukedom  of  Lancaster ;  and  laid  claim, 
according  to  agreement,  to  the  great  estates 
belonging  to  it.  The  fickle  Richard  was  per- 
suaded to  revoke  his  letters  patent  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  to  retain  possession  of  the  estates. 
He  soon  after  embarked  for  Ireland,  and  left 
tlie  kingdom  open  to  the  ambition  of  Lancaster, 
to  whom  his  injustice  had  given  well-grounded 
qause  of  complaint.  The  duke,  disregarding 
the  unfinished  term  of  his  exile,  embarked,  in 
July,  1399,  at  Nantes,  with  a  small  retinue,  and 
landed  at  Ravtnspur  in  Yorkshire.  He  made 
oath  on  his  landing,  tliat  he  only  came  for  the 
recovery  of  his  duchy ;  and  he  was  joined  by 
t^e  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, the  most  potent  barons  of  the  North. 
A^hij  proceeded  southwards,  he  was  joined  by  al] 


the  malcontents  on  his  M'ay,  so  that  he  saw  hini- 
S-'lf  at  the  head  of  60,000  men.  The  duke  of 
York,  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  was  unable  to 
oppose  him  ;  and  the  duke  of  '■  -ancaster,  march- 
ing to  Bristol,  took  upon  himself  to  execute 
without  trial  some  of  tlie  king's  ministers. 
Richard,  on  the  report  of  these  transactions, 
landed  at  MilforJ-haven  with  an  army  which 
soon  melted  away  by  desertion.  He  tool,  re- 
fuge in  the  isle  of  Anglesey ;  but  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  opposite-  party,  and  was  brought 
to  London  by  the  duke,  who  now  began  openly 
to  aim  at  the  crown.  A  resignation  was  first 
extorted  from  the  unfortunate  Richard,  who 
was  then  solemnly  deposed  in  parliament,  upon 
charges  which  will  more  properly  be  mentioned 
in  the  life  of  that  king.  In  this  vacation  of  the 
throne,  the  right  of  inheritance  was  clearly  in 
tlic  house  of  Marche,  descended  from  Lionel 
du'KC  of  Clarence,  second  son  to  Edward  III. 
But  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  stepping  forward  in, 
parUanient,  challenged  the  crown  ior  himself, 
as  being  lineally  descended  from  Henry  III.  j 
which  title  alluded  to  an  idle  report  that  his  ma- 
ternal ancestor,  Edmond  earl  of  Lancaster,  was 
really  that  king's  eldest  son,  but  had  been  set 
aside  for  his  brother  Edward  I.  A  sort  of  right 
by  cont^uest,  and  by  delivering  the  nation  from 
tyranny,  was  set  up  ;  but  although  none  of  these 
pretences  would  bear  discussion,  he  was  unani- 
mously declared  the  lawful  king,  by  tlie  name 
of  Henrj  IV.  The  murder  of  Richard  soon 
after  removed  a  rival  who  might  soon  again  have 
become  dangerous  ;  for  but  a  short  time  elapsed 
before  the  turbulence  and  selfishness  of  con- 
tending nobles  broke  out  into  conspiracy  against 
the  king  of  their  own  creation.  The  first  plot 
of  this  kind,  in  1400,  was  discovered  time 
enough  to  prevent  its  success,  and  was  followed 
by  the  execution  of  several  men  of  rank.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  reputation  for  piety,  and  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  clergy,  Henry  pro- 
moted a  law  for  committing  to  the  flames  per- 
sons convicted  of  the  heresy  of  the  Lollards  j 
and  an  instance  soon  occurred  of  the  infliction 
of  this  punishment,  the  first  thit  England  wit- 
nessed. The  Gascons,  who  for  a  time  refused 
allegiance  to  Henry,  were  awed  to  submission 
by  an  army.  An  insurrection  excited  in  Wales 
by  Owen  Glcndour,  proved  a  more  lasting  and 
important  source  of  disturbance.  That  chieftain 
got  possession  of  Mortimer  the  young  earl  of 
Marche,  true  heir  of  the  crown  ;  and  Henry's 
refuoal  to  suffer  his  relation  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland to  treat  with  Glcndour  for  his  re- 
lease, deeply  offended  that  potent  nobleman. 
An  incur&i9n  of  tlie  Scots  in  1401  was  retali.tted 
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by  Henry,  who  penetrated  as  far  as  Edinburgh. 
In  the  ensuing  year,  the  tarl  of  Douglas,  re- 
newing the  incuiilon  attlic  head  of  li.coo  men, 
was  entirely  defeated  at  Holniedon  by  the  Percy 
family,  and  taken  prisoner  with  several  Seocch 
nobles.  Henry,  wishing  to  detain  them  as  hos- 
tages, sent  peremptory  orders  to  the  earl  of 
Noiihumberland  not  to  ransom  them  ;  and  tlius 
farther  alienated  the  Percics.  1  he  fiery  spirit 
of  Marry  Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur,  Northum- 
berland's son,  was  especially  rou.scd  by  these 
indignities.  He  set  free  iiis  prisoner  Douglas, 
and,  making  an  alliance  with  him,  flew  to  arms 
with  all  the  partisans  of  his  house,  and  marched 
towards  Wales  in  order  to  join  Glendour,  with 
■whom  he  had  formed  a  correspondence.  1  he 
king  met  the  insurgents  at  Shrewsbury,  and  a 
furious  battle  ensued,  July  21,  1403,  which 
ended  in  the  death  of  Percy  and  the  defeat  of 
his  party.  The  king,  who  fought  in  the  fore- 
most ranks,  was  brought  into  great  danger. 
His  eldest  son,  afterwards  the  conijueror  of 
France,  here  "  fleshed  his  maiden  sword." 
The  earl  of  Northumberland,  whom  sickness 
had  prevented  from  accompanying  his  son,  re- 
ceived the  royal  pardon,  and  few  victims  shed 
their  blood,  on  the  scaffold.  A  new  insurrec- 
tion, headed  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham  and  the 
archbishop  cf  York,  broke  out  in  1405,  which 
■was  not  very  honourably  suppressed  by  the 
king's  third  son,  John ;  who,  by  a  pretended 
agreement,  induced  the  leaders  to  disband  their 
forces,  and  then  apprehended  them.  The  arch- 
bishop afforded  tlie  first  example  in  the  kingdom 
of  a  capital  punishment  inflicted  upon  a  prelate. 
The  chief  justice,  sir  William  Gascoigne,  re- 
fused to  concur  in  the  sentence  as  contrary  to 
law,  but  a  judge  less  scrupulous  supplied  his 
place.  Northumberland,  who  had  conspired 
with  the  re  volte  rs,  fled  into  Scotland  with  lord 
Bardolf ;  and,  upon  an  attempt  in  1407  to  raise 
a  new  rebellion,  they  were  defeated  and  slain  at 
Bramham.  The  deatli  of  Glendour  soon  after 
freed  Htnry  from  his  only  remaining  enemy, 
and  his  usurped  crown  now  sat  firmly  upon  his 
head.  Tiie  casual  capture  by  sea  cf  jaines,  son 
of  Robert  king  of  Scotland,  who  by  his  father's 
death  soon  became  king  himself,  gave  Henry  a 
pledge  of  peace  from  that  quarter.  Thoiigii  he 
had  not  the  gcneri;6ity  to  send  tlie  young  king 
to  his  dominions,  he  bestowed  on  him  a  niueli 
better  education  than  he  could  have  had  at  lioine, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  the  ilistinction  he 
afterwards  acquired  as  a  reformer  of  the  laws 
and  manners  of  l/is  country.  Henry,  now  se- 
cure  at  liome,  turned  his  attention  to  the  afl'airs 
of  France,  and  endeavouied  to  promote  his  in- 


terests there  by  alternately  favouring  the  two 
f.ictions  which  then  ilivided  the  f  rcnch  govern- 
ment ;  but  a  temp<>vary  accommodation  between 
them  frustrated  his  designs.  The  continual  dis- 
qniets  which  had  agitated  his  life  brought  him, 
while  yet  in  his  prime,  into  a  declining  state  of 
health,  and  he  took  into  consideration  the  trans- 
mission of  his  usurped  crown.  Tor  the  purpose 
of  accustoming  the  nation  to  disregard  the  right 
by  female  descent,  which  w.is  that  of  the  house 
of  IMortimer,  he  had  procured  a  settlement  of 
the  crown  on  himself  and  his  heirs  male  ;  but  a 
salic  law  was  so  dis.igreeable  to  the  nation,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  take  in  the  succession  of  fe- 
males, in  a  new  act  of  settlement.  The  licen- 
tious conduct  of  his  eldest  son,  prince  Henry, 
wiio,  to  several  indications  of  a  spirit  worthy 
his  station,  united  a  fondness  for  riotous  debauch 
and  low  company,  augmented  the  king's  cares 
for  futurity ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  decay  of 
his  strength,  he  was  tormented  with  the  appre- 
hension of  losing  his  authority  before  his  death. 
He  could  not  go  to  rest  without  seeing  the  royal 
diadem  placed  upon  his  pillow  ;  and  chronicles 
have  recorded  a  story  of  its  removal  thence 
during  his  sleep  by  prince  Henry,  which  brought 
on  a  scene  of  paternal  expostulation,  finely  im- 
proved in  the  language  of  our  great  historical 
dramatist.  Some  lines  in  it  may  be  quoted  as  a 
kind  of  summary  of  this  king's  life  and  reign : 

Heav'n  knows,  my  son, 
By  what  by-pathb  and  indirect  croek'd  ways 
I  met  this  ciown  ;  and  I  myself  know  well 
Haw  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  head. 

He  tried  to  tranquillise  his  conscience  by  a  reso- 
lution of  taking  the  cross  anil  visiting  the  Holy 
Land  ;  but  repeated  fits  brought  on  his  dissolu- 
tion, March  20,  1413,  in  the  forty-sixth  year 
of  his  age  and  thirteenth  of  his  reign.  By  his 
first  wife,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hereford,  he 
left  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  second 
wife,  Jane  daughter  of  the  king  of  Navarre, 
brought  him  no  issue.  Ha<l  Henry  IV.  suc- 
ceeded to  a  lawful  tlirone,  lie  possessed  qualities 
which  might  have  honoured  him  ui  wearing  it. — 
courage,  prudence,  vigilance,  and  great  conir 
mand  of  temper.  And  altliough  these  were 
chiefly  employed  in  preserving  his  usurpation, 
yet  the  necessity  uiukr  which  he  lay  of  courting 
popularity  rendered  his  reign  upon  the  whole 
beneficial  to  the  nation,  and  particularly  favour- 
•ible  to  the  rights  of  the  commons.  Hunus 
Hiit.  hrig/. — A. 

HENRY  v.,  born  at  Monmouth  in  138.'!, 
succeeded  to  the  crown  on  his  father's  death  in 
1413.     Some  clrcumitanccs  of  his  yovith  have 
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been  already  mentioned.  Onz  of  those  which 
most  characterise  both  the  unruly  disposition  he 
had  acquired  and  the  better  principles  which 
were  latent  in  his  mind,  is  the  following. — Hav- 
ing appeared  at  the  bur  of  the  King's-bench  in 
order  to  support  one  of  his  riotous  companions, 
without  b-jinir  able  to  shake  the  firmness  of  the 
chief  junice  Gascoigne,  he  proceeded  so  far  as 
to  insult  that  magistrate  upon  his  bench,  and 
even,  as  some  relate,  to  striice  him.  The  chief 
justice,  nobly  mindful  of  the  majesty  of  the 
Iaas  violated  in  his  person,  ordered  the  prince 
into  custody  for  his  behaviour  ;  and  the  illustri- 
ous delinquent,  by  a  ready  submission,  made 
atonement  lor  the  offence  into  which  passion 
liad  betrayed  him.  Young  Henry's  conduct 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  justi^ed  the  best 
expectations  that  could  be  formed  of  him.  He 
immediately  alienated  himself  from  all  his  vi- 
cious associates,  and  treated  with  great  respect 
the  wise  ministers  of  his  father,  especially  the 
virtuous  chief  JL:scice.  He  caused  the  obsequies 
of  the  unhappy  Richard  to  be  solemnly  per- 
formed, received  to  favour  those  who  had  shewn 
the  most  attachment  to  their  lawful  prince,  and 
was  studious  to  obliterate  every  party  distinction. 
He  had  even  the  mr.gnanimity  to  treat  with 
kindness  and  conlidenee  his  superior  in  legal  ti- 
tle the  carl  of  iVIarche,  who  repaid  his  advances 
with  undeviatiiig  fidelity.  From  a  motive  either 
of  real  attaclmient  to  the  established  religion  or 
ot  politic  desire  to  please  the  clergy,  he  put  in 
execution  the  laws  against  the  Lollards;  though 
they  were  headed  by  a  man  of  rank  and  charac- 
ter, Oldcastle  lord  Cobham.  The  severity  of 
these  proceedings  produced  a  real  or  alleged 
conspiracy  against  the  king  and  government, 
which  was  suppressed,  with  the  execution  of 
the  leaders.  But  the  parliament,  though  will- 
ing to  support  the  church  by  new  acts  against 
heresy,  shewed  such  a  disposition  to  make  free 
with  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  in  order  to  sup- 
ply the  pecuniary  requisitions  of  the  king,  that 
a  great  alarm  was  raised  among  that  body  ;  and 
the  archbishop  Chichele  thought  of  no  means 
more  effectual  to  divert  the  blow  than  to  en- 
gage Henry  in  a  war  with  France.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  that  kingdom,  torn  asunder  by 
the  hostile  factions  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy 
during  the  unhappy  insanity  of  Charles  VI.,  af- 
forded a  tempting  opportunity  to  an  ambitious 
neighbour.  Henry  was  easily  persuaded  to  re- 
vive the  claims  of  his  predecessors  upon  France  ; 
and  his  first  step  was  to  send  over  ambassadors 
offering  peace  and  alliance,  with  the  demand  of 
the  princess  Catharine  with  a  great  dowry,  and 
the  restitution  of  Normandy  and  all  the  other 


provinces  which  liad  been  wrested  from  the 
English  kings  by  Philip-Augustus.  The  French 
court,  sensible  of  its  weakncJS,  returned  con- 
siderable offers,  but  such  as  Henry  refused  to 
accept.  He  assembled  a  great  fleet  and  army  r.t 
Southampton,  and  was  on  the  point  of  embark- 
ing for  the  invasic  n  of  France,  when  discovery 
was  made  of  a  dangerous  conspiracy  against  his 
person,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  who 
had  married  a  sister  of  the  earl  of  Marche,  and 
took  upon  him  to  assert  the  rights  of  that  family. 
The  conspirators  were  capitally  punished  after 
an  irregular  trial ;  and  the  king,  delaying  no 
longer,  landed  near  Havfleur  "on  August  14, 
1415.  He  took  that  town  after  a  siege  which 
so  much  reduced  his  army,  that  he  determined 
to  march  to  Calais  and  thence  return  to  Eng- 
land -,  and  finding  a  great  army  assembled  to 
oppose  him,  he  even  offered  to  resign  his  con- 
quest on  condition  of  being  unmolested  on  his 
retreat.  The  French,  in  their  confidence,  re- 
jected the  terms,  and  awaited  him  in  battle  ar- 
ray in  the  plain  of  Azincourt.  Their  army, 
commanded  by  the  constable  d'Albret  attended 
by  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  flower  of 
the  nobility,  is  by  their  own  writers  reckoned  at 
four  times  the  number  of  the  English,  and  had 
the  advantage  of  being  in  excellent  condition; 
whereas  their  adversaries  were  sickly  and  in 
want  of  many  necessaries.  The  battle,  which 
took  place  on  October  25,  was  one  of  those  of 
which  the  memory  is  insep.irably  united  with  a 
nation's  fame.  Henry  displayed  equal  skill  ia 
his  dispositions  and  valour  in  the  action.  The 
French  underwent  a  most  disgraceful  and  de- 
structive defeat,  rendered  particularly  fatal  by 
the  number  of  princes  and  nobles  who  were 
slain  or  captured.  The  loss  of  the  English  was 
incredibly  small,  and  comprised  no  other  men 
of  note  than  the  dukes  of  York  and  Suffolk. 
An  appearance  of  renewal  of  the  fight  obliged 
the  king  to  give  the  severe  order  of  killing  his 
prisoners;  but,  discovering  that  it  was  a  false 
alarm,  he  stopt  the  execution  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. The  prisoners  in  number  equalled  his  own 
army.  His  victory  did  not  alter  his  determina- 
tion of  returning,  and  the  dread  of  his  arms  w.is 
the  chief  advantage  he  reaped  Irom  it.  France 
was  left  for  some  time  to  her  own  bloody  dis- 
sensions. Henry  agreed  to  a  truce  i  and  such 
was  the  difficulty  he  found  in  making  adequate 
preparations  for  another  expedition,  though  tlie 
commons  were  unusually  liberal  in  their  grants, 
that  nearly  two  years  elapsed  befoi  e  he  was  able 
to  resume  his  attempts.  At  length,  in  August, 
14 1 7,  Henry  again  invaded  Normandy  with 
25,000  men;  and  liaving  made  himself  master 
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of  all  Lower  Normamly,  and  received  a  rein- 
forcement from  home,  he  laid  siege  to  Rouen. 
To  ?.n  application  for  peace,  lie  ninde  a  reply 
which  shewed  thit  he  had  now  nothing  less  in 
view  than  the  crown  of  France,  long  the  as- 
serted right  of  the  Englisli  king*.  He  nego- 
tiated, however,  with  queen  Isabella  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy;  and  had  consented  to  accept 
all  the  provinces  ceded  to  Edward  III.  by  the 
treaty  of  Bretigni,  when  an  agreement  bctweerj 
that  duke  and  the  dauphin  seemed  to  interpose 
a  new  obstacle  to  his  designs.  But  the  assassin- 
ation of  the  duke  at  the  bridge  of  Montercau, 
in  revenge  for  his  former  murder  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  caused  such  a  new  exasperation  of  par- 
ties, that,  instead  ot  uniting  against  Henry,  one 
of  them  immediately  coalesced  with  him.  The 
jiew  duke  of  Burgundy  made  an  alliance  with 
the  English,  which  was  followed  in  1420  by 
the  famous  treaty  of  Troyes,  made  by  Henry  in 
person  with  the  French  king,  who  was  in  a  state 
of  imbecility,  and  in  the  hands  of  his  queen  and 
tlic  Burgundian  faction.  By  this  treaty,  Henry 
engaged  to  nrarry  the  princess  Catharine  ;  and 
to  leave  Charles  in  possession  of  the  crown  of 
France,  on  condition  that  after  his  decease  it 
should  go'  to  Henry  and  his  heirs,  and  thence- 
forth be  inseparably  united  to  that  of  England. 
The  dauphin  Charles  was  entirely  cut  ofF  from 
tlie  inheritance,  and  both  kings  agreed  with  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  to  pursue  him  with  their 
united  arms.  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that 
this  treaty,  could  it  have  been  brought  to  lasting 
effect,  would  have  been  pernicious  to  both  king- 
doms, and  particularly  would  have  reduced 
England  to  the  condition  of  a  province.  But 
nature  has  happily  opposctl  insurmountable  bar- 
riers to  such  a  monstrous  union.  Henry,  after 
espousing  Catharine,  took  pf^ssession  ot  Paris, 
and  made  himself  master  of  some  neighbouring 
places.  He  then  went  over  to  England  to  raise 
recruits  for  his  army ;  and  he  obtained  some 
fresh  supplies  from  parliament,  though  that  body 
began  to  be  sensible  that  his  French  conquests 
were  not  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  England. 
He  returned  to  France  in  142 1,  and  pushed  the 
dauphin  with  so  much  vigour  as  to  drive  him 
beyond  the  Loire,  and  deprive  him  of  almost  all 
hold  on  tlie  northern  provinces.  He  carried 
with'him  James  I.  king  of  Scotland,  who  had 
remained  from  his  youth  a  prisoner  in  England, 
unjustly  detained  from  his  throne.  Henry's 
purpose  by  this  measure  was  to  place  the 
Scotch,  who  were  fighting  as  allies  for  the 
tiauphin,  in  the  condition  of  being  in  arms 
against  their  own  king ;  and  it  is  said  that 
seme  of  them,  on  being  taken,  were  basely  put 


to  death  as  traitors  on  this  pretence.  Henry's 
prosperity  was  crowned  by  the  birth  of  a  son, 
and  all  his  great  projects  seemed  In  full  progress 
to  success,  when  he  was  attacked  with  a  fistula, 
which  carried  him  off  in  August,  1422,  at  the 
early  age  of  tliirty-four,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign.  Henry  V.  as  the  gallant  and  youthful  con- 
queror of  France,  is  a  favourite  name  in  English 
history  ;  and  though  he  cannot  be  compared  in 
wisdom  and  solid  jiolicy  with  some  of  his  pre- 
decessors, yet  he  appears,  besides  valour,  to  h.tve 
possessed  several  estimable  qualities.  He  Vi'as 
affable  and  generous  in  his  disposition,  pre- 
served discipline  in  his  army,  and  maintained 
justice  in  his  civil  administration.  His  reign 
was,  however,  consumed  in  an  ambitious  pur- 
suit, which  inilicted  severe  evils  on  a  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  entailed  misfortune  upon 
his  own.      Hume's  Hist.  Etii^l. — A. 

HENRY  VI.  king  of  Engtand,  born  at  Wind- 
sor in  1 42 1,  was  not  nine  months  old  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  Henry  V.  l"he  kingdom 
was  placed  under  the  protectorship  of  his  uncle 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  and,  during  his  absence, 
under  that  of  his  next  uncle,  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester •,  and  the  care  of  his  person  and  educa- 
tion was  committed  to  his  great-uncle,  Beau-i 
fort  bishop  of  Winchester.  As  the  total  inca- 
pacity of  this  prince  for  government  rendered 
his  reign,  according  to  Hume's  expression,  "  a 
perpetual  minority,"  his  biography,  notwith- 
standing the  eventful  period  it  comprises,  will 
occupy  a  small  space  in  our  work.  The  infant 
Henry  was  solemnly  invested  with  the  crown  of 
France  by  ambassadors  sent  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  vigour  and  abilities  of  the  regent  Bed- 
ford for  some  time  foiled  the  attempts  of  the 
dauphin  Charles  to  recover  his  inheritance ;  but 
at  length  a  change  of  fortune  began,  which  in 
a  rapid  couise  of  events  entirely  deprived  the 
English  of  all  the  conquests  their  valour  had 
obtained.  Particulars  of  these  transactions  may 
be  found  under  the  articles  of  Charles  VII.  of 
France,  Joan  of  ^Irc,  sand  DuNOis. —  Young 
Henry  had  neither  any  share  in  them,  nor  feel- 
ing of  them  ;  he  was  however  employed  as  a 
sort  of  pageant  by  his  uiiclc,  and  was  crowned 
at  Paris  in  1430.  The  defection  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, were  severe  blows  to  the  English  interest 
in  France ;  and  the  latter  event  was  very  unfor- 
tunate for  the  peace  of  England,  since  it  lelt  no 
controul  over  the  contending  factions  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  and  cardinal  Beaufort.  A 
truce  with  France  in  1443  ''^'•'^  followed  by  the 
king's  mariiage  with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daugh- 
ter of  Kegnier,  titular  king  of  Sicily,  Naples., 
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and  Jerusalem,  but  actually  without  a  single 
province.  Instead  of  obtaining  a  dowry  with 
this  princess,  Henry,  or  rather  his  negociator 
the  carl  of  Suffolk,  engaged  to  cede  the  pro- 
vince of  -Maine  to  Charles  of  Aiijuu,  uncle  to 
Margaret  and  prime  minister  to  the  French 
king.  The  queen  possessed,  indeed,  a  treasure 
in  her  extraordinary  accomplishments  of  body 
and  mind,  and  her  masculine  spirit  was  well  fit- 
ted to  compensate  the  weakness  of  her  husband, 
'i'he  ruin  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  his 
death,  supposed  by  assassination,  were  conse- 
quences of  the  strength  acquired  to  the  cardi- 
nal's party  by  the  accession  of  the  queen.  A 
renewal  of  hostilities  with  France,  under  the 
public  discontents  which  followed,  deprived  the 
Knglish  of  Normandy,  and  every  thing  else  they 
held  in  that  country,  excepting  Calais.  In  the 
unpopul.uity  of  the  court,  men  now  began  to 
look  to  the  claim  of  Richard  duke  of  \  ork  ; 
whose  mother,  heiress  of  the  house  of  Mortimer, 
had  transmitted  to  him  the  best  title  to  the 
crown  by  inheritance.  Cardinal  Beaufort  being 
dead,  the  storm  of  public  odium  first  broke  on 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was  impeached  by  the 
house  of  comnjons,  sentenced  to  banishment, 
and  murdered  on  his  passage  to  France.  A  for- 
midable insurrection  then  broke  out  in  Kent, 
headed  by  one  Cade,  which  was  thought  to  be 
fomented  by  the  duke  of  York,  and  was  not 
suppressed  without  difficulty.  York  soon  after 
returned  from  Ireland,  and  a  great  party  was 
formed  in  his  favour,  headed  by  some  of  the 
principal  nobility.  He  was  able  to  remove  his 
enemies  from  the  king's  person,  and  was  by 
parliament  declared  protector  of  the  kingdom  : 
Henry's  imbecility  having  so  far  increased  as  to 
render  him  unfit  even  to  personate  majesty. 
The  York  and  Lancaster  parlies  were  now  in 
such  a  state  that  the  sword  only  could  decide 
between  them  -,  and  the  first  blood  in  these  de- 
structive civil  wars  was  drawn  at  St.  Alban's  in 
May,  t455>  where  York  obtained  a  victory,  with 
the  slaughter  of  several  Lancastrian  nobles.  The 
king  fell  into  his  hands,  and  was  treated  by  him 
with  great  respect ;  for  his  innocence,  and  even 
his  weakness,  had  impressed  the  people  with  the 
idea  of  a  kind  of  sanctity  attached  to  his  person, 
■which  secured  him  external  good  treatment,  even 
from  the  party  most  adverse  to  his  regal  authority. 
Indeed,  his  own  queen  and  friends  considered 
him  as  no  more  than  a  phantom  of  royalty,  so 
that  it  was  to  himself  of  little  consequence  who 
had  the  temporary  possession  of  his  person.  A 
kind  of  compromise  between  the  parties  follow- 
ed this  first  aeticn,  and  the  king  nominally 
resumed    his    sovereignty,    but  in    1459   war 


broke  out  anew.  The  battle  of  Northampton, 
in  1460,  again  put  Henry  in  the  power  of  the 
Yorkists.  A  parliament  was  afterwards  con- 
voked, which  awarded  the  crown  to  Henry  dur- 
ing his  life,  but  declared  the  duke  of  York  suc- 
cessor. The  queen,  meanwhile,  had  assembled 
an  army  in  tho  north  ;  and  a  battle  ensued  at  ■ 
Wakefield,  in  which  York  was  slain.  His  son  ' 
Edward,  however,  restored  the  cause  of  the 
family  ;  and  through  his  success  obtained  the 
crown  by  popular  acclamation  at  London  in 
March  1461,  which  may  be  accounted  the 
termination  of  Henry's  unquiet  and  disastrous 
reign.  He  was  still  the  sport  of  fortune,  and, 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Towton,  took  refuge 
with  his  queen  in  Scotland.  Being  brought 
again  into  England,  he  remained  a  year  con- 
cealed in  Lancashire,  when  he  was  discovered, 
and  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  When 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  deserting  the  party  of 
York,  had  obliged  Edward  to  fly  the  kingdom, 
Henry  in  1470  was  taken  from  his  prison,  and 
again  recognised  as  king  ;  though,  on  account  of 
his  incapacity,  a  regency  was  appointed  to  go- 
vern until  the  majority  of  his  son  prince  Ed- 
ward. But  a  change  in  favour  of  his  rival  the 
next  year  caused  him  to  be  recoinmltted  to  the 
Tower,  and  the  battle  of  Tewkibury  put  a  final 
end  to  the  hopes  of  his  family,  with  the  life  of 
his  son.  Henry  himself  died  soon  after,  1471  ; 
but  whether  by  a  natural  or  violent  death  is  un- 
certain. Popular  report  charged  Richard  duke 
of  Gloucester  with  his  nmrder.  Henry  was 
gentle,  pious,  and  well-intentioned,  but  too 
weak  in  temper  and  understanding  ever  to  act 
for  himself.  He  seems  to  have  had  an  attach- 
ment to  letters,  probably  on  account  of  his 
fondness  for  books  of  devotion  ;  and  the  most 
splendid  establishment  in  England  for  classical 
learning,  Eton  college, 

Where  grateful  science  still  adores 
Her  Henry's  liuly  shade, 

reveres  him  as  its  founder.  To  him  likewise 
King's  college  in  Cambridge  owes  its  original 
foundation.  It  is  said  that  he  was  near  being 
canonissd  ;  but  his  piety  was  too  closely  allied 
to  imbecility  to  support  the  credit  of  such  an 
honour.      Hume's  Hut.  h»gl. — A. 

HENRY  VII.  king  of  England,  first  of  the 
race  of  Tudor,  was  born  in  1457.  He  was 
the  son  of  Edmund  earl  of  Richmond,  son  of 
Owen  Tudor,  and  Catharine  of  France,  the 
widow  of  Henry  V.  His  motlier  Margaret 
was  the  only  child  of  John  duke  of  Somerset, 
grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt.  Thus  he  was 
niaternally  the  representative  of  the  Somerset 
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brancli  of  the  royal  house  of  Lancaster.     After 
t{ie  battle  of  Tewksbury,  he  was  carried  by  his 
uncle  the  carl  of  Pembroke  for  refuge  to  the 
court  of  the  duke  of  Britaiiy.     Ills  kindred  to 
the  crown  excited  the  suspicions  of  Edward  IV. 
who  took  some  steps  for  getting  him  into  his 
hands,  but  they  were  happily  frustrated.     Dur- 
ing the  tyrannous  usurpation  of  Ricliard  III. 
men's  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond as  a   young    prince  who   might    restore 
legal  government  in  England  ;  and  a  match  was 
projected    between    him    and    Elizabeth    elilest 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  which  should  unite  the 
titles  of  the  two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Richard,  who  discovered  the  design  of  an  insur- 
rection in  his  favour,  met  the  danger  with  so 
much  vigour  and  diligence  that  he  entirely  dis- 
concerted the  plan.    Meantime  Richmond,  hav- 
ing assembled  a  body  of  troops,  set  sail  from  St. 
Alalo's  with  the  intentioH  of  landing  in  Eng- 
land.    He  was,  however,  prevented  by  a  storm 
from  appearing  on  the  coast  till  his  friends  were 
dispersed  ;    so  that  he  was   obliged   to  return 
to   Britany.     It  was  the   policy  of  Richard  to 
defeat  an  essential  part  of  his  rival's  project,  by 
himself  marrying  his  niece,  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth -,  and  he  made  application  to  the  court  of 
Rome    for   a   dispensation   for    that    purpose. 
Richmond,  finding  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost, 
made  his  second  attempt  in  1485 ;  and  landed  at 
Milford-haven,   August  7,  with  no  more  than 
two   thousand   foreign  troops.     He  was  joined 
by  some  men  of  rank  ;   but  had  only  ?ix  thou- 
sand men,  when  Richard  met  him  at  Bosworth 
with  an  army  above  twice  as   numerous.     The 
complete   victory   obtained   by    Richmond,    in 
which   Richard    was   slain,   was  chiefly  owing 
to  the  junction,  during  the  battle,  of  his  step- 
father   lord    Stanley,    wlio   commanded  a    se- 
parate  body.      1  he  victor  was  hailed  on  the 
field  by  the  title  of  king  Henry  VII.,  which  he 
accepted,  though  it  was  not  clear  what  was  his 
best  claim  to  the  crown.     Had  the  pretension 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster  even  been  superior  to 
that  of    York,   the   Somerset  branch    of   that 
house  was  originally  illegitimate  ;   and  of  tliis, 
his  mother,    and  not  himself,  was  the   proper 
heir.     Henry  resolved,  however,  to   make  his 
claim  upon  this  ground,  and  not  to  suficr  it  to 
be  brought  into  dispute.     The  recognition  of 
his  right   by    parliament,    and   his    coronation, 
were  therefore  made   to  precede  his  marriage 
with  Elizabeth,   the  heiress   of  York  ;   tliough 
the  nation  was  extremely  desirous  of  this  al- 
liance, as  uniting  the  claims  of  the  two  rival 
houses,  and  precluding  farther  civil  wars.    The 
marriage  took    place    in     i486  j    but    Henry, 
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jealous  of  his  authority,   and  strongly  imbued 
with    party    prejudice,    was    a    stern    and    un- 
gracious hu.sband,  and  regarded  the  Y'orkists  in 
general  with  aversion.    He  gave  his  chief  confi- 
dence to  two  clergymen,  Morton  and  Fox;  men 
of  capacity,  from  whom  he  expected  more  ob- 
sequiousness   than    from    the   nobility    of    the 
realm.     Discontents  soon  arose  ;  and,  while  he 
was   upon  a  progress  to  the  north,  an  insur- 
rection took  place,  headed  by  lord  Lovel  and  the 
Staftbrds,  which  was,  however,  soon  suppress- 
ed.    A  more  serious  disturbance  was  soon  after 
excited    by    the   contrivance   of  one  Simon,  a 
priest,  who  procured  Lambert  Simnel,  a  youth 
of  fifteen,  son  of  a  baker,  to  personate  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  son  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  whom 
Henry  had  confined  in  the  Tower.    Simnel  was 
sent  to  act  his  part  in  Ireland,  where,  remote 
from    detection,   he    was  able   to  interest    the 
whole  island  in  his  favour,  and  was  proclaimed 
king  at  Dublin.     He   then  ventured  to  come 
over  to  England,  where  he  expected  to  be  join- 
ed by  all  the  discontented  Yorkists ;  but  Henry 
having  caused    the  true   earl   of  Warwick    to 
be  publicly   shewn   in  the  streets  of  London, 
few  were  disposed  to  join  the  impostor.     The 
king  collected  an  army,  and  met  the  rebels  at 
Stoke  in  Nottinghamshire;  where  he  gave  them 
a  total  defeat  in  June,  1487.     The  leaders  fell 
in  the  field,  and  all  wlio  had  given  any  coun- 
tenance to  the  conspiracy  were  severely  fined — 
avarice, rather  than  cruelty,  being  Henry's  ruling 
passion.     With  politic  magnanimity  he  spared 
young  Simnel,  and  displayed  his  insignificance 
by  making  him  a  scullion  in  his  kitchen. 

The  projects  of  France  for  annexing  the 
duchy  of  Britany  to  the  crown,  occasioned  the 
interference  of  Henry  to  prevent  such  an  ag- 
grandisement of  a  rival  kingdom.  His  mea- 
sures, however,  were  so  tardy,  and  his  relief  so 
inadequate,  through  ill-juilged  parsimony,  that 
the  marriage  between  the  French  king  and  the 
heiress  of  Britany  took  place,  and  the  annexa- 
tion was  efiected.  Henry,  pretending  that  a 
war  with  France  was  unavoidable,  levied  a 
benevolence  on  his  subjects  ;  which  the  arbi- 
trary conduct  of  Morton,  now  chancellor, 
rendered  very  productive.  He  also  roused  ihe 
national  spirit  to  such  a  pitch,  that  lie  was 
enabled  to  land  at  Calais  in  1492  with  an  army 
of  twenty-five  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand 
six  hundred  horse,  with  which  he  laid  siege  to 
Boulogne  ;  but  as  his  views  were  really  pecuniary, 
he  listened  to  proposals  of  peace  from  the  king  ■ 
of  France;  which  was  at  length  concluded,  on 
Iiis  agreeing  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
an  annual  pension  :  and  thus,  it  was  obicrved, 
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he  made  profit  upon  his  subjects  for  the  war, 
and  his  enemies  for  the  peace.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  alleged  in  his  excuse,  that  he  found  his 
ally  Maximilian  in  no  readiness  to  assist  him, 
and  had  little  prospect  of  any  material  ad- 
vantage from  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

The  enmity  of  the  duchess-dowager  of  Cur- 
gundy,  governess  of  the  Low-countries,  sister 
to  Edward  IV.,  had  never  ceased  to  pursue 
Henry.  Her  court  had  been  the  refuge  of 
all  the  English  malcontents,  and  she  had  en- 
couraged the  imposture  of  Simnel.  She  now 
brought  a  new  adventurer  upon  the  stage. 
Having  propagated  a  rumour  that  Richrird,  the 
younger  of  the  sons  of  Edward  IV.  supposed  to 
have  been  murdered  In  tlie  Tower,  had  escaped 
that  fate,  and  since  lived  in  concealment,  she  pro- 
cured one  Perkin  Warbeck,  son  of  a  converted 
Jew  of  Tournay,  a  youth  of  parts  and  of  a  pre- 
possessing figure,  to  assume  the  character  of 
that  prince.  He  was  first  sent  over  to  Ireland, 
where  his  story  obtained  credit ;  and  the  ac- 
count reaching  Paris,  he  received  an  invitation 
from  Charles  VIII.,  then  at  war  witli  Henry, 
to  repair  to  his  court,  where  he  was  treated 
with  all  the  honours  due  to  his  supposed  birth. 
At  the  peace,  Charles  generously  refused  to  de- 
liver him  to  Henry ;  and  Perkin  retired  to  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy.  She  affected  to  make  a  strict 
examination  into  his  pretensions,  which  ended 
in  her  acknowledgment  of  him  as  a  nephew, 
and  the  true  heir  of  the  English  throne.  He 
was  introdnced  as  such  to  all  who  fretjuented 
that  court;  and  several  persons  of  rank  in 
England  were  convinced  of  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  and  entered  into  correspondence  with 
him.  Henry  employed  much  art  in  ascertain- 
ing the  real  birth  of  the  pretender,  and  in 
gaining  information  respecting  his  supporters, 
ftlany  of  these  were  arrested  and  convicted  of 
liigh  treason  ;  among  'the  rest,  Stanley,  lord- 
chamberlain,  the  brotlior  of  Henry's  step-father, 
and  one  who  had  most  contributed  to  raise  him 
to  the  throne.  IJis  execution  struck  terror  into 
all  the  malcontents,  and  prevented  any  open 
insurrection  ;  and  when  Perkin  appeared  off  the 
coast  of  Kent  with  a  small  band  of  hired 
troops,  the  country  was  so  far  from  joining 
him,  that  they  took  up  arms  and  made  pri- 
soners of  those  of  his  followers  who  were 
lamled.  He  then  retired  to  Scotland  ;  where 
t]»e  king,  James  IV.,  paid  so  much  credit  to 
him  as  to  marry  him  to  a  lady  related  to 
the  royal  family.  He  also  in  1490  took  Perkin 
with  him  in  an  irruption  into  tRe  north  of  Eng- 
land, and  proclaimed  him  king,  but  vvitl)  no 
success.     Ueiiry's  rigour  in   r.iLjing   subsidiis 


caused  an  insurrection  In  Cornwall ;  and  a  large 
body  of  insurgents,  joined  by  lord  Audley, 
marched  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
They  were  attacked  by  the  royal  army  at  Black- 
heath,  June  1497,  and  routed.  ']"he  leaders 
were  taken  and  executed,  but  the  common  men 
were  sent  home  without  punishment.  The 
king  of  Scotland  renewed  his  invasion,  but  soon 
after  made  a  truce,  and  desired  Perkin  to  quit 
his  kingdom.  That  adventurer,  after  skulking 
for  some  time  in  Ireland,  landed  in  Cornwall; 
where  he  was  joined  by  a  number  of  the 
populace,  and  took  upon  himself  the  title  of 
king  Richard  IV.  He  advanced  to  Exeter  ; 
but  finding  no  encouragement,  and  being  in- 
formed of  great  preparations  against  him,  he 
deserted  his  army,  and  withdrew  to  sanctuary 
at  Beaulieu  in  Hampshire.  His  wife,  lady 
Catharine  Gordon,  fell  into  the  king's  hands  i 
who  treated  her  with  respect  and  generosity, 
and  placed  her  about  the  person  of  his  queen, 
with  a  pension.  Perkin  delivered  himself  up' 
on  promise  of  pardon,  and  was  led  in  mock 
triumph  through  London,  and  made  to  write  a 
confession  of  his  parentage  and  adventures, 
which  was  dispersed  through  the  kingdom.  He 
afterwards  broke  from  confinement,  and  again 
took  sanctuary;  but  he  was  taken  thence,  igno- 
miniously  exposed  In  the  streets  of  Lcmdon, 
and  committed  to  tlie  Tower.  There  he  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy  for  liberating  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  whom  Henry's  jealousy  had  kept  in 
confinement  from  his  earliest  youth.  The  plot 
was  discovered,  and  Perkin  was  hanged  for  it, 
persisting  at  tlie  gallows  in  the  confession 
of  his  imposture.  There  have  not,  however, 
been  wanting  authors  of  credit  who  have  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  he  was  really  Kichard 
duke  of  York ;  but  the  opposite  arguments 
seem  much  more  probable.  Soon  after,  Henry 
fixed  an  indelible  stain  on  his  memory  by  the 
execution  of  the  simple  and  innocent  carl  of 
Warwick,  who  had  been  guilty  of  no  other 
crime  than  an  attempt  to  recover  the  liberty  of 
which  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived. 

Henry  was  now  well  settled  on  his  throne, 
and  had  shewn  so  much  vigour  and  prudence 
in  defeating  the  attacks  made  upon  him,  that  he 
obtained  a  high  reputation  amcuig  his  brother 
monarchs,  several  of  whom  sought  his  alliance. 
He  was  the  most  flattered  by  the  friendship  of 
Ferdinand  king  of  Arrngon,  a  prince  resembling 
himself  in  cautious  and  crafty  policy.  After  a 
long  ncgociation,  he  brought  about,  in  1 501,  a 
marriage  between  his  eldest  son  prince  Arthur, 
and  the  infanta  Catharine,  fourth  daughter  of 
Fcrdiuaud  and   Isubelb.     Artliur  dying  a  few 
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months  after,  the  king,  hi  'order  to  retain  the 
large  dowTv  paid  with  her,  obiigoii  l*is  remain- 
ing son  Henry  to  be  contracted  to  his  brother's 
widow,  and  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the 
pope  for  their  union.  He  also  married  his 
eldest  daughter  to  James  king  of  Scotland  ; 
and  when  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  the 
alliance  might  eventually  cause  England  to  fail 
under  tlie  dominion  of  Scotland,  he  saga- 
ciously observed,  that  in  such  a  case  Scotland 
would  only  become  an  accession  to  England. 
In  the  midst  of  these  cares,  he  never  remitted 
his  favourite  pursuit  of  filling  his  aotl'ers  at  the 
expence  of  his  subjects  ;  and  as  assistants  in 
this  business  he  employed  two  lawyers,  Empson 
and  Dudley,  who,  by  their  hardness  of  heart  and 
skill  in  all  the  mazes  of  penal  law,  were  ex- 
cellently qualified  for  the  work  of  extortion. 
The  courts  of  justice  were  perhaps  in  no  reign 
made  so  much  the  engines  of  oppression  as 
under  these  infamous  ministers :  no  man  was 
safe  from  their  persecutions  ;  and  the  king,  with 
the  meanest  and  most  insatiable  rapacity,  took 
his  share  in  all  the  spoils  accruing  from  their 
pillage.  By  these  means  he  amassed  a  treasure 
almost  incredible  in  a  time  when  the  sources 
of  national  wealth  were  so  scanty.  It  is  true, 
he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  benefits  of  com- 
merce in  enriching  a  nation,  and  had  sufficient 
liberality  to  advance  sums  of  money  without 
interest  to  merchants,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  lucrative  enterprises.  It  was  merely 
through  accident  that  the  discoveries  of  the  great 
Columbus  were  not  made  to  the  advantage 
of  Henry ;  for  he  had  paid  attention  to  an 
application  from  that  navigator  through  his 
brother,  and  Iiad  sent  him  an  invitation  to  his 
court,  which  the  capture  of  the  broi'.  r  by 
pirates  prevented  from  arriving  in  time.  Henry 
afterwards  employed  Sebastian  Cabot,  the  Ve- 
netian ;  who,  under  his  auspices,  discovered 
Newfoundland  and  part  of  the  North-American 
continent.  (See  his  article.) 

An  incident  happened  in  1506  which  dis- 
plays this  king's  disposition.  Philip  king  of 
Castille,  late  archduke,  sailing  from  the  J^ow- 
countries  to  Spain,  was  by  stress  of  weather 
driven  into  Weymouth.  Henry,  on  receiving 
the  news,  sent  a  nobleman  to  compliment  him, 
and  treated  him  witli  great  courtesy  and  mag- 
nificence on  a  visit  to  Windsor.  But  ho  coukl 
not  forbear  making  use  of  the  occasion,  un- 
generously to  urge  Philip  to  deliver  up  to  him  . 
the  earl  oi  Suffolk,  who,  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
had  taken  refuge  in  his  court.  In  the  midst  of 
farther  projects  for  the  aggrandisement  of  him- 
self and  his  family,  a  dcclme  of  health  inspired 


Henry  with  uneasy  thoughts  of  another  world  ; 
and  he  endeavoured  to  appease  his  upbraiding 
conscience  by  the  usual  method  of  alms,  religi- 
ous foundations,  and  other  acts  of  ,->tonement. 
As  his  end  approached,  he  even  directed  resti- 
tution to  be  made  to  some  v,-hom  he  had  in- 
jured. He  sunk  at  lengtli  under  a  consumptive 
disorder  at  his  pr.lace  of  Richmond,  in  April, 
1509,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  rcii,n, 
and  nlty-second  of  his  age.  Though  few  Ki.'4- 
lish  sovereigns  have  been  less  amiable,  Henry 
VII.  possessed  many  qualities  which  fitted  him 
for  a  throne,  and  his  reign  was  upon  the  whole 
beneficial  to  his  country.  It  put  a  period  to 
domestic  disorders ;  and  being  conducted  iti 
general  upon  pacific  principler.,  gave  oppor- 
tunity to  the  nation  to  flourish  by  its  natural 
resources.  It  was  the  era  of  that  depression  of 
the  feudal  nobility,  and  elevation  of  the  middie 
ranks  of  society,  to  which  England  has  chiefly 
owed  her  prosperity.  This  was  the  constant 
aim  of  his  policy;  and  it  was  especially  effected 
by  the  statute  which  alIov,-ed  of  the  breaking  of 
entails,  and  the  alienation  of  landed  estates. 
Several  other  useful  laws  and  regulations  date 
from  this  reign ;  but  upon  the  whole  its  spirit 
was  arbitrary,  and  favourable  to  the  power  of 
the  crown.     Humes  Hist.  Engl. — A. 

HENRY  Vlir.  king  of  England,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  in   1491,  succeeded  his  father 
in  1509.     His  education  had  been  rather  that 
of  a  scholar  than  a  prince  ;  but  a  handsome  and 
vigorous  person,  a  spirited  manner,  and  a  frank- 
ness of  demeanour,  rendered  him  the  object  of 
popular  attachment,  especially  as  he  succeeded 
one  so  little  beloved.     No  king  could  receive  a 
crown  under  happier  circumstances :  he  had  a 
full  treasury,  an  undisputed  title,  subjects  flou- 
rlslilng  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  in  friendship 
with  all  tlie  neighbouring  powers.     He  began 
by  appointing  a  council  consisting  of  the  best 
of  his  father's  ministers,  and  he  sacrificed  to  the 
popular  odium  Empson  and  Dudley,  whose  ex- 
tortions were  made  matter  of  a  judicial  prose- 
cution and  a  bill  of  attainder.     His  principal 
favourite  was  the  carl  of  Surrey,  who  promoted 
those  schemes  of  magnificence  and  dissipation 
which    suited    tlie    inclination   of    his   young 
master,  and  soon  diminished  the  hoarded  trea- 
sures of  tlie  late  reign.     Henry  did  not  long 
delay  the   celebration  of  marriage  with  the  in- 
fanta Catharine,    to  whom   he  had  been    un- 
willingly contracted  after  his  brother's  death  ; 
hut  disparity  of  years  and  disposition  rendered 
It   an    ill-sortetl    union.      His    vanity    and    un- 
suspicious openness  of  character  made  liim  an 
early   object  of  foreign  artifice;    and  lie   w.is 
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prevailed  upon,  by  the  flatteries  of  pope  Julius 
II.  and  the  craft  of  his  father  in-law  Ferdinand, 
to  join  a  league  formed  against  Lewis  XII.  of 
France.     The   marquis  of  Dorset  was  sent  in 
ISI2  with  an  army  to  Fontarabia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  conquest  of  the  province  of 
Guienne,  the  ancient  possession  of  the  English 
Icings.     Ferdinand,  who  had  proposed  this  ex- 
pedition  only  in  order  to  favour  his  own  in- 
vasion of  Navarre,  gave  such  ineffectual  aid  to 
the  English  arms,  that  the  troops  were  obliged 
to  return  without    success,    to   Henry's   great 
mortification.     Desirous  of  emulating  his  con- 
quering predecessors,  he  landed  in  person  at 
Calais  in  1513,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army,  attended  by  his  principal 
nobility.      The  emperor  Maximilian,  who  had 
Stipulated  to  join  him  with  a  body  of  troops, 
failed  in  the  performance;  but  highly  gratified 
the  vanity  of  the  English  monarch,  by  enlisting 
himself  in   liis  army,  wearing  the  cross  of  St. 
George,  and  taking  pay.     The  success  of  the 
English   at  the  rout   of   Guinegate,  otherwise 
called   the  battle  of  the  spurs,   in    which   the 
French,  seized  with  a  panic,  took  to  a  sliameful 
flight,  with  the  capture  of  some  of  their  prin- 
cipal officers,  seemed  to  lay  the  country  as  far 
as  Paris  open  to  Henry's  arms  ;  but,  instead  of 
pursuing   his    advantage,    he  wasted    his    time 
in  besieging  towns  on  the  frontiers.     He  made 
himself  master  of  Tournay,  to  the  see  of  which 
he  inducted  Wolscy,  now   become  his   prime- 
m'inister  ;  and  this  was  the  principal  fruit  of  his 
expensive  and,  ostentatious  campaign.     Mean- 
while a  more  splendid  success  had  attended  liis 
arms  at  home.     James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  as 
ally  to  f  ranee,  had  made  an  incursion  with  a  nu- 
merous body  of  troops  into  the  north  of  England, 
and   taken    some   castles.     He  was  opposed  by 
the  earl  of  Surrey,  who,  with  a  much  inferior 
iorce,  but  better  disciplined  and  commanded, 
jrave  an  entire  defeat  to  the  Scots  at  Flodden  in 
Northumberland,    in  which    James    with    the 
ilower   of   his   nobility  perished.     Henry  soon 
after   granted    peace   to    the  queen   his  sister, 
declared   regent,   and  established   an   influence 
which   lendered  his   kingdom  secure   on    that 
side.     In  the  next  year,  Henry,  finding  that  his 
allies  Ftrilinund  and  Maxinuliau  had  made  an 
accommodation   with   France,   and   ■were  con- 
sulting only  their  private  interests,  listened  to 
proposals  of  peace    iVom   Lewis ;  which   took 
place   Oil   the  eoiiditions  of  his  retaining  Tour- 
nay,  and  receiving  a  large  payment  of  money, 
part  o'"  which  was  to  be  returned  as  a  portion 
with  t'le  princess  Mary,  Henry's  sister,  whom 
Lewis  espoused,   notwithstanding  a  great   in- 


equality of  age.  That  king  survived  his  mar- 
riage only  three  months  ;  and  his  Vvidow  af- 
terwards united  herself  to  Charles  Brandon 
duke  of  Suffolk,  her  brother's  most  favourite 
courtier. 

Henry,  violent  and  arbitrary  In  his  temper, 
but  subject  to  the  controul  of  s.iporior  talents, 
set  no  bounds  to  his  confidence  in  Wolsey,  and 
seemed    pleased    with   raising    him    to    higher 
power  and  dignity  than  any  minister  had  before 
possessed  in   England.     Besides   accumulating, 
with  the  archbishopric  of  York,  the  revenues  of 
several  other  sees  and  benefices,  he  was  exalted 
to  tlie  rank  of  cardinal,  and  took  precedence  of 
every  other  ecclesiastical  person.    The  resigna- 
tion of  the  seals  by  archbishop  Warham  was 
followed   by   Wolsey's  elevation  to  the  post  o£ 
high-chancellor,  which  placed  him  at  the  liead 
of  the  judicial  administration.     His  pride  and 
ostentation    kept  pace  with   his  advancement  j 
and  he  resolved  to  appear,  as  he  really  was,  the 
greatest  man  in  the  kingdom  next  to  liis  master. 
Henry  was  flattered  in  seeing  every  thing  bend 
to    one,   who    was    the    creature    of  his   will, 
and    contrasted     his     haughtiness   towards    all 
otliers  by  submission  to  him.      Tlie  vigour  and 
ability  of  his   administration   kept    the    nation 
in  tranquillity,  and  his  magnificence  shed  lustre 
on    tlie  crown ;     while    the    king  was   left    to 
the  undisturbed    enjoyment  of   his   tastes   and. 
pleasures.     But  the   ambition    of   Wolsjy    ex- 
erted a  still  greater  influence,   for  it  was  the 
secret  hinge  upon  which  foreign  projects  and. 
allimces   turned  during  the  course  of  his  mi- 
nistry.    Francis  I.  had  succeeded  to  the  crown, 
of  I'ranee,  and   was  by  character  disposed  to 
employ  every  method  for  his  own  aggrandise- 
ment.    His   first  neglect  of  Wolsey  produced 
liostilities    from  the    emperor   Maximilian,    in- 
fluenced by    English  gold.     When  those  had 
subsided,  and  Charles  V.  had  succeeded  to  the 
Spanish   crown,   Francis    found    it    highly   ex- 
pedient to  gain  tlie  friendship  of  Henry;  and  by 
proper  applications  to  Wolsey,  he  induced  him 
to  persuade  his   master  to  resign  for  a  sum  of 
money  his  conquest  of  Tournay,  and- enter  into., 
an   amicable  correspondence.     In  order  to  ce- 
ment the  latter,  the  two  kings  in  1520  had  an 
interview  between  Guisnes  and  Ardres,  within 
the  bounds  of  C.ilais,  the  profuse  magnificence 
of  which  gave  the    place   of  meeting   the   de- 
nomination oi  the  field  of  the  chlh  of  gild.    1  hough 
Francis   used  all  his  address  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the    English  king    and  minister,  in' 
which  he  seems  to  have  fully  succeeded  with 
respect  to  the  former,  yet  a  distant  prospect  of 
the  papacy,  with  some  immediate  advantages, 
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artfully  thrown  before  the  cardinal  by  young 
Charles,  p.ive  a  prcponderancy  to  his  interest  in 
the  English  councils  The  sacrifice  of  Bohun 
duke  of  Buckingham  and  constable  to  the  en- 
mity of  W'olscy,  on  a  charge  of  high-treason, 
while  it  was  a  further  proof  of  the  minister's  in- 
fluence, aggravated  that  general  odium  under 
which  he  began  to  labour. 

The  princij)les  of  the  reformation  propagated 
by  Luther  were  at  this  time  making  a  rapid 
progress,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  votaries  of  the 
Koman-cathollcchurch.  Among  the  mostsinccre 
and  zealous  of  these  was  Henry,  who  had  been 
carefully  nurtured  in  that  science  so  unlit  for  a 
prince,  whom  it  is  almost  sure  to  render  a 
bigot  and  persecutor,  controversial  divinity. 
Ambitious  of  glory  of  every  kind,  he  entered  the 
scholastic  lists,  and  wrote  a  Latin  book  against 
the  tenets  of  Luther,  which  he  presented  to 
pope  Leo  X.,  and  was  in  return  honoured  with 
tlie  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  still  pre- 
served by  his  prcteitant  successors  A  royal 
author  is  usually  supposed  to  have  received 
great  assistance  in  his  compositions,  and  it  is 
probable  that  Henry's  work  underwent  at  least 
an  accurate  revision  from  the  learned  ecclesi- 
astics of  his  court ;  yet  Erasmus,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  his  literary  character,  thouglit 
him  sufficiently  able  to  have  written  it  on  his 
own  fund.  Luther  published  a  reply,  in  which 
he  treated  his  crowned  antagonist  with  little 
ceremony. 

Charles  V.,  now  emperor,  paid  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land in  1522,  and  used  arguments  with  Henry 
and  W'olsey  which  produced  a  declaration  of 
war  against  Francis.  Its  events  were  of  no 
great  consequence,  thou2h  France  was  again 
iiivadeil  by  an  Lnglish  and  Flemish  army  under 
the  earl  of  Surrey.  '1  he  defeat  and  capture  of 
Franci.s  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  1525,  gave  such 
a  preponderance  to  the  power  of  Charles,  that 
several  of  his  former  allies  began  to  regard  him 
with  dread  ;  and  as  he  had  repeatedly  disap- 
pointed the  hopes  of  Wolsey  in  relation  to 
the  popedom,  he  no  longer  possessed  an  ad- 
vocate with  Henry.  This  prince  seems  also  to 
have  felt  some  generous  emotions  in  favour  of 
the  unfortunate  Francis,  whose  frank  and 
chivalrous  character  more  accorded  with  his 
own,  than  that  of  the  cool  and  crafty  Charles. 
He  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  queen- 
mother,  now  regent  of  France;  exacted  from  her 
a  promise  that  she  would  never  consent  to  tlic 
dismembering  of  that  kingdom  as  a  ransom  for  her 
son;  and  after  a  time  concluded  an  alliance  with 
her,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  liberation 
<A  Francis  upon  reasonable  terms.    Supposing 


that  this  measure  might  involve  him  in  a  war 
with  the  emperor,  he  endeavoured  to  raise  a 
largo  tax  upon  his  subjects  by  his  prerogative 
alone  :  but  though  his  former  arbitrary  requisi- 
tions for  loans  and  benevolences  had  been  com- 
plied with,  he  met  with  a  resistance  to  this  di- 
rect violation  of  law,  which  obliged  him  to  soften 
his  proceedings;  and  Wolsey,  the  supposed 
adviser  of  the  project,  incurred  an  additional 
load  of  hatred.  War  afterwards  was  actually 
declared  against  the  emperor,  and  this  aliena- 
tion of  the  two  courts  prepared  the  way  for  the 
inost  important  event  in  Henry's  reign. 

Though  his  marriage  with  his  brother's  wi- 
dow had  been  sanctioned  by  a  papal  dispensa- 
tion, and  had  subsisted  with  conjugal  union  for 
many  years,  yet  objections  to  its  legality  seem 
never  to  have  been  entirely  dormant.     It  is  af- 
firmed  that    Henry   VIL  himself  had   on   his 
death-bed  enjoined  his  son  not  to  consummate 
his  espousals  ;   and  when  a  project  was  enter- 
tained of  marrying   Mary,  the  only   living   off- 
spring of  this  union,  first  toCharlcs  when  prince 
of  Castille,  and  then  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
objections  against  her  legitimacy  were  made  by 
both  their  courts.     Henry,   much   addicted  to 
the  study  of  theological  casuistry,  had  examined 
this  question  in  liis  favourite  authors,  and  had 
found  an  absolute  condemnation  of  such  an  al- 
liance.    It  is   not   improbable,    therefore,    that 
some  real  scruples  dwelt  on  his  mind  upon  the 
subject.     But  these  might  have  been  submitted 
to  in  silence,  had  not  Catharine's  superior  age, 
and  iinpaired  health,  rendered  her  an  undesirable 
consort  to  a  husband  in  the  vigour  of  life  and  of 
a  warm  constitution.     The  wish  for  an  increase 
of  progeny,  in  order  better  to  secure  the  succes- 
sion  in  his  family,   was  also  naturally  felt  by 
him  ;  and  the  dtrath  of  several  children  in  infancy 
was  viewed  as  a  mark  of  the  divine  displeasure 
which  threatened   to  leave  him  childless.      It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  from  all  these  mo- 
tives, he  had  begun  tolook  towards  a  dissolution 
of  his   marriage,    before    an   event  took   place 
which  certainly  urged  him  on  to  the  immediate 
attempt.     This  was  the  appearance  at  court  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  lately  returned  from  a  residence 
in  France,  and  possessed  of  charms  which  made 
a  powerful  impression  upon  the  monarch's  heart. 
Her  prudent  resistance  to  his  amorous  advances 
so    inflamed   his   ardour,    that   he  formed   the 
resolution  of  raising  her  to  the  tlirone;  and,  with 
his  characteristic  impatience,  immediately  began 
to  pursue  the  measures  requisite  for  procuring  a 
divorce  from  his  present  queen.     He  grounded 
his   application  entirely   upon   his  scruples    re- 
specting the  legality  of  his  marriage,  in  whicJihe,- 
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obtained  the  ready  concurrence  of  his  clerical 
advisers.    Tlic  pope,  Clement  VII.,  on  a  private 
consultation  upon  the  business,  gave  a  very  fa- 
vourable answer  ;  and   issued  a  commission  to 
Wolsey,   as  apostolical  legate  in   England,    in 
conjunction  with  any  other  prelate,  to  examine 
tlie  v<didity  of  the  marriage,  and  of  Julius's  dis- 
pensation.    The  emperor,  however,  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  Henry's  intention  with  respect 
to    Catharine,    his   aunt,    threw   out   menaces 
which  induced  the  timid  pontifl'to  waver  in  the 
performance  of  his  promise  of  favouring  the  di- 
vorce -,  and  when  farther  pressed  by  the  Englisli 
envoys,  he  issued  a  new  commission,  in  which 
he  joined  cardinal  Campeggi  with  Wolsey  for 
the  trial  of  the  cause.    After  many  delays,  these 
legates  opened  their  court  in  May,   1529,  and 
cited  the  king  and  queen  to  a  personal  appear- 
ance before  it.     T!ie  queen,  however,  who  had 
received  assurances  of  support  from  her  nephew, 
and  who,  with  all  her  conjugal  duty,  was  firm 
in  supporting  her  rights,  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  court,  and  appealed  to  the 
pope.     She    was   declared   contumacious  ;  and 
the  trial  proceeded,  when  en  a  sudden  an  order 
came  from    Rome,    in  consequence  of  which 
Campeggi   prorogued   the  sitting.     The  fall  of 
Wolsey,  brought  about  by  the  king's  ill-humour 
and  the  efforts  of  his  many  enemies,  soon  fol- 
lowed.    He  was  indicted  first  in  the  star-cham- 
ber, and  then  in  parliament ;  his  immense  pro- 
perty was  forfeited  to  the  king,  and  his  person 
for  a  time  committed  to  custody.     And  though 
he  received   a  pardon,    and   was   cheered   with 
some  gleams  of  liis  master's  kind  remembrance, 
he   was    never   recalled   to  court.      A   general 
peace  put  an  end  to  Henry's  war  with  the  em- 
peror, and  left  him  at  full  leisure  to  pursue  his 
darling  project.      The  papal  court  still  acting 
with  duplicity,  he  gladly  adopted  the  suggestion 
of  Cranmer,  to  state  the  case  of  the  marriage 
to  all  the  universities  of  Europe,    and  obtain 
their  opinion  concerning  it.     The  most  eminent 
of  them,  even  in  countries  where  Henry  could 
have  no  influence,  decided  against  its  legality, 
as  did  also  the  convocations  of  Canterbury  and 
York.     The  pope  persisting  to  call  the  cause 
before  his  own  tribunal,  the  king  was  forced 
into  measures  derogatory  to  the  authority  of  the 
holy  see  ;  and  it  was  probably  by  way  of  shew- 
ing his  disregard  to  tlie  ecclesiastical  character, 
that  he  renewed  his  prosecution  of  Wolsey,  and 
summoned  him  to  London  in  order  to  be  tried 
for  high-treason.     But  the  cardinal's  death  by 
the  road  freed  him  from  the  effects  of  this  new 
fit  of  resentment.    .Various  acts  were  passed 
subversive  of  the  papal  claims  in  England ;  and 


in  November,  1532,  the  king  ventured  privately 
to  marry  Anne  Boleyn.  Her  subsequent  preg- 
nancy caused  in  the  next  year  an  open  avowal 
of  this  marriage,  followed  by  a  sentence  of  di- 
vorce from  Catharine,  pronounced  by  Cranmer. 
The  papal  court  was  highly  incensed  at  this  con- 
tempt of  its  authoriry,  and  declared  Cranmer's 
sentence  null,  with  a  threat  of  excommunica- 
tion to  the  king  if  he  should  not  restore  things 
to  their  former  state.  The  interposition  of 
Francis  retarded  the  operation  of  this  menace, 
and  affairs  seemed  to  be  in  a  train  for  agree- 
ment, when  the  casual  delay  of  the  courier  who 
was  bringing  the  king's  promise  to  submit  his 
cause  to  the  Roman  consistory  (having  first 
been  assured  of  a  decision  in  his  favour)  threw 
the  pope  and  cardinals  into  a  hasty  fit  of  anger, 
under  which  they  launched  the  withheld  cen- 
sure. Henry,  on  his  part,  kept  no  farther  mea- 
sure, but  proceeded  entirely  to  break  off  all  spi- 
ritual allegiance  to  Rome,  declaring  himself  die 
only  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  Englisli 
church; — a  title  which  has  adhered  to  all  his  suc- 
cessors. Thus  was  effected  the  great  revolu- 
tion, which  has  distinguished  this  reign  in  the 
annals  of  ecelesiastical  history,  and  made  it  the 
commencement  of  anera  of  comparative  lightand 
reason.  The  birth  of  a  daughter  by  the  new 
queen  produced  a  bill  for  regulating  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown,  which  settled  it  upon  the 
issue  of  this  marriage  and  the  king's  future 
heirs,  setting  aside  the  daughter  of  Catharine  as 
illegitimate. 

Though  Henry  had  given  so  great  a  blow  to 
the  power  of  the  Romish  church,  it  was  by  no 
means  his  intention  to  discard  its  theological 
system  -,  and  he  displayed  a  rooted  aversion  to 
the  principles  of  the  reformers,  by  favouring  a 
persecution  which  brought  several  of  them  to 
the  stake.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  equally 
intolerant  of  the  resistance  made  by  zealous  pa- 
pists to  his  assumption  of  the  ecclesiastical  su- 
premacy, and  caused  laws  to  be  passed  render- 
ing such  resistance  capital.  Two  great  men, 
Fisher  the  learned  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  sir 
'Jliomas  More,  late  chancellor,  were  victims  to 
tliis  inconsistent  severity.  Indeed,  the  temper 
of  Henry  seems  to  have  grown  more  arbitrary 
and  unrelenting  as  he  advanced  in  years;  and 
his  reign  henceforth  is  that  of  a  stern  tyrant, 
who  sacrificed  without  scruple  every  obstacle  to 
his  capricious  will. 

The  violent  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Rome 
against  the  king  were  favoured  by  the  monks 
and  friars  in  England,  who  employed  their  in- 
fluence to  excite  disatlection  among  the  people. 
Henry  was  therefore  provoked   to  a  measure 
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wiiLch  most  of  all  contributed  to  the  ovcrthro%vof 
the  Catholic  religion  in  the  kingdom  ; — this  was, 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteries.  He  began 
■witli  the  lesser  religious  houses,  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  which  ar.  act  of  parliament  was  obtained, 
and  their  revenues  were  granted  to  the  king. 
Having  tasted  of  their  spoils,  he  was  not  likely 
to  remain  contented  with  a  part,  and  a  new 
visitation  some  time  after  was  followed  by 
the  suppression  of  all  the  remaining  founda- 
tions of  the  kind,  many  of  them  large  and 
splendid.  His  own  cofFcrs,  however,  received 
but  an  inferior  proportion  of  the  alienated  pro- 
perty. He  was  lavish  of  grants  to  his  court- 
iers and  favourites  ;  he  bestowed  pensions  upon 
the  discharged  abbots,  priors,  and  monks;  and 
he  erected  six  new  bishopries,  which  were  en- 
dowed of.t  of  the  lands  of  dissolved  monasteries. 
Another  step  highly  favourable  to  the  Reforma- 
tion was  a  vote  of  convocation  for  a  new  version 
of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  tongue. 
The  ar};ument-!  furnished  by  such  an  appeal  to 
the  popular  judgment  have  always  been  found 
dangerous  to  the  claims  of  church  authority. 
An  event  however  happened  which  for  a  time 
injured  the  cause  of  the  reformers.  The  new 
queen,  Anne,  who  was  attached  to  their  opi- 
nions, fell  under  the  suspicion  of  infidelity  to 
her  husband  ;  and,  by  means  of  the  ill  ofTices  of 
lier  enemies,  his  wrath  against  her  was  inflamed 
to  such  a  degree,  that  she  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
brought  to  her  trial,  and,  on  very  inadequate 
evidence,  capitally  convicted.  All  her  attempts 
to  soften  the  mind  of  her  unfeeling  lord  were 
unavailing,  and  she  was  beheaded  in  May, 
1536  :  (see  Anne  Boleyn).  Her  fate  was 
hastened  by  the  king's  new  passion  for  Jane 
Seymour,  whom  he  married  the  very  day  after 
the  execution  of  the  unfortunate  Annu.  The 
nation  began  now  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Komish  and  reformed  faiths  -,  and  a  curious 
set  of  articles,  prepared  by  the  convocation 
and  corrected  by  the  king,  was  drawn  up  for 
subscription,  which  combined  the  two  systems 
in  such  a  manner,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed the  real  creed  of  any  one  individual,  un- 
less of  Henry  himself;  whose  will,  in  this  as  in 
most  other  national  matters,  stood  for  law. 
The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  however, 
shocked  the  prejudices  and  trenched  upon  the 
interests  of  too  many  people  to  be  quietly  sub- 
mitted to  throughout  the  kingdom.  An  insur- 
rection on  this  account  first  took  place  in  Lin- 
colnshire, which  was  suppressed  with  little  dif- 
ficulty. The  northern  counties  were  the  seat  of 
a  more  formidable  one,  which  took  the  form  of 
a  regular  rebellion,  and  was  sanctioned  by  ilie 


junction  of  the  archbishop  of  York  and  lord 
Darcy.  It  was  not  till  after  a  considerable  time 
that  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  at  tlic  he.\d  of  the  royal 
army,  was  able  entirely  to  subdue  the  rebels, 
many  of  whom  suffered  by  martial  law.  The 
birth  of  prince  Edward,  1537,  fulfilled  Henry's 
darling  wish  for  a  male  heir;  but  his  joy  was  al- 
layed by  the  death  of  his  queen  soon  after  de- 
livery. It  was  not  till  1538  that  the  suppression 
of  all  the  religious  houses  was  completed.  The 
king's  peculiar  indignation  fell  upon  St.  Thomas 
Becket,  the  assertor  of  ecclesiastical  against 
royal  authority.  He  not  only  pillaged  his  rich 
shrine,  but  cited  the  saint  himself  into  court, 
had  him  condemned'  as  a  traitor,  expunged  his 
name  from  the  calendar,  and  burnt  his  bones  to 
ashes.  Philosophy  will  smile  to  see  mankind 
avenged  of  one  tyranny  by  another ;  and  this 
consideration  will  restrain  the  pity  that  might 
otherwise  be  felt  for  the  ravages  of  Henry's 
boisterous  hand.  The  fate  of  Lambert,  a  poor 
schoolmaster,  was  more  deserving  of  compas- 
sion. Upon  a  prosecution  for  heresy,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  king;  who,  fond  of  an  occasion  to 
display  his  skill  in  theological  disputation,  ad- 
mitted of  the  appeal.  On  an  appointed  day, 
the  king,  seated  on  his  throne  in  Westminster- 
hall,  and  attended  by  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  en- 
tered the  lists  against  the  unsupported  culprit,, 
and,  after  sternly  interrogating  him  concerning 
the  real  presence,  undertook  to  refute  his  errors 
from  the  scriptures  and  the  schoolmen.  Si.s: 
bishops  in  succession  appeared  as  combatants  on 
the  same  side,  and  in  conclusion  Lambert  was 
asked  whether  he  would  live  or  die.  He  pre- 
ferred the  latter  to  a  recantation,  and  was  burnt 
at  the  stake  with  circumstances  of  unusual  cru- 
elty. Soon  after,  a  committee  of  parliament 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  articles  for  uniformity 
of  religion,  which  were  reducedto  six  in  number. 
The  act  enforcing  themwascommonlycalled  the 
bloody  bill,  on  account  of  its  severity  to  the 
Protestants  ;  for,  by  the  first  article,  the  denial, 
of  the  real  presence  subjected  a  person  to  the 
fire,  even  without  the  privilege  of  abjuration. 
The  servility  of  the  parliament  laid  the  civil 
liberties  of  the  nation  also  at  the  king's  feet ;  for 
an  act  passed  giving  to  the  royal  proclamations 
all  the  force  of  a  statute  law.  Some  exceptions, 
indeed,  were  made,  but  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  enforce. 

Henry  now  resolved  to  marry  again  ;  and  liis 
principal  minister,  Cromwell,  who  was  secretly 
a  favourer  of  the  reformation,  reconimendeil  to 
him  Anne  of  Cleves,  daughter  to  the  duke  of 
that  name,  a  prince  of  great,  influence  wiUi  tlie. 
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German  Protestants.  She  was  accordingly  sent 
for  over ;  but  her  person  proved  so  disgusting  to 
the  king,  that  he  swore  they  had  sent  him  a 
Flanders  mare.  He  submitted,  however,  to 
accomplish  his  marriage,  in  1540,  and  even 
created  Cromwell  earl  of  Essex  ;  yet  the  mini- 
ster's subsequent  fall  is  supposed  to  have  been 
chiefly  owing  to  this  match.  Though  a  very 
faithful  and  useful  servant,  he  was  condemned 
upon  an  ill-grounded  charge,  and  executed, 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  soften  the  heart  of 
his  obdurate  master :  (see  Cromwell  earl  of 
Essex).  The  king  at  the  same  time  procured 
from  the  convocation  and  parliament  a  divorce 
from  Anne  of  Cleves,  who  had  phlegm  enough 
to  be  little  affected  by  this  disgrace,  and  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  England.  He  then  married 
Catharine  Howard,  niece  to  tlic  duke  of  Nor- 
folk. This  union  brought  him  more  under  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  a  rigorous 
persecution  was  carried  on  against  the  Protest- 
ants. At  the  same  time,  with  an  impartiality 
of  intolerance,  Papists  who  denied  the  king's 
supremacy  were  put  to  death,  and  the  opposite 
victims  were  sometimes  dragged  to  execution 
coupled  together.  The  aged  countess  of  Salis- 
bury, mother  of  cardinal  Pole,  and  the  only 
relic  of  the  Plantagencts,  was  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  Catholic  sufferers.  Her  death  was 
hastened  by  an  insurrection  in  the  north,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  instigated  by  that  cardinal. 
The  king's  fondness  for  his  new  queen  met  with 
a  return  which  w^ould  have  entitled  a  less  tyran- 
nical husbaml  to  pity.  It  was  discovered  that 
she  proved  false  to  his  bed ;  and,  upon  farther 
enquiry,  it  was  found  that  lier  life  had  been 
loose  before  marriage.  Henry's  first  emotion  of 
tender  grief  was  soon  converted  into  fury  ;  and 
a  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  in  parliament 
against  the  queen,  and  her  confidante  the  vis- 
countess Rochcford,  which  brought  them  both 
to  the  block,  in  1542.  The  obsequious  parlia- 
ment farther  gratified  their  master  by  an  absurd 
law,  making  it  treason  for  any  woman  whonr 
tlie  king  miglit  thereafter  marry,  to  pass  herself 
for  a  virgin,  not  being  such. 

Henry  proceeded  to  extend  his  rapacity  over 
the  church,  and  even  included  in  his  grasp  the 
rcver.ues  of  colleges  and  hospitals.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  extremely  solicitous  to  bestow  upon 
his  subjects  the  benefits  of  true  religion,  accord- 
ing to  the  model  of  his  own  fluctuating  creed. 
The  successive  publications  of  the  "  Institution 
of  a  Christian  Man,"  and  the  "  Erudition  of  a 
Christian  Man,"  contained  the  royal  standards 
uf  orthodoxy.  The  use  of  the  Scriptures  was 
permitted,  but  not  witliout  great  restrictions : 


alterations  were  made  in  the  mass-book  ;  dubi- 
ous saints  were  expunged,  and  popular  super- 
stitions discouraged  ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  were  gaining 
ground  to  an  extent  of  which  Henry  himself 
was  not  sensible. 

The  most  important  foreign  transactions  of 
the  latter  part  of  this  reign  were  those  relative 
to  Scotland.  The  preference  shewn  by  the 
king's  nephew  James  V.,  to  the  French  alliance, 
above  the  English,  brought  on  a  war  in  1542,  of 
which  the  principal  event  was  the  rout  of  the 
Scotch  army  at  Sol  way.  The  disgrace  of  this 
action  affected  James  so  much,  that  he  died 
soon  after,  leaving  an  only  daughter.  It  was  a 
great  political  object  with  Henry  to  unite  the 
kingdoms  by  marrying  his  son  Edward  to  this 
heiress,  and  he  rriade  a  treaty  with  the  regent  to 
this  effect.  The  failure  of  performing  its  con- 
ditions produced  a  new  war  ;  and  the  intrigues 
of  France  upon  tlie  occasion  so  much  exasper- 
ated Henry,  that  he  joined  the  emperor  in  a 
war  with  Francis.  A  brief  summary  of  its  events 
will  suffice  for  our  purpose.  Henry,  to  for- 
ward his  roi/gi  courtship  of  the  Scotch  princess, 
sent  in  1544  a  fleet  and  army,  which  took  and 
pillaged  Edinburgh,  and  laid  waste  the  whole 
country  to  the  English  border.  In  the  progress 
of  tlie  war,  inroads  were  made  on  both  sides 
with  various  success,  but  with  no  other  ultimate 
efl^ects  than  spoil  and  destruction.  Against 
France  such  preparations  were  made  as,  in  con- 
junction with  the  emperor's  force,  seemed  to 
threaten  subjugation  to  the  country.  The  king 
in  person  passed  over  to  Calais,  July,  1544,  at 
the  head  of  30,000  men,  which  were  joined  by 
14,000  more  from  the  Low-countries.  Charles 
made  his  attack  with  an  army  of  60,000  on  the 
side  of  Luxcmburgh,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
they  should  meet  before  Paris.  Each  prince, 
however,  chiefly  attentive  to  his  own  interest, 
wasted  the  time  in  sieges.  Henry  sat  down 
before  Boulogne,  which  at  length  surrendered. 
Meantime  the  emperor  made  his  peace  with 
France;  and  Htnry,  withdrawing  from  .Mont- 
reuil,  which  he  had  also  besieged,  returned  for 
the  winter  to  England.  The  war  continued 
two  years  longer,  with  no  remarkable  event ;  and 
was  concluded,  June,  1546,  on  the  condition 
of  the  payment  of  a  sum  from  France,  as  secu- 
rity for  which  Boulogne  was  to  be  held  for  a 
term  of  years.  Scotland  was  comprehended  in 
the  treaty. 

With  respect  to  domestic  concerns,  Henry, 
in  1543,  had  taken  liis  sixth  wife,  Catharine 
Parr,  widow  of  lord  Latimer;  a  lady  of  merit, 
inclined  to  the  Reformation.     In  1544  lie  had 
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^?gulated  the  succession  to  the  crown  by  a  bill 
in  parliament,  declaring  his  son   Edward,  and 
any  future  male  issue,  his  immediate  heiis,  and 
after  tliem,  tlie  princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
who  were  thus  legitimated.     l»ut  he  also  added 
a  clause  giving  him  power  to  dispose  of  the 
crown  according  to  his  pleasure.     The  necessi- 
ties of  the  war,  which  the   parliament  scantily 
supplied  by  grants,  put  him  upon  various  arbi- 
trary measures  for  raising  money,  among  which 
vas  enhancing  tiie  value  of  the  coin.     The  set- 
tling of  religion  was  still  an  object  nearest  his 
heart,  and  he  obtained  such  powers  from  par- 
liament as  rendered  his  will  the  sole  authority 
in  this  point.     The  Catholic  party  endeavoured 
to  render  archbishop  Cranmer  obnoxious  to  him 
as  a  favourer  of  heresy,  and  his  ruin  was  only 
prevented  by  the  personal  esteem  and  friendship 
of  the  king.     The  queen  fell  into  a  similar  dan- 
ger,   which  proceeded   so  far,   that  articles  of 
impeachment  were  actually  ordered  to  be  drawn 
up  against  her.     But  being  timely  warned,  she 
found  means  by  artful  humility  and  subniissive- 
ness  to  remove  her  husband's  suspicions,   and 
regain  his  favour.     Disease  now  so  much  ag- 
gravated his  natural  violence,   that  nothing  was 
safe   from   his  tyranny.     The  potent  iluke  of 
Norfolk,  his  most  trusted  and  successful  general, 
with  his  son,  the  accomplished  earl  of  Surrey, 
fell  under  his  displeasure,  and  were  committed 
to  tlie  Tower.     The  latter  was  hrst  tried  on 
.suspicion  of  correspondence  with  cardinal  Pole 
and  other  instances  of  criminal   ambition,    all 
founded  on  very  slight  proof,  on  which  he  was 
found   guilty    of    high- treason,    and    executed. 
'I'he  duke  was  proceeded  ag-.-.inst  by  attainder, 
without  trial  or  evidence  ;    and  so  little  was  the 
Jving's  ferocity  mitigated  by  his  own  approaching 
end,  that  nothing  seemed  so  much  to  concern 
him  as  the  care  that  Norfolk  should  not  escape. 
It  was  long  before  any  one  durst  inform  him  of 
his  desperate  condition.  This  was  at  length  done 
by  sir  Anthony  Denny,  and  the  king  heard  him 
with   resignation.      He   desired    tl-.at    Cranmer 
might  be  sent  for,  but  was  speechless  before  the 
prelate  came,   and  could  only  by   pressing  his 
hand  give  token  of  his  dying  fiith.     lie  expired 
on  J.muary  28,    1547    (the  day  prccetling   the 
intended  execution  of  Norfolk),  in  tlie  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  his  reign,  and  fifty-sixth  of  his 
age. 

The  character  of  this  king  is  so  amply  dis- 
played in  the  uncontrolled  actions  of  a  long 
reign,  that  little  can  be  wanting  to  finish  the 
portrait.  The  leading  fi-ature  in  it  was  the  lust 
of  sway,  which  Wolsey,  wlio  knew  his  master 
§p  thoroughly,  strongly  depicted  in  his  dying 
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words :  "  He  is  a  prince  of  a  most  royil  car- 
riage, and  hath  a  princely  heart;  and  rather 
than  he  will  miss  or  want  any  part  of  his  will, 
he  will  endanger  the  one  half  of  his  kingdom." 
7  his  passion,  which  at  first  consisted  with  a 
degree  of  generosity  and  feeling,  at  length  pro- 
duced a  pride  anil  impatience,  which  extin- 
guished every  humane  sentiment,  and  rendered 
him  a  brutal  and  sanguinary  tyrant,  lie  made 
him.'^elf  so  much  feared,  that  no  English  king 
ever  had  fewer  checks  to  his  power ;  and  the 
boasted  spirit  of  liberty  in  this  country  is  scarcely 
to  be  recognised  during  his  reign  in  any  order 
of  the  state.  His  vigorous  rule  was  however  of 
some  service  with  respect  to  internal  police  ,  and 
no  hand  less  strong  would  have  been  able  to  free 
the  nation  from  the  shackles  of  Rome,  and 
break  the  chains  of  the  ancient  superstition. 
1  he  complete  union  of  Wales  with  England, 
the  conversion  of  Ireland  into  a  kingdom,  and 
the  title  of  Majesty  annexed  to  the  English 
nionarchs,  date  from  this  reign.  Hume's  Hist. 
Eiigl. — A. 

HENRY  duke  of  Viseo,  an  illustrious  pro- 
moter of  navigation  and  discovery,  fourth  son 
of  John  I.  king  of  Portugal,  was  born  in  1393. 
Almost  from  his  infancy  he  shewed  a  great  at- 
tachment to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  cos- 
mography, which  was  favoured  by  his  father, 
who  gave  him  the  best  masters  the  age  aflbrded. 
He  was  of  a  calm  and  sedate  temper,  and  had  a 
warm  passion   for  the  glory  of  his  country  and 
the  propagation  of  the  Christ: m  religion,  with- 
out any  alloy  of  personal  ambition.     He  served 
with  distinction  at  tlie  reduction  of  Ceuta  and 
in  other  engagements  in  Africa,  and  was  made 
by  his  father  conmiander  in  chief  of  the  Portu- 
guese forces  in  that  country.     At  an  early  pe- 
riod he  sent  out  a  vessel  upon  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery on  the  r>.irbary  coast,  which  reached  Cape 
Bojador,  and  its  succes.s  caused  him  entirely  to 
divote  himself  to  that  object.     Near  Cape  St. 
Vincent  in  Algarve  he  observed  a  commodious 
situation  for  a  sea-port,  and  there  built  his  town 
of  Sagrez,  which  in   its  plan   and  fortifications 
surpassed  any   other  in    Portugal.     He  erected 
arsenals,  made  docks  and  yards  for  ship-build- 
ing, and  invited  naval  adventurers  from  all  parts 
to  enter  into  his  service.     He  himself  was  inde- 
fatigable in  his  attention  to  maritime  subjects. 
lie  considerably  improved  the  art  of  ship-build- 
ing, extended  the  use  of  the  conip.iss,  and  de- 
termined the  modes  of  ascertaining  the  longi- 
tude and  latitude  by  astronomical  observations. 
An  expedition  which  he  sent  out  in  1418  under 
Zarco  and  Vaz  failed  in  the  attempt  to  double 
Cape  Bojador,  and  proceeded  only  to  an  island 
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'A'hicli  they  namod  Puerto  n.mto.  In  the  next 
year  they  discovered  the  island  of  Madeira, 
which  has  remained  a  possession  of  the  crown 
of  Portugal.  In  143;.  one  of  his  captains  named 
Galianez  passed  Capo  Bojador,  and  in  the.  next 
year  carried  his  discoveries  considerably  f;irther. 
In  1442  his  captain  Gonsalez  brought  back  from 
the  coast  of  Africa  some  Guinea  negroes  and  a 
quantity  of  gold-dust.  1  his  occasioned  the 
establishment  of  a.  trading  company  at  Lagos 
under  the  auspices  of  prince  Henry ;  and  not 
Imig  after,  those  acts  of  hostility  with  the  na- 
tives ensued,  which  have  always  attended  expe- 
ditions for  discovery  and  commerce  ;  but  the  hu- 
manity of  Henry  discouraged  them  as  much  as 
pos-ible.  The  discovery  of  the  Azores  took 
place  in  1448  ;  and  in  1 449  prince  Henry's  fleets 
discovered  the  Cape  Verd  islands,  and  coasted 
sixty  leagues  beyond  that  cape.  It  is  asserted 
that  some  of  his  commanders  passed  the  equi- 
noctial line  ;  for  his  motto,  Talent  de  b'len  faire, 
was  found  in  the  next  century  cut  upon  a  tree 
in  the  second  degree  of  south  latitude.  Henry, 
during  this  course  of  vigorous  prosecution  of 
his  darling  plans,  had  received  every  assist- 
ance from  the  court  of  Portugal ;  b\U  at  length 
a  misunderstanding  between  his  brother  Don 
Pedro  and  his  nephew  king  Alonzo  V.  threw 
obstacles  in  his  way.  He  went  to  court  in  or- 
der to  protect  his  brother,  but  failing  in  his 
purpose,  he  returned  to  his  town  of  Sagrez, 
and  there  finished  his  useful  life  in  1460,  or 
1463,  for  both  dates  are  given.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  greatest  characters  his  na- 
tion has  produced,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
author  of  all  the  commercial  prosperity  to  which 
Portugal  afterwards  attained  by  her  East-Indian 
possessions.  Mod.  Univen.  Hist.  At'ukle  on  the 
jDiscov.  of  India. — A. 

HENRY,  Francis,  a  French  advocate  and 
mathematician,  who  had  a  principal  hand  in 
preparing  for  the  press  the  collection  of  Gas- 
sendi's  works,  published  by  Sorbiere  in  1658, 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family 
at  Lyons,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  16 15. 
He  was  educated  in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Lyons,  and  attracted  the  admiration  of  those 
fathers,  by  the  strength  of  his  memory,  his  stu- 
dious application,  and  his  progress  in  literature. 
After  passing  through  his  classical  and  philo- 
sophical courses,  he  took  thedegreeof  M.A.,  and 
applying  to  the  study  of  the  law,  was  made  doc- 
tor in  that  faculty  at  Orleans.  He  officiated  as 
an  advocate  before  the  parliament  of  Paris  for 
many  years,  with  distinguishetl  reputation  ;  but 
was  at  length  obliged,  by  his  infirm  state  of 
health,  to  decline  all  practice  iu  the  courts,  and 


to  confme  himself  to  the  labours  of  his  study. 
The  principal  subjects  which  engaged  his  atten- 
tion were  the  mathematical  sciences,  and  in 
particular  astronomy,  geometry,  algebra,  ex- 
perimental philosophy,  and  naturarhistory.  In 
connection  with  Henry  Lewis  Habert  de  Mont- 
mor,  dean  of  the  masters  of  the  requests,  he 
prepared  for  publication  the  works  of  Gassendi. 
He  carefully  reviewed  all  the  productions  of  that 
philosopher,  printed  and  manuscript ;  arranged 
them  according  to  the  order  of  their  subjects  ; 
collected  all  the  letters  of  Gassendi  which  he 
could  meet  with,  and  placed  them  in  chrono- 
logical order,  &c.  About  the  same  time  he 
employed  similar  attention  on  the  works  of 
the  celebrated  Paracelsus,  of  which  a  new 
edition  was  published  through  his  means  at  Ge- 
neva, in  1658,  in  three  volumes  folio.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  augmentations  in  this  edition 
Mr.  Henry  was  indebted  to  M.  Samuel  Cotereau 
Duclos,  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  He 
was  intimately  conversant  in  the  belles-lettres, 
criticism,  and  history,  as  well  as  jurisprudence 
and  the  mathematics,  and  furnished  his  friend 
M.  Varillas  with  many  memoirs  which  he  intro- 
duced in  the  composition  of  his  works.  For  an 
enumeration  of  his  other  contributions  to  literary 
and  scientific  works,  which  have  either  been 
edited,  or  still  remain  in  manuscript,  the  reader 
may  consult  our  authority.  This  able  man  died 
at  Paris  in  1685,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of 
his  age.     Moreri — M. 

HENRY  DE  St.  Ignatius,  a  learned  Flem- 
ish Carmelite  monk,  who  flourished  in  the  se- 
venteenth and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  life  at  Aeth. 
He  taught  theology  with  much  reputation,  and 
filled  successively  the  most  considerable  posts  in 
his  order.  He  made  a  long  stay  at  Rome,  in 
the  commencement  of  the  pontificate  of  Clement 
XL,  who  entertained  a  great  regard  for  him  j 
and  he  died  at  Cavee,  a  house  belonging  to  his 
order  in  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  about  the  year 
1720,  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  life.  His 
principal  work  is  a  complete  and  methodical 
body  of  moral  theology,  entitled  "  Ethica  Amo- 
ris,"  1709,  in  three  volumes  folio,  which,  on 
account  of  its  maintaining  the  Ultramontane 
doctrines  relating  to  the  power  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  was  not  favourably  re- 
ceived in  France.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
theological  work,  in  folio,  in  which  he  explained 
the  first  part  of  the  "  Summa"  of  St.  Thomas  j 
and  of  a  work,  entitled  "  Molinismus  profliga- 
tus,"  in  two  volumes  octavo;  which,  as  welV 
as  the  preceding,  is  held  in  much  estimation  by 
Catholic   divines.      The  titles  of  some  other 
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pieces  attributed  to  him,  intended  to  point  out 
tlie  necessity  of  reforming  the  order  of  the  Je- 
suits, may  be  seen  in  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.—M. 

HENRV,  Nicholas,   an  able  French  pro- 
fessor of  the  Hebrew  language  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Verdun,  in  the  year  1692. 
■\Ve  are   not   informed   where  he  received  his 
education  ;  and  he  is  first  introduced  to  our  no- 
tice in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  the  sons  of  M. 
Joly.de  l-'ieury,  attorney-general  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris.     He  gave  such  satisfaction  in 
this   employment,    thy  in  the   year   1723   his 
patron  procured  for  him  the  appointment  to  the 
chair  of  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  College- 
Royal.     When  he  firi^t  entered  upon  this  office, 
his  acquaintance  with  the  language   which  he 
was  to  teach  was  far  from  being  profound  ;  but 
by  the  closeness  of  l>is  application  to  the  study 
of  it,  he  soon  became  admirably  qualified  for 
the  task  which  he  had  undertaken.     Of  his  pro- 
ficiency he  aJForded  evidence  in  the  new  edition 
of  "   Vatable's  Biblia  Sacra,"  in  two  volumes 
folio,  whicli  was  published  ckiefly  under  his  in- 
spection, with  additional  notes.     He  reviewed 
the  first  volume,  M'hich  appeared  in  1729  ;  and 
took    the  sole    superintendence  of  the  second, 
which   was  not  published  till  the   year   1745. 
To  a  profound  skill  in  the  Hebrew  language,  he 
united  a  happy  talent  at  introducing  others  to  an 
acquaintance  with  it.     Hence  he  iiad  numerous 
pupils,  to  whose  instruction  he  devoted  himself 
with  the  most  zealous  assiduity,  generously  sup- 
plying  them   with   the  loan  «f  such  necessary 
books  as  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain,  and 
encouraging  them  to  apply  to  him  with  the  ut- 
most freedom  in  all  points  of  difficulty.     His 
knowledge,  however,  was  not  confined  to   the 
karned   languages.      He   had    likewise   deeply 
studied  the  history  of  France,  particularly  after 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  archives 
of  the  crown,   of  which   the  attorney-general, 
with  wliom   he   lived,    had    the   custody ;    and 
among  the  papers  which  he  left  behind  him 
were  found  some  curious  disquisitions  relative 
to  the  public  rights  of  the   French,  with  a  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  reigns  of  Philip-Augus- 
tus, Lewis  VIII.,  and  St.  Lewis.     He  was  ac- 
cidentally killed  by  the  fall  of  part  of  a  biiiidiiig 
in  1752,  when  he  was  in  tlie  sixtieth  year  of  his 
age.     Moreri. — M. 

HENRY,  Matthew,  a  learned  English 
nonconformist  divine,  and  celebrated  scripture- 
expositor,  was  born  at  Broad-Oak  in  Flint- 
shire, in  the  year  1663.  His  father,  Mr. 
Philip  Henry,  although  not  known  to  the  world 
by  his   publications,  «as  a  clergyman  of  con- 


siderable learning  and  abilities,  and  highly  es- 
teemed for  his  piety,  exemplary  life  and  man- 
ners, and  well-governed  zeal  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  religion.     This  worthy  man  was  in 
the  number  of  those  ministers  who  could  not 
conscientiously  submit  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  uniformity  ;   in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  ejected  from  a  living  which  he  held  in  Flint- 
shire, and  had  retired  to  his  estate  at  Broad- 
Oak,  a  little  while  before  the  birth  of  liis  son 
Matthew.    The  subject  of  this  article  was  early 
distinguished  for  his  seriousness  and  piety,  and 
the  avidity  which  he  discovered  for  the  acqui- 
sition  of  knowledge.    He  was  initiated  in  gv.im- 
mar-learning  at  his  father's  house,    under  his 
personal  instructions,    as   well  as  those  of  an 
ejected  clergyman  who  had  there  found  a  friendly 
asylum  ;    and  when  he   was  eighteen  years  of 
age  had  become  expert  not  only  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  also  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
4iad  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in   other 
branches  of  learning,  human  and  divine.     The 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  in  particular,  had  al- 
ready become  his  very  frequent   and   delightful 
employment.     At  this  period  of  his  life  he  was 
sent  to  an  academy  for  the  education  of  young 
persons  for  the   ministry,  which  was  kept  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Doolittle,  at  Islington,  near  Lon- 
don, where  he  applied  to  his  studies  with  un- 
common diligence  and  proportionate  improve- 
ment.    When  he  had  continued  in  this  semi- 
nary about  two  years,  his  tutor  was  compelled, 
by  the  cruel  persecutions  of  the  times,  to  dis- 
perse his  pupils  among  different  private  families} 
on  which  occasion  Mr.  Henry  returned  to  his 
father's  house.     Here  he  continued  in  a  course 
of  studious  application  till  the  vear  1685,  when, 
by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  he  went  to  Gray's- 
Inn,  London,  with  the  design  of  studying  the 
law  ;  though  divinity  still  continued  to  be  his 
favourite  pursuit.     In  this  new  situation  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  u^iial  diligence,  till  he 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  civil  law,  and 
the  municipal  laws  of  his  ov\n  country  ;  "  and 
it  was  the  opinion  of  those  that  conversed  there 
with  him,"  says  Mr.  Tong,  "  that  his  great  in- 
dustry,   quick    apprehciusion,    good  judgment, 
tenacious  memory,   and  reaily  utterance,  would 
liavc  rendered  him  very  eminent  in  the  practice 
of  the  law,  if  he  had  betaken  himself  to  it  as  his 
business  ;  but  l.e  was  true  to  Iiis  first  and  early 
resolution;     and    therefore,    while   he    was    at 
Gray's-Iim,  he  not  only  promoted  social  prayer 
and   religious    conference    with    his    particular 
friends,    but    would    sometimes    expound    the 
Scriptures  to  them  ;  and  when  he  left  them,  he 
bid  them  farewell  in  an  excellent  lively  discourse'^ 
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from  2  Thess.  ii.  i."  During  liis  continuance 
at  Grays-Inn,  he  attended  the  ministry  of  tlie 
most  celebrated  preachers  in  town ;  among 
vvliom  ho  was  best  pleased  with  Dr.  Stilling- 
fieet,  for  his  serious  practical  preaching,  and 
with  Dr.  Tillotsou,  for  his  excellent  discourses 
against  Popery  preached  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry. 
In  the  year  i68rt  Mr.  Henry  returned  from 
London  to  Broad-Oak,  and  soon  afterwards  be- 
gan to  preacli  frequently  as  a  candidate  for  the 
QfTice  of  the  ministry,  witli  great  acceptance  and 
encouragement.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
invited  to  settle  as  pastor  with  a  congregation  of 
dissenters  at  Chester ;  and  having  accepted  of 
their  call,  he  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  ofTice 
at  London.  In  Chester  Mr.  Henry  soon  found 
himself  very  agreeably  situated,  and  he  applied 
himself  to  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties 
•with  uncommon  activity  and  diligence.  Mr. 
Tong  informs  us,  that  "  his  constant  work  on 
the  LordVday,  at  Chester,  was  to  pray  six  times 
in  public,  to  sing  six  times,  to  expound  twice, 
and  preach  twice  ;  and  this  he  did  for  many 
years  together."  He  also  took  great  delight  in 
constantly  catechising  the  younger  part  of  his 
flock,  for  whose  moral  and  religious  improve- 
ment lie  was  affectionately  concerned.  He  well 
knew  the  value  of  time,  and  was  methodical  in 
tlie  distribution  of  his  hours.  He  was  au  early 
riser  :  for  he  would  often  be  in  his  study  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  at  four, 
and  continue  there  till  seven  or  tight  -,  and  then, 
after  attending  family  worship,  and  receiving  a 
slight  refreshment,  he  went  up  again  till  noon. 
After  dinner  also,  he  frequently  studied  till  four 
o'clock,  when  he  went  out  to  visit  the  sick,  or 
his  friends  on  other  occasions  ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing, after  family  devotion,  he  often  employed  a 
considerable  time  amidst  his  books.  During 
twenty-five  ye.irs  which  he  spent  at  Chester,  thus 
sedulously  employed,  he  received  repeated  invi- 
tations from  congregations  of  Protestant  dis- 
senters in  London,  to  become  their  pastor  -,  but 
Jie  rejected  them  all.  In  the  year  1712,  how- 
ever, he  was  prevailed  upon,  though  not  with- 
out great  reluctance,  to  remove  to  Hackney,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  where  he  was 
placed  in  a  more  extended  sphere  of  usefulness. 
His  labours  on  this  new  scene  were  unintermit- 
ting,  both  in  his  public  capacity  and  his  private 
application.  Besides  faithfully  and  zealously 
discharging  the  functions  of  his  pastoral  office 
at  Llackney,  he  took  a  large  share  in  the  occa- 
sional services  at  different  meeting-houses  in 
London  and  the  neighbourhood.  "  Some  weeks," 
says  Mr.  Tong,  "  he  has  been  employed  in 
preaching  lectures  every  day  iij  the  -week,  and 


sometimes  twice  or  thrice  on  the  same  day. 
Indeed,  if  ever  any  minister  in  our  days  erred 
in  excess  of  labours,  he  was  the  person  ;  but 
he  never  could  be  persuaded  to  remit  any  thing 
of  his  diligence,  nor  did  he  care  to  be  much 
pressed  upon  that  point."  By  these  extraordi- 
nary exertions,  however,  he  secretly  under- 
mined his  constitution,  and  by  the  closeness  of 
his  application  to  his  studies  brought  on  severe 
attacks  of  the  stone,  with  which  he  was  much 
ailiictcd  towards  tlie  close  of  his  life.  He  died 
of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  at  Nantwich  in  Che- 
shire, in  1 7 14,  when  on  his  return  from  a  visit 
to  his  old  congregation,  and  when  he  had  only 
reached  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  ago.  He 
was  twice  married,  and  seven  of  his  children 
survived  liini.  His  premature  death  was  uni- 
versally lamented  ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
pulpit  among  the  dissenters  in  London,  in 
which  a  tribute  of  respect  was  not  paid  to  his 
memory. 

Of  Mr.  Henry's  learning  and  extensive  know- 
ledge as  a  divine,  his  works  afford  abundant 
evidence.  His  religious  principles  were  those 
of  the  Calvinistic  school.  He  was  an  eloquent 
and  pathetic  preacher,  and  frequently  displayed 
much  judgment  and  perspicuity  in  his  explana- 
tions of  the  sacred  writers.  He  was  distin- 
guished by  the  fervency  of  his  piety,  and  the 
unblamableness  of  his  manners.  He  had  a 
lively  active  spirit,  and  his  temper  was  naturally 
easy  and  cheerful ;  so  that  he  was  a  most  de- 
sirable friend  and  companion.  His  behaviour 
in  general  was  engaging  and  polite  ;  lie  was 
liberal  to  the  poor,  notwithstanding  the  large- 
ness of  his  family  ;  and  extremely  kind  to  his 
relations  and  servants.  His  greatest  work  con- 
sists of  "  Expositions  on  the  Bible,"  in  five 
volumes  folio,  of  which  four  contain  the  Old 
Testament,  afid  the  fifth  the  Evangelists  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  He  intended  to  have 
finished  the  New  Testament  in  another  volume, 
but  lived  only  to  go  through  a  part  of  the  expo- 
sition of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  w  as 
afterwards  finished  by  Dr.  Evans.  This  work 
will  be  found  useful  to  biblical  students  in  a 
critical,  but  more  so  in  a  practical,  view,  and 
will  be  particularly  acceptable  to  those  whose 
religious  principles  accord  with  the  author'.s. 
It  has  undergone  various  impressions,  and  as  it 
Mas  very^ favourably  received  by  the  public  at  its 
first  appearance,  so  it  still  retains  its  popularity 
undiminished.  Mr.  Henry  was  also  the  author 
of  "  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Nature  of 
Schiim,"  1689,  octavo;  "  An  Account  of  the 
Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Philip  Henry,"  his 
father,   1696,    octavo  j    "   A  Scripture   Cate- 
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cliisni,"  1702,  octavo;  "  Family  Hymns," 
1702,  octavo;  *'  A  plain  Catechism  for  Cliild- 
rcn,  to  which  is  added  another  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  those  that  arc  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,"  1702,  octavo;  "  The  Com- 
municant's Companion,  or  Instructions  and 
Helps  for  the  right  Receiving  of  tlie  Lord's 
Supper,"  1704,  octavo  ;  "  AlVkthod  of  Prayer, 
virh  Scripture  Expressions  proper  to  be  used 
under  each  Head,"  1710,  bctavo ;  "Direc- 
tions for  d.iily  Communion  with  God,  in  three 
Sermons,  &c."  1712,  octavo;  "  The  Plea- 
santness of  a  Telijjious  Life,"  1714,  octavo; 
*'  Four  Discourses  against  Vice  and  Immo- 
rality," 1705,  octavo;  and  numerous  single 
sermons.  Toug's  .Account  of  the  Life  and  Death 
ef  the  late  Rev.   Alatthew  Henry.     Brit.  Biog. 

HEXRY,  Robert,  D.D.  a  respectable  Eng- 
lish historian,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  at  Muir- 
towii  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ninian's,  Scotland, 
where  he  was  born  in  1718.  He  received  his 
school-education  at  St.  Ninian's  and  at  Stirlinj,', 
and  went  through  a  course  of  academical  study 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  He  afterwards 
became  master  of  the  grammar-bchool  of  Annan ; 
and  in  1746  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in  the 
church  of  Scotland.  He  accepted  an  invitation 
to  officiate  as  pastor  to  a  congregation  of  dis- 
senters at  Carlisle,  in  which  situation  he  con- 
tinued twelve  years.  In  1 760  he  removed  to  a 
similar  station  at  litrwick-upon-Tweed,  where 
he  married  the  daughter  of  a  surgeon,  with 
whom  he  enjoyed  much  domestic  felicity  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  Besides  an  assiduous  attention 
to  the  proper  duties  of  his  olRce,  he  had  not 
ceased  to  cultivate  general  literature  ;  and  about 
1763  he  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  labo- 
rious task  which  has  made  him  known,  the  com- 
position of  an  extensive  history  of  England  upon 
a  new  plan.  He  soon  found  it  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  researches  necessary  in  an  undertaking 
of  that  kind,  at  such  a  place  as  Berwick,  and 
this  was  a  principal  reason  for  his  removal  in 
1768  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  the  New  Grey  Friars'  Church. 
After  some  years  he  exchanged  tiiis  for  the  Old 
Church,  which  he  served  during  the  rest  of  his 
life.  The  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  1770;  and  in  1774  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  moderator  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

He  employed  with  so  mucii  industry  the  ad- 
vantage of  Tee  access  to  the  public  libraries  in 
Edinburgh,  that  the  first  volume  of  his  History 
in  quarto  was  publi:,iicd  in  1771.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  four  more  in  the  years  1774,  1777, 


1781,  and  1785.  The  plan  of  Dr.  Henry  is 
to  throw  the  several  topics  of  historical  informa- 
tion into  separate  chapters,  seven  in  number, 
all  of  which  are  synclirjiious  in  their  periods, 
and  each  treats  of  its  respective  subject  detached 
from  the  rest.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  plan 
has  both  its  advantages  and  defects.  It  affords 
a  more  minute  and  distinct  view  of  particulars 
than  is  done  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  writing, 
but  it  breaks  the  thread  of  narration,  and  ob- 
scures that  mutual  connection  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect which  subsists  bet  ween  the  different  branches 
of  human  affairs.  Were  only  one  history  of  a 
country,  therefore,  to  be  read,  the  model  would 
be  a  bad  one  ;  but  as  the  study  of  English  his- 
tory is  importaut  enough  to  be  pursued  through 
various  authors,  a  work  upon  Dr.  Henry's  plan 
may  very  usefully  take  a  place  in  the  scries. 
With  respect  to  the  merit  ot  its  execution  in  his 
hands,  the  public  voice  may  be  considered  as 
having  fairly  and  deliberately  pronounced  in  his 
favour.  The  first  volume  excited  much  malig- 
nant criticism  from  a  party  of  his  countrymen, 
and  unusual  pains  were  taken  to  write  it  down. 
He  went  on  steadily,  however,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  design,  and  each  successive  volume 
displayed  improvement  in  the  accuracy  of  his 
investigations  and  the  freedom  of  his  style.  The 
latter,  indeed,  pretended  to  no  more  than  per- 
spicuity and  correctness,  which  it  attained.  He 
was  obliged  to  print  the  earlier  volumes  on  his 
own  account ;  but  at  length  the  character  of  tha 
work  was  so  well  established,  that  the  copyright 
was  purchased  by  the  booksellers,  and  the  au- 
thor's profit  upon  the  whole  amounted  to  a  con- 
siderable sum.  Lord  Mansfield  entertained 
such  an  idea  of  its  merit,  that  he  procured  from 
his  majesty  in  1781  a  pension  of  one  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  for  the  writer,  which  he  en- 
joyed till  his  death.  This  history  was  tlie  prin- 
cipal object  of  Dr.  Henry's  attention  for  almost 
thirty  years  of  his  life.  iJeing  free  from  the  en- 
cumbrance of  a  family,  he  was  able  to  indulge 
his  social  disposition  in  the  literary  circles  of 
Edinburgh,  and  to  pass  some  months  every 
year  in  an  agreeable  retreat  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  capital,  a  situation  particularly  recom- 
mended to  him  by  its  vicinity  to  his  friend  and 
brother-in-law  Mr.  Laurie,  late  Jord-provost  of 
Edinburgh.  His  health  began  to  decline  in 
1785,  but  he  was  not  disabled  from  pursuing  his 
studies  till  the  summer  of  1790.  A  gentle  de- 
cay of  strength,  under  which  he  remained  per- 
fectly tranquil  and  resigneil,  brought  him  to  the 
grave  on  November  24  of  that  year,  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  He  bequeathed 
his  books  to  the  magistracy  of  Linlithgow,  as 
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the  foundation  of  a  public  library  in  that  town. 
Dr.  Henry's  private  character  was  amiable  and 
-estimable  ;  he  was  fond  of  society,  and  cheerful 
and  easy  in  it,  much  attaclied  to  his  friends,  and 
always  ready  to  perform  ofiiccs  of  kindness.  He 
possessed  a  large  share  of  public  spirit,  with  the 
purest  integrity.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  that  of  Antiquarians  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  very  assiduously  attended  their  meet- 
ings. The  five  volumes  of  his  "  History  of 
England,"  published  in  his  life-time,  carried 
the  subject  from  the  earliest  periods  down  to  the 
accession  of  Henry  VII.  A  sixth  volume,  which 
he  had  prepared  for  the  press,  and  which  con- 
cludes the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  published 
in  1 793,  ^^''^1*  ^  -^''^^  °^  ^^^  author  prefixed,  from 
which  the  preceding  memoirs  are  taken. — A. 

HENSCHENIUS,  GoDrREV,  a  Flemish  Je- 
suit and  ecclesiastical  historian  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  born  about  tlie  year  1 6oo.  In 
1635  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  famous 
Bollandus,  in  compiling  the  immense  work  en- 
titled "  Acta  Sanctorum."  After  the  death  of 
Bollandus  in  1665,  when  only  five  volumes  of 
that  work  had  made  their  appearance,  father 
Daniel  Papebroch  was  associated  with  our  au- 
thor in  the  task  of  continuing  it.  By  their  joint 
labours,  "  The  Lives  of  the  Saints  in  the  Month 
of  March"  were  publislied  in  1668,  in  three 
volumes  folio  ;  those  of  the  month  of  April,  in 
1676,  in  three  volumes  folio  ;  and  those  of  the 
first  sixteen  days  of  the  month  of  -May,  in  i63o, 
in  three  volumes  folio.  Of  the  extent  to  which 
this  viork  has  been  since  carried,  audits  general 
character,  we  have  already  made  mention  under 
the  article  Bollandds.  Father  Henschenius 
died  in  lOSi,  when  he  was  turned  of  eighty 
years  of  age.     Diipiii.     ilorcri. — M. 

HENTEN,  John,  a  learned  Dominican  monk 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  a  vil- 
lage near  Thuin  in  Hainault,  where  he  was 
born  about  the  year  1499.  Having  occasion  to 
visit  Portugal,  he  there  became  a  member  of  the 
fraternity  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Hermits 
r'St.  Jerome.  Returning  ivfterward  into  Flan- 
ders, he  entered  into  a  Dominican  monastery  at 
Louvain,  where  he  died  in  1566,  with  the  cha- 
racter of  being  an  able  divine,  and  excellent 
critic.  He  was  created  doctor  of  divinity  in 
1551,  and  afterwards  elecf-d  prior  of  his  mona- 
stery. He  published,  with  learned  notes,  "  Eu- 
thymius  Zigabanis,  in  IV  F.vang.  ;"  "  CEcu- 
menius  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  D.  Paulum,  ^ 
Canonicas  Epistolas  -,"  "  Arethras  in  Apoca- 
lypsin,"  &c.  He"  was  also  the  editor  of  "  Bi- 
blia  Sacra  Vcrsionis  vulgatx,  cum  Interpreta- 
tioaibus  Hebraicorum  Nominum,"    printed  by 


Plantin  in  1565,  iii  five  volumes  i6mo,  on  so 
beautiful  a  type,  that  a  very  high  price  has  been 
given  for  copies  in  good  preservation ;  and  he 
had  a  principal  share  in  preparing  the  edition  of 
the  Louvain  Bible,  which  was  first  published  in 
1547,  and  afterwards  in  1583,  under  the  title 
of  "  Biblia  Sacra  vulgatae  Editionis,  cum  va- 
riis  Lectionibus  Johannis  Hentenii,  &  Theolo- 
gorum  Lovaniensium,  &c.  cum  Figuris  ^,neis," 
in  folio.  To  this  work  he  was  appointed  by  the 
faculty  of  tlieology,  in  consequence  of  an  or- 
der to  that  purpose,  from  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  Morert.  Diet.  Bib/.  Hist,  fe"  Crit.  Neiw. 
Diet.   Hist.—M. 

HEPHESTION,  a  Greek  grammarian  of 
Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Verus, 
wrote  a  work  still  extant  under  the  title  of 
"  Enchiridion  de  Metris  &  Poemate,"  of  which 
an  edition  in  Greek  and  Latin  was  given  by 
Pauw  at  Utrecht,  1726,  quarto.  Natv.  Diet. 
Hist.— A. 

HERACLEON,  the  leader  of  a  branch  of 
the  Valentinian  heretics  in  the  second  century, 
who  after  their  master  were  called  Heracle- 
oniies.  We  have  no  information  concerning 
the  country  which  gave  him  birth.  Irenjeus 
mentions  him  and  Ptolemy,  in  his  arguments 
against  the  Valentinians;  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  most 
considerable  of  Valentine's  followers.  Origen 
also  says,  that  he  was  reckoned  a  disciple  of 
Valentine.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  precise  time  when  he  flourished. 
Grabe  is  persuaded  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  Valentine.  Basnage  places  him  under 
the  year  1 25  ;  and  Cave  under  the  year  1 26. 
Epiphanius,  Philaster,  and  Theodoret,  difFer 
considerably  with  respect  to  the  order  in  which 
they  rank  him  in  the  list  of  ancient  heretics. 
He  is  represented  as  having  maintained  the 
same  wild  and  visionary  notions  with  Valentine 
respecting  God  and  the  origin  of  the  world, 
&c.  i  such  as  conceiving  the  Divine  Nature  to 
be  a  vast  abyss,  in  the  plersma  or  fulness  of 
which  existed,  as  emanations  from  the  Fountain 
of  Being,  xons  of  different  orders  and  degrees  ; 
that  froin  the  union  of  Bython,  the  source  of 
Kons,  and  a  principle  called  Ennoia,  or  Sige^ 
were  produced  Nous  antl  Ahtheia,  and  from 
these,  in  succession.  Logos,  Antbr:,pos,  and  Ec- 
cksia  \  among  the  remote  d(*Sv;endants  of  whom 
was  Jesus  Christ,  and  below  him  the  Demi- 
tirgus,  or  Creator  of  the  world,  who  held  the 
middle  place  between  God  and  the  material 
world,  &c.  To  these  he  added  some  notions 
of  his  own,  and  among  others,  that  man  con- 
sists of  three  parts,  a  body  consisting  of  gross 
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matter,  an  animal  soul,  nnd  a  spiritual  and  ce- 
lestial substance  derived  from  the  pkvoma  \  tliat 
at  death,  the  body  being  left  to  mingle  with 
other  parts  of  the  material  creation,  the  animal 
soul  is  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
miurgus,  and  the  spiritual  substance  returns  to 
the  scat  of  its  high  origin.  And  he  directed  his 
followers  to  sprinkle  dying;  persons  with  oil, 
and  balsam,  and  water,  pronouncing  over  them 
prescribed  forms  of  words  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. Such  at  least  is  the  account  which 
Epifrfianius,  and  others  of  the  fathers  already 
mentioned,  give  us  of  his  peculiar  opinions. 
Lardner  thinks  it  highly  probable  that  Heracle- 
on  received  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  oilier  Christians  did  ;  and  that  there  is 
ground  for  arguing  that  he  received  likewise 
the  Old  Testament.  He  seems  to  have  written 
commentaries  upon  several  parts  of  the  New 
Testament  -,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  wrote  a 
commentary  upon  St.  Jolin's  Gospel,  from 
■which  Origen  has  quoted  numerous  passages. 
These  have  been  collected  together,  and  illus- 
trated with  notes  by  Grabe,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  "  Specilegium,"  p.  85 — 117. 
Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vcl.  /.  sub  Sac.  Gnost.  ]^Io- 
reri.  Mesh.  Hist.  Eccl  &,tc.  II.  Par.  IL  cap.  v. 
Lardtier's  Hist.  Heret.  ch.  •uiii. — M. 

HERACLITITS,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of 
antiquity,  and  founder  of  a  sect  which  was 
called  after  his  name,  was  a  native  of  Ephesus, 
and  flourished  about  the  sixty-ninth  olympiad, 
or  the  year  504  B.C.  He  discovered  an  early 
inclination  for  the  study  of  wisdom  ;  and,  be- 
coming soon  sensible  of  his  ignorance,  resorted 
for  instruction  to  Xenophanes  and  Hippasus,  by 
whom  he  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
Italic  or  Pythagorean  school.  The  principles 
which  he  learned  from  these  masters,  he  after- 
wards incorporated  into  his  own  system.  Jjo 
high  was  the  opinion  which  his  fellow-citizens 
entertained  of  hi.s  character,  that  they  solicited 
him  to  undertake  the  office  of  chief-magistrate  ; 
but  he  declined  complying  with  their  request, 
botii  because  he  disapproved  of  the  mode 
of  government  which  was  popular  among 
them,  and  because  he  was  disgusted  with  their 
licentious  manners.  When,  soon  afterwards, 
he  was  seen  playing  with  boys  in  the  court  of 
the  temple  of  Diana,  he  s.iid  to  those  who  ex- 
pressed their  surprise -that  he  was  so  employed, 
"  AVhy  do  you  wonder  that  I  spend  my  time 
^ith  children  ?  It  is  snrely  better  than  go- 
verning the  corrupt  Ephesians."  His  friend 
Hcrmodorus,  an  able  and  intelligent  lawyer, 
having  been  banished  from  the  city,  most  pro- 
bably under  some  unjust  or  malignant  pretext. 


this  circumstance  excited  tiie  resentment  of 
Heraclitus  against  the  Ephesians,  and  he  plainly 
told  them,  that  he  perceived  they  were  de- 
termined not  to  keep  among  them  any  man 
who  had  more  merit  than  the  rest.  He  wa* 
naturally  of  a  morose  and  gloomy  temper ; 
whence,  iii-^tead  of  pitying,  he  was  led  to  de- 
spise, the  ignorance  and  follies  of  mankind, 
and  to  shun  as  much  as  possible  all  intercourse 
with  the  world.  A  tale  has  been  commonly- 
propagated  concerning  him,  that  he  was  perpe- 
tually shedding  tears  on  account  of  the  vices  of 
mankind,  and  particularly  of  his  countrymen. 
'J'his  story  probably  took  its  rise  from  the 
gloomy  severity  of  his  temper  ;  and  may  be  con- 
sidered, like  the  report  concerning  the  perpetual 
laughter  of  Democritus,  to  be  a  fabulous  ex- 
aggeration. For  were  it  literally  true,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  account  for  his  behaviour,  on  the 
principles  of  that  sternness  and  haughtiness  of 
character  whitlj  are  attributed  to  him.  Under 
the  influence  of  these  dispositions,  and  of  a  dis- 
gust at  the  manners  of  the  age,  as  well  as  at  tlie 
neglect  paid  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  his  ad- 
monitions, he  withdrew  from  society  to  a 
mountainous  retreat,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  studious  contemplation,  and  lived  only  upon 
the  natural  produce  of  the  earth.  His  fame, 
however,  spread  abroad  ;  and  having  reached 
Darius  king  of  Persia,  that  monarch  sent  him  a 
polite  invitation  to  reside  at  his  court,  that  he 
might  profit  by  his  instructions.  His  answer 
to  the  king's  letter,  in  which  lie  refused  his  in- 
vitation, was  rude  and  contemptuous.  Having, 
by  the  manner  of  life  which  he  pursued  in  his 
retirement,  and  the  diet  which  he  used,  brought 
on  himself  a  dropsical  complaint,  he  found  it 
expedient  to  return  into  the  city  for  medical' 
aid.  When  consulting  his  physicians,  being 
always  fond  of  enigmatical  language,  he  put 
this  question  to  them  :  "  Is  it  possible  to  bring 
dryness  out  of  moisture  ?"  As  tliey  found  it 
impossible  to  understand  his  meaning,  when 
they  enquired  respecting  his  symptoms,  and 
could  consequently  afford  him  no  relief,  he 
attempted  to  cure  himself,  by  shutting  himself 
up  in  a  close  stable  of  oxen,  hoping,  actorditig 
to  the  narrative  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  tliat  the 
hydropical  humours  might  be  extracted  by  the 
heat  of  that  situation.  Whether  he  received 
benefit  from  his  experiment  is  uncertain,  as  the 
cause  and  manner  of  his  deatlr  are  difTorcntly 
ri^^lated  by  different  writers.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  ■\<>hen  about  sixty  years  of  age. 

Heraclitus  wrote  a  treatise  "  On  Nature,"  of 
which  a  few  fragments  only  remain,  preserved 
by  ijextus  Empiric  us.     Witli  the  design  of  coiif 
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cenllng  his  opinions,  at  least  from  the  vulpar, 
he  made  use  of  figurative  and  intricate  diction, 
which  rendered  his  di>courscs  so  incompre- 
hensible, that  he  obtained  the  name  of  SxOTiivcc, 
or  the  obscure  philosopher.  They  were  de- 
posited by  him  in  the  Temple  of  Diana,  for 
the  us;  of  the  learned,  where  they  remained  till 
they  were  made  public  by  Crates ;  or,  if  Tatian 
is  to  be  credited,  by  the  poet  Euripides.  In 
this  repository  they  were  read  by  many  philoso- 
phers, who  afterwards  taught  the  author's  sy- 
stem, or  incorporated  it  with  their  own.  To 
these  writings  Zeno  was  indebted  for  many 
parts  of  his  physical  and  moral  system  ;  and 
Plato,  who  had  learned  the  Heraclitean  phi- 
losophy from  Cratylus,  adopted  that  part  wliich 
treated  of  the  nature  and  motion  of  matter. 
There  are  no  traces,  however,  of  the  existence 
cf  the  Heraclitean  sect  after  the  death  of  So- 
crates ;  wliich  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
obscurity  of  the  author's  writings,  and  chiefly 
to  the  superior  splendor  of  the  Platonic  system, 
by  which  it  was  superseded.  But  since  He- 
raclitus  was  long  held  in  high  estimation  among 
the  philosophers  at  Athens,  and  both  the 
stoics  and  the  academic  sect  adopted  several 
of  his  opinions,  it  is  proper  to  lay  before  our 
readers  brief  heads  of  his  doctrine  ;  in  doing 
\vhich  we  shall  follow  Brucker,  as  abridged  by 
Dr.  Enfield. 

Reason,  by  means  of  the  senses,  is  the  judge 
of  truth.  1  his  cominon  and  divine  principle 
is  derived  by  inspiration  from  that  which  sur- 
rounds us.  In  dreaming,  the  passages  of  the 
senses  are  obstructed,  and  the  connection  of  the 
human  mind  with  that  which  surrounds  us  is 
interrupted  ;  on  waking,  this  connection  is  re- 
stored, and  the  power  of  reason  returns.  All 
common  maxims,  being  comprehended  by  com- 
mon and  divine  reason,  are  to  be  received  as 
true. 

Fire,  or  an  etherial  exhalation,  dyc.hfii.lajt;, 
is  the  principle  from  which  all  things  in  nature 
are  produced.  This  principle  consists  of  small 
indivisible  parts,  ^■lyu.a.ra,  or  atoms,  which  are 
simple  in  their  nature,  and  eternal.  There  is 
in  the  nniverse  no  such  thing  as  rest ;  the  parti- 
cles which  compose  the  fiery  or  etherial  prin- 
ciple being  perpetually  in  motion.  From  the 
combination  of  those  minute  particles,  which 
are  imperceptible  by  the  senses,  is  produced 
elementary  fire,  and  all  the  forms  of  nature  ; 
and  into  these  they  are  all,  at  certain  periods, 
resolved.  The  world  comprehends  the  eternal, 
living,  self-moving  fire,  which  was  neitliir 
made  by  Gods  nor  men,  but  always  was  and 
will  be,  and  the  various  bodies  which  arc  pro- 


duced from  It,  and  whicli  have  both  begJniiinff 
and  end.  The  primary  fire  has  within  itscif 
eternal  and  necessary  motion,  by  the  force 
of  which  the  system  of  nature  was  produced. 
This  eternal  and  necessary  intrinsic  motion  is 
caused  by  fate ;  the  rational  principle  which 
animates  the  eternal  tiro,  pervades  the  universe, 
and  forms,  preserves,  and  dissolves,  in  per- 
petual succession,  the  visible  world.  This  prin- 
ciple or  soul  of  the  world,  by  its  eternal,  ne- 
cessary, and  rational  motion,  is  God,  J>;fj.j«fyo5-, 
the  maker  of  all  things.  The  minute  particles 
which  compose  the  primary  fire,  move  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  whence  they  are  variously 
agitated  and  impelled  ;  and  the  contests  or  col- 
lisions, which  these  motions  produce,  collect 
into  various  masses  the  first  principles  of  things, 
and  thus  produce  natural  bodies.  Fire  con- 
densed becomes  water  ;  water  still  farther  con- 
densed, is  converted  into  earth  ;  and  the  re- 
verse. When  the  primary  particles  are  thus 
formed  into  elements,  they  are  pursuing  their 
upward  course,  iii;  dvcti ;  when  the  elements 
are  again  dissolved,  they  are  pursuing  their 
downward  course,  oios  kcctui.  The  elements 
of  bodies  being  collected  into  one  unformed 
mass,  or  chaos ;  this  mass  is  at  length,  by  the 
action  of  the  animating  fire,  dissolved,  the  parts 
are  diffused,  yjlvrai,  and  the  various  forms  of 
nature  appear. 

The  heavenly  bodies  are  in  the  form  of  boats-, 
having  the  hollow  side  towards  us ;  and  they 
become  luminous  when  certain  fiery  exhala- 
tions from  the  earth  are  collected  within  them. 
The  sun  is  no  larger  than  he  appears  to  the 
sight ;  and  becomes  eclipsed  when  its  convex 
surface  happens  to  be  turned  towards  the  earth. 
The  moon  is  of  the  same  form  and  nature  ;  and 
its  monthly  variations  are  caused  by  the  gra- 
dual changes  of  its  position  towards  tlie  earth, 
from  concave  to  convex,  and  the  reverse.  All 
the  stars  are  nourished  by  exhalations  from  the 
eartli ;  and  these,  as  tliey  are  more  or  less 
splendid  and  warm,  cause  the  varieties  of  day 
and  night,  of  the  seasons,  and  of  weather. 

No  certain  account  can  be  given  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  soul  ;  but  the  most  probable  notion 
is,  that  it  is  an  exhalation  from  that  fiery  sub- 
stance, which  pervades  all  things,  and  is  the 
soul  of  the  world,  passing  into  human  bodies 
through  the  senses.  All  nature  is  full  of  souls, 
or  da:mons.  Of  these  the  best  are  such  as  have 
in  their  nature  the  least  moisture,  or  approach 
nearest  to  the  primary  fire.  Human  souls  are 
liable  to  perpetual  changes  ;  and  when  they  are 
loaded  with  moist  vapours,  they  pass  into  the 
watery  mass  and  perish  :  but  if  they  arc  purified 
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from  these,  they   return    into   tlie  soul  of  the 
universe. 

Aristotle  ranks  Heraclitus  among  those  phi- 
losophers who  supposed  only  one  inateri<il 
principle  in  nature,  and  provided  no  elFicient 
cause,  and  asserts  the  first  principle  in  his 
system  to  have  been  essentially  endued  with 
motion.  And  it  evidently  appears,  from  Ins 
whole  doctrine,  that  Heraclitus  conceived  the 
particles  of  matter  to  have  been  eternally  mov- 
ing from  an  intrinsic  necessity.  What  he  says, 
therefore,  concerning  fate,  as  an  intelligent  and 
rational  principle  in  nature,  the  cause  of  mo- 
tion, and  consequently  of  production  and  dis- 
solution, must  be  understood,  not  of  a  sub- 
stance or  being  distinct  from  the  primary  fire, 
but  of  the  intrinsic  power  of  this  fust  princi- 
ple, tlie  necessary  energy  by  which  all  things 
are  produced.  Although  this  philosopher  in- 
troduced into  his  system  the  term  God,  he 
seems  to  have  made  use  of  it  to  express,  not  a 
distinct  being  of  a  peculiar  nature,  but  merely 
that  innate  force  in  the  primary  fire  by  means 
of  which  its  particles  have  been  in  eternal  mo- 
tion, and  have  at  length  united  to  form  the 
present  regular   system    of   nature.     To    this 


tarch  has  quoted  in  the  second  book  of  Iiis 
treatise  on  rivers,  when  speaking  of  th.c  Sca- 
mander.  To  him  Leo  AUatius  ascribed  a  work 
"  De  Incredibilibus,"  the  MS.  of  which  he 
found  in  the  Vatican  library.  Me  printed  it  at 
Rome,  in  the  year  1641  ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
reprinted  at  London  and  Amsterdam.  Tlie  last- 
mentioned  edition  is  the  neateat.  Mcreri. — M. 
HERACLIUS  emperor  of  the  East,  was 
son  of  Heraclius  exarch  or  governor  of  Africa, 
descended  from  a  Cappadocian  family.  The 
tyranny  of  the  usurper  Tliocas  having  produced 
an  application  from  the  Constantinopolitan  se- 
nate to  the  exarch  for  relief,  he  sent  his  son 
with  a  fleet  from  Carthage  to  effect  a  revolu- 
tion. A  feeble  resistance  was  made  by  Phocas, 
who  was  seized  and  put  to  a  cruel  death,  A.D. 
610.  Young  Heraclius  was  immediately  raised 
to  the  throne  by  the  senate  and  people,  and 
strengthened  his  authority  by  confining  in  a 
monastery  Crispus,  the  son-in-law  of  Phocas, 
whose  defection  had  materially  contributed  to 
the  event.  At  this  time  Chosrocs  king  of 
Persia  (see  his  life)  was  extending  his  conquests 
over  all  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  empire  ;  and  he 
proceeded  in  a  career  of  success  till  he  had  sub- 


force,  considered  as  distinct  from  tlie  matter  to  dued  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Lesser  Asia, 
which  it  belongs,  lie  gave  the  appellation  of  as  far  as  Chalcedon  upon  the  Thracian  Bos- 
God  ;  and  he  called  it  rational  and  divine,  be-  phorus.  On  the  other  side  the  chagan  of  the 
cause  the  [effects  of  which  he  conceived  it  to  Avari  overran  and  ravaged  all  the  Thracian 
be  the  cause,  were  produced  in  a  regular  series,  provinces  as  far  as  the  long  wall  of  Constan- 
and  according  to  a  certain  and  immutable  law.  tinoplc.  Heraclius  was  preparing  to  quit  iiis 
On  the  subject  of  morals,  Heraclitus  taught,  capital,  and  had  put  his  treasures  on  board 
that  the  end  of  life  is  to  enjoy  happiness ;   that  of  his    fleet,   when  the    patriarch   and   clergy 


for  this  purpose   it   is   necessary   to  repose  the 
body,  and  confine  its  wants  within  as  narrow 
limits  as  possible ;  that  it  is  of  more  impoVtance 
for   men  to  know  themselves,  than  to  acquire 
extensive  learning  ;   tliat  human  life  is  in   fact 
the  death  of  the  soul,  as,  whilst  it  continues  in 
the   body,   it  is    confined   and   depressed,    and 
never  gains  its  true  freedom  antl  activity  till  it 
returns   to    the    divine    nature   from    which   it 
comes  ;  thiit  the  first  virtue  is  to  be  temperate, 
and   the    first    wisdom  to  follow  nature ;    and 
that   all    human    laws    are  founded   upon    one 
divine    law   of   necessity,    which    governs    all 
things.     Henry  Stephens  published  at  Paris,  in 
1573,   a  collection  of  the  fragments  of  Heracli- 
tus, together  with  those  of  Democritus,  Timon, 
and  other  ancient  philosophers,  in  octavo.     Di- 
cgt'/ies  Lacrt.  iib.  ix.  cap.  i.    Siiidas.  Fabricii  Bibl. 
(Jrac.  vol.  1.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiii.   Stanley's  Hist.  Phil, 
part  X.        EnfichCs    Hist.    Fl.il.    vol.    I.   b.    ii. 
ch.  xiv.     Noiiv.  Diet,  Hist. — IVl. 

HERACLITUS  the  Sicygnian.      He  was 
the  author  of  a  treatise  on  stones,  which  Plu- 
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extorted   from  him  a  promise  not  to  desert  hia 
people,  and  sacrificed  the  wealth  of  the  churches 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  make  head  against  his 
enemies.       He    conckukd    a  treaty   with   the 
chagan,  and  then  humbly  solicited  peace  from 
the  Persian  king,  wlio  was  so  inflated  by  suc- 
cess, as  to  demand,  besides  an  exorbitant  tri- 
bute, that  the  emperor  should  conform  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun.     Heraclius  had  passed  ten 
years  of  his  reign  in  inglorious  indolence,  when 
all    at  once  he   starte(l  into   a   hero.     By  v.-.«t 
exertions    he  raised    an  army,   and  at  Easter, 
622,  dunging  the  imperial  purple  for  the  garb 
of  a  warrior,  he  embarked  with  his  troops,  and 
sailing  round  tlie  coast  of  Lesser  Asia,  landed 
them  on  the  confines  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.     En- 
camping  near  Issus,  he  enured  his  soldiers   to 
discipline   and   military  habits,   himself  setting 
tlie  example  of  the  endurance  of  all  hardships. 
He   obtained   a  victory  over  the  Persian  army 
whicli  advanced  to  oppose  him,  after  width  hu 
passed  mount  Taurus,  marched  through  Cap- 
padocia,  and  established  his  wintcr-nuartcis  an 
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tlic  banks  of  the  Halys.  He  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  in  the  spring  of  623,  saihng 
with  a  body  of  fiesh  troops  to  Trebizond,  he 
joined  his  armv.  and  proceeded  through  Arme- 
nia to  Tauris  in  Persia,  Chosroes  retreating 
before  him.  After  ravaging  the  country,  de- 
stroying the  teniples  of  the  magi,  and  deUvering 
a  great  number  of  Cliristian  captives,  he  passed 
the  winter  near  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  In 
the  next  year  he  penetrated  to  the  very  heart  of 
Persia,  repelled  an  attack  of  a  threefold  army  of 
Persians,  and  surprised  the  town  of  Saltan. 
Another  campaign  carried  him  across  the  Ti- 
gris to  the  walls  of  Amida,  and  at  length  he 
returned,  after  an  absence  of  three  years,  to  Cap- 
padocia  and  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  In  order 
to  make  a  diversion  to  his  victorious  arms, 
Chosroes  formed  an  alliance  with  the  chagan  of 
the  Avari,  and  induced  him  in  626  to  invest 
Constantinople,  supporting  the  attack  by  a 
Persian  army.  Heraclius  detached  a  body  of 
troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  capital,  which 
was  valiantly  defended  by  its  inhabitants  ;  and 
after  the  ineflcctual  assaults  of  ten  successive 
days,  the  besiegers  were  constrained  to  retreat. 
Heraclius,  meantime,  retired  to  the  banks  of  the 
Phasis,  where  he  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Chozars,  or  Turks.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
recovery  of  the  cities  of  Syria,  iNIesopotamia,  and 
Armenia.  The  Persian  general,  Sardar,  who 
was  encamped  at  Chalcedon,  discovering  the 
intention  of  Chosroes  to  put  him  to  death,  re- 
nounced his  allegiance,  and  made  a  treaty  with 
the  government  of  Constantinople. 

The  third  expedition  of  Heraclius  was  di- 
rected towards  the  Tigris  ;  and  near  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Nineveh  a  battle  was  fought,  De- 
cember, 627,  in  which  the  emperor,  after  slay- 
infT  three  Persian  chiefs  with  his  own  hand, 
gained  a  complete  victory.  He  then  penetrated 
into  Assyria,  and  plundered  all  the  remaining 
treasures  of  the  royal  residence  of  Dastagerd, 
burning  what  he  could  not  carry  away.  He 
had  the  superior  glory  of  recovering  three  hun- 
dred Roman  standards  and  liberating  a  great 
number  of  captives.  He  proceeded  to  a  small 
distance  from  Ctesiphon,  and  thence  marched 
to  repose  his  army  in  Tauris.  This  career  of 
success  was  fatal  to  Chosroes,  who  was  deposed 
by  his  own  suffering  subjects,  and  his  son 
Siroes  placed  on  the  throne.  A  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  two  empires  followed  in  March, 
628,  by  which  the  Persian  king  restored  all 
captives,  put  an  end  to  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  renounced  his  father's  conquests 
upon  the  Roman  empire,  and  gratified  tl>e 
piety  of  Heraclius  by  the  restitution  of  the  true 


cross  taken  from  Jerusalem.  This  precious 
relic  was  in  the  next  year  replaced  by  the  em- 
peror on  a  religious  visit  to  the  holy  sepulchre  ; 
an  event  thought  of  sufficient  importance  for 
an  annual  festival  of  commemoration  by  the 
catholic  church,  named  the  Exallation  of  the 
Cross.  From  'Jerusalem,  he  took  a  progress 
through  the  eastern  provinces,  and  made  some 
stay  at  Edessa,  where  the  extended  renown  he 
had  acquired  by  his  actions  was  testified  by  the 
arrival  of  ambassadors  from  a  king  of  India,  and 
from  Dagobert  king  of  tlie  Franks.  It  is  la- 
mented by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  that  in  this 
city,  through  the  influence  of  Athanasius  patri- 
arch of  the  Jacobites,  he  was  seduced  into  the 
heresy  of  the  Monothelites,  the  assertors  of  a 
single  will  in  Christ,  to  which  he  ever  after  per- 
tinaciously adhered.  The  obscure  controversies 
on  this  topic  became  the  chief  concern  of  his 
latter  years,  and  vi'ithdrew  him  from  those 
active  cares  for  his  empire  which  had  so  glori- 
ously distinguished  his  middle  course. 

At  Emesa,  Heraclius  first  heard  the  name  of 
Mahomet,  who  sent  to  him,  as  well  as  to  other 
princes,  an  invitation  to  adopt  his  new  faith. 
Not  long  after,  a  body  of  his  followers  invaded 
a  part  of  the  territory  of  Palestine,  and  ob- 
tained a  victory  under  Caled.  Nothing  more 
was  done  during  the  life  of  INIahomet,  but  on 
the  succession  of  Abubeker,  the  Saracen  army 
entered  Syria,  and  took  Bosra.  The  battle  of 
Aiznadin,  in  633,  was  followed  by  the  cap- 
ture of  the  rich  city  of  Damascus ;  and  He- 
raclius learned  to  dread  a  new  enemy  whose 
fanaticism  rendered  them  irresistible.  Under 
Omar,  Egypt  was  reduced,  Jerusalem  taken, 
and  all  Syria  subdued.  The  emperor,  who  had 
advanced  to  Antioch  chiefly  as  a  spectator  of 
the  public  calamities,  fled  hastily  in  638  from 
the  scene  of  action,  and  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople. He  had  married  for  a  second  wife 
(not  without  scandal)  his  niece  Martina  ;  and 
through  her  influence  he  was  induced  to  divide 
the  succession  between  his  eldest  son  Constan- 
tino and  Heracleonas  his  son  by  IMartina.  He 
afterwards  fell  into  a  dropsical  disorder,  which, 
as  he  was  attempting  to  establish  Monothelism 
throughout  his  dominions,  carried  him  oft"  in 
February,  641,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his 
reign.      Univcrs.  Hist.     Gibhn. — A. 

IIERAULD,  or  Herault,  Didier,  a  law- 
yer and  man  of  learning,  was  an  advocate  in 
the  parliament  at  Paris,  and  died  in  1649.  lie 
was  extremely  attached  to  ancient  literature, 
and  published  several  works  much  esteemed. 
Of  these  the  principal  are:  "  Notes  upon  Ter- 
tullian's  Apologetic,  Minutius  Felix,  Arnobius, 
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and  Martial ;"  "  Adversaria  ;"  various  works  on 
legal  subjects.  He  was  probably  a  Protectant, 
as  his  son  was  minister  of  the  Walloon  church 
in  London,  and  wrote  a  volume  of  sermons. 
i?flv/^.— A. 
J  HERBELOT,  Bartholomew  d',  a  person 
celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  Oriental  litera- 
ture, was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Paris  in 
1625.  After  passing  through  a  course  of  ge- 
neral study,  he  made  a  particular  application  to 
the  Hebrew  language  for  the  purpose  oi  better 
understanding  the  Old  Testament.  He  took  a 
journey  to  Italy  in  order  to  converse  with  some 
of  the  Orientals  who  frequent  its  ports,  and  at 
Rome  contracted  an  intimacy  witli  Lucas  Hol- 
stenius  and  Leo  Allatius,  two  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  age.  He  paid  a  second 
visit  to  Italy  in  1650  ;  and  upon  his  return  was 
taken  into  his  house  by  the  munificent  superin- 
tendant  Foucquet,  and  received  a  handsome 
pension.  After  the  disgrace  of  that  minister,  he 
obtained  the  post  of  secretary  and  interpreter 
for  the  Oriental  languages.  L^pon  a  third 
journey  to  Italy,  his  reputation  acquired  liim  the 
notice  of  many  persons  of  eminence,  particular- 
ly of  Ferdinand  II.  grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
who  purchased  for  him  a  valuable  collection  of 
Eastern  manuscripts.  In  that  country  he  made 
a  commencement  of  his  "  Bibliotheque  Ori- 
entale ;"  and  upon  being  recalled  to  Paris  by 
the  express  orders  of  Colbert,  a  pension  was 
settled  upon  him  to  enable  him  to  continue  his 
labours.  It  was  the  first  intention  that  his  col- 
lection should  be  printed  in  Arabic,  and  types 
were  cast  for  the  purpose ;  but  after  the  death 
of  Colbert  the  design  was  changed  for  that  of  a 
work  in  French.  By  the  recommendation  of 
the  chancellor  Pontchartrain  he  was  nominated 
to  the  royal  professorship  of  the  Syriac  lan- 
guage, in  which  post  he  died  in  1695,  at  the 
age  of  seventy.  D'llerbelot  was  a  man  of  very 
general  erudition,  and  of  an  estimable  private 
character,  free  from  learned  pride,  upright, 
pious,  and  charitable.  His  great  work,  "  La  Bi- 
bliotheque Oricntale,"  Par.  \6()i,  folio,  since 
reprinted  in  Holland,  is  a  vast  collection  .of 
every  thing  relative  to  the  history,  biograpliy, 
manners,  and  customs,  of  the  Eastern  nations, 
very  useful  for  consultation,  but  without  order, 
and  in  many  points  defective.  According  to 
Mr.  Gibbon,  it  is  more  satisfactory  in  the  Per- 
sian than  in  the  Arabic  hislorv.  A  supplement 
has  been  added  to  it  [Hague,  1779I  from  the 
papers  of  messieurs  Visdelou  and  (Jalland. 
Alorcri. —  A. 

HERBERT  of  Chfrdury,  EnwARn  lord, 
.1  person  eminent  for  his  character  and  writings, 


was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Herbert,  esquire, 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable  fa- 
mily. He  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Montgo- 
mery in  1581,  and  attained  so  early  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning,  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  it 
was  thought  proper  to  send  him  to  University 
college  in  Oxford.  His  abode  at  that  seminary 
was  interrupted  first  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  then  by  an  early  marriage  which  he  con- 
tracted in  the  beginning  of  1598  with  the 
heiress  of  sir  William  Herbert  of  St.  Gillian's, 
a  lady  six  years  older  than  himself.  He  re- 
turned to  Oxford  with  his  wife  and  mother, 
and  closely  pursued  his  studies  some  time  long- 
er ;  after  which  he  resided  for  a  short  period  at 
Montgomery-castle.  In  i6co  he  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  shortly  after  the  accession  of  James  I. 
was  created  a  knight  of  the  Bath.  He  served 
the  office  of  high-shcrifF  of  Montgomeryshire, 
and  divided  his  time  between  the  country  and 
court,  adopting  at  the  latter  some  of  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  time,  though,  as  he  asserts,  with- 
out any  violation  of  his  conjugal  fidelity. 
Wearied  with  the  uniformity  of  a  domestic 
life,  he  at  length,  about  1608,  set  out  on  a  visit 
to  the  continent,  leaving  his  wife  somewhat 
discontented.  He  carried  with  him  those  chi- 
valrous ideas  with  which  his  knighthood  of  the 
Bath,  by  its  whimsical  oath  and  ceremonial, 
seems  seriously  to  have  impressed  him ;  and 
that  nicety  in  the  point  of  honour,  which,  in 
such  a  duelling  age,  was  likely  to  involve  him 
in  perpetual  quarrels.  Accordingly,  one  of  his 
first  adventures  at  Paris  was  the  exploit  of  re- 
covering a  top-knot  for  a  young  lady  ten  years 
old,  from  a  gentleman  who  had  snatched  it,  in 
a  manner  which  would  have  brought  on  a  duel 
had  his  antagonist  been  as  ready  to  fight  as 
himself.  To  this  procedure,  he  says,  he  thought 
himself  obliged  by  the  oath  taken  when  he  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  Bath.  His  advantageous 
person  and  manners,  and  the  reputation  for 
courage  which  he  acquired,  gained  him  many 
friends,  among  whom  was  the  constable  Mont- 
morenci.  At  a  scat  of  this  nobleman  he 
passed  a  sunmier,  practising  horsemanship  and 
other  manly  exercises,  in  which  he  became 
singulflrly  expert.  He  returned  to  England  the 
following  year,  which  he  quitted  again  in  16 10 
in  order  to  serve  in  the  English  forces  sent  to 
assist  the  prince  of  Orange  at  the  siege  of 
Juliers.  Hero  he  signalised  liimsclf  by  a 
valour,  sometimes  carried  to  needless  temerity. 
He  likewise  engaged  in  some  private  quarrels  ; 
but  it  always  happened,  that,  notwithstanding 
his  own  readiness  to  fight,  none  of  his  chal- 
lenges ever  came  to  effect.     After  tlie  siege,  he 
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visited  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  and  then  returned 
to  London,  whither  his  reputation  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  where  he  now  stood  as  one  of 
tlie  conspicuous  characters  of  the  time.  The 
aflectioii  of  a  court  lady,  which  he  seems  to 
have  encouraged  hy  his  galLintrics,  though,  as 
he  protests,  witliout  any  criminahty,  produced 
an  attempt  from  her  husband  to  assassinate 
him  in  the  streets  of  London,  which  he  foiled 
by  a  prodigious  effort  of  courage  and  dexterity. 
In  1614  he  went  again  into  the  Low-countries 
to  serve  under  the  prince  of  Orange.  His  ac- 
count of  this  campaign  contains  several  in- 
stances of  his  personal  valour,  and  of  the  respect 
paid  him  by  great  men,  but  does  not  exhibit 
him  in  the  light  of  a  commander.  After  its 
conclusion  he  made  a  tour  in  Italy,  and  at 
Turin  he  engaged  with  the  duke  of  Savoy  to 
conduct  from  France  a  body  of  Protestants  into 
Piedmont  for  his  service.  This  enlistment 
being  forbidden  by  the  French  court,  he  was 
arrested  by  the  governor  of  Lyons,  but  soon 
obtained  his  liberation.  Taking  this  action  of 
the  governor  (who  had  only  done  his  duty)  as 
an  affront,  Herbert,  who  was  "  jealous  in 
honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel,"  sent 
him  a  challenge,  which,  as  usual,  came  to 
nothing.  He  passed  the  next  summer  with  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  then  returned  to  Eng- 
land. In  1616  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  France.  A  man  of  his  disposition  was 
not  likely  to  suffer  such  an  honourable  ofHce  to 
be  degraded  in  his  possession  through  want 
cither  of  splendor  or  of  spirit ;  and  the  ob- 
servations he  has  left  respecting  tlie  characters 
of  the  king,  Lewis  XIII.,  and  his  favourite 
Luines,  display  much  pohiical  sagacity.  His 
•wife  did  not  choose  to  accompany  him  in  this 
mission  ;  and  he  has  confessed  to  some  de- 
viatioi'.s  from  regularity  of  conduct,  for  which 
her  absence,  and  tlie  example  of  a  licentious 
court,  is  some  excuse.  As  long  as  his  business 
■was  only  to  maintain  a  good  correspondence 
between  the  tv/o  nations,  his  task  was  easy  ;  but 
when  he  was  instructed  to  mediate  between 
the  French  king  and  his  Protestant  subjects,  on 
which  occasion  he  went  to  the  royal  army  at 
St.  Jean  d'Angely,  he  experienced  a  rudeness 
from  Luines  which  his  high  spirit  could  not 
brook.  Provoking  language  passed  on  both 
sides,  and  a  complaint  was  sent  against  him  to 
the  English  court  which  occasioned  his  recal. 
He  cleared  himself,  however,  so  well  to  his 
master,  that  after  the  death  of  Luines,  wliich 
soon  followed,  he  was  sent  back  to  France  as 
resident-ambassador.  It  was  at  Paris  that,  in 
x6j4j  he  printed  his  famous  book  "De  Vcritatc 


prout  distinguitur  a  Revelatione,"  which  he  had 
planned  and  begun  in  England.  An  incident 
which  he  has  mentioned  previous  to  its  publi- 
cation, is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  power  of 
the  imagination  over  an  enthusiastical  mind. 
Being  in  his  chamber  doubtful  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  publishing  his  book,  on  one  fair  day  in 
summer,  his  casement  opened  to  the  south,  the 
sun  shining  clear,  and  no  wind  stirring,  "  I 
took,"  says  he,  *'  my  book  De  Veritate  in  mv 
hand,  and  kneeling  on  my  kn-es  devoutly  said 
these  words  :  O  tliou  eternal  God,  Author  of 
the  light  which  now  shines  upon  me,  and  giver 
of  all  inward  illuminations,  1  do  beseech  thee 
of  thy  infinite  goodness  to  pardon  a  greater  re- 
quest than  a  sinner  ought  to  make  :  I  am  not 
satisfied  enough  whether  I  shall  publish  this 
book  De  \'"erit.ite  ;  if  it  be  for  thy  glory,  I  be- 
seech thee  give  me  some  sign  from  heaven  ; 
if  not,  I  shall  suppress  it. — I  had  no  sooner 
spoke  these  words,  but  a  loud,  though  yet  gentle, 
noise  came  from  the  heavens  (for  it  was  like 
nothing  on  eartli),  which  did  so  comfort  and 
cheer  me,  that  1  took  my  petition  as  granted, 
and  that  I  had  the  sign  demanded."  He  makes 
the  most  solemn  protestation  of  the  trutli 
of  this  narrative,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  fully  believed  in  the  reality  of  the 
circumstance. 

The  match  between  the  prince  of  Wales  and 
the  French  princess  Henrietta  causing  a  special 
embassy  to  be  sent  to  France,  Herbert  re- 
turned, and  in  1625  was  created  an  Irish  peer, 
and  afterwards  an  English  baron,  with  the  title 
of  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  in  Shropshire. 
Nothing  more  is  heard  of  him  in  public  life ; 
and  as  he  hints  in  his  Memoirs  at  disappoint- 
ments, it  is  probable  that,  after  the  death  of  his 
friend  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  he  lost  his  in- 
terest at  court.  He  seems  to  have  chiefly  oc- 
cupied himself  in  study,  and  to  have  entirely  sup- 
pressed the  fire  which  distinguished  his  earlier 
years.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars 
he  adhered  to  the  paniament — a  further  proof 
that  he  was  not  on  good  terms  with  the  court. 
We  do  net  find,  however,  that  he  took  any 
active  part,  and  we  only  hear  of  his  losses  by 
the  demolition  of  Montgomery-eastle  by  the 
king's  troops,  for  which  he  received  a  compen- 
sation from  the  parliament.  He  died  in  London 
in  1648,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Giles's-in-the-ficlds.  His  epitaph  particul.rly 
records  him  as  the  author  of  the  book  "  Do 
Vcritatc." 

The  character  of  lord  Herbert  is  strongly 
marked  in  his  Memoirs,  the  work  often  above 
referred  to,  which  conacs  no  lower  thaii.  his 
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final  return  from  the  French  embassy.  They 
shew  him  vain,  boastful,  punctilious,  fanciful, 
but  open,  generous,  brave,  and  disinterested ; 
and  though  we  may  suspect  partiality  in  the 
portraiture,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  having 
stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  contempo- 
raries. Of  his  writings,  the  work  "  Dc  Veri- 
tate"  has  the  firs;  place  for  learning  and  argu- 
mentation. Its  purpose  is  to  assert  the  suf- 
ficiency, universality,  and  absolute  perfection  of 
natural  religion,  with  the  view  of  proving  the 
uselessnos  of  revelation.  Its  first  appearance 
was  at  Paris  in  1624,  but  he  reprinted  it  at 
London  in  1633  and  1645,  ^"''  dispersed  it 
among  the  learned  throughout  Europe.  It  was 
answered  by  Gassendi.  He  soon  followed  tliis 
performance  by  a  piece  entitled  "  De  Religione 
Centilium,  errorumque  apud  eos  causis,"  in 
which  he  enquired  into  those  causes  which 
misled  the  priests  and  sages  of  heathenism  in 
their  notions  of  the  Divine  Being.  Soon  after 
his  death  was  published  his  "  History  of  the 
I/ife  and  Reign  of  King  Henry  VIII."  1649, 
folio.  This,  in  point  of  composition,  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  historical  works  in  the 
language,  but  it  is  written  witli  considerable 
partiality  to  the  tyrannical  monarch  who  is  its 
subject,  and  is  rather  a  panegyric  or  an  apology 
than  a  fair  and  judicious  representation.  The 
English  style  of  lord  Herbert  is  strong  and 
manly,  and  free  from  the  quaintness  and  pe- 
dantry which  infected  the  age.  A  collection  of 
his  poems  published  by  his  son  in  1665  seems 
to  have  excited  little  attention.  His  entertain- 
ing Memoirs  remained  in  MS.  in  the  family 
till  they  were  first  printed  by  Mr.  Walpole  in 
1764.  -Biog.  Brilttn.  Life  of  Lord  Ilirbert  by 
himself,      (granger's  Biog.  Hist. — A. 

HERBERT,  George,  a  divine  and  poet, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1593. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  sciiool,  whence 
he  was  elected  a  scholar  of  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge. He  attended  very  closely  to  his  studies, 
was  made  fellow  of  his  college,  M.A.  and  in 
1619  was  chosen  orator  of  the  university.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  such  an  office,  at 
such  a  time,  should  in  some  measure  corrupt 
his  literary  and  even  his  moral  taste.  His 
panegyrist  Walton,  speaking  of  a  letter  of  thanks 
M'hich  he  odjci.dly  wrote  to  king  James  on  ac- 
count of  his  present  to  the  university  of  his 
Basilicon  J])oron,  says,  "  This  letter  was  writ 
in  such  excellent  L;itin,  was  so  full  of  conceits, 
and  all  the  expressions  so  suited  to  the  genius 
of  the  king,  that  he  enquired  the  orator's 
ii»mc,"  &c.  We  are  also  told,  that  in  a 
lecture  on  rhetoricj  he  passed  by  all  tlie  orators 


of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  insisted  to  read  upoit 
an  oration  of  king  James,  which  he  minutely 
analysed,    particularly  dwelling  upon  its   style, 
unknoiL-n  to  the  andefits,  who  could  not  conceive 
what  kingly  eloquence  was.     At  this  period  of 
his  life,  however,  our  academic  was  in  pursuit 
of  court-promotion,  and  in  his  dress  and  man- 
ners affected   the   fine  gentleman,  though  his 
solid   attainments  were  also   admired  by  such 
men  as  sir  Francis  Bacon,  Dr.  Andrews,  and 
sir  H.  Wotton.      He  obtained  from  the  king  ;i 
sinecure  of  120/.  per  annum;  but    the    death 
of  his  principal  patron?,  and  of  James  himself, 
putting  an  end  to  all  his  prospects,  he  took  a 
resolution  of  entering  into  holy  orders.     It  is  to 
his  honour  that   after  this   was    adopted,   the 
ardour  of  his  mind   (in  which  he  partook  with 
his  elder  brother  and  the  rest  of  his  family)  was 
entirely  turned  upon  an  exemplary  discharge  of 
the    ministerial    functions.     He    was    made    a. 
deacon  in  1626,  and  was  presented  to  the  pre- 
bend of  Layton  Ecclcsia  in  the  diocese  of  Lin- 
coln.    His   first  work  was  to  rebuild,  partly  at 
his  own  cost,  and  partly  by  means  of  contribu- 
tions, the  decayed  church  of  the  place.    A  state 
of  ill-health  for  some  time  afterwards  occupied 
all  his  attention.     On   his  recovery  he  married 
the  daughter  of  a  Wiltshire  gentleman  of  family 
and  fortune,  and  in  1630  took  priest's  orders, 
and  was  inducted  to   the  rectory  of  Bemerton 
near  Salisbury.     The  character  of  a  plain  and 
humble   parish  priest   v.as  henceforth  the  sole 
object  of  Iiis  ambition,  and  it  was  joined  with 
a  devotional  spirit  of  the  most  ardent  east.     He 
easily  persuaded  his  excellent  wife  to  join  him 
in  every  act  of  condescension  and  charity  to- 
wards his  parishioners.      He  had  not  been  long 
settled  at  Bemerton,  before  he  drew  up  a  kind 
of  brief  manual,  entitled    "  The  Country  Par- 
son,"  containing  rules   for    the    conduct    of    a 
person  in  that  situation,  which  arc  much  praised 
for   their   prudence  and   utility.     His  own  be- 
haviour was  a  perpetual  comment  upon  these 
rules  ;  and  all  who  have  mentioned  him  confirm 
what  his  brother  lord  Herbert  has  said  of  him  : 
"  His  life  was  most  holy  and  exemplary,  inso- 
much that  about  Salisbury,  where  he  lived  be- 
neficed   many    years,  lie   was   little    less    than 
sainted."     His   lordship,    however,    must   have 
been  mistaken  as  to  the  length  of  his  brother's 
resilience  at  his  rectory,  for  he  died  of  a  decline 
in    1633.     After    his    death,    his    fiiend,    the 
pious    N  icholas  Ferrar,  published,   from  a  MS. 
entrusted  to  him,  "Tlie  Temple  :  Sacr<'d  Poems 
and  Private  Ejaculations,  by  JNlr.  George  Her- 
bert," Cambr.  ]  663  ;  which  were  much  read  and 
admired  by  the  lovers  of  wicred  poetry.      Thcj 
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are  of  the  school  of  Donne,  and  abound  more 
in  conceits  than  in  true  poetry.  IValtons  Life 
of  G.  Herbert, — A- 

HERBERT,  Thomas,  a  writer  of  travels, 
was  born  at  York,  and  was  admitted  a  student 
of  Josus  college,  Oxford,  in  1621.  He  re- 
moved thence  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
and,  after  a  short  stay,  w  ent  to  attend  upon  his 
kinsman  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  in 
1626  sent  him  to  travel.  He  passed  four  years 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  then  returned  to  his 
patron,  whose  death  soon  after  put  an  end  to 
his  prospects  from  him.  He  then  resumed  his 
travels,  and  visited  several  pans  of  Europe. 
Upon  his  second  return  he  married,  and  ad- 
dicted himself  to  a  studious  life.  \\\  1634  he 
published  "  A  Relation  of  some  Years  Travels 
into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  especially  the 
Territories  of  the  Persian  Monarchy,  and  some 
Parts  of  the  Oriental  Indies,  and  Islmds  ad- 
jacent," folio,  with  figures.  This  work  was 
well  received,  and  came. to  a  fourth  edition  in 
1677.  It  was  translated  into  French  by  M. 
Wicquefort.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out, 
he  sided  with  the  parliament,  and  by  the  in- 
terest of  Philip  earl  of  Pembroke  was  made  a 
residing  commissioner  in  Faiifa.\'s  army,  and  a 
commissioner  to  treat  of  the  surrender  of  Ox- 
ford. He  accompanied  the  earl  above  men- 
tioned when  he  went  as  one  of  the  pariiament 
commissioners  to  negociate  with  the  king  at 
Newc;istle.  When  his  majesty  at  Holniby  was 
required  to  dismiss  the  servants  who  hid  at- 
tended upon  him  at  Oxford,  he  chose  for 
grooms  of  his  bed-chamber  Harrington  author 
of  Oceana  (see  his  article)  and  our  Herbert,  as 
gentlemen  of  known  learning  and  sober  man- 
ners. It  is  to  tlie  honour  of  that  unfortunate 
prince,  that  all  those  who  approached  his  person 
contracted  a  strong  attachment  to  him.  This 
was  the  case  witli  Mr.  Herbert,  who,  though 
"  presbyterianly  affected,"  says  Wood,  served 
his  majesty  with  great  zeal  and  assiduity,  and 
was  entrusted  by  him  with  several  momentous 
concerns.  He  remained  with  him  the  last  of 
his  chamber  servants,  and  did  not  quit  him  till 
he  was  brought  to  the  block.  After  the  Re- 
storation, Charles  II.  rewarded  him  for  his  faith- 
ful services  by  creating  him  a  baronet.  He 
took  up  his  residence  in  his  native  city,  York, 
where  he  was  applied  to  by  sir  William  Dug- 
dale  for  information  respecting  the  late  king, 
and  in  consequence  wrote  in  167S  "  Tlnenodia 
Carolina,  containing  an  Historical  Account  of 
the  two  last  Years  of  the  Life  of  King  Charles 
1."  Othei-s  of  his  literary  labours  were,  a  trans- 
lation of  some  books  of  the  "  India  Occidentalis" 


of  John  de  Laet,  and  some  assistance  to  Dug- 
dale  in  the  compilation  of  the  third  volume  of 
his  Monasticon.  He  died  in  1682.  He  left  se- 
veral manuscripts  to  the  public  library  at  Ox- 
ford, and  the  cathedral-library  at  York  ;  and 
some  of  his  collections  from  the  register  of  the 
see  of  York  are  in  the  Ashmoleaa  museum. 
Biog.  Britan. — A. 

HERBESTEIN,  Sigismond  baron,  born  at 
Vippach  in  Styria,  in  i486,  entered  into  tire 
imperial  service  in  1506,  and  distinguished  him- 
self agamst  the  Turks.  In  1509  he  was  made 
commandant  of  all  the  Styrian  cavalry ;  and 
was  afterwards  rewarded  with  the  title  of  knight, 
and  the  dignity  of  court-counsellor.  In  the  se- 
quel he  was  employed  in  various  embassies,  to 
Denmark,  Poland,  and  Muscovy,  and  was  cre- 
ated a  privy-counsellor,  and  president  of  the 
Austrian  chamber.  He  went  in  1 541  as  am- 
bassador to  the  grand-signior  then  with  his 
army  near  Buda.  He  had  various  other  honour- 
able employs ;  and  at  length,  after  having 
served  four  emperors,  retired  from  public  life. 
He  died  in  1 5O6.  I  he  baron  Herbestein  oc- 
cupied his  leisure  in  composing  a  history  of 
Muscovy,  which  appeared  at  Basil  in  1561  with 
the  title  of  "  Commentarli  Rerum  Moscovita- 
rum,"  folio.  He  also  published  in  Latin  and 
German  a  history  of  his  own  life,  and  of  the 
origin  of  his  family.     A/oreri. — A. 

HERBINIUS,  John,  a  German  Lutlieran 
divine  and  various  writer  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  born  at  Bitschen,  a  town  of  Sile- 
sia on  tlie  borders  of  Poland,  in  the  year  1633. 
He  was  initiated  in  the  rudiments  of  learning  at 
a  seminary  in  the  county  of  Scepus,  in  Hun- 
gary, where  his  parents  had  taken  refuge  from 
the  calamities  of  war,  in  which  his  native  coun- 
try was  involved  ;  and  he  afterwards  went 
through  a  course  of  academic  studies  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Wittemberg.  Returning  tlience  to 
Bitschen,  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  school 
in  that  town ;  and  afterwards  received  a  similar 
appointment  in  the  city  of  W'olaw.  In  the  year 
1664  he  was  deputed  by  the  Polisli  churches  of 
the  confession  of  Augsburg,  to  solicit  on  their  be- 
half pecuniary  assistance  from  the  otherLutheran 
churches;  forwhich  purpose  he  travelled  through 
Germany,  Switzerland,  the  frontiers  of  France 
and  Holland, Denmark, andSweden.  Inthecourse 
of  tliesc  journeys,  his  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  natural  history  of  the  countries  through 
which  he  passed,  and  was  particularly  employed 
in  examining  and  explaining  the  principles  of 
cataracts  in  rivers.  At  Stockholm,  Andrew 
Lillihock,  afterwards  Swedish  ambassador  in 
Poland,    engaged    him   in  the   capacity  of  his 
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chaplain.  In  the  year  1672  he  was  nominated 
minister  of  the  Lutheran  church  at  Wilna  in 
I^ithuania  ;  hut  he  relinquished  that  situation 
three  years  afterwards,  for  a  church  at  Grau- 
dents,  a  small  town  in  Prussia.  In  that  place 
he  died  in  1676,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Terrre  Motus  & 
Quietis  Examen,"  1655,  i2mo;  "  Disputatio 
de  Foeminarum  illustrium  Eruditione,"  1657, 
quarto;  "  Calcndx  festivDE  Anni  1667,  &c." 
1667,  folio  and  quarto  ;  "  Tragico-comoedia  & 
Ludi  innocui  de  Juliano  Iinperatore  Apostata, 
Ecclcsiarum  &  Scholarum  Kvcrsore,"  1668, 
quarto  ;  "  Admiranda  Michaelis  Koributhi  in 
Regem  Polonia:  Elcctio,"  1669,  quarto;  "  Dis- 
putatio de  Paradiso,"  quarto  ;  "  Disscrtationes 
de  admirandis  Mundi  Cataractcris  supra  &  sub- 
terraneis,  &c.  nec-non  terrestri  ac  primigenio 
Paradiso  Locus  Situsque  verus  in  Pala;stina  res- 
tituitur,  &c."  1678,  quarto,  which  is  distin- 
guished by  much  learned  and  curious  research  ; 
"  Religiosae  Rijovienscs  cryptie,  sive  Rijovia 
subterranea,  &c."  1675,  octavo,  which  is  a  sin- 
gular performance,  and  taken  from  a  Sclavonian 
work  by  Nestor,  a  Muscovite  historian  ;  and 
"  Tractatus  de  Statu  Ecclesiarum  Augustanas 
Confessionis  inPolonia,"  1670,  quarto.  Morer'i. 
— M. 

IIERDTRICH,  Christian,  a  learned  Fle- 
mish Jesuit,  and  particularly  conversant  in  the 
literature,  history,  and  customs  of  the  Chinese, 
deserves  to  have  his  name  inserted  in  our 
biographical  list,  though  all  the  information 
which  we  have  concerning  him  is  confined  to 
the  circumstance  of  liis  having  been  selected  by 
order  of  Lewis  XIV.,  conjointly  with  some 
other  members  of  his  society,  to  draw  up  and 
publish  a  work  entitled  "  Confucius  Sinarum 
Philosophus,  sive  Scientia-Sinensis  Latine  ex- 
posita,  &c."  1687,  folio.  The  author  and  his 
associates  have  been  accused  of  occasional  defi- 
ciencies in  point  of  accuracy  ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing its  blemishes,  their  work  is  replete  with  pro- 
found erudition,  and  curious  entertaining  mat- 
ter.    Nouv.   Diet.    Hist. — M. 

HERENTALS,  Petcr  de,  a  learned  eccle- 
siastic in  the  fourteenth  century,  derived  his  sur- 
name from  the  Herentals,  in  Brabant,  where 
he  was  born.  He  became  a  canon-regular  of 
the  order  of  Premontre,  and  flourished  about 
the  year  1384.  He  was  the  author  of  various 
works,  among  wliich  were,  "  Catena  in  Psal- 
mos  Pxnitentialcs  ;"  "  Catena  in  XV  Cantica 
Graduum;"  "  Collcctaneum  in  iV  Evangelia;" 
"  Chronicon  ab  urbe  comiito,  &c."  and  the 
Lives  of  popes  John  XXII.,  Benedict  XII.,  Cle- 
ment VI.,  Innocent  VI,,  Urban  V.,  Gregory 


XL,  and  Clement  VII.,  which  were  published 
by  M.  Baluze  in  1693,  together  with  the  Lives 
which  he  has  givt-n  of  the  popes  who  resided  at 
Avignon,      A'orcri. — M. 

HERICOURT,  Louis  de,  a  lawyer  and 
man  of  learning,  was  born  in  1687  ^^  Soissons, 
where  his  family  had  long  been  distinguished. 
He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  jurispru- 
dence, and  was  received  advocate  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  in  17 12.  In  the  ne\t  year  he 
was  associated  to  the  writers  of  the  Journal  des 
Savans,  in  which  his  labours  were  much  ap- 
proved. In  1719  appeared  his  valuable  work, 
entitled  "  Les  Loix  Ecclesiastiques  de  France 
mises  dans  leur  Ordre  naturel,"  of  which  seve- 
ral editions  have  been  given,  the  last  in  177I« 
The  work  is  much  esteemed  for  its  method  and 
clearness.  He  also  wrote  a  "  Treatise  on  the 
Sale  of  Immoveables  by  Decree,"  quarto  ;  an 
"  Abridgment  of  the  Discipline  of  the  Church 
by  P.  'J^homassin,"  quarto;  and  other  pieces. 
He  died  in  1753,  with  a  character  of  great  worth 
and  integrity.  His  "  Posthumous  Works,"  four 
volumes  quarto,  were  printed  in  1759. 

Julian  de  Hericourt,  grandfather  of  the 
preceding,  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  principal 
founder  of  the  Academy  of  Soissons,  of  which 
he  wrote  the  history  in  elegant  Latin.  Moreri. 
Nouv.   Did.   Hist. — A. 

HERMANN,  James,  a  Swiss  professor  of 
moral  and  natural  1  iw,  and  able  mathematician, 
who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Basil,  in  the  year  1678.  He  pursued  his  stu- 
dies at  the  university  in  his  native  city,  and 
having  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  in 
1695,  and  that  of  M.A.  in  the  following  year, 
he  afterwards  went  through  a  course  of  divinity, 
and  was  received  into  the  ministry  in  I701.  His 
principal  attachment,  however,  was  to  mathe- 
matical studies,  in  which  he  profited  by  the  in- 
structions of  the  celebrated  James  Bcrnouilli, 
and  proved  one  of  his  most  distinguished  disci- 
ples. So  early  as  the  year  1 700  he  jiad  become 
such  a  proficient,  that  he  produced  an  able  de- 
fence of  the  principles  of  the  difTerential  calcu- 
lus, against  the  objections  of  the  famous  Nieu- 
wentyt,  in  a  piece  that  was  published  tliat  year, 
entitled  "  Responsio  ad  Considerationes  se- 
cund.is,  celeberrimi  Nieuwentyt,  circa  prin- 
cipia  Calculi  dilFcrentialis."  Soon  after  he  was 
admitted  to  the  ministry,  he  travelled  for  im- 
provement througli  Germany,  liolland,  Eng- 
land, and  France  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Basil,, 
devoted  himself  with  renewed  ardour  to  the 
mathematical  sciences.  In  the  year  1707,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  M.  Leibnitz,  to  the  cur- 
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Tutors  of  the  university  of  Padua,  he  was  ap- 
pointed mathematical  professor  in  that  semi- 
nary, and  for  six  years  discharged  the  duties  of 
that  olfice  with  eminent  reputation.  ^VJthough 
a  Lutheran,  and  a  I.utheran  divine,  lie  re- 
ceived marks  of  tlie  highest  respect  and  esteem 
fiom  the  whole  university  of  Padua,  and  from 
the  most  karned  men  among  the  CathoUcs  in 
that  city,  as  well  as  at  Venice.  In  the  year 
1708  he  was  chosen  a  memher  of  the  Institute 
at  Bologna,  and  in  17 10,  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin.  It  was  with  great  regret 
that  the  Italian  literati  parted  with  him  in  the 
year  17 13,  when  he  removed  to  Frankfort  en 
the  Oder,  where  M.  Leibnitz  had  obtained  for 
him  the  chair  of  mathematical  professor  from 
the  king  of  Prussia.  In  this  new  situation  our 
author  reviewed  a  very  learned  treatise  wliich 
he  had  composed  at  Padua,  on  the  forces  and 
motions  of  both  solid  and  fluid  bodies  ;  and 
having  corrected  and  augmented  it,  he  published 
it  in  1 7 16,  with  tlie  title  "  De  Phoronomia, 
sive  de  Viribus  &  Motibus  Corporum  solidorum 
&  fluidorum,"  quarto.  His  next  publication 
•was  "  An  Historical  Dissertation  on  the  Sy- 
stem of  M.  Leibnitz  relating  to  Dynamics,"  in- 
serted in  a  collection  of  literary  and  scientific 
dissertations  composed  by  his  colleagues,  printed 
in  1718  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  published 
"  A  Dissertation  on  the  Laws  of  Nature  re- 
specting the  Forces  of  Bodies,  and  their  true 
Measurement,"  intended  as  a  reply  to  Dr. 
Clarke's  objections  against  the  system  of  Leib- 
nitz. Afterwards  he  enlarged  these  pieces,  and 
they  were  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Petersburgh.  When  in  the  year  1724  the  czar 
Peter  the  Great  had  determined  to  establish 
such  an  institution  in  that  city,  among  other 
learned  men  he  invited  M.  Hermann  to  contri- 
bute to  its  formation  •,  and  upon  his  accepting 
the  proposals  made  to  him,  he  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  mathematical  chair.  In  the  year  1728 
there  appeared  at  Petersburg,  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, "  y\n  Abridgment  of  Mathematics," 
which  M.  M.  Hermann  and  De  Lisle  had  been 
commissioned  to  draw  up,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  young  czar  Peter  II.  M.  Hermann's  de- 
partments in  this  work  were  those  of  arithmetic, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  and  fortification.  In 
the  year  1731  iVl.  Hermann  was  induced  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  country  upon  being  chosen 
professor  of  natural  and  moral  law  at  Basil  ;  but 
he  did  not  quit  Petersburg  without  receiving 
honorary  marks  of  the  regard  of  the  empress 
Anne,  who  also  settled  on  him  a  considerable 
pension   upon  the  condition  of  his  transmitting 


from  time  to  time  mathematical  dissertations  to 
Petersburgh,  for  insertion  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Imperial  Academy.  1  le  lived  only  a  short 
time  to  enjoy  these  favours,  being  cut  off  by  a 
fever  in  1733,  ^^hen  about  fifty-five  years  of 
age.  He  had  been  elected  a  foreign  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  Be- 
sides the  pieces  already  enumerated,  and  several 
papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Imperial  Acade- 
my at  Petersburg,  those  of  the  Royal  Academy 
cf  Sciences  at  Berlin,  the  Gionule  de  Letterati 
(ritiilia,  and  the  Acts  of  Leipsic,  he  was  the 
author  of  "  Disquisitio  dioptrica  de  curvatura 
radiorum  Visiorum,  Atmosph^riam  trajicien- 
tium,  &c. ;",  "  De  nova  Accelerationis  Lege, 
qua  gravia  versus  lerram  feruntur,  &c.  ;" 
"  Disquisitio  de  Vibrationibus  Chordarum  ten- 
sarum  ;"  and,  "  Solutio  Problematis  de  'I'rajec- 
toriis  Curvarunr  inveniendis."     Jllcnri. — M. 

HERMANN,  Paul,  an  eminent  botanist, 
was  a  native  of  Halle  in  Saxony.  He  practised 
physic  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  1679  was  made 
professor  of  botany  at  Leyden,  and  curator  of 
the  Botanical  Garden.  He  obtained  great  re- 
putation in  that  science,  and  died  in  1695.  His 
first  publication  was  a  "  Catalogue  of  the  Plants 
in  the  University  Garden,"  printed  in  1687, 
octavo.  From  this  it  appeared,  that  within  the 
seven  years  of  his  curatorship  it  had  been  so 
much  enriched  by  plants  from  both  Indies, 
as  now  to  stand  among  the  first  in  Europe.  In 
this  work  Hermann  describes  several  new  and 
rare  species,  with  figures.  His  "  Flora;  Lug- 
duno-Batavas  flores,"  printed  under  the  name  of 
Zumbach  in  1690,  contains  hi»  method  of  bo- 
tanical classification,  which  was  founded  upon 
the  nakedness  of  the  seeds  or  their  enclosure  in 
vessels,  with  the  number  of  seeds  or  cells,  pay- 
ing attention  also  to  the  flowers  and  habit  of  the 
plant.  The  method  of  Boerhaavc  deviated  little 
from  tliat  of  Hermann.  His  "  Pai'adisus  Ba- 
tavus,  continens  plus  centum  Plantas  aihibre 
a:ri  incisas,"  quarto,  1698,  was  a  posthumous 
work  edited  by  WilliaiTi  Sherard.  It  consists  of 
rare  or  entirely  new  species,  very  elegantly  de- 
lineated. Other  vtorks  of  this  author  are:  "  Mu- 
soei  Indici  Catalogus,  continens  varia  Exotica 
Animalia,  Insccta,Vegetabilia,Mineralia,"  171 1, 
octavo :  '•  Lapis  Lydius  JMaterive  medicDC," 
1704,  octavo;  in  this  the  new  characters  of 
plants  established  by  Hermann  are  applied  to 
illustrate  their  medicinal  powers.  He  left  at 
his  death  four  hundred  and  fifty  very  fine  draw- 
ings prepared  for  a  "  Musjcum  Ceylanicum  ;'' 
and  also  a  vast  collection  of  dried  plants,  which 
served  for  the  basis  of  tlic  "  Flora  Ceylanica," 
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of  Linnaus.  He  also  left  a  "  Catalogue  of  Plants 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  with  drawings  of 
several  ;  but  it  seems  that  after  his  death  all  the 
trea>uri:s  of  his  industrious  life  were  left  to  neg- 
lect and  dispersion.  A  beautiful  Latin  ode  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Dr.  Hannes  is  printed  in  the 
Musx  Anglican,  vol.  I.  Moieri.  HalLri  Bibl. 
Botan. — A. 

HERMANT,  GonrREY,  a  learned  and  pious 
French  ecclesiastic  and  voluminous  writer  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Beauvais,  in 
the  year  1617.  He  exhibited  early  evidence  of 
excellent  natural  abilities,  and  a  happy  memory, 
and  learned  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  with 
wonderful  ease,  at  an  age  when  others  can 
scarcely  read  and  write.  Before  he  was  thir- 
teen years  old,  M.  Augustin  Potier,  bishop  of 
Beauvais,  sent  him  to  f  aris,  to  study  rhetoric 
tinder  the  Jesuits.  After  he  had  gone  through 
his  course  of  philosophy  in  the  college  of  Na- 
varre, and  that  of  theology  in  the  Sorbonne, 
his  patron  recalled  him  to  Beauvais,  to  teach 
the  classics  and  rhetoric  in  that  city.  He  sent 
him  again  to  Paris  in  1640,  to  become  tutor  to 
his  nephew  ;  but  that  employment  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  teaching  philosophy  in  the  col- 
lege of  Beauvais  at  Paris,  as  a  preliminary  step 
to  his  admission  into  the  liouse  of  the  Sorbonne. 
He  obtained  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity, 
in  1640  ;  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  society 
of  the  Sorbonne  in  1642  ;  and  was  promoted  to 
a  canonry  at  Beauvais  in  1643.  Hitherto  his 
merits  were  chiefly  known  to  his  friends  ;  but 
the  Jesuits  having  in  the  year  last  mentioned 
presented  a  request  to  the  king,  to  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  university  of  Pari»,  ^L  Hcrmant 
was  made  choice  of  to  write  against  it,  and  he 
composed  three  or  four  pieces,  by  which  he  ac- 
quired considerable  reputation.  In  t!ie  year 
1644  M.  Hermant  was  chosen  prior  of  the  Sor- 
bonne, and  two  years  afterwards  admitte<l  li- 
centiate, and  nominated  rector  of  the  university. 
He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  in  the 
year  1650.  Not  long  afterwards  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  dispute  which  part  of  the  chapter  of 
Beauvais  engaged  in  against  their  diocesan,  on 
the  subject  of  iht  formulary  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  for  some  years  excluded  from  the 
profits  of  his  canonry,  though  they  were  after- 
wards restored  to  him.  J\L  Hermant  devoted 
tlie  time  during  which  he  continued  under  sus- 
pension to  laborious  study,  and  particularly  ap- 
plied liimself  to  eeclesia^tical  history.  The 
fruits  of  hj.  labours  he  presented  to  the  public 
in  the  Lives  of  S(.-veral  fathers  of  the  church, 
mentioned  below,  which  are  not  merely  con- 
fined to  the  biographies  of  their  respective  sub- 
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jects,  but  comprise  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
their  times.  lie  also  published  three  letters  in 
Latin,  under  the  name  of  Hierotipr.us  ab  Augeh 
forti,  intended  to  contest  a  position  maintained 
by  M.  Marets,  minister  of  Groningen,  that  St. 
Augustine  and  Calvin  were  precisely  of  the 
same  opinion  en  the  subject  of  grace.  RL  Hcr- 
mant having  been  called  by  business  to  Paris, 
died  there  suddenly  in  1690,  in  the  seventy- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  learning  was  con- 
siderable, particularly  in  ecclesiastical  history 
and  matters  relating  to  church  discipline,  his 
industry  was  indefatigable,  aod  his  zeal  for  pro- 
moting what  he  conceived  to  be  the  interests  of 
truth  and  virtue,  ardent  and  lively.  His  man- 
ner of  thinking,  his  piety,  and  his  talents,  oc- 
casioned a  close  intimacy  to  take  place  between 
him  and  M.INL  St.  Beuve,  Tillemont,  and  tiic 
other  solitaries  of  Port- Royal.  The  style  of  his 
writings  is  noble,  majestic,  and  well  polished, 
but  sometimes  too  much  inflated.  His  princi- 
pal works  were,  "  A  Translation  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom's  Treatise  on  Providence,"  1658,  i2mo; 
"  The  Life  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,"  under 
the  name  of  Menart,  1664,  quarto;  "  The  Life 
of  St.  Athanasius,"  167 1,  in  two  volumes  quar- 
to ;  "  A  Translation  of  the  Ascetics  of  St.  Basil, 
with  Remarks,"  1673,  octavo  ;  "  The  Lives  of 
St.  Basil,  and  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,"  1674, 
in  two  volumes  quarto  ;  "  The  Life  of  St.  Am- 
brose," 1678,  quarto;  "  Spiritual  Exercitations 
on  St.  Mattlicw,  and  St.  Mark,"  1690,  in  three 
volumes  i2mo;  "  Clavis  Dicipllnre  Ecclesix, 
seu  Index  universalis  totius  Juris  Ecclesiastici," 
folio,  which  was  published  in  1693,  from  an 
iinperfect  copy,  surreptitiously  obtained,  and 
containing  adilitions  and  notes  unworthy  of  the 
author  ;  together  with  a  multitude  of  polemical 
writings  against  the  Jesuits  and  Oalvinists, 
manuscripts,  &c.  of  which  the  titles  may  bo 
found  in  Morcri.     Dupiii.     Bayle. — M. 

HERMANT,  John,  a  French  priest  and 
various  writer  in  the  seventeenth  and  former 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Caen,  in  the  year  i6jo.  In  the  year  i68g  he 
was  presented  to  the  benefice  of  Maltot,  in  the 
diocese  of  Bayeux,  and  died  there  in  1725.  lie 
was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  of  which 
several  have  undergone  rep€ated  impressions,' 
notwithstanding  that  they  are  drawn  up  in  an 
incorrect  and  turgid  style,  and  ace  said  to  be 
greatly  defective  in  point  of  accuracy  of  state- 
ment. 'I  he  principal  of  them  are,  "  The  His- 
tory of  the  Councils,"  in  four  volumes  i2mo; 
"  'i"he  History  of  the  Establishment  of  the  re- 
ligious Orders,  and  of  the  regular  and  secular 
Congregations  of  the  Church,"  in  two  volumes 
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i2mo,  a  considerable  part  of  which  was  over- 
turned by  father  Helyot's  work  on  the  same 
subject;  "TheHistory  of  the  Military  Orders  of 
the  Church  and  of  theOrders  of  Chivalry,  through- 
out Europe,"  in  two  volumes  i2mo;  "  '1  he  His- 
tory of  Heresies,"  in  four  volumes  12 mo.  which 
tlie  author  was  for  some  time  prevented  from 
publishing,  because  of  his  not  having  included 
the  opinions  of  Jansenius  and  Quesnel  in  his 
list  of  heresies;  "The  History  of  the  Diocese 
of  Bayeux,"  quarto,  containing  only  the  first  part 
of  the  author's  designed  work  ;  together  with 
•'  Sermons",  "  Homilies,"  jkc.  Moreri.  Noiiv. 
Did.  H,st.~-M. 

HERMAS,  sometimes  called  the  Pastor, 
or  Shepherd,  from  the  title  of  a  book  which 
bears  his  name,  was  a  very  early  Christian 
•writer,  and  is  by  some  ranked  among  the  apos- 
tolical fathers,  from  his  having  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  apostles;  but  both  ancients  and  mo- 
derns have  been  much  divided  in  sentiment  on 
the  questions,  Who,  or  what  was  he  ?  Many  are 
of  opinion,  and  not  without  probability,  that  he 
■was  the  disciple  of  St. Paul,  of  whom  mention  is 
made  in  Romans  xvi.  14;  and  in  that  opinion 
they  are  supported  by  Iren;ius,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Origen,  and  other  eccle- 
siastical writers  of  the  second  and  third  centu- 
ries. Others  have  maintained  that  he  was  the 
eame  person  with  one  Hermes,  brother  of  Piui, 
bishop  of  Rome,  who  flourished  about  the  year 
141.  But  this  hypothesis  is  contrary  to  the 
testimony  of  the  most  ancient  writers,  as  the 
curious  reader  may  find  satisfactorily  proved  by 
the  quotations  from  them  collected  by  Cave  and 
Dupin.  From  some  expressions  in  his  book, 
he  appears  to  have  resided  at,  or  near,  Rome,  in 
the  time  of  Clement,  who  was  then  probably 
bishop;  and  as  that  bishop  presided  over  the 
Roman  church  from  the  year  91  to  100,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude,  with  the  judicious  Lard- 
Jier,  that  Hermas  flourished  during  that  period. 
From  other  expressions  in  his  writings,  relating 
to  the  unprofitable  use  which  he  made  of  his 
liches  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  he  was  a  person  of  some 
consideration,  in  point  of  worldly  property. 
This  is  all  the  probable  information  concerning 
Hermas  whicli  we  are  enabled  to  collect  from 
the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  and  incidental  ex- 
pression? in  h's  own  work.  As  to  what  is  fur- 
ther related  concerning  him  in  the  "  Ann.ds  of 
Baronius"  and  the  "  Roman  Vlartyrology,"  it 
is  to  be  classed  among  the  numerous  fabulous 
legends  with  which  those  performances  are 
amply  siorcd. 

'Xhc  "  Pastor,"  or  "  Shepherd,"  of  Hennas, 


is  a  book  concerning  the  antiquity  and  genuine- 
ness of  which  there  is  abundant  evidence.  Very 
difl^erent,  however,  have  been  the  opinions  en- 
tertained,  both   by  the  ancients  and  moderns, 
lespecting  its  value,  and  the  authority  due  to  it. 
It  is  certain  that  it  was  received  in  many  ancient 
churches   as  canonical,  and  that  Irenaeus,  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  even  Tertul- 
lian,  before  he  became  a  montanist,  quoted  it, 
as    a   part  of  the    inspired  writings  ;  but  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  it   was  rejected  by  other 
churches,   and   placed  among   the   apocryphal 
books,  and  that  Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Jerome, 
and  Ruffinus,  concurred  in  that  judgment,  while 
they  allowed  that  it  was  notwithstanding  a  work 
of  great  merit,  which  might  be  useful  for  the 
instruction  of  Christians.     Dupin,  after  observ- 
ing that  it  has  not  been  so  much  valued  by  mo- 
dern authors,    and  that  there  are  very  few   at 
present  that   commend  it,    proceeds  to  remark, 
that  "  indeed,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  written,  and  the  things  which  it 
contains,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  entitled  to  much 
estimation.     The  first  part,  entitled  the  Visions, 
contains  many  revelations,  which  are  explained 
to  Hermas  by  a  woman  representing  the  church: 
they  all  relate  to  the  state  of  the  church,  and  the 
manners  of  the  Christians.     The  second  part, 
which  is  the  most  useful,    is  entitled  the  Com- 
maudsy    and  comprises  many  moral   and  pious 
instructions,  which  the  pastor  or  angel  of  Hermas 
delivers  to  him.      The    third    part  is    entitled 
the  Similitudes,    because  it  begins  with   several 
similies  and  comparisons,    and  concludes  w'ith 
visions.     These  books  comprehend  many  useful 
instructions   concerning  the  practice    of  Chris- 
tian  virtues;    but   the   great    number    of    vi- 
sions, allegories,  and  similitudes,    render   them 
tiresome,   and  all  these  moral  truths  would,    in^ 
my  opinion,   have  been  more  useful,  if  the  au- 
thor had  enforced    them    with  that    simplicity 
which   marks  the  npoitolic  writings."      Of  this 
book  Lardner  observes,    "  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  doubted   that   it   is  an  ancient  Christian  and 
ecchiiaslienl  writing,    though  not  properly  cano- 
nical."    In  his  sixth  discourse  on  the  Christian 
religion,   the    learned   Dr.  Jortin  has  offered  a 
conjecture  concerning  this  work,    that  it  was  a 
parable.     And,  perhaps,  that  is  the  best  hypo~ 
thesis  to   be  adopted,  if  we   would  acquit  the 
author  from   the  charge,  either  of  gross  enthu- 
siasm, or  a  species  of  pious  fraud  too  frequently 
practised  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  church. 
The    "  P.istor"    was    originally    v.rittcn    in 
Greek;  but    we    have    now    only    an    ancient 
Latin  version  of  it,    excepting  some  fragments 
preserved  in   the  ancient    Gietk  autliors   who 
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hare  quoted  from  it.  These  frngmcnts,  how- 
ever, are  sufficient  to  prove  the  fidelity  of  this 
version.  The  first  edition  of  it  was  published 
at  Paris,  by  James  Le  Fevre,  in  15  13,  and  was 
afterwards  inserted  in  the  "  Orthodoxoj:;rapha" 
of  Basil,  the  sxond  volume  of  tlie  "  Biblioth. 
Patrum,"  as  well  as  printed  in  separate  forms  at 
Strasburg,  Oxford,  &c.  The  best  edition  of 
it  is  that  whieh  appears  in  Cotelerius's  "  S.S.  Pat. 
Opera,"  with  tlie  notes  of  Le  Clerc,  published 
jn  1698.  Archbishop  Wake  published  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  it  in  his  version  of"  Th«  Ge- 
nuine Epistles  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,"  of 
which  the  best  edition  was  printed  in  17 10. 
Fabricii  Bib.  Grac.  vol.  V.  lib.  v.  cap.  i.  Cave's 
Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  Sub.  Sac.  Apostol.  Dupiti.  Mo- 
rcri.  Lardner's  Cnd.  pt.  II.  vol.  1.  b.  i.  ch.  iv. 
—M. 

HERMES,  or  Mercury,  called  by  the 
Egyptians  Thoth,  and  highly  celebrated  as  a 
legislator,  priest,  and  philosopher,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  incomparable  learning,  and  profound 
skill  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  acquired  the 
surname  of  Trismegisttis,  or  Thrice  Great.  It 
appears  from  the  testimony  of  Manetho,  that 
there  were  two  Egyptians  of  the  above-men- 
tioned nainc  and  character,  who  arc  by  many 
authors,  ancient  and  modern,  spoken  of  as  one 
person,  to  whom  the  inventions  of  both  are  as- 
cribed. Without  entering  into  the  reasons 
which  have  been  adduced  by  the  supporters  of 
those  opposite  hypotheses,  we  shall  only  ob- 
serve, that  the  weight  of  authority  appears  to 
us  to  be  in  favour  of  the  former,  whieh  we 
shall  consequently  adopt.  Thoth,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  was  tlie  counsellor  and  friend 
of  Osiris,  who  was  left  by  him  to  assist  Isis  in 
the  regency,  when  he  embarked  in  the  design 
of  visiting  and  civilising  the  several  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  hi:;torian  adds,  that  he  improved 
language,  invented  letters,  instituted  religious 
rites,  and  taught  astronomy,  music,  and  other 
arts.  By  the  invention  of  letters  above  men- 
tioned, it  seems  most  reasonable  to  understand 
that  of  symbolical  characters,  whence  alphabeti- 
cal characters  were  afterwards  formed.  Many 
are  of  opinion  that  tliis  Thoth  or  Hermes 'lived 
long  before  the  time  of  Moses,  and  some  have 
been  so  fanciful  as  to  confound  liim  with  Adam, 
while  otiicrs  have  respectively  maintained  the 
opinions,  that  he  was  the  same  person  with 
Enoch,  or  Chanaan,  or  the  patriarch  Joseph. 
And  others  again,  whose  names  may  be  found 
in  the  first  of  our  subjoined  authorities,  have 
identified  him  with  the  Jewish  legislator.  Per- 
haps the  most  probable  judgment  to  be  formed 
coiicerning  him  is,  that  he  was  som.e  person  of 
superior  genius,  who,  before  the  time  of  iMoses, 


had  Invented  useful  arts,  and  tauglit  the  first 
rudiments  of  science  ;  and  who  caused  his  in- 
structions to  be  engraved  in  emblematical  fi- 
gures upon  tables  or  columns  of  stone,  whieh 
lie  dispersed  over  the  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  enlightening  tlie  people.  And  it  is  reason- 
able to  conclude,  that  the  same  symbolical  in- 
scriptions were  made  use  of  in  teaching  the 
doctrines  of  religion,  and  the  maxims  of  political 
and  moral  wisdom. 

'Fhe  other  Thoth  or  Hermes  lived  at  a  later 
period,  but  was  equally  celebrated  with  the 
former ;  and  to  him  is  particularly  appropriate 
the  surname  of  'Trinncgiitus,  According  to 
Manetho,  he  translated  from  engraved  tables 
of  stone,  which  had  been  buried  in  the  earth, 
the  sacred  characters  of  the  first  Hermes,  and 
wrote  the  explanation  of  theni  in  books,  which 
were  deposited  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  The 
same  author  calls  him  the  sonof  Agathoda^mon, 
and  adds,  tliat  to  liim  are  ascribed  the  restoration 
of  the  wisdom  taught  by  the  first  Hermes,  and 
the  revival  of  geometry,  arithmetic,  and  the 
arts,  among  the  Egyptians,  after  they  had  been 
long  lost  or  neglected.  By  the  interpretation 
whieh  he  gave  of  the  symbols  inscribed  upon 
the  ancient  tables  or  columns,  he  obtained  the 
sanction  of  antiquity  to  his  own  institutions  ■, 
and,  to  perpetuate  tlieir  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people,  he  committed  the  columns, 
M'ith  his  own  interpretations,  to  the  care  of  the 
priesthood.  Hence  he  obtained  a  high  degree 
of  respect  among  the  people,  and  was  long  re- 
vered as  the  restorer  of  learning  and  the  arts. 
He  is  said  to  have  written  an  incredible  number 
of  books,  as  commentaries  upon  the  tables  of  the 
first  Hermes,  which  treated  of  universal  princi- 
ples, of  the  nature  and  orders  of  celestial  beings, 
of  astrology,  medicine,  See.  Jamblicus,  who 
quotes  Seleucus  and  Manetho,  computes  them 
at  more  than  thirty-six  thousand  volumes.  Such 
a  representation  we  nectl  not  hesitate  to  class 
among  the  fables  of  antiquity.  Clement  ot  Alex- 
andria gives  us  amore  rational  account  of  his  hav- 
ing written  thirty-two  books  upon  theology  and 
philosophy,  and  six  upon  medicine,  and  men- 
tions the  particular  subjects  of  some  of  tliem  ; 
but  they  are  no  longer  in  existence.  As  for  the 
two  dialogues  which  have  been  attributed  to 
him,  one  of  which  is  entitled  "  Pccmander," 
and  the  other  "  Asclepius,"  from  the  names  of 
the  principal  speakers  in  them,  no  doubt  re- 
mains of  their  being  supposititious.  The  former 
treats  of  the  will  of  Cod,  and  the  latter  of  the 
divine  power;  and  they  were,  it  is  true,  referred 
to  by  some  of  tlie  ancient  fatliers,  in  order  to 
deduce  testimony  in  favour  of  tlie  Christian  re- 
ligion, from  the  aentinu  ills  of  so  great  an  au« 
Y  2 
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tlior.  But  their  conduct  deserves  no  better 
name  than  that  of  a  pious  fraud  ;  for  from  the 
principles  on  which  the  author  argues,  and  the 
language  which  he  uses  when  speaking  of  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  creation,  it  is  morally 
certain  that  he  could  be  no  other  than  a  plato- 
nising  Christian.  Casaubon  imagines  that  they 
were  written  about  the  year  1 20.  For  farther  par- 
ticulars concerning  these  supposititious  pieces, 
and  other  fragments  of  works  which  have  passed 
■under  the  ■.i.\p.v.-  of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  wc 
refer  the  curious  reader  to  Fabrkii  Bihl.  Grtec-. 
vol.  I-  lib.  i.  cap.  vii. — xii.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  Jam- 
blicus  de  Myst.  Egypt.  §  viii.  cap.  i.  it.  Clan. 
Alex.  Strom,  lib.  vi.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I. 
Sub.  S.TC.  Giiost.  Dupiu.  Moreri.  En/JelcTs 
Hist.  Phil.  vol.  I.  b.  i.  ch.  viii.—M. 

HERIVIIAS,  a  heretic  towards  the  close  o: 
the  second  century,  after  whom  a  temporary 
sect  was  sometimes  called  Hermiaiiites,  and 
sometimes  SeUucians,  after  Seleucus,  who 
taught  the  same  opinions.  I.ardner  suggests 
a  hint,  that  some  may  possibly  think  that  he 
was  the  same  person  with  Hermogenes  ;  but 
Philaster,  from  whom  all  the  accounts  of  liim 
now  remaining  are  chiefly  taken,  says,  that  he 
lived  and  taught  in  Galatia,  of  which  he  was  a 
native,  while  he  supposes  that  Hermogenes 
lived  and  taught  in  Africa.  Hermias  concurred 
in  opinion  with  Hermogenes  concerning  the 
eternity  of  matter,  and  in  believing  that  Christ 
is  not  corporeally  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  but 
that  his  body  is  lodged  in  the  sun.  Besides 
these  tenets,  we  are  told  that  he  maintained 
that  God  himself  is  material,  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  Stoics,  and  that  with  them  he  also  agreed 
m  opinion  concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul ; 
that  he  renounced  the  use  of  water  in  baptism  ; 
<hat  he  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, 
in  the  sense  received  by  Christians  in  general, 
holding  that  the  succession  of  one  generation  to 
another,  by  the  entrance  of  human  beings  in- 
to the  world,  is  the  only  resurrection,  &c.  Mo- 
reri. Lard.  Hist.  Herd.    ch.  xviii.  sect.  it. — M. 

HERMIAS,  a  Christian  philosopher,  and 
learned  apologist  for  the  religion  which  he  pro- 
fessed, lived  at  an  early  age  of  the  church  ;  but 
in  what  country,  and  at  what  precise  time, 
cannot  possibly  be  ascertained.  Some  have 
thought  him  a  writer  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  cen- 
tury ;  and  Lambecius  has  advanced  the  con- 
jecture, that  he  was  the  same  person  with 
Hermias  Sozomen,  the  ecclesiastical  historian, 
who  flourished  uiuler  the  reign  of  the  younger 
Theodosius.  Cave  has  employed  much  learned 
reasoning  in  refuting  this  conjecture,  and  has 
offered  arguments  to  prove  that  he  wrote  in  the 
second  century,  which  Lardner  thinks  of  suffi- 


cient weight  to  render  that  opinion  probable. 
Dupin  agrees  with  Cave,  that  there  is  intrinsic 
evidence  in  the  author's  works,  suflicient  to 
shew  that  it  was  written  before  the  fall  of  Pa- 
ganism ;  and  Tillomont  also  thinks,  that  the 
argument  of  it  affords  grounds  for  supposing, 
that  it  was  written  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
church.  Lardner,  therefore,  has  thought  pro- 
per to  place  him  in  the  last  year  of  the  second 
century.  The  work  which  has  transmitted  his 
name  to  posterity,  is  entitled  "  Hermias's  Re- 
dicule  of  the  Gentile  Philosophers."  It  con- 
tains no  inelegant  compendium  of  the  Greek 
philosophy,  and  exposes,  with  much  ability  and 
keen  irony,  the  discordant  opinions  of  the  phi- 
losophers, concerning  God,  the  soul,  &-c.  It 
was  first  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Basil, 
in  1553,  and  was  inserted  by  Fronton  du  Due, 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Auctuarium." 
The  best  edition  of  it  was  published  by  Williani 
A^'orth,  at  Oxford,  in  1700,  octavo,  together  with 
Tatian's  Oration  to  the  Greeks,  and  illustrated 
with  notes  by  the  editor,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Thomas  Gale.  Fabricii  Bibl.  Grac. 
vd.  V.  lib.  V.  cap.  ;.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I. 
Sub  Site.  Gitost.  Dupin.  Lard,  Cred.  part  //, 
vol.  //.  b.  i.  ch.  XXV. — M. 

HERMOGENES,  a  heretic  of  the  second 
century,  whose  creed  was  a  compound  of  Sto- 
icism and  Christianity,  was  probably  a  native 
of  Africa,  in  which  country  he  disseminated 
his  opinions,  and  appears  to  have  flourished  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus, 
who  died  in  the  year  180.  He  was  skilled  in 
painting,  if  not  a  painter  by  profession,  and 
seems  to  have  been  originally  educated  in  the 
Christian  faith.  But  with  his  Christian  prin- 
ciples he  attempted  to  combine  the  doctrine  of 
the  Stoics,  concerning  the  eternity  of  matter. 
According  to  'iheodoret,  he  taught  that  God 
made  the  world  out  of  matter,  which  was  co- 
eternal  with  him,  for  he  thought  it  not  possible 
for  God  to  make  all  things  out  of  nothing  ; 
that  the  body  of  Christ  was  deposited  in  the 
sun  ;  and  that  the  devil  and  demons,  who  had 
been  originally  formed  out  of  matter,  would 
again  be  resolved  into  it.  We  are  still  in  pos- 
session of  a  work  written  by  Tertullian,  the 
chief  design  of  which  is  to  confute  the  leading 
opinion  of  Hermogenes,  whom,  with  others 
who  entertained  the  same  notion,  he  classes  un- 
der the  denominatii^n  of  Mnteriarians,  or  Mate~ 
rialiJs.  In  that  work  he  thus  represents  the 
re.:sonings  of  Hermogenes  to  shew,  that  God 
made  the  world  out  of  pre-existcnt  matter  :  he 
says  "  God  must  have  made  the  world  out  of 
himself,  or  out  of  nothing,  or  out  of  something. 
Tliat  God  should  make  tlie  w»rJd  out  of  himstif, 
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is  too  manifest  an  absurdity,  to  need  a  long  con- 
futation. And  that  God  did  not  make  it  out  of 
nothing,  he  argues  in  this  manner.  He  lays  it 
down  for  a  certain  truth,  that  God  is  good, 
even  most  good  and  excellent.  He  therefore 
cannot  choose,  nor  will,  evil.  Consequently  it 
was  necessary,  and  can  be  owing  to  nothing  but 
matter.  Moreover,  he  was  always  Lord.  But 
he  couid  not  have  been  always  Lord,  as  well  as 
God,  if  there  had  not  ever  been  somewhat  sub- 
ject to  him.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  God 
made  the  world  out  of  something,  even  matter." 
He  appears  to  have  entertained  an  appreliension, 
that,  if  it  were  conceded  that  the  world  was 
made  out  of  nothing,  the  evil  which  is  in  the 
world  must  be  ascribed  to  the  will  of  God, 
■which  he  conceived  would  be  a  reflection  on 
his  goodness.  But  by  admitting  that  matter, 
out  of  which  the  world  was  made,  was  inlie- 
rently  evil,  he  supposed  tliat  he  vindicated  the 
character  of  the  Divine  Being.  But  with  his 
incongruous  notion  concerning  the  eternity  of 
matter,  to  which  he  had  recourse  in  order  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  evil,  Ilermogenes 
strenuously  maintained  the  existence  of  one 
God,  supreme  over  all,  maker  of  the  world,  un- 
changeably good,  and  with  whom  no  other 
being  could  be  compared.  lie  did  not  introduce 
into  his  system  any  a;ons,  nor  any  creator  dif- 
ferent from  tlie  one  God,  the  Father.  Though 
he  contended  that  matter  was  eternal,  he  Iield 
that  God  made  the  world  out  of  it ;  and  to  this 
matter  he  ascribed  all  the  evil,  and  all  the  <le- 
fects  which  there  are  in  any  creatures.  We  are 
not  distinctly  informed  what  were  his  concep- 
tions concerning  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ; 
but  only  that  he  thought  that  his  body  was  de- 
posited in  the  sun,  wliiie  his  spiritual  nature 
had  ascended  to  the  right  hand  of  Goil.  He 
appears  to  have  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  judgment,  and  tlie  other  articles  of  re- 
ligion commonly  received  among  Christians ; 
never  to  have  set  up  a  separate  communion  ; 
and  to  have  acknowledged  and  respected  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
From  expressions  which  occur  in  the  writings 
of  Tcrtullian,  and  his  other  opponents,  it  may 
be  concluded  that,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
noxious tendency  of  his  distinguishing  tenet, 
he  was  a  learned,  ingenious,  and  virtuous  cha- 
racter, and  the  author  of  some  works,  which 
are  no  longer  in  existence.  Cave  triumphs  in 
tlie  loss  of  his  works,  if  there  were  any ; 
"  whicli,"  says  Lardncr  very  properly,  "  I  am 
sorry  to  see.  For  it  appears  to  me  below  a  man 
of  letters.  The  notions  and  reasonings  of  Hcr- 
mogenes  could  have  done  no  harm  to  any  men 


of  these  times  wlio  are  capable  of  ex-aniining. 
And  we  might  lave  made  some  good  use  of 
his  works,  as  we  have  done  of  the  fragments 
of  lieracleon,  and  others."  Cave's  Hist.  Lit. 
•vol.  I.  Sub  Sac.  Girjt.  Dupiii.  Lardiier  s  Hist. 
Merit,  ch.  xviii. — M. 

HERMOGENIANUS,  an  eminent  jurist  of 
the  fourth  century,  published  an  "  Abridgment 
of  Law,"  in  six  books,  in  Latin,  in  which  he  fol- 
lows the  order  of  the  perpetual  edict.  It  com- 
mences with  the  reign  of  Adrian.  1  his  col- 
lection has  been  spoken  of  with  great  applause 
by  several  writers  on  Roman  law.  Moreri. — A. 

HERNANDEZ,  Francis,  physician  to  Phi- 
lip II.  king  of  Spain,  was  sent  into  the  West  In- 
dies to  make  observations  on  the  natural  produc- 
tions in  the  Spanish  dominions  in  tliat  quarter 
of  the  globe.  He  formed  a  great  collection  of  fi- 
gure* of  plains  andotheriibjccts  at  a  vastexpence, 
and  wrote  an  account  of  their  nature  and  proper- 
ties. What  became  of  Hernandez  himself  we  do 
not  learn,  but  his  work  was  published  in  the 
Spanish  language  at  Mexico  in  1615,  by  Francis 
Ximenes,  and  under  his  name.  The  MSS.  of 
Hernandez  were  purchased  from  tlie  heirs  of 
Antonio  Recchi  by  Francis  Ccsi,  head  of  the 
academy  of  Lyncei.  At  length  tliere  appeared 
at  Rome  a  work  entitled  "  Historia  naturalis 
Nova;  Ilispanise  seu  Mexicanie  post  Fr.  Her- 
nandez a  Nardo  Antonio  Reecho  digesta,  cum 
notis  &  additamentis,  Joan.  Terrentii,  Joan. 
Fabri,  &  Fabii  Columnx,"  165 1,  fol.  cum 
fig.  'i'liis  work  first  laid  open  the  treasures 
of  tlie  warm  climates  of  America  to  Europeans. 
The  descriptions  are  short,  and  not  very  scien- 
tific ;  the  figures  are  pretty  good,  but  those  of 
the  plants  are  not  sufficient  for  the  identilication 
of  the  species.  The  Mexican  names  are  given  ; 
and  the  medicinal,  virtues  are  treated  of  at 
length.  Of  the  ten  books,  eight  relate  to  bo- 
tany. The  original  papers  and  drawings  of  Her- 
nandez perished  in  a  fire  ot  the  Escurial.  I'o  this 
author  is  ascribed  a  history  of  the  church  of 
Mexico,  and  other  performances.  Aloreri.  HaJ- 
Ini    Bibl.  lifjIrin.—A. 

HERO.  There  were  two  celebrated  ancient 
matheni.iticians  of  this  name,  several  of  whose 
works  have  reached  modern  times,  and  who  are 
usually  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
epithets  elder  and  younger.  The  first  was  a 
native  of  Alexanilria,  and  the  disciple  of  Ctesi- 
bius,  who  flourished  under  the  rtigns  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphtis  and  Euergetes  I.  Hero,  therefore,, 
must  have  lived  at  an  earlier  period  than  is  as- 
signed him  by  most  writers,  who  place  him 
under  the  i65tli  Olympiad,  or  120  B.C.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in  mechanics^ 
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and  psrficuLrly  in  tb.e  construction  of  ma- 
chinery, and  he  was  inclined  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Epicurean  school.  He  wrote 
a  treatise  "  Da  Constructione  &  Mensura 
Manubalistae,"  of  which  a  fragment  was  first 
published  in  Greek,  by  Bernardino  Baldi,  sub- 
joined to  the  next-mentioned  article,  and  it 
was  afterwards  inserted,  accompanied  with 
a  Latin  version,  and  plates,  in  the  Grand 
Louvre  edition  of  "  The  ancient  Mathema- 
ticians," printed  in  1673,  folio  ;  "  De  Telis 
Conftciendis  jaculandisquc  Liber,"  first  pub- 
lished in  Greek  and  Latin,  together  with  notes, 
and  the  Life  of  Hero,  by  Baldi,  and  afterwards 
inserted  in  the  Louvre  collection  ;  "  Spiralia," 
first  published  with  a  version  and  notes,  by 
Frederic  Commandine,  in  1575,  and  to  be 
found  in  the  Louvre  collection  •,  and  "  DeAu- 
tomatorum  Fabrica,  Lib  II,"'  of  which  an  Italian 
version  wss  published  by  Baldi,  in  1585,  quarto, 
and  the  original  Greek,  accompanied  with  a 
Latin  version,  was  given  in  the  Louvre  col- 
lection. 

The  younger  Hero  is  placed  by  some  of 
the  learned  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  He- 
racliu*.  He  certainly  was  a  Christian,  and 
VTOte  under  the  imperial  government ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  Albategni,  from  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  variation  in  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  from  the  time  of 
Claudius  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  under  Antoninus 
Pius,  to  his  day,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assign 
him  the  date  above  mentioned.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  "  De  Machinis  Bellicis,  Liber,"  of  which 
Francis  Barocci  published  a  Latin  version,  with 
notes,  in  1572,  quarto;  "  Geodxsia,"  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  with  notes,  by  Barocci,  and 
annexed  to  the  preceding  ;  "  Liber  de  Obsidione 
Repellenda  &  Toleranda,"  published  only  in 
Greek,  at  the  Louvre,  in  1639,  and  to  be  found 
in  the  collection  of  "  The  ancient  Mathema- 
ticians ;"  and  "  De  Vocabulis  Geometricis  & 
Stereometricis,"  published  in  the  original  Greek, 
and  separately  in  Latin,  with  the  first  book  of 
Euclid's  Elements,  by  Conrad  IDasypodius,  at 
Strasburgh,  1571,  octavo.  In  1688  the  Be- 
nedictines published  at  Paris,  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  "  Analect.  Gr:EC."  quarto,  "  txcerpta 
de  Mensuris  ex  Heronis  Geometria,"  in  Greek, 
accompanied  with  a  Latin  version,  by  Bernard 
de  iVlontfaucon.  For  further  particulars  relating 
to  the  remaining  inedited  MSS.  of  the  above- 
mentioned  mathematicians,  and  the  titles  of 
some  pieces  by  the  former,  which  are  no  longer 
e.\tant,  we  refer  to  Fabricii,  Bibl.  Gnvr.  vol  II. 
lib.  Hi.  cap.  xxiv.  Moreri.  Notiv.  Did.  Hist, 
— M. 


HEROD,   surnamed  Tiiit  Great,  or  the 
AscALONiTE,  king  of  the  Jews,  second  son  of 
Antipatcr  the  Idumxan  (see  his  article),  was 
born  B.C.  71.    When  about  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  he  was  made  by  his   father  governor  of 
Galilee,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  sup- 
pression of  a  band  of  robbers,  with  the  execu- 
tion of  their  leader  Hezekiah  and  several  of  his 
comrades.     For  this  actio'i,  performed  by  his 
own   authority,    and   without   trial  of  the  cul- 
prits, he  was  summoned  before  the  sanhedrim  ; 
but  through  the  strength  of  his  party,  and  the 
favour  of  the  high-priest  ITyrcan,  he  escaped 
judgment.     In   tlie  civil  war   between  the  re- 
publican and  Cssarian  parties,  Herod,  with  his 
el4er  brother  Phasael,  joined  Cassius,  and  was 
Inade  governor  of  Coelesyria.      He  avenged  his 
father's  death  upon  Malichus  who  had  poisoned 
him,  by  causing  the  murderer  to  be  assassinated. 
When  Mark  Antony  arrived  victorious  in  Syria, 
Herod  and  his  brother  found  means   to  ingra- 
tiate themselves  with  him,  and  were  appointed 
to  govern  Judea  as  tetrarchs  ;  but  an  invasion 
of  Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Jews,  obliged  Herod  to  make  his 
escape  from  Jerusalem,  and  retire  first  into  Idu- 
msea,  and  then  into  Egypt.    His  brother  Phasael, 
who  was  made  prisoner,  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life.     Herod  got  to  Rome,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived   with   great    kindness    by    Antony,    and 
nominated  by  the  senate  to  the  crown  of  Judea, 
B.C.  40.    He  had,  however,  his  way  to  fight  to 
the  throne,  which  v/as  in  possession  of   An- 
tigonus.    He  marched  against  him,  and  acting 
with  great  vigour  and  military  skill,  recovered 
all    the   country  to   the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  to 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Roman  army, 
he  laid  siege.     Meantime,  he  consummated  his 
marriage   with    his   beloved  Mariamne,   grand- 
daughter of  Hyrcan,  of  the    Asmonean  regal 
family,  to  whom  he  had  been  long  betrothed. 
Jerusalem,  after    a  siege   of  six    months,  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  great  slaughter  made  of  the 
inhabitants  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  till  the  in- 
tercession and  largesses  of  Herod  put  an  end  to 
it.     Antigonus    was    taken    prisoner,    and   his 
death  was  purchased  of  the  Roman  commander 
at  a  high  rate  by  Herod,  who  thus  gained  pos- 
session of  his  kingdom  B.C.  37.    His  first  care& 
were  to  replenish  his  coffers,  and  to  repress  the 
faction    still   attached   to  the    Asmonean  race, 
and  which  regarded  him  as  an   usurper.     He 
was  guilty  of  many  extortions  and  severities  in 
pursuit  of  these  objects,  but  not  without  some 
signal  instances  of  clemency.     He  sent  for  the 
aged  and    tleposed    high-priest    Hyrcan    from 
pArthia,  and  received  him  with  great  friend- 
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gliip  ;  and  he  invested  Aristobulus,  brother  of 
Mariamnc,    with    the   pontifical    dignity.     Not 
long  after,  indeed,  his  jealousy  of  this  relic  of 
the  Asmonean    family,   induced   him  to  cause 
him  to  be  drowned  in  a  bath.     Herod  had  be- 
fore this  event  lived  upon  b.id  terms  with  Alex- 
andra his  mother-in-law,  who  now,  by  means 
of  Cleopatra,  lodged  an  accusation  against  him 
before  Antony.     He  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  triumvir,  on  which  occasion  his  con- 
duct was  a  remarkable  display  of  the  conflict  of 
opposite  passions  in  a  ferocious  soul.     Amor- 
ous  to  excess  of  A'lariamne,   and    not   able  to 
bear   the  thought  of  her  falling  into  the   pos- 
session of  another,  he  exacted  a  promise  from 
his  uncle  Joseph,  whom  he  appointed  to  govern 
during  his   absence,  that  should  the  accusation 
prove  fatal   to  him,  he  would  put  the  queen  to 
death.     Joseph,  either  through  weakness  or  ar- 
tifice, disclosed  the  secret  to  Mariamnc,  who, 
detesting  such  a  barbarous  proof  of  love,  thence- 
forth conceived  the  deepest  aversion  to  her  hus- 
band.    Herod,    by  great  pecuniary    sacrifices, 
made  his  peace  with  Antony,  and  returned  high 
in  favour.      Alexandra    in  the   meantime  had 
been  plotting  to  remove  herself  and  her  daugh- 
ter from  Jerusalem  ;  and  Salome,  the  sister  of 
Herod,  had  obtained  some  information  of  this 
design.     She  acquainted  her  brother  with  the 
circumstance,  /md  added  some  hints  of  Josepli's 
familiarity  with  Marlamne.     Herod  communi- 
cated his  suspicions  to  his  wife,  who  recrimi- 
nated by  upbraiding  him  with  his  cruel  order 
concerning  her.     Her  possession  of  this  secret 
confirmed   Herod's  jealousy,  and    his  rage  fell 
upon  Joseph  and  Alexandra,  the  first  of  whom 
he  put   to  death,  and   threw   the  second  into 
prison.     He  soon  after  received  a   visit  from 
Cleopatra,  who  is  said  to  have  had  amorous  in- 
tentions with  regard  to  him.     These  he  disap- 
pointed, but  he  glutted  her  avarice  with  pro- 
fuse donations.     When  the  war  broke  out  be- 
tween Antony  and  Octavius,  Herod  raised  an 
army  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  former,  but 
he  was  obliged    lirst   to  engage  with  Malchus, 
king  of  ^  part  of  Arabia,  whom  he  defeated, 
and  compelled    to  sue  for    peace.     After   the 
battle  of  Actium,  his  great  object  was  to  make 
terms  with  the  victor.  His  preliminary  step  was 
to  put  to  death  the  aged  Hyrcan,  the  only  sur- 
viving male  of  the   Asmoneans.     He  then  dis- 
posed of  his  family  as  safely  as  lay  in  his  power, 
and  embaiked  for  Khodts,  where  Augustus  at 
that  time  was.     He  appeared  before  the  master 
of  the  Roman  world  in  all  his  regal  ornaments 
except  his  diadem,  antl  with  a  noble  confidence 
related  all  the  faithful  bcrviccs  he  had  per- 


formed to  his  benefactor  Antony,  concluding 
that  he  was  ready  to  transfer  the  same  gratitude 
to  a  new   patron,  from   whom  he  should   hold 
h.is  crown  and  kingdom.     Augustus  was  struck 
with  the  magnanimity  of  this  defence,  and  re- 
placed  the   diadem    on    his   head ;   and  Herod 
knew  so  well  how  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
imperial  court,  that  he  remained  the  most   fa- 
voured of  the  tributary  sovereigns.     When  Au- 
gustus, in  his  way  to  and  from  Egypt,  passjd 
through  Syria,  he  was  entertained  with  the  ut- 
most magnificence  by  Herod,  in  recompence  for 
which  he  restored  to  him  all  his  revenues  and 
dominions,   and   even   considerably   augmented 
them.     His   good  fortune  was,  however,  poi- 
soned by  domestic  broils,  and  especially  by  the 
insuperable  aversion  of  Mariamnc,  whose  high 
spirit    would   not  suffer   her   to  dissemble    her 
feelings  of    the  cruel  injuries  he  had  inflicted 
on  her  family,  and  his  bloody  designs  against 
herself.      Before  his  interview  with  Augustus, 
he  had    given  a  second  order  against  her  life, 
should  he  be  unable  to  make  liis  peace  ;  and  the 
circumstances  of  this  transaction  are  so  similar 
to  those  of  the  former,  that  it  is  probable  there 
has  been  some  confusion  in  the  narrative.     It  is 
certain,  however,  tiiat  Herod's  suspicions  with 
respect  to  Sohemus,  her  last  guardian,  inflamed 
by  the  arts  of  Salome,  pushed  him  on  to  that 
public  trial  and  condemnation  wliich  was  soon 
followed  by  her  execution.     She  submitted  to 
her  fate  with  all  tlie  intrepidity  of  innocence, 
and  was  sufHciently  avenged  by  the  remorse  of 
her  Iiusband,  who  seems  never  after  to  have  en- 
joyed a  tranquil  hour.     Unable    by  dissipation 
to  banish  her  from  his  memory,  he  frequently 
called  aloud  upon  her  name,  and  even  sent  his 
attendants  to  bring  her  into  his  presence,  as  if 
willing  to  forget  that  she  was  no  more.  He  fled 
from  the  sight   of  men,  became  brutal  and  fe- 
rocious, and  in  Ins  fits  of  fury  spared   neither 
foe  nor  friend.     Alexandra,   who   had  deserted 
her  daughter  in  her  fall,  was  an  unpitied  victim 
to  his   rage.     Projects   of   regal    magnificence, 
however,  took  their  turn  •,  and  no  prince  of  such 
confined  dominions  ever  distinguished  himself 
more  by  works  of  cost  and  S])lendor.     He  built 
at  Jerusalem  a  stately  theatre  and  amphitheatre, 
in    which    he    celebrated   games   in  honour  of 
Augustus,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  zeal- 
ous Jews,  who  discovered  Gentile  profanation, 
in  the  theatrical  ornaments  and  spectacles.      A 
conspiracy    against  him    on    tins    account    was 
punished  on  detection  with  merciless  severity. 
lie  also  rebuilt  Samaria,  which  he   named  Se- 
bastc,  and  adorned   with  the  most  sumptuous 
edifices  j  and  for  his  security  he  built  several 
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strong  fortresses  throughout  Judca,  of -which  the 
principal  was  called  Csesarca,  in  honour  of  the 
emperor.  In  his  palace  near  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  lavished  the  most  costly  materials  and 
curious  workmanship  ;  and  his  palace  of  Hero- 
dion,  at  some  miles  distance  from  the  capital, 
by  the  beauty  of  its  situation  drew  around  it  the 
population  of  a  considerable  city.  To  supply 
the  place  of  his  lost  Mariamne,  he  married  a 
new  wife  of  the  same  name,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  a  priest,  whom  he  raised  to  the  su- 
preme pontificate.  He  sent  his  two  sons  by 
the  first  Mariamne  to  be  educated  at  Rome  ; 
and  cultivated  with  so  much  care  the  friendship 
of  Augustus  and  his  courtiers,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed imperial  procurator  for  Syria,  and  ob- 
tained a  tetrarehy  for  his  brother  Pheroras.  In 
order  to  acquire  credit  with  the  Jews  for  attach- 
ment to  his  religion,  he  undertook  the  vast  en- 
terprise of  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ; 
and  by  the  labour  of  a  whole  army  of  workmen, 
he  carried  on  the  structure  with  so  much  expe- 
dition, that  the  holy  place,  or  temple  properly 
so  called,  was  finished  with  great  magnificence 
within  a  year  and  a  half.  During  the  progress 
of  this  work  he  visited  Rome,  and  brought  back 
his  sons  who  were  grown  to  manhood.  He 
provided  suitable  matches  for  them,  and  their 
qualities  and  accomplishments  rendered  them 
extremely  popular,  but  at  the  same  time  excited 
the  fatal  jealousy  of  their  aunt  Salome,  whose 
influence  over  her  brother  seems  to  have  been 
uninterrupted  through  life.  The  young  princes, 
impressed  with  resentment  at  the  fate  of  their 
mother,  shewed  an  imprudent  aversion  to  their 
father,  which  confirmed  the  suspicions  against 
them  infused  into  his  mind  by  Salome.  In  or- 
der to  balance  their  authority,  he  brought  to 
court  his  son  Antipater,  whose  mother  had 
been  repudiated  to  make  room  for  the  first  I.Ia- 
riarane,  and  who  had  hitherto  lived  in  obscu- 
rity. He  even  carried  his  two  other  sons  to 
Rome,  and  accused  them  of  treasonable  designs 
before  Augustus,  who  effected  a  reconciliation 
between  them.  At  this  visit  Herod  obtained 
new  favours  from' the  emperor,  particularly  a 
grant  of  lialf  the  product  of  the  mines  of  Cy- 
prus, 'with  the  overseership  of  the  other  half. 
The  dedication  of  his  new  city  of  Cxsarea  soon 
followed,  at  which  he  displayed  such  profuse 
magnificence,  that  Augustus  said,  "  his  soul 
was  too  great  for  his  kingdom." 

The  enmity  between  Herod  and  his  two  sons 
by  Mariamne,  which  underwent  various  fluctu- 
ations, at  length  proved  fatal  to  the  unfortunate 
princes.  Upon  new  suspicions,  he  obtained 
permission  from  Augustus  to  have  them  tried 


at  Berytus  before  foreign  commissioner,  tho 
governors  of  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, where  he  pleaded  against  them  in  per- 
son with  extreme  passion.  They  ^vere  con- 
demned to  death,  and  soon  after  were  strangled. 
Their  trial  seems  to  have  been  fair  ;  and  the  pa- 
ternal care  taken  by  Herod  of  the  two  sons 
whom  each  of  them  left,  appears  to  acquit  liini 
of  that  total  want  of  natural  affection  witli 
which  he  has  been  charged  on  the  occasion. 
Domestic  dissension  still  banished  peace  from 
the  house  and  mind  of  Herod.  His  brother 
Pheroras  and  his  favoured  son  Antipater  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  against  him.  Soon  after  its 
discovery,  the  former,  who  experienced  much 
kindness  from  Herod,  died ;  the  latter  went  to 
Rome.  That  great  event,  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ,  took  place  in  the  thirty-third  year  of 
Herod's  reign,  B.C.  5  of  the  vulgar  era.  It 
was  soon  followed  by  that  act  of  cruelty,  the 
massacre  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem,  prompted 
by  jealousy  of  this  king  of  the  Jews  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  whose  birth  was  announced  to  him  by 
the  magi.  The  record  of  this  circumstance  is 
found  in  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  c.  ii.  and  in  no 
other  writer  of  the  time.  Even  Josephus,  who 
dwells  wjth  minuteness  upon  the  cruelties  of 
this  king,  is  entirely  silent  respecting  it.  About 
this  time  Antipater,  returning  from  Rome,  was 
arrested  by  his  father's  orders,  and  charged 
with  treasonable  practices.  His  trial  was  held 
before  Quinetilius  \^irus,  governor  of  Syria, 
and  he  was  found  guilty  of  conspiring  against 
the  life  of  his  father.  These  calamities,  joined 
to  a  broken  constitution,  threw  the  wretched 
king  into  a  mortal  disease,  attended  with  loath- 
some symptoms,  in  which  a  judgment  has  been 
found  by  those  who  search  after  such  supposed 
manifestations  of  the  divine  displeasure.  A 
premature  report  of  his  death  caused  a  tumult 
in  Jerusalem  excited  by  the  zealots,  who  were 
impatient  to  demolish  a  golden  eagle  which  he 
had  placed  over  the  gate  of  the  temple.  He 
had  still  vigour  enough  to  revenge  this  afiront 
by  the  deposition  of  the  high-priest,  and  the 
death  of  the  principal  mutineers.  He  aho 
caused  the  sentence  against  Antipater  to  be  put 
in  execution  ;  and  he  bequeathed  liis  kingilom 
to  his  son  Archelaus,  with  tetrarchies  to  two 
other  sons.  If  Josephus  may  be  credited,  he 
planned  a  scene  of  posthumous  cruelty  which 
could  have  been  conceived  only  by  the  hardest 
and  most  depraved  heart.  He  had  summoned 
the  chief  persons  among  the  Jews  to  Jericho, 
where  he  caused  them  to  be  shut  up  in  the  cir- 
cus ;  and  gave  strict  orders  to  his  sister  Salome 
to  have  them  all  massacred  as  soon  as  he  sJiould 
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have  drawTi  his  last  breath.  Her  pruilence  or 
liumanity,  however,  prevented  this  horrid  act 
from  taking  place.  Herod  died  B.C.  4,  in  tlic 
thirty-fourth  year  of  liis  actual  reign,  and  sixty- 
eighth  of  his  age.  He  received  a  most  magni- 
ficent funeral ;  but  his  memory  has  been  con- 
signed to  detestation,  while  his  great  talents  and 
the  glories  of  his  reign  have  placeil  him  liigh  in 
the  rank  of  sovereigns.  Basnage  Hist,  des  y"'/'- 
Ufiiih-rs.  Hist. — A. 

HRROD-AGRIPPA,  see  Agrippa. 

HEROD  ANTIl'AS,   or  the  tetrareh,  son  of 
the  preceding  by  his  wife  Martac,  succeeded  at 
his  father's  death  to  the  poisession  of  the  greater 
part  of  Galilee  and  the  countries  beyond  the 
Jordan.       He    married    for    his   first  wife    the 
daughter  of  Aretas,  an  Arabian  king  ;  but  after- 
wards failing  in  love  with  Herodias,  the  wife  of 
his  brother  Pliilip,  and  the  grandaughter  of  liis 
father,  he  carried  Iier  away  and  married  her, 
having  divorced  his  former  wife.     This  involved 
liim  in  a  war  with  Aretas,  whicli  lasted  four 
years  to  Herod's  disadvantage.     His  incestuous 
and  unjust  marriage  with  Herodias  was  greatly 
disapproved  by  his  nation,  and  particularly  drew 
upon  him  the  reproaches  of  John  the  IJaptist, 
which  caused  the  imprisonment  of  that  teacher. 
Herodias,   not  content  with    this   punishment, 
instigated  her  daugiiter  Salome,  at  a  time  when 
Herod,  delighted  with  her  dancing  before  him, 
had  promised  to  grant  any  boon  she  might  ask 
of  him,  to  request  the  head  of  John  ;  and  Herod 
unwillingly  complied.     When  Jesus  Christ  had 
been  brought  by  the  Jews  before  Pilate,  tliat 
Roman   governor,    learning  that   he   was  born 
within  Herod's  jurisdiction,  sent  him  to  the  tc- 
rrarch.     Herod,  who  had  heard  the  report  of  his 
miraculous  works,  was  glad  of  this  opportunity 
of  seeing  and  interrogating  Iiim  ;  but  being  un- 
able to  obtain  an  answer  to  any  of  his  t]uc>tions, 
lie  remanded  him  to  Pilate.      The  ambition  of 
Herodias  stimulated  her  husband  to  a  measure 
which  proved  his  rOin.     His   nephew,  Herod- 
Agrippa,  had  obtained  regal  honours  from  the 
lavour  of  Caligula.      In  order  to  vie  with  him  in 
this  respect,   Herod,  with  his  wife,  took  a  jour- 
ney to  Rome,  where  Agrippa  met  hiin  with  ?n 
accusation  of  liis  having  been  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Scjanus,  and  having  made  a  secret 
league  with  the  king  of  Parthia.    'J'his  was  cre- 
dited, and  he  was  stript  of  his  dominions,  and 
sent  with  his  wife  into  exile  at  Lyons,  where, 
or  according  to  some  in  Spain,  lie  died,  after 
having  possessed  his  tetrarehy  forty-three  years. 
If  .should  be  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  Hero- 
dias, that  although  a  pardon  was  oftercd  to  her 
as  being  the  sister  of  Agrippa,  »hc  refused  to 
vox,.  V. 


abandon  her  husband,  and  determined  to  par- 
take of  the  fate  wiiich  she  had  brought  upon 
him.  Mattheiu  and  Luke,  jfotcphus.  U'liiwrs. 
Hist.— A. 

HERODES  ATTICUS,  s.e  Atticus. 
HERODIAN,  a  Greek  historian,  flourished 
froiTi  the  reign  of  Coinmodus  to  that  of  the  third 
Gordian,  and  seems  to  have  past  his  life  chie.'iy 
at  Rome  in  ditTerent  public  offices.  He  com- 
posed the  history  of  the  Roman  emperors  from 
the  death  of  Marcus  Antoninus  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Gordian  III.  in  eight  books,  comprising 
a  .space  of  near  seventy  years,  and  asserts  that 
he  had  either  seen  or  been  personally  informed 
of  all  that  he  relates.  He  is  therefore  an  useful 
guide  in  the  transactions  of  that  period,  though, 
exclusively  of  a  clear  and  elegant  style,  his  me- 
rit as  a  historian  is  small.  He  displays  little  ex- 
actness or  penetration,  no  elevation  of  mind  or 
general  erudition.  Modern  writers  have  charged 
him  with  injustice  towards  Alexander  Severus, 
but  Gibbon  treats  this  charge  as  proceeding 
from  a  p.iltry  prejudice,  and  defends  his  fidelity. 
The  Greek  of  Herodian  was  first  translated  into 
Latin  by  Angelas  Politianus,  who  published  a 
correct  edition  of  the  original.  Various  other 
editions  have  been  given  of  this  historian,  of 
which  one  of  the  best  is  the  Oxford,  Greek 
and  Latin,  octavo,  1699,"  1708.  Herouian //v 
Grammarian,  of  Alexandria,  son  of  Apollonius 
Dyscolus,  of  whom  there  remain  some  fragments 
on  prosody,  printed  in  the  collection  of  Greek 
grammarians  by  Aldus,  is  judged  by  Eabriciu* 
to  have  been  a  different  and  an  earlier  writer. 
/  ossii  Hist.  Grac.  Fobricii  Thesaiir.  Crevicr. 
Gibbon. — A. 

HERODOTLTS,  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  his- 
torians whose  works  are  extant,  and  called  by 
Cicero  the  Father  of  History,  was  born  at  Hali- 
carn.issus  in  Caria,  in  the  first  year  of  the  sevcn- 
ty-lourth  olympiad,  answering  to  B.C.  484. 
He  left  his  native  place,  then  under  the  tyranny 
ot  Lygdamis  grandson  of  queen  Artemisia,  and 
travelled  for  the  acquikition  of  knowledge  into 
various  parts  of  Greece,  Tlirace,  Scythia,  Me- 
sopotamia, Syria,  and  Egyji;,  collecting  every- 
where all  the  oral  information  he  could  obtain 
concerning  tlie  history  and  origin  of  nations.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  retired  to  the  isle  of  Samo.s 
for  the  composition  ot  liis  history,  and  after- 
wards to  have  revisited  Halicarnassus,  ami  as- 
sisted in  overthrowing  the  tyiiniiical  govern- 
ment there.  Me  was  in  liii  tliivty-ninih  year 
\\hen  the  generous  desire  of  fame  led  hiiu  pub- 
licly to  recite  his  history  to  assembled  Greece  at 
the  Olympic  games  ;  which  must  probably  be 
understood  of  that  part  of  it  only  which  related 
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to  the  Persian  invasion.      It  was  heard  with 
great  applause,  and  caused  him  to  be   univer- 
sally known  and  admired  throughout  the  Gre- 
cian states.     The  other  events  of  his  life  are  lit- 
tle known.     He  appears  in  the  latter  part  of  it 
to  have  been  a  resident  in  the  Athenian  colony 
of  T'.urium  in  Magna  Gra;cia.     He  survived  to 
the  Peloponnesifin  war,  and  his  death  is  placed 
after  B.C.  413.     The   History  of  Herodotus  is 
comprised  in  nine  books,   distinguished  by  the 
names  of  the  nine  muses ;    but  who  gave  them 
these  appellations  is  uncertain.      They  compre- 
hend a  period  of  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
years,  from  Cyrus   the  Great  to   Xerxes ;  and 
contain,  besides  the  transactions  between  Per- 
sia and  Greece,  a  sketch  of  the  affairs  of  several 
other  nations.      The    style   of   Herodotus   has 
always   been  admired  for  its  flowing  ease    and 
sweetness.     Cicero  compares  its  course  to  that 
of  the  waters  of  a  still  river.     It  excels  chiefly 
in  narration,  and   wants  force  and  conciseness 
for  sentiment    and   remark.     Its  dialect  is  the 
Ionic.     With  respect  to  the  matter  of  this  his- 
torian,   it   has  been  the    subject  of  discussion 
almost   ever   since    the  first    appearance  of  his 
work,  some  having  placed  great  confidence   in 
his  authority,  and  others  regarded   him  as  alto- 
gether fabulous.     It  is   certain  that  he  relates 
many  things  respecting  remote  times  and  coun- 
tries, which  have  all  the  air  of  fable  ;  but  there 
5s  reason  to  believe,  according  to  his  own  asser- 
tion, that  he    gives  the  narrations  as  he  heard 
them.      With  respect  to  those   great   transac- 
tions which  took  place  in  Greece   after  his  own 
birrh,  he  is  generally  thought  to  be  deserving  of 
credit,  and  the   publication  of  his    work,   at  a 
general  assembly  of  the  nation,  is  considered  as 
a  voucher  for  his  veracity.     Nevertheless  he  has 
been    suspected    of  partiality  in  particular    in- 
stances;  and  Plutarch  has  composed  an  express 
treatise  "  On  the  Malignity  of  Herodotus,"  in 
which  he  taxes  him  with  injustice  towards  the 
Thebans  and  Corinthians,   and  indeed  towards 
the  Greeks  in  general.     Juvenal  also  alludes  to 
him    in    his  "  Velificatus    Athos,    &   quicquid 
GrEccia  mendax   Audet   in  historia."     Stiil  his 
work  is  justly  accounted  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious relics  of  antiquity.     His  promised  history 
of  Assyria  seems  never  to  have  been  finished. 
A  Life  of  Homer  under  his  name,  is  judged  by 
critics    to  have  been  composed  by  some    later 
writer.     Several   editions   have  been  given    of 
the  works  of  Herodotus:   two  by  H.  Stephens, 
J570,  1592  ;  one  by  Gale,  Loml.  1679;  '^"'^  ^Y 
Gronovius,  Leyd.   1715.     The  best  is  that  of 
Wesscling,  Amst.   1763,  folio.     He   has  been 
translated     tv.ice    into  English,  by   Littlebury 


and  by  Deloe.  A  recent  Fiench  version  by 
Lareher,  is  much  esteemed,  rossii  Hut.  Grac, 
Fal/ricii  Bibl.  Grac.      Aloreri. — A. 

HEROPHILUS,  an  eminent  Greek  physi- 
cian, disciple  of  Praxngoras,  was  a  native  of 
Chalcedon,  and  resided  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,, 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  about  three 
centuries  B.C.  He  cultivated  the  whole  of 
his  art,  but  particularly  attended  to  anatomy,  of 
which  he  was  a  considerable  improver.  He 
was  a  great  dissector ;  and,  together  with 
Erasistratus,  is  charged  with  the  cruelty  of 
exercising  his  knife  upon  living  criminals.  He 
arose  to  fame,  so  that  statues  were  erected  to 
his  honour.  Of  many  writings  of  this  physi- 
cian, scarcely  any  thing  remains  to  us,  except 
fragments  preserved  in  the  works  of  Galen. 
His  anatomical  enquiries  were  much  directed 
to  the  nerves,  which  he  distinguished  from  the 
ligaments  and  tendons,  with  which  they  had 
before  been  confounded.  He  made  improve- 
ments in  the  knowledge  of  the  vascular  system, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  lacteals,  though  he  traces  them  obscurely. 
He  was  the  first  who  paid  accurate  attention  to 
the  pulse,  to  the  movements  of  which  he  at- 
tempted to  apply  the  doctrine  of  musical  pro- 
portions; but  his  subtleties  in  this  point  caused 
his  opinions  to  be  neglected.  In  the  practice 
of  physic  he  was  somewhat  addicted  to  tm- 
pyricism,  and  attributed  much  efBcacy  to  com- 
pound medicines  and  antidotes.  Yet  he  dili- 
gently enquired  into  the  cause  of  diseases, 
which  he  for  the  most  part  supposed  to  exist  in 
the  humours.  P/i/iil  Hut.  Nat.  HalUri  Bibl. . 
Med.   tsf  yJi'.atom. — A. 

HERRERA  TORDESILLAS,  Antony,  a 
Spanish  historian,  born  in  1565,  was  the  son  of 
Roderic  dc  Tordesillas  and  Agnes  de  Herrera, 
and,  according  to  the  custom    of  his  country, 
bore  his  mother's  name.     He  was  first-secretary 
to  Vespasian    de  Gonzaga,  viceroy  of  Navarre 
and  of  Valentia  j    after  whose  death  Philip  II.  • 
appointed  him  royal  historiographer  for  the  In-  . 
dits,  with  a  liberal  pension.     In    this  capacity 
he  wrote  his  general  history  of  the  Indies,    un- 
der   the   title  of   "  Historia  general  de  los  He- 
chos    de  los   Castellanos  en  las  Islas  y  Tierra . 
Firma    de    Mar  Oceano,"   four  volumes  folio.  . 
This  work,  with  a  description  of  the  West  Indies, 
relates    all   the  transactions    of   the    Spaniards 
there,   from   1492  to  1554-     It  is  characterised  • 
by  Dr.  Robertson,    as    "  furnishing  the  fullest 
anil  most  accurate  information   concerning  the 
conquest   of  RIexieo,    as  well   as  every    other 
transaction  of  America.     The  industry  and  at- 
tention witli  which  be  consulted  not  only  the  . 
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■books,  but  tlie  original  papers  and  public  re- 
cords, were  so  great,  and  he  usually  judges  of 
the  evidence  before  liim  with  so  much  im- 
partiality and  candour,  that  his  decads  may  be 
ranked  among  the  most  judicious  and  useful 
historical  collections."  The  same  writer  la- 
ments the  perplexity  and  obscurity  thrown 
upon  his  narrative  by  a  strict  adherence  to  chro- 
nological order,  which  continually  breaks  the 
thread  of  events,  Some  critics  reckon  him  too 
fond  of  the  marvellous,  and  censure  his  style  as 
partaking  of  the  tumidity  of  his  country.  Her- 
■rera  aJso  composed  a  "  General  History  of  his 
Time,  from  1554  to  1598,"  three  volumes  folio, 
which  is  less  esteemed  th.aii  his  former  work. 
He  rose  at  the  Spanish  court,  and  had  obtainf-d 
from  Philip  IV.  the  brevet  of  the  first  vacant 
post  of  secretary  of  state,  when  he  died  in 
1625.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Robert- 
son's yliiierica. — A. 

IIERRERA,  Ferdinand  De,  a  Spanish 
poet;  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of 
Seville.  He  published  in  1582  a  collection  of  ly- 
rical and  heroic  poems,  reprinted  in  1619.  They 
acquired  for  him  a  considerable  reputation,  and 
he  is  accounted  one  of  those  who  have  attained 
the  greatest  excellence  in  the  lyric  poetry  of 
Spain.  His  style  is  neat,  correct,  elegant,  and  co- 
pious. He  published  likewise  an  edition  of  Gar- 
cilassodelaN'ega,  with  notes  ;  thcLifeof  sir  Tho- 
mas Wore;  and  a  narrative  of  the  war  of  Cyprus, 
and  of  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  Moreri. — A. 

HERRGOr  MARQUARD,  or,  as  he  was 
called  before  he  embraced  the  monastic  life, 
John  James  Hcrgott,  a  learned  and  celebrated 
Benedictine,  of  tlie  abbey  of  St.  Blaise,  in  tlie 
SchwarzwaKle,  was  born  in  1694,  at  Friebourg, 
in  the  lirisgau,  where  his  father  was  a  suvgcon. 
After  completing  the  first  part  of  his  edueation 
at  his  native  pl.iee,  he  went  to  Strasburgh  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  to  be  private  tutor  to  the 
two  sons  of  a  merchant  of  that  city.  A  year 
after,  he  accompanied  his  pupils  to  I'aiis,  where 
he  resided  two  years,  and  then  returned  to 
Strasburgli.  In  his  tv/enticth  year  lie  entered 
info  the  order  of  the  Benedictines  of  St.  BKiise, 
and  having  p.issed  through  various  degrees  of 
promotion,  died  at  Vienna  in  1762.  He  is 
author  of  the  following  work,  which  will  be 
a  lasting  monument  of  his  learning  and  dili- 
gence, "  Gencalogia  diplomalica  Augusta;  gentis 
Habhburgica-,"  torn.  ii.  vol.  111.  J'unna,  1737, 
folio,  with  twenty- six  plates.  As  this  usefid 
collection  towards  the  history  of  the  house  of 
Austria  was  received  with  gre.it  approbation, 
the  author  w,-,s  induced  to  undertake  another 
large  work,  entitled  "  Monumcnta  Aug  DonuiS 


Austriaca,"  &c.  This  work,  patronised  by  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.  and  by  the  einpress-quecn 
j\'laria  Theresa,  met  with  no  less  success.  Ac- 
cording to  Hergol's  plan,  the  first  part  was  to 
contain  the  seals  and  various  marks  of  honour  ; 
the  second,  the  medals  and  coins ;  the  third, 
paintings  and  statues  ;  the  fourth,  monuments ; 
and  the  fifth,  inscriptions  from  churches,  pa- 
laces, tomb-stones,  &c.  The  first  three  parts 
were  published  in  the  life-time  of  the  author, 
who,  in  consequence  of  his  great  age,  associated 
with  himself  in  this  labour,  lather  Rusten  Heer, 
a  learned  and  diligent  Benedictine  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Blaise.  The  fourth  part  having  been 
burnt  with  the  abbey  of  St.  Blaise,  in  the  year 
1768,  and  as  Hergot  and  his  learned  fellow- 
labourer  were  then  both  dead,  this  part  was 
recomposed  by  Gerbcrt,  prince-abbot  of  St. 
Blaise,  and  published  in  two  volumes  folio, 
under  the  title  of  "  Topographia  Principuin 
Austriae,  qus  est  Pars  I.  et  II.  tom.  IV.  et 
Ultimi  Monumentorum  Domus  Austriacje,  St. 
Blaisii,"  1772.  The  fifth  part,  though  promised 
by  the  author,  was  never  published.  Hirschin^s 
Alanual  of  eminent  Persons  who  died  in  the 
eighteenth  Century. — J. 

HERRING,  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  distinguished  by  his  zealous  at- 
tachment to  the  interest  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  at  Wal- 
soken  in  Norfolk,  where  he  was  born  in  the 
year  1693.  ^^^  ^'^'■^^  educated  in  grammar 
learning  at  Wisbech  school,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
and  in  the  year  1710  was  entered  of  Jesus  co- 
lege,  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  lie 
continued  till  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1714. 
Seeing  then  no  prospect  of  obtaining  a  fellowship 
in  that  house,  he  removed  to  liennet  college,  of 
which  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  1716,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.  Upon  his  being  chosen  fellow, 
Mr.  Herring  undertook  the  office  of  tutor  in 
his  college,  in  the  classical  department,  which 
he  filled  with  great  reputation  for  more  than 
seven  years.  He  likewise  cnterod  into  holy 
orders,  and  became  successively  minister  of 
Great  Sheiford,  Stow  cum  Qui,  and  Trinitv  in 
Cambridge.  In  the  year  1722,  Dr.  Fleet- 
wood, bishop  of  Ely,  made  him  his  chaplain, 
and  presented  him  to  the  rectories  of  Ret- 
tmgdon  in  Essex,  and  Barley  in  Hertford- 
shire. Two  years  afterwards  he  proceeded  B.D. 
and  in  1720  was  chosen  preaelier  to  the 
Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's  Itm.  About 
tlie  same  tinu-  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  or- 
dinary to  his  majesty,  and  in  1728  commenced 
doctor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge.  -Of  these 
7.  2 
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preferments  and  honours  Dr.  Herring  shewed 
himself  not  unworthy,  by  the  judicious  and  sa- 
^isfactory  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his 
professional  duties.  His  patron,  the  excellent 
bishop  Fleetwood,  declared  to  his  friends,  that 
he  never  heard  a  sermon  from  him,  which  he 
should  not  have  been  proud  to  have  been  the 
author  of  himself.  At  Lincoln's-Inn  chapel  his 
sermons  were  listened  to  by  the  learned  audi- 
tory with  the  highest  approbation,  iseldom  did 
the  author  introduce  matters  of  a  disputable 
nature  into  them,  but  employed  himself  in 
enforcing  the  fundamental  duties  of  Christianity, 
and  benevolent  principles,  with  manly  sense, 
great  perspicuity,  and  a  becoming  warmth,  to- 
gether with  the  graces  of  a  happy  and  un- 
affected elocution.  In  1731  Dr.  Herring  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Blechingley  in  Sur- 
rey •,  and  in  the  same  year  was  promoted  by  the 
king  to  the  deanery  of  Rochester.  On  these 
preferments  he  resided  alternately  till  the  year 
1737,  when  the  king  was  pleased  to  advance 
him  to  the  episcopal  bench,  by  nominating  him 
to  the  see  of  Bangor,  with  which  he  held  his 
deanery  in  Commendam. 

No  sooner  had  our  prelate  taken  possession 
of  his  bishopric,  than  he  determined  to  see  every 
part  of  his  diocese  ;  and  accordingly,  in  the 
year  of  his  primary  visitation,  he  made  a  pro- 
gress through  North  Wales,  of  which  a  parti- 
cular and  entertaining  description  may  be  met 
•with  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Duncombe.  In 
ihe  year  1743  bishop  Herring  was  translated  to 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York ;  and  it  was  a 
happy  circumstance  for  the  country  that  a 
person  of  his  principles  and  spirit  possessed 
that  dignity  when  tlie  rebellion  broke  out  in 
Scotland  in  the  year  174^.  So  artfully  was 
the  progress  which  the  rebels  for  some  time 
made,  concealed  by  their  friends  in  England, 
that  it  was  scarcely  believed  that  the  High- 
landers were  up  in  arms,  before  certain  advice 
arrived  of  their  having  defeated  the  king's 
troops  at  Preston  Pans.  Amidst  the  consterna- 
tion which  iinmediately  spread  through  all 
ranks,  the  arclibishop's  ardour  in  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  displayed  itself  in  the 
most  eminent  manner.  Without  delay  he 
roused  the  people  to  a  ?ense  of  their  danger, 
and,  wliile  he  greatly  contributed  by  his  ex- 
hortations to  remove  the  general  panic,  ani- 
mated tliem  to  associate  with  firmness  and  vi- 
gour in  defence  of  their  country.  A  meeting 
of  die  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy,  of  tlse 
county,  being  convened  at  York,  he  addressed 
them  in  a  noble  and  spirited  speech,  urging 
them  to  unite  as  one  man  to  stop  the  danger- 


ous mischief,  and  for  the  preservation  of  their 
happy  constitution ;  and  calling  upon  them  li- 
berally to  contribute  to  a  subscription  which 
had  been  begun,  in  order  to  raise  troops  for 
their  defence.  His  patriotic  enthusiasm  was 
seconded  by  that  of  the  whole  assembly,  and 
no  less  than  forty  thousand  pounds  were  im- 
mediately subscribed  for  the  purpose  recom- 
mended. By  this  early  exertion  on  behalf  of 
his  country  at  a  very  dangerous  crisis,  he  ren- 
dered it  a  most  essential  service,  in  calling 
forth  an  example  of  energy  and  public  spirit, 
which  was  soon  successfully  followed  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Our  worthy  prelate 
now  stood  deservedly  high  in  public  esteem  ; 
and  upon  the  death  of  archbishop  Potter,  in 
1747,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  nation, 
he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
Like  archbishop  Tillotson,  however,  he  was 
himself  reluctant  to  undertake  so  arduous  a 
charge  -,  but  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  friend 
lord  Hardwicke  were  irresistible :  and  it  will 
ever  be  remembered  to  the  honour  of  that 
illustrious  nobleman,  that  the  dignities  con- 
ferred on  Dr.  Herring  were  owing  to  his  un- 
solicited recommendation.  Of  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  mind  with  which  the  archbishop 
entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  a  pleasing 
idea  may  be  formed  from  a  letter  written  by 
him  at  that  time  to  Dr.  Benson,  a  learned  dis- 
senting minister,  in  which,  after  speaking  of 
the  anxiety  which  his  elevation  had  occasioned 
him,  he  says  :  "  I  hope  I  have  an  honest  in- 
tention, and,  for  the  rest,  I  must  rely  on  the 
grace  of  God,  and  the  counsel  and  assistance  of 
my  friends.  I  think  it  happy,"  he  adds,  •'  that  I 
am  called  up  to  this  high  station  at  a  time 
when  spite,  and  rancour,  and  narrowness  of 
spirit,  are  out  of  countenance  -,  when  we  breathe 
the  benign  and  comfortable  air  of  liberty  and 
toleration  ;  and  the  teachers  of  our  common 
religion  make  it  their  business  to  extend  its 
essential  influence,  and  join  in  supporting  its  true 
interest  and  honour." 

In  the  year  1753  his  grace  was  attacked  by  a 
violent  fever,  which  brought  him  to  the  brink 
of  the  grave  ;  and  notwithstantliiig  that  he  did 
in  some  measure  recover  from  it,  yet  his 
strength  and  spirits  were  so  impaired,  that  from 
that  time  lie  might  be  said  rather  to  languish, 
than  to  live.  In  these  circumstances  he  retired 
to  Croydon,  declining,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
public  business,  and  seeing  little  other  company 
than  his  relations  and  particular  friends.  He 
died  in  1756,  when  about  sixty-three  years  of 
age,  and,  according  to  the  express  directions  in 
bi^will,  was  buried  in  a  private  manner,  with- 
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out  having  any  monument  erected  to  liis  me- 
mory- The  excellent  Dr.  Jortin  having,  in  his 
"  Life  of  Erasmus,"  presented  Iiis  readers  with 
that  great  man's  admirable  portrait  of  Dr. 
William  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
takes  occasion  from  thence  to  sketch  the  fol- 
lowing just  picture  of  his  own  friend  and 
patron  archbishop  Herring :  "  It  is  with  a 
melancholy  kind  of  pleasure,"  says  he,  "  that  I 
transcribe  these  passages,  and  shall,  in  other 
parts  of  this  work,  insert  other  testimonies  to 
the  honour  of  the  archbishop  ;  whilst  in  the 
character  of  tliis  amiable  prelate,  drawn  by  so 
masterly  a  hand,  I  contemplate  that  of  my  late 
patron,  Thomas  Herring,  archbishop  ot  Canter- 
bury, who,  besides  the  good  qualities  in  which 
he  resembled  Warharii,  had  piety  without  su- 
perstition, and  moderation  without  meanness,  an 
open  and  liberal  way  of  thinking,  and  a  con- 
stant attachment  to  the  cause  of  sober  and 
rational  liberty,  both  civil  and  religious.  Thus 
he  lived  and  died  ;  and  few  great  men  ever 
passed  through  this  malevolent  world  better 
beloved,  and  less  censured,  than  he."  By  an 
anonymous  writer  in  the  Monthly  Review  he  is 
characterised  "  as  a  prelate  of  uncommon  virtues, 
a  man  of  extraordinary  accomplishments,  a 
candid  divine,  a  polite  scholar,  a  warm  lover  of 
his  country,  a  true  friend  to  liberty,  religious  as 
well  as  civil  ;  and,  of  course,  a  most  sincere 
hater  of  persecution."  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter  of  his  grace  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Duncombe,  is  no  unpleasant  specimen  of  the 
liberality  of  his  sentiments  :  "  Your  friend  Dr. 
Carter  is  grievously  teased  by  folks,  who  call 
themselves  the  orthodox.  1  abhor  every  tendency 
to  the  Trinity  controversy.  The  manner  in 
which  it  is  always  managed  is  the  disgrace  and 
ruin  of  Christianity."  Mr.  Duncombe  informs 
us,  that  the  archbishop's  person  was  tall  and 
•omely ;  his  constitution,  from  his  tenderest 
youth,  weak  and  delicate  ;  his  address  easy,  en- 
gaging, and  polite.  He  was  generous  without 
prodigality,  magnificent  without  profusion,  and 
humble  v.'ithout  meanness.  His  religion  was 
of  that  purest  and  noblest  kind  which  true 
Christianity  inspires ;  it  was  piety  without  su- 
perstition, devotion  without  hypocricy,  and 
faith  which  ivorketh  by  love.  Conscious  of  the 
uprightness  of  his  own  heart,  and  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  belief  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  the  Gospel,  he  was  willing  to  think  the  best 
of  other  people's  principles,  and  to  live  the 
friend  of" all  mankind.  In  his  domestic  cha- 
racter he  was  particularly  amiable.  We  have 
already  taken  notice  of  the  excellence  of  his 
pulpit  discourses.     It  was  only  on  very  parti- 


cular occasions,  however,  that  he  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  commit  any  of  thcni  to  the 
press  ;  and  in  a  languid  moment  he  condenmed 
all  his  MSS.  to  the  flames.  The  few  that  he 
printed  were  collected  by  Mr.  Duncombe, 
and  published  in  one  volume  octavo,  under  the 
title  of  "  Seven  Sermons  on  public  Occasions," 
1 76^,  with  a  preface,  containing  some  memoirs 
of  the  author's  life.  In  the  year  1777  the 
public  were  presented  with  "  Letters  from  the 
late  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Thomas  Herring,  &e. 
to  William  Duncombe,  Esquire,  deceased,  from 
the  Year  1728  to  1757>"  with  notes  and  an 
appendix,  octavo;  which  may  be  considered  as 
a  happy  model  for  a  polite  correspondence  be- 
tween men  of  learning,  and,  as  is  justly  re- 
marked by  the  Monthly  Reviewers,  since  ''they 
feature  out  the  liberal  mind,  the  ingenuous 
heart,  may  be  looked  upon  as  moral  pictures 
of  no  small  value."  i?/s(f.  Britaii.  Brit.  Biog. 
Mo/ithly  Reviciv,  vols.  XXFIII and  LVII.—M. 
HERSENT,  or  Hersan,  Charles,  a  French 
priest  and  various  writer  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  a  worlc 
published  under  the  feigned  name  of  "  Opta- 
tus  Gallus,"  became  a  member  of  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Oratory  in  the  year  1615,  and 
preached,  with  great  reputation,  at  Troyes» 
Dijon,  Angers,  Laiigrcs,  and  Paris.  In  the 
year  1625  he  quitted  the  Oratory, out  of  resent- 
ment, it  is  said,  because  he  was  not  permitted 
to  apply  to  his  personal  use  the  profits  of  a 
priory,  which  the  bishop  of  Angers  annexed  to 
the  house  belonging  to  the  order  in  his  epis- 
copal city.  No  sooner  had  he  dissolved  his 
connection  with  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory, 
than  he  attacked  their  proceedings  in  different 
pieces,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  by  Mo- 
reri  ;  and  in  the  year  1626  he  published  Latin 
"  Notes  and  Commentaries"  on  the  mystical 
theology  falsely  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite.  In  the  year  1627  he  was  created. 
chancellor  cf  the  church  of  Metz,  which  pro- 
motion he  obtained  as  a  reward  for  three  fune-- 
ral  eulogies  on  Gabrielle  de  Bourbon,  duchess 
de  La  Valette  ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor,  by  the  fa- 
culty of  the  Sorbonnc.  In  the  year  1633  he- 
published"  A  Defence  of  the  King's  Sovereignty, 
over  Metz, and  the  circumjacentTerritory,  which 
constituted  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Austrasia,, 
or  Lorrain,  in  Opposition  to  the  Pretensions  of 
tlie  Empire,  Spain,  and  Lorrain,  &c."  octavo  ;, 
and  in  1635,  "  The  Sacred  Pastoral,  or  a  Para- 
phrase on  the  Song  of  Songs  °ic."  octavo.  But: 
the  most  noted  of  hi.i  productions  was  entitled 
•«  Optati  Galli  dc  Cavcmlo  Schismate,  Libe.r 
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Puracnetlcus,"  1740,  octavo;  i»  which  the  au- 
thor stands  forw.Hil  as  a  clianipion  for  the  papal 
cl.uniS)  in  opposition  to  the  hbcrties  contended 
for  by  the  Gallican  church.  It  contains  a  vio- 
lent satire  on  the  poUcy  of  cardinal  Richlieu, 
and  some  measures  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
matters  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  court, 
endeavouring  to  prove  their  tendency  to  sepa- 
rate the  Gallican  church  from  Rome,  by  a 
similar  schiim  with  that  which  had  taken  place 
in  England  ;  and  it  strenuously  maintains  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  according  to  the  ultra- 
montane sense  of  that  doctrine.  As  this  work 
is  written  in  a  manner  calculated  to  make  im- 
passion on  weak  and  superstitious  minds,  the 
parliament  of  Paris  thought  fit  to  condemn  it 
to  be  burnt  ;  whence  the  genuine  copies  of  it 
became  exceedingly  rare,  and  fetched  a  high 
price  among  French  collectors.  The  cardinal 
also  employed  different  writers  to  answer  this 
treatise ;  and  of  their  productions  the  most 
esteemed  were  those  of  Isaac  Habert,  "  De 
Consensu  Hierarchia:  &  IVIonarchiae  ;"  and  of 
M.  de  Marca,  entitled  "  Concordia  Sacerdotii  & 
Imperii."  In  the  meantime  tlie  author  had 
escaped  detection,  and  gone  to  Rome,  where 
he  delivered  to  pope  Innocent  X.  a  memorial, 
M-ith  his  signature,  on  the  bull  of  pope  Urban 
\''III.  against  Jansenius,  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  Jouvnal  of  RI.  de  Saint-Amour.  He  was 
i;ot  permitted,  however,  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  this  city ;  for  having  preached  a 
sermon  on  the  festival  of  St.  Lewis  in  1650,  in 
which  he  touched  on  some  points  respecting 
the  doctrine  of  grace,  he  was  accused  of  Jan- 
benism,  and  would  have  been  sent  to  the  In- 
quisition, had  he  not  taken  refuge  in  the  house 
of  the  French  ambassador.  In  vain  did  he  ap- 
ply for  leave  to  justify  himself  against  the 
charge;  and  not  choosing  to  deliver  himself  up 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  holy  oihee,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  public  citation,  he  was  declared  ex- 
communicated, and  deprived  of  his  dignities 
and  offices  in  the  church.  Having  returned  to 
France,  he  died  tliere  in  the  year  1660.  The 
titles  of  his  works  not  mentioned  above  may  be 
found  in  Morcii.      Nonv.  Diet.  Iliit. — M. 

HtRTIUS,  JoiiN-NiciioLAS,  an  eminent 
German  juri.^t,  was  born  in  1651  at  Oberklee, 
near  Giessen.  He  graduated  in  the  university 
of  Giessen,  and  was  made  advocate  in  ordinary 
to  the  regency,  and  afterwards  profe:sor  of 
law  and  politics.  He  died  in  1710.  Thekln  g 
of  Prussia  had,  a  short  time  before,  offered  liim 
the  posts  of  privy-counsellor  and  cliancellor. 
He  published  various  esteemed  works  concern- 
UTg  the  public  law  and  Jiistory  of  Germany  ;  of 


which  the  principsil  are,  "  Notitia  Veteris  Fran- 
corum  Regni,"  Giessen,  1710,  quarto,  containing 
an  account  of  the  early  periods  of  tiie  monarchy 
of  the  Franks,  to  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Pious  ; 
"  Commentationes  &  Opuscula  ad  Historiam 
&  Geographiam  Antiqux  Germania;  Spectan- 
t'lii,"  Franco/.  17 13,  quarto.     A/treri. — A. 

HERVEY,  James,  an  ingenious  and  pious 
divine  of  the  church  of  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  a  very  popular  writer 
among  persons  of  Calvinistic  sentiments,  w.;s 
born  at  Hardingstone,  a  village  near  North- 
ampton, in  the  year  17 13-14.  He  received 
his  classical  education  in  the  free  grammar 
school  at  Northampton,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages;  and  in  the  year  1731 
was  sent  to  Lincoln  college  in  the  university 
of  Oxford.  In  this  seminary  he  is  represented 
to  have  spent  his  first  two  or  three  years  with- 
out much  application  to  study,  and  consequent- 
ly without  much  improvement ;  but  becoming 
afterwards  intimately  acquainted  with  some 
persons  who  distinguished  tliemselves  by  a 
zeal  for  what  they  called  primitive  Christianity, 
and  some  of  whom  have  since  acquired  the 
name  of  JVIethodists,  he  is  said,  by  their  in- 
fluence, to  have  been  engaged  in  a  strict  at- 
tachment both  to  piety  and  learning.  Eesldts 
his  other  studies,  he  learned  anatomy  from  Dr. 
Keil ;  natural  philosophy  from  Dr.  Derham's 
Physico  and  Astro-theology,  and  Humphrey's 
translation  of  tlie  Spectacle  de  la  Nature  ;  and, 
for  his  improvement  in  style  and  composition, 
paid  particular  attention  to  Mr.  Spence's  ele- 
gant and  judicious  Essay  on  Pope's  Odyssey. 
He  also  began  to  learn  the  Hebrew  language, 
in  1734,  without  a  teacher;  but,  owing  to  the 
want  of  proper  books,  he  fur  a  time  relinquished 
that  study  in  despair,  though  he  is  said  after- 
wards to  have  become  a  tolerable  proficient  in 
it.  He  was  admitted  to  tl.e  degree  of  B.A. 
most  probably  at  the  statutable  period ;  and 
having  afterwards  entered  into  holy  orders, 
retired  to  a  curacy  at  Dumner  in  Hampshire, 
in  the  year  1736.  In  17^8  he  quitted  Dumner, 
to  reside  at  Stoke- abbey  in  Devonshire,  the 
scat  of  Paul  Orchard,  esquire,  where  he  lived 
upwards  of  two  years  in  great  esteem  and 
friendship  with  that  gentleman.  In  1740  he 
undertook  the  curacy  of  Bidileford,  in  the  same 
county,  where  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  the 
people,  who  formed  a  large  congregation, 
though  his  stipend  was  small ;  his  friends, 
tlurefore,  made  a  yearly  collection  for  him,  by 
whieii  means  his  income  was  raised  to  sixty 
pounds  per  anaum.     When    he   had  supplied 
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tTiis  cure  about  two  years  and  a  half,  his  rector 
died,  and  the  new  incumbent  dismissed  Mr. 
Hervcy  from  the  curacy,  contrary  to  the  united 
request  of  the  parishioners,  vho  offered  to 
maintain  him  at  their  own  expcnce.  While 
Mr.  Hervey  continued  in  the  west,  he  planned 
bis  "  Meditations,"  and  probably  wrote  some 
part  of  them.  In  1743  he  became  curate  to 
his  father,  who  then  possessed  the  living  of 
Weston-Favell  in  Northamptonshire,  and  con- 
tinued to  officiate  in  that  capacity  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  year  1750.  At  that  time  his  health, 
which  was  naturally  tender  and  delicate,  was  so 
much  impaired  by  his  close  attention  to  his 
studies,  and  the  duties  of  his  curacy,  that  his 
family  and  friends  judged  it  higlily  necessary  for 
Lim  to  remit  his  labours,  and  to  try  the  benefit 
of  a  change  of  air.  As  they  knew,  however, 
tliat  he  would  not  readily  assent  to  any  pro- 
posal of  that  nature,  they  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  artifice,  before  they  could  engage 
him  to  accompany  a  friend  to  London. 

Mr.  Hervey  continued  in  the  metropolis 
nearly  two  years,  during  which  time  he  was 
attacked  by  a  severe  illness  which  almost  cost 
him  his  life  ;  and  he  had  scarcely  recovered, 
before  he  was  recalled  to  Weston-P'avell,  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  his  father.  On 
this  event  he  succeeded  to  the  benefices  of 
Weston  and  CoUingtree,  both  .  family  livings, 
and  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  But  before 
he  was  inducted  into  the  latter,  in  order  to 
he  qualified  for  holding  two  livings,  he  entered 
at  Clare-hall,  in  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
■where,  after  producing  the  necessary  certifi- 
cates of  his  standing  at  Oxford,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1752.  Mr. 
Hervey  attended  the  duty  of  both  these  pa- 
rishes, alternately  with  a  curate,  till  his  ill  state 
of  health  confined  liim  to  Weston,  where  he 
afterwards  constantly  resided  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  In  the  exercise  of  his 
ministerial  duties  he  was  fervent  and  inde- 
fatigable. He  did  not  satisfy  himself  with 
preaching  only  on  Sundays,  but,  while  his 
strength  permitted  him,  held  a  weekly  lecture 
every  Wednesday  evening,  which  was  very 
well  attended.  He  always  preached  without 
notes,  excepting  on  some  particular  occasions. 
He  also  diligently  catechised  the  children  of  his 
parishioners,  and  was  regular  in  his  pastoral  visits 
at  their  houses,  till  he  was  confined  to  his 
own,  when  he  encouraged  thcn\  to  come  to 
h.jm,  for  liis  friendly  and  religious  advice. 
By  these  exertions,  as  well  as  the  labours  of 
his  study,  he  brought  on  a  decline,  attended 
with  an  incessant  hectic  cough,  and  much  acute 


pain,  which  he  supported  not  only  with  great 
patience,  but   without  the  least   expression  of 
peevishness.     Being  at  length  quite  exhausted, 
he  died  without  a  groan  or  struggle,  on  Christ- 
mas-day,   1758,   in  tlie  forty-fifth  ye.ir  of  his 
age.     When  his   body    was    conveyed    to    tlio 
church,    it    was  covered,    in  pursuance  of  his 
express  desire,  with  the  poor's  pall,  and  it  was 
interred   in   the   presence  of  a  numerous  con- 
gregation, who  shewed   marks  of  the   deepest 
regret  at  the  loss  of  their  beloved  pastor.      i\lr. 
Hcrvey's  piety  was  sincere  and  ardent ;  but  in 
the  exercise  of  it,  he  was  too  apt  to  indulge  to 
those    ecstatic   feelings,  or  gloomy  depressions, 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  more  sober  part 
of  the  Christian   world,  partake  greatly  of  en- 
thusiasm, or  superstition,     His  moral  character 
was  highly  exemplary  ;  his  temper  placid,  dis- 
interested,   and    unaffectedly   humble  ;    and  in 
Ills  ordinary  transactions  with  others,  he  was- 
ever   cheerful,   punctual,  just,  and  candid,  to 
persons  of  every  denomination.     In  actions  of 
benevolence  and  charity,  though  he  had  some 
equals,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  had  no  supe- 
riors, as  far  as  his  means  extended.    The  future 
profits  of  his   works   he   bequeathed    to  bene- 
volent uses  ;  excepting  his  "  Meditations,"  thes 
copy  of  which  he    sold  during   his   life-time, 
applying  the   sums  arising  from  its  sale   and 
former  impressions,  amounting  to  about  seven 
hundred  pounds,  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  • 
distressed.     That  he  might  be  liberal  to  others, 
he  was  extremely    frugal  in  any    expence  re- 
lating to  himself ;   an;l  it  was  always  his  desire 
to  die  just  even  with  the   world.     "  I  will  be 
my  own  executor,"   said  he.     And  as  he  died' 
on  Christmas-day,  his  fund  expired  almost  with  ■ 
his   life.       What   little    remained,    he    desired 
might  be  given  in  warm  clothing  to  the  poor  in 
that  severe  season.     His  religious  notions  were 
those  of  the  Calvinistic  school;  and  he  has,  not 
witliout  reason,  been    accused  of   verging,    at 
least,  on  the  borders  of  antinomianism,  in  the 
strong  language  which  he  uses  when  speaking 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
Christ.     His  learning  was  respectable,   though  ■ 
not  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  class  with  scholars  • 
of  any  high  rank  ;  and  he  was  well  read  in  the 
classics.     In   tlie    younger   part  of  his    life  he 
wrote  some  copies  of  verses,  which  shewed  no 
contemptible  genius   for  poetry ;  but  he  after- 
wards desired  that  these  might  be  suppressed. 
The  style  of  his  writings,  which  has  procured 
him  many  admirers  among  persons  of  no  very.' 
refined   taste,  is  distinguished   more    by   luxu- 
riancy  and  brilliancy,  tlia<i  nervousness,  chaste-  • 
ncss,  and  manliness.    The  following  is  a  list  o£  * 
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his  works :  "  Meditations  and  Contemplations, 
containing  Meditations  among  the  Tombs,  Re- 
flections on  a  Flower  (Jarden,  and  a  Descant 
on  Creation,"  1745-6,  octavo;  "Contempla- 
tions on  the  Night  and  Starry  Heavens,  and 
a  Winter  Piece,"  1747,  octavo,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  preceding,  have  been  turned  into 
blank  verse,  in  imitation  of  Dr.  Young's  "  Night 
Thoughts,"  by  Mr.  T.  Newcomb,  and  publish- 
ed in  1764,  in  two  volumes  octavo  ;  "  Remarks 
on  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Letters  on  the  Use  and 
Study  of  History,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
History  of  the  Old  Testament,  &c.,"  1753, 
•octavo;  "  Theron  and  Aspasio,  or  a^ Series  of 
l^etters  and  Dialogues  on  the  most  important 
Subjects,"  1755,  in  three  volumes  octavo; 
*'  Eleven  Letters  to  the  Reverend  John  Wesley, 
in  Answer  to  his  Remarks  on  Theron  and  As- 
pasio;"  "  A  Collection  of  Letters,"  published 
after  the  author's  death,  in  two  volumes  oc- 
tavo ;  "  Letters  to  Lady  Frances  Shirley," 
published  in  1782,  octavo  ;  "  Sermons,"  on  the 
Trinity,  Repentance,  &c.  printed  from  the  au- 
thor's MSS.  ;  recommendatory  Prefaces  to 
"  Jenks's  Meditations,"  "  Burnham's  Pious 
Memorials,"  &cc.  Biog.  Britan.  Life  prefixed 
to  "  Letters."  Gent.  Mag.  Aug,  and  Dec.  1760. 
— M. 

HESHUSIUS,  TiLEMANNtJS,  a  German  Lu- 
theran divine,  eminent  in  his  time  as  a  theologi- 
cal professor,  and  noted  for  the  violence  of  his 
controversial  writings  against  the  Calvinists, 
was  born  at  Wesel  in  the  year  1526.  Such 
were  his  abilities,  and  his  proficiency  in  litera- 
ture and  theology,  that  when  very  young  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  also  preacher  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  While  discharging  the  duties  of 
these  olRces,  he  became  involved  in  a  violent 
contest  with  William  Clebitius,  on  the  subject 
of  the  euciiarist.  The  elector-palatine,  Frederic 
in.  conceiving  that  Melancthon's  opinion  on 
the  points  in  debate  might  contribute  to  bring 
the  \vr.ingling  polemics  to  a  good  understand- 
ing, consulted  him  upon  the  subject ;  but  liis 
answer  produced  no  other  effect  upon  Heshu- 
sius,  than  that  of  rendering  him  more  sti'enuous 
than  before  in  defence  of  his  opinions,  \\  hich 
corresponded  with  the  genuine  doctrine  of 
Luther,  and  of  provoking  his  most  intempe- 
rate invectives  against  Melancthon,  whose  con- 
ciliating spirit  led  him  to  favour  the  ellorts 
which  were  then  making  to  bring  about  an 
union  between  the  Lutheran  and  reformed 
cliurches.  At  this  time  the  elector  had  formed 
the  plan,  wliich  lie  soon  carried  into  execution, 
of  establishing  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  reioniied  church  in  liis  dominions.     The 


steady  adherence  of  Heshusius,  therefore,  to  the 
tenets  of  Luther,  rendered  him  obnoxious  tn 
this  prince,  and,  in  common  with  other  Lu- 
theran doctors,  he  was  deprived  of  the  posts 
which  he  held  at  Heidelberg,  and  banished  from 
the  palatinate.  Upon  this  he  retired  into  Sax- 
ony, where  he  employed  himself  in  opposing 
the  progress  of  Calvinism  in  Germany,  by  dif- 
ferent writings  which  he  published  at  Jena. 
From  this  place  he  was  expelled  in  the  year 
1573,  in  consequence  of  the  enmity  which  he 
provoked  by  the  bitterness  of  his  controversial 
productions,  and,  if  we  are  to  credit  Calvin  and 
other  of  his  enemies,  by  his  turbulence  and  in- 
sufferable haughtiness  of  temper.  Afterwards 
he  was  invited  into  Prussia,  and  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  Konigsberg.  Here  he 
taught  till  the  year  1577,  and  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Samia;  But  having,  in  a  treatise 
written  against  Beza,  advanced  the  position, 
that  "  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  abstracts,  is 
adorable,"  he  was  accused  before  a  synod  of 
maintaining  a  dangerous  proposition,  and  was 
ordered  to  retract  it.  This  he  refused  to  do, 
and  was  banished  the  country,  as  also  were  all 
the  other  ministers  who  took  his  part.  He  re- 
tired with  his  family  to  Lubeck,  and  afterwards 
to  Helmstadt,  where  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  divinity.  Though  he  was  a  zealous  Lutlieran, 
yet  he  dissented  from  the  doctrine  of  the  most 
rigid  of  his  party  concerning  the  ubiquity  or 
omnipresetue  of  Christ's  person,  considered  as  a 
man,  and  was  the  principal  conductor  of  the 
opposition  to  that  notion  at  the  famous  con- 
ference of  Quedlinburg  in  the  year  1583.  He 
died  at  Helmstadt  in  1588.  He  was  the  autlior 
of  "  Commentaries"  on  the  Psalms,  in  folio, 
on  Isaiah,  in  folio,  on  all  the  tpistlcs  of  St. 
Paul,  in  octavo;  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  on  Justification,"  in  folio  ;  "  Sex- 
centi  Errores  pleni  Blasphemiis  in  Deum,  quos 
Romana  Pontificiaque  Ecclesia  contra  Dei 
Verbum  Furenter  defendit,"  octavo  ;  "  Assertio 
Testamcnti  Jesu  Christi  contra  Blasphemias 
Calvinistarum,"  octavo  ;  and  other  pieces  men- 
tioned by  Bayle.  A/tlch.  Adam  de  Vu.  Ccrvi. 
Ihcol.  Nouv.Dict.  Hist.  Diet.  Bibl.  Hist,  isf 
Crit.  Moth.  Hist.  Eccl.  Site.  Xl^L  sect.  Hi.  par. 
/•/.— M. 

HESIOD,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  by  some 
supposed  contemporary  with  Homer,  by  others 
a  century  later,  was  probably  born  at  Cuma  in 
vlOolia,  but  removed  in  his  infancy  with  his 
father  to  Ascra,  a  small  town  in  Bccotia.  Very 
little  is  known  concerning  his  life,  and  the  tra- 
ditions preserved  respecting  him  are  manifestly 
fabulous.  We  have  several  pieces  of  poetry  under 
his  name,  the  authenticity  of  some  of  whicli  is 
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disputed.  The  work  most  certainly  of  his  com- 
position is  thAt  entitled  "  Works  and  Days," 
being  a  kind  of  calendar  of  rural  cccipations.  It 
is  written  in  a  humble  style,  and  strictly  con- 
fines itself  to  matters  of  utility;  so  that  Virgil 
was  extremely  modes;  in  giving  the  epithet  of 
"  Ascrean  song"  to  his  highly  poetical  and 
ornamented  Georgics.  Hesiod's  "  Tiieogony" 
is  a  kind  of  system  of  Pagan  theology,  and  is 
also  written  with  that  dryness  which  favourable 
critics  term  simplicity.  It  has,  however,  a  rela- 
tive value,  on  account  of  the  information  it  af- 
fords of  the  ancient  mythology.  The  "  Shield 
of  Hercules,"  a  more  poetical  piece,  and  much 
in  the  Homeric  manner,  is  thought  to  be  suppo- 
sititious as  ascribed  to  Hesiod.  This  poet  is  said 
to  have  written  several  other  works,  which  are 
lost.  Of  the  editions  of  Hesiod,  the  best  are 
tliose  of  Amsterdam,  1657  and  1701;  of  Oxford, 
1737;  and  of  Leipsic,  1746,  1778.  Baillet. 
Morer'i.     Voisi'i  Poet.  Grtec. — A. 

HESSELS,  John     (in  Latin,    Hesselhis),   a 
learned  Catholic  divine,  and  celebrated  professor 
of  theology   at  the  university  of  Louvain,  was 
born  in    the   year    1522.      After    finishing  his 
studies  in  philosophy  and  theology  at  the  college 
of  Arras  in  Louvain,  he  taught  theology  with 
great  reputation  for  eight  years  in  the  Abbey 
du  Pare,  belonging  to  the  Premontre  order,  and 
was  then   admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity,  and  chosen  principal  (if  a  small  theolo- 
gical college,  that  was  newly  erected  at  Louvain. 
Afterwards,  upon  the  promotion  of  Martin  Ri- 
thovius  to  the  bisliopric  of  Ypres,  he  was  ap- 
pointed his   successor  in  the  chair  of  regius- 
profcssor  of  theology  in  the  same  place.     He  is 
classed  among  the  illustrious  ornaments  of  that 
university,   not    so  much   on  account  cither  of 
his  eloquence  or  profound  erudition,  as  lor  his 
solidity  of  judgment,  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  which  he  investigated,  and  the 
utility  of  his  labours.     His  controversi.d  writings 
against  the  Protcfctants  arc  held  in  high  estima- 
tion by  the  Catholics.    In  the  year  1563  he  was 
deputed,  together  withlNIichacl  Baius  and  Corne- 
lius Jansenius,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ghent,  to 
attend  the  council  of  Trent ;  and  he  died  of  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy  in  1566,  when  only  in  the 
forty-fourth  year   of  his   age.     The  most  con- 
s  derable  of  his  works  is  his  large  "  Catechism," 
which  is   not   merely    a  succinct  exposition  of 
catholic  opinions,  but  a  body  of  dogmatical  and 
moral  theology,  taken  from  tne  fathers,  and  par- 
ticularly  from   St.    Augustine.      It    was    first 
printet'  entire   after  the  author's  death,   1571, 
octavo;  and  afterwards,  much  enlarged,  in  two 
VOL.  V. 


volumes  quarto,  1595.  For  the  lubjects  of  his 
polemical  treatises,  we  refer  to  our  authorities. 
Hessels  was  also  the  author  of  "  Commenta- 
ries" on  St.  Matthew,  i;;72,  octave;  on  the 
First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  on  the  First  Epis- 
tle of  St.  Peter,  1568,  octavo;  on  the  Canono- 
cal  Epistles  of  St.  John,  1599,  octavo,  &c. 
Dtipin.      Mo'-eri. — M. 

HESYCHIUS  OF  Alexandria,  a  lexicogra- 
pher, is  placed  by  different  writers  in  the  fourth 
and  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  and  some 
have  supposed  liim  the  same  person  as  the  patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem  of  that  name.  From  the  inser- 
tion of  scriptural  words  in  his  Dictionary,  it  iscon- 
cludedthathe  was  a  Christian,  unless  those  might 
have  been  added  by  another  hand.  The  work 
of  Hesychiu?,which  has  come  down  to  our  times, 
is  a  Greek  lexicon  or  vocabulary,  accounted  by 
several  critics  of  note  one  of  the  most  valuable 
treasures  of  the  Greek  language.  It  has  been 
elucidated  by  the  learned  notes  of  Daniel  Hein- 
slus  and  others.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Schrevelius,  quarto,  1668,  and  of  Alberti,  Ley  J. 
two  volumes  folio,  1 746.    Baillet.    Moreri. — A. 

HESYCHIUS  OF  Miletus,  son  of  a  pleader 
of  that  name,  flourished  under  the  emperors  Jus- 
tin and  Justinian.  He  composed  an  "  Universal 
History"  from  the  reign  of  Belus  to  the  death  of 
Anastasius ;  and  two  books  "  De  Viris  doctri- 
na  Claris,"  and  "  De  Rebus  Patriis  Constanti- 
nopoleos,"  both  in  Greek.  The  two  latter 
works  were  edited  in  Greek  and  Latin  by 
Meursius,  who  added  his  own  notes,  with  those 
of  Adrian  Junius  and  Henry  Stephens.  This  edi- 
tion was  printed  at  Ley  den  in  1O13,  i2mo.  The 
style  is  elegant,  and  the  narration  bears  the  marka 
of  veracity.  Vosiii  Hiit.  Grac,  Alcreri. — A. 
HEVELIUS,  or  vernacularly  Hevelke, 
John,  a  very  celebrated  Polish  astronomer,  and 
a  burgoma'it'.rof  Dantzick,was  descended  Irom 
respectable  and  opulent  parents,  and  born  in 
that  ci;y  in  the  year  161  r.  He  was  originally 
intended  to  be  brought  up  a  merchant,  and  re- 
ceived the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education;  but 
he  early  discovered  that  the  predominant  bias 
of  hif  mind  was  towards  mathematical  pursuits. 
He  studied  the  mathematics  under  I'ctcr  Cruger, 
and  soon  made  a  wonderful  proficiency  in  them. 
In  the  year  1630  he  set  out  on  his  travels  for 
improvement,  and  spent  four  years  in  Holland, 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  cultivating  his 
favourite  sciences  with  increasing  ardour,  and 
forming  connection;,  with  the  most  distinguished 
mathematicians  and  natural  philosophers  in  those 
countries.  He  returned  to  Dantzick  in  the  year 
163.4;  married  in  tJie  following  year;  and  was 
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first  chosen  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  office 
of  magistracy  in  the  year  1 64 1.  On  his  return 
to  his  native  city,  he  built  an  observatory 
upon  the  top  of  his  house,  and  constructed  ex- 
cellent telescopes  himself,  with  which  he  began 
diligently  to  observe  the  heavens  : — an  employ- 
ment wich  he  closely  followed  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  remarkable  discoveries  in  the  heavens. 
3He  was  the  first  who  observed  that  pheno- 
menon called  the  libration  of  the  moon ;  and 
he  also  made  several  important  observations  on 
the  other  planets.  He  also  discovered  several 
fixed  stars,  which  he  named  the  firmament  of 
Sobiedi,  in  honour  of  John  III.  king  of  Poland. 
He  drew  up  a  large  catalogue  of  the  stars,  and 
collected  many  of  the  unformed  ones  into  new 
constellations  of  his  own  formation.  In  making 
the  observations  whicli  he  afterwards  published 
he  received  assistance  from  his  wife,  who  had 
become  a  skilful  astronomer,  and  to  whom  the 
honour  of  a  part  of  them  is  due.  The  first  of 
his  publications  appeared  in  the  year  164.7,  ''"'^ 
was  entitled  "  Selenographia,  sive  Lunae  De- 
scriptioj  atque  accurata  tam  macularum  ejus 
quam  motuum  diversorum,  aliarumque  omnium 
Vicissitudinum  Phasiumque,  Telescopii  Ope  de- 
prehensarum,Delineatio,"  folio,  with  numerous 
copper-plates  engraved  by  liimself.  These  plates 
contain  an  exact  delineation  of  the  moon,  all  her 
phases,  and  remarkable  parts  distinguished  by 
names,  with  their  respective  bounds  ascertained ; 
and  also  a  delineation  of  the  several  spots  visible 
in  that  planet,  and  of  the  various  motions, 
changes,  and  appearances,  discovered  by  the 
telescope,  as  well  in  the  moon  as  in  the  sun  and 
other  planets. 

in  the  year  1654  Hevelius  published  two 
epistles,  in  Latin :  one  to  the  celebrated  astro- 
nomer Riccioli,  "  concerning  the  Libration  of 
the  Moon;"  and  the  ether  to  Bulliald,  "  on 
the  Eclipses  of  botli  Luminaries."  From  1656 
to  1666,  he  published,  in  the  same  language, 
treatises  "  On  th.;  Aspect  of  Saturn  and  his 
Phases;"  "  On  Mercury,  as  discovered  in  the 
Sun  atDantzick,  May  3,  1661-,"  "The  History 
of  a  new  Star  in  the  Neck  of  Cetus,  and  another 
In  the  Beak  of  Cygnu*;"  "An  Illustration  of 
some  astronomical  Discoveries  of  Mr.  Horrox, 
in  his  Treatise  on  Venus,  as  discovered  on  the 
Sun's  Disk,  November  24,  1639,  with  Obser- 
vations on  some  extraordinary  Paraselenx  and 
Parhcila,  seen  by  himself  at  Dantzick;"  and 
other  astronomical  pieces  mentioned  in  tlie  Phi- 
losophical Transactions  for  1673.  ^"  ^66&  he 
published  his  "  Conietographia,  sive  Tractatus, 


de  Cometis,  &c."  folio,  representing  the  nature 
of  comets,  their  situation,  parallaxes,  distances, 
varying  appearances,  and  surprising  m.o;ions; 
with  a  history  of  all  the  comets  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  down  to  the  present  time; 
illustrated  with  a  curious  engraving,  of  his  own 
execution :  to  which  he  added  the  treatise  on 
mercury  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  two  suc- 
ceeding articles.  Of  this  work  Hevelius  sent 
copies  to  several  members  of  the  Royal  Society 
at  London,  and  among  others  to  Mr.  Hooke:  in 
return  for  which,  that  gentleman  sent  him  a  de- 
scription of  the  dioptric  telescope,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  manner  of  using  it;  and  recom- 
mended that  instrument  to  him,  as  greatly  pre- 
ferable to  telescopes  with  plain  sights.  This  re- 
commendation proved  the  origin  of  a  dispute 
between  these  two  astronomers,  on  the  question 
"  whether  distances  and  altitudes  could  be 
taken  with  plain  sights  any  nearer  than  to  a 
minute  ?"  Hooke  maintained  that  they  could 
not ;  but  that,  with  an  instrument  of  a  span 
radius,  by  the  help  of  a  telescope,  they  might 
be  determined  to  the  exactness  of  a  second. 
Hevelius,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that,  by 
the  advantage  of  a  good  eye  and  long  practice, 
he  was  able  vk  ith  his  instruments  to  attain  even 
to  that  exactness;  and,  appealing  to  experience 
and  facts,  sent,  by  way  of  challenge,  eight  di- 
stances, each  between  two  different  stars,  to  be 
examined  by  Hooke.  Here  the  matter  for  some 
time  rested,  with  the  observance  of  outward 
decency,  but  with  no  little  inward  animosity  be- 
tween the  parties. 

In  the  year  1673  Hevelius  published  the  first 
part  of  his  "  Machina  Coelestis,  continens  Orga- 
nographlam,  sive  Instrumentorum  astronomico- 
rum  omnium  accuratum  Delineationem,  &c." 
folio,  as  a  specimen  of  the  exactness  both  of  his 
instruments  and  observations;  of  which  he  sent 
several  copies  to  his  friends  in  England,  but  not 
one  to  Mr.  Hooke.  In  the  following  year  that 
gentleman  published  "  Animadversions  on  the 
ilrst  Part  of  the  Machina  Coelestis,  &c."  in 
which  he  treated  Hevelius  in  a  very  haughty- 
and  unbecoming  manner, and  threw  out  unhand- 
some reflections  upon  him,  which  were  greatly 
resented.  The  dispute  grew  afterwards  to  such 
a  height,  and  became  so  notorious,  that  in  the 
year  1679  Dr.  lialley  went,  at  the  request  of 
the  Royal  Society,  to  examine  both  Hevelius'*  in- 
struments and  the  observations  made  with  them. 
We  have  already  seen,  in  the  Life  of  Dr.Halley, 
the  favourable  account  which  he  gave  of  them 
in  a  letter  to  Hevelius ;  and  Hooke  managed 
the  controversy  so  indifferently,  that  he  was 
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our  astronomer  received  many  others  in  his 
favour,  which  he  inserted  among  the  astrono- 
mical observations  in  his  "  Annus  Climacte- 
ricus,"  printed  in  1685.  In  tlie  preface  to  this 
work,  he  spake  with  more  confulence  and  in- 
dignation  than  before,  exclaiming  particularly 


universally  condemned,  though  the  preference        HEUMAN,  CHRisrorHER  Augcstus,  pra- 
lias  since  been  given  to  telescopic  sights.    How-     fessor  of  theology  at  Gottingcn,  a  writer  who 
ever,  Heve'ius  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to     rendered  considerable  service  to   tlic  history  of 
make  use  of  them.     Besides  Dr.  Halley's  letter,     literature,  was  born  at  Alstadt  in  Weimar,  in 
' •••"-'   "'^- —    •"    '■■■     the  year  1681.     He  studied  theology  and   phi- 
losophy at  Jena,   and  in    1709  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  in  the  seminary  oftisenuch, 
and  at  the  same  time  teacher  in  the  Gymnasium. 
In  17  17  he  was  nominated  professor  in  the  Gym- 
nasium of  Gottingcn;  and  in  1728  he  took  the  de- 
against  Hooke's   dogmatical  and  assuming  Ian-     gree  of  doctor  of  tlicology  at  Helmstadt.  Asthe 
guage.     Upon    this,  the   controversy   between     Gymnasium,  under  his  superintendance,  acquired 
them  revived,  and  diflercnt  learned  men  were     great  reputation,  and  rose   to  a   very    flourish- 
induced  to   take  apart  in  it.     As  the  book    it-    ing  state,  this  and  other  considerations  induced 
self  had  been  sent  to  the  Royal  Society,  at  their    the  court  to  convert  it  into  an  university;  upon 
re.]uest   an    account  was  given   of  it  by    Dr.     which  occasion  Heuman  was  made  professor  of 
Wallis;  who.  among  other  things,  took  notice,    history  and  extraordinary  professor  of  tlieology. 
"  that  Hevelius's   observations  had  been  mis-    In  the  year  1745   he  was  promoted  to  be   or- 
represented,  since  it  appeared   from  this  book,     dinary  professor  of  theology,  and  continued  to 
that  he  could  distinguish  by  plain  sights   to    a     discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  with  great  zeal 
small    part  of   a    minute."      About    the    same     and  assiduity  till  1758,  when  he  requested  and 
time    Mr.    Molyneaux    wrote    a  letter   to    the     obtained  leave  to  resign  his  employment ;  which 
Society,    in    vindication    of    Hevelius    against    he  accordingly  did,  but   was  allowed  to  retain 
Hooke's  animadversions.    To  all  which,  Hooke     his  «alary.     Heuman  assigned,  as  a  reason  for 
wrote  a  letter  in  answer,   which  was  read  before     wishing  to  retire  from  his  academical  labours, 
the  Society,  and  contained  many  qualifying  and     that  he  had  long  considered  the  doctrine  of  the 


accommodating  expressions  ;  but  in  which  he 
still  maintained  the  superiority  of  telescopic 
sights  over  plain  ones,  excellent  as  the  observa- 
tions were  which  had  been  made  by  the  latter. 

In  1679  Hevelius  published  the  second  part 
of  his  "  ^Vlachina  Coclestis ;"  but  during  the 
same  year,  while  he  was  at  his  country-seat,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  his  house  in  Dant- 
zick  burnt  down.  By  this  calamity  he  sustained 
a  loss,  it  is  said,  to  the  amount  of  several  thou- 


Lutheran  church,  in  regard  to  the  sacrament, 
erroneous,  and  had  adopted  that  of  the  reformed 
church.  He  threw  his  ideas  on  this  subject 
into  the  form  of  an  ess.iy,  and  sent  the  manu- 
script to  a  learned  friend,  with  a  request  that  it 
might  be  published  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  the  month  of  .May,  1764,  when  he  had 
attained  to  the  age  of  eighty-three.  Heumm 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the 
eighteenth  century,   and    till    the   time  of  his 


sand   pounds  ;  having  not  only  his  observatory  death  kept  up  an  epistolary  correspondence  with 

and  his  valuable  instruments  and   astronomical  the  principal  literary  characters  of  the  p'.riod. 

apparatus  destroyed,  but  also  numerous  copies  As  he  carefully  preserved  all  his  letters,  they 

of  his  "  Machina  Coelebtis;"  in  consequence  of  were  collected  after  his  death,  and  deposited   ia 


which  this  second  part  was  rendered  scarce  and 
dear.  He  died  in  1687,  on  the  very  day  wh.cn 
he  had  completed  his  seventy-si.xth  year,  univer- 
sally admired  and  respected ;  as  sufficiently 
appears  from  a  collection  of  "  Letters,"  be- 
tween him  and  many  le.irned  as  well  as  eminent 
persons,  wliirh  was  printed  at  ]3antziek  in  1683. 
.'\fter  his  death  were  published,  in  1690,  from 
his  MSS.  "  Firmamentum  Sobiescianmn,"  so 
called  in  honour  of  John  III.  king  of  Poland, 
as  already  mentioned;  and  also  "  Prodromus 
Astronomic,  &  novae  Tabulx  Solares,  una  cum 
Catalogo  lixarum,"  in  which  he  lays  down  the 
necessary  preliminaries  for  taking  an  exact  cata- 
logue of  the    stars.     Moreii.     Alaitin's   Bhjr. 


Pk,l.     Hution's  Math.  Diet, 
isf  Crii M. 


Diet.  Bil'l.  Hist. 


depc 
the  Royal  Library  at  Hanover.  His  works  are 
exceedingly  numerous ;  but  those  most  deserv- 
ing of  notice  are  as  follow  :  "  De  Anonymis 
&  Pseudonymis  Libri  duo,"  Jena,  171 1, octavo. 
"  Parcrga  Ciitica,"  ibut  1712,  oct.ivo.  <'  Acta 
Philosophorum,"  Hub.  171J  — 1727,  three 
volumes  oct.ivo.  "  Conspectus  Reipublicse 
litterarix,  sive  Via  ad  Histoiiam  litter.iriarii," 
Hannov.  1718,  octavo.  "  Anthologia  Latiiia 
hoc  est  I'.pigrammata  selects,  cum  Prsefatione 
de  Natuiii  &  Virtutibus  Kpigrammatis,"  ibid. 
1721,  octavo.  •'  Poccile,"  HaI.  1721  — 17^,1, 
three  volumes  octavo.  "  Augusta  Concilii 
Nicxni  Censuva  h.oc  est  Caroli,  M.  de  impio 
ImaginumC'ultu,  Lib.  IV,"  7/.7»;.  1 73 1,  octavo. 
"  Syllogo  Dissertationum,"  Gottl.  1741,  quarto. 
A  \  2 
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*'  Nova  Sylloge  Disscrtaticnum  ITostocIiii  &• 
Wismar,"  1752.  "  De  Priuientia  Christiana, 
Liber,"  1761,  octavo.  Hitschhig's  Manual  of 
ttninent  Persons  ivko  died  in  the  eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.—]. 

HEURNIUS,  John,  a  learned  and  eminent 
medical  professor,  born  at  Utrecht  in  1543,  was 
the  son  of  a  vintner  in  that  city.  He  received 
a  liberal  education;  but  so  tardily  did  his  facul- 
ties develope,  that  it  is  said  he  was  not  master 
of  his  grammar  till  the  age  of  fifteen.  This 
difi'iculty  being  overcome,  his  progress  was  rapid. 
Ke  studied  at  Louvain,  and  then  at  Paris,  where 
lie  was  the  medical  disciple  of  Duret,  from 
whom  he  probably  derived  his  extreme  attach- 
ment to  the  ancients.  He  then  visited  the 
schools  of  Italy,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.D. 
at  Turin.  Returning,  after  an  absence  of  twelve 
years,  to  his  native  country,  he  was  made  phy- 
sician to  the  counts  of  Egmont,  and  had  a  place 
in  the  council  of  Utrecht ;  but  he  quitted  these 
advantages  in  1581,  upon  an  invitation  to  under- 
take the  medical  professorship  at  Leyden.  This 
post  he  occupied  with  great  credit  for  twenty 
years,  being  at  the  same  time  a  celebrated  prac- 
titioner of  medicine,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
often  consulted  by  William  I.  prince  of  Orange. 
He  died  of  the  stone,  in  1601.  Heurnius  was  a 
copious  writer,  and  much  esteemed  in  his  time. 
He  published  several  works  of  Hippocrates  with 
commentaries,  and  occasionally  with  a  new 
version.  Of  his  own  compositions,  the  princi- 
pal are,  "  Praxis  Medicinw  nova  Ratio,"  15H7, 
several  times  republished;  a  work  written  in  a 
good  method, but  dwelling  too  much  on  generals, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients:  he  combats  in 
it  various  superstitious  notions;  "  Institutiones 
Medicinse,"  1592:  "  De  Morbis  Capiti*  Hu- 
mani,"  1594;  a  very  learned  performance,  and 
containing  some  rare  observations  of  his  own  : 
*'  De  Morbis  Oculorum,  Aurium,  Nasi,  Den- 
tium,  &  Oris,"  1602:  these  are  posthumous 
works,  edited  by  his  son  Otho  ;  as  was  likewise 
a  book  "  De  gravissimis  Morbis  Mulierum,  & 
de  Morbis  novis  &  mirandis  Historia',"  1607. 
Heurnius  was  accounted  very  sagacious  in  the 
discrimination  of  disease*,  but  too  much  en- 
slaved to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
ancients.      Moreri  Halleri  Bibl.  Med. — A. 

HEYDT,  John  WoLrcANG,  architect  to  the 
prince  of  Hohenlohe  Schillingsfiirst,  deserves  to 
have  his  name  rescued  from  oblivion,  on  account 
of  the  following  work,  "  Allerneuester  geogra- 
phischerSchauplatz  von  Afrika  und  Ostindien," 
&c.  or,  as  the  title  farther  expresses,  "  A  true 
llepresentation  and  Description  of  the  principal 


Countries,  Coasts,  and  Islands,  belonging  to  the 
DutchEast-IndiaCompany,  in  accurate  Maps  and 
Cliarts,  with  the  Towns,  Harbours,  Forts,  Fac- 
tories, Castles,  Wharfs,  Store-houses,  Churches, 
and  other  public  Buildings,  &c."  and  an  appendix, 
or  historical  description  of  the  author's  voyage 
from  Holland  to  the  East  Indies,  and  thence 
back  to  his  native  country,  with  a  complete 
index  and  cxv  views  and  drawings,  executed 
on  the  spot,  chiefly  by  himself,  &c.  Wilherms- 
dotf  and  Nuremberg,  1744,  small  folio.  As 
the  author  caused  this  beautiful  work  to  be 
printed  at  his  own  expence,  at  Wilhermsdorf, 
a  village  on  the  river  Zenn,  between  liangen- 
zenn  and  Windsheim,  in  Franconia,  it  never, 
got  into  the  booksellers'  shops,  and  therefore  is 
very  little  known.  Heydt  resided  in  the  Dutch 
Indian  S3ttlements  from  1735  to  1 741,  and  exe- 
cuted most  of  the  drawings  on  the  spot,  by  com- 
mand of  the  governor-general  at  Batavia  ;  the 
rest  he  procured  from  Arcnt  Janson,  a  Dutch 
draftsman;  and  as  the  latter  were  never  before 
engraven,  the  work  is  held  in  high  esteem  among 
connoisseurs.  Professor  Schreber  of  Erlangen 
has  copied  several  of  the  animals  in  his  excel- 
lent work  on  the  mammalia,  and  made  them  the 
foundation  of  his  masterly  descriptions.  liin- 
ching's  Manual  if  eminent  Persons  luho  died  in 
the  eighteenth  Century. — J. 

HEYLIN,  Peter,  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  various  writer  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Burford  in 
Oxfordshire,  in  the  year  1600.  He  was  in- 
structed in  grammar  learning  in  the  free-school 
of  that  place;  and  in  the  year  1613  was  entered 
of  Hart-hall,  now  Hertford  college,  in  the 
university  of  Oxford.  Two  years  afterwards  he 
was  chosen  a  demy  of  Magdalen  college.  While 
at  school  he  had  afforded  evidence  of  abilities 
not  very  common  at  so  early  an  age,  and  also 
some  taste  for  dramatic  poetry  in  ditTerent  exer- 
cises and  compositions,and  particularly  in  a  tragi- 
comedy on  the  wars  and  fate  of  Troy;  and  he 
now  wrote  a  tragedy,  entitled  Spurius,  which 
met  with  such  general  approbation  in  the  society 
to  which  he  belonged,  that  the  president.  Dr. 
Langton,  ordered  it  to  be  acted  in  his  apart- 
ments. In  161 7  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  B.A.  ;  after  which  he  read  cosmographical 
lectures  in  the  common  refectory  of  his  college. 
As  this  was  an  unusual  undertaking,  and  our 
lecturer  was  intimately  conversant  in  that  branch 
of  science,  his  performances  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion to  his  auditors  ;  and  they  recommended  him 
so  strongly  to  his  society,  that  he  was  chosen  a 
fellow  in  the  year  J  6 19.     In  1620  he  proceeded. 
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M.A.  and  in  the  following  year  published  his 
"  Microcosmus,  or  a  Description  of  the  Great 
World,"  quarto,  of  which  his  lectures  were  the 
foundation.  It  was  dedicated  and  presented  to 
prince  Charles,  who  received  it  and  the  author 
very  graciously.  By  the  public  it  was  univer- 
sally approved,  nnd  so  speedily  bought  up,  that 
the  author  was  encouraged  to  print  a  new  edition, 
with  considerable  additions,  in  if)24.  Soon 
afterwards  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  king, 
who  at  first  seeir.ed  much  plca<:cd  with  it;  till, 
meeting  with  a  passage  in  which  the  author 
gave  the  precdcnce  to  the  French  king,  and 
styled  France  the  more  famous  kingdom,  the 
proud  monarch,  forgetting  how  much  the  mea- 
sures of  his  government  had  degraded  both 
himself  and  the  British  nation  in  the  eys  of  all 
Europe,  was  so  highly  offended, that  he  arbitrarily 
•ordered  the  lord-keeper  to  suppress  tlie  book. 
In  order  to  pacify  tiie  king's  wrath,  Heylin  de- 
clared, in  a  letter  to  a  friend  at  court,  that  one 
of  the  passages  complained  of  had  been  ren- 
dered exceptionable  solely  through  an  error  of 
the  printer,  who  had  put  is  instead  of  lu.is;  and 
that  when  he  himself  mentioned  the  precedency 
of  France  before  I'.ngland,  "  besides  that  he;, 
did  not  speak  of  England  as  it  then  stood  aug- 
mented by  Scotland,  he  took  what  he  did  say 
from  Camden  in  his  Kemains."  This  artful 
apology  satisfied  James;  and  Heylin  took  care 
that  the  whole  passage  which  liad  offended  his 
foolisli  pride  should  be  omitted  in  all  subsequent 
impressions  of  the  work.  These  were  succes- 
sively enlarged,  till  it  became  a  considerable 
folio;  in  which  size  several  editions  of  it  have 
since  been  printed,  under  the  title  of  "  Cosmo- 
graphy, in  four  Books;  containing  the  Geogra- 
phy and  History  of  the  whole  World,  and  all 
the  principal  Kingdoms,  Provinces,  Seas,  and 
Isles  thereof." 

In  the  year  1623  Mr.  Heylin  was  admitted 
into  holy  orders;  and  in  1625  he  made  a  short 
tour  to  France,  of  which  lie  published  an  ac- 
count thirty  years  afterwards.  In  1627,  in  the 
warmtii  of  his  zeal  for  supporting  that  suc- 
cession in  the  hierarchy  which  the  church  of 
England  claims  from  the  apostles  and  tlieir  im- 
mediate successors,  he  exposed  himself  to  oblo- 
cjuy  and  suspicion,  by  boldly  maintaining  doc- 
trineswhich  were  novel  in  an  avowed  Protestant. 
For,  in  answering,  f>ro  formn,  upon  those  two 
questions,  nn  eccUsia  iinquam  fuerit  hivisibiUs? 
i.  e.  "  whether  the  church  was  ever  invisible  ?" 
and  an  ecclesia  posiit  errare  ?  or  "  whether  tiie 
church  can  err.'"'  he  determined  both  in  the  nc- 
j»afive.  These  decisions  occasioned  many  to  speak 
of  ]iim  as  a  Papist,  or  at  least  a  favourer  of 


Popery ;  and  that  imputation  received  some 
countenance  from  the  censures  passedon  hini 
by  Dr.  Prldcaux,  the  divinity  professor,  who, 
says  Wood,  "  fell  foul  upon  him,  calling  him 
BellarminianjPontifician,  .md  I  know  not  what." 
To  clear  himself,  however,  from  the  charge  of 
being  popishly  affected,  Mr.  Heylin  took  the 
opportunity,  when  preaching  not  long  afterwards 
before  the  king,  to  declare  vehemently  against 
some  of  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  In  the  year  1628  he  accompanied 
the  earl  of  Dunby,  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain, 
to  the  isle  of  Guernsey,  of  which  his  lordship 
was  governor;  and  upon  his  return  to  England, 
after  a  short  stay,  wrote  an  account  of  his  voyage, 
which  was  afterwards  publislied  with  his  rela- 
tion of  his  excursion  to  France,  above  mentioned. 
During  the  following  year  he  took  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  divinity,  and,  through  the  interest 
of  his  noble  patron,  was  made  one  of  the  chap- 
lains in  ordinary  to  his  majesty.  He  was  now 
in  high  favour  with  Dr.  Laud,  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  on  account  of  the  zeal  which  he  dis- 
played for  the  support  of  the  king's  prerogative,, 
and  the  claims  of  the  clergy;  and  about  this 
time  he  resigned  his  fellowship,  after  he  had 
been  privately  married  almost  two  years:  but 
by  concealing  his  marriage  during  that  period, 
and  retaining  the  profits  of  his  fellowship,  con- 
trary to  the  statutes  of  the  college,  whicli  he 
had  engaged  to  observe  and  maintain,  he  acted 
not  only  unjustifiably,  but  dishonestly.  In  163  r 
Mr.  Heylin  published  his  "  History  of  that 
most  famous  Saint  or  Soldier  of  Jesus  Christ, 
St.  George  of  Cappadocia,  &c."  quarto ;  in 
which  he  has  retained  many  of  those  fictions 
of  the  middle  ages  of  the  church,  from  which 
he  undertook  to  disencumber  it.  To  this 
piece  he  subjoined,  "  The  Institution  of  the 
most  noble  Order  of  St.  George,  named  the 
Garter,  and  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Knights  of 
the  Garter  from  the  first  Institution,  &c."  This 
work  was  graciously  accepted  by  his  majesty, 
to  whom  the  author  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Laud;  and  Mr.  Heylin  soon  received  substan- 
tial marks  of  that  prince's  favour,  being  within 
a  few  months  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Ifemingford  in  Huntingdonshire,  a  prebend 
in  the  collegiate  church  of  Westminster,  and 
the  rich  rectory  of  Houghton  le  Spring,  in 
the  bishopric  of  Durham.  The  last-men- 
tioned preferment,  which  was  then  worth 
about  four  hundred  pounds  a-year,  he  after- 
wards exchanged  for  the  rectory  of  Alresford 
in  Hampshire,  by  the  desire  of  his  majesty,, 
that  he  might  be  more  in  the  neighbourhood  o£ 
the  court. 
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In  the  year  X633  Mr.  Hcylin  was   created 
doctor  of  divinity,  and  on  this  occasion  gave 
fresh  evidence  of  his  zeal  for  supporting  the 
highest  and    most  exorbitant  claims  of   the  ec- 
clesiastical order,    by  the  questions   on  wliich 
he  disputed  in  the  Latin  exercises  for  his  de- 
gree. These  were  :   i.  "  \Vhether    the  church 
hath  authority  in  determining  controversies   of 
faith  ?    2.    Whether   the    church  hath  autho- 
rity   of   interpreting    the    sacred    Scriptures  ? 
3.    Whether    the    church    hath    authority    of 
appointing    rites    and    ceremonies  ?'     Of    all 
which  lie  maintained    the  affirmative.     About 
this    time   Dr.   Heylin   strongly   recommended 
himself  to  bishop  Laud  and  the    court,  by  the 
activity  wliich  he   displayed  in  promoting    the 
prosecution  of   Mr.  Prynne.     By  the  congeni- 
ality of  his  disposition  to  promote   and  defend 
the  most  obnoxious  measures  of  the  court,  he 
also    acquired    the   intimate   friendship   of   the 
attorney-general,  Noy  ;  who  is  said  to  have  im- 
parted to  him  all   the  affairs  of  state,  and   to 
have  consulted  witli  him  on  such  of  his  collec- 
tions as  were  made  a  pretence  for  the  infamous 
imposition  of  ship-money.     In  the  year    1636 
Dr.  Heylin  published  his  "  History  of  tlie  Sab- 
bath ;"  which  he  drew  up  with  the  design   of 
reconciling  the  people   to   the   book  of  sports. 
This    treatise    proved   very   acceptable   to    the 
king,  and  those  of  the  courtiers  who  abetted  all 
his  proceedings  ;    but  it    rendered    the    author 
odious   to  tlie  more  serious  part  of  the  nation, 
and    particularly   to   the  puritans.       He     now 
likewise  published,    "  A  Coal  from    the  Altar  ; 
or,    an    Answer    to    the    Bishop  of  Lincoln's 
Letter  to  the  Vicar  of  Grantham,  against  plac- 
ing the  Communion-Table  in  the  Manner  of  an 
Altar."     To  this  the  bishop.  Dr.  Wilii.ims,  re- 
plied in  the  following  year,  in  a  piece,    entitled 
"  The  Holy  Table,  Name,  and  Thing.'  And 
Heylin  afterwards  published   "  Antidotum  Lin- 
colniense ;  or,    an  Answer  to  a  Book,   entitled 
The  Holy  Tabic,  Name,  and   I  hing."  Bishop 
Williams   was  dean  of  Westminster,    to  which 
chapter   Dr  Heylin    belonged  ;    but  they  were 
men  of  very  different  principles,  and  were  ge- 
nerally upon  ill  terms  with  each  other.     Bishop 
Williams  disapproved  of  the  arbitrary  and  in- 
human  proceedings  of   the  Star-chamber   and 
High-commission  courts,  as  well  as  Laud's  in- 
novations   in   the   churcli,    and    expressed  his 
sentiments  very  freely  on  those  subjects.     By  so 
doing  he  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  king 
and  archbishop,    and,  after   beuig  subjected  to 
harassing  prosecutions,  was  suspended  from  all 
his  offices  and  benefices,    and  committed  pri- 
soner to  the  Tower.     WJiea  he  had  been  thus 


removed  from  the  exercise  of  his  office  as  dean, 
Dr.  Heylin  was  made  treasurer  of  the  church 
of  Westminster,  and  was  also  presented  by  the 
prebendaries,  his  brethren,  to  the  rectory  of 
islip,  near  Oxford.  This  he  exchanged,  in 
1638,  for  that  of  South-Warnborough  in 
Hampshire,  for  which  county  he  was  about  the 
same  time  made  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace.  In  1639  he  was  employed  by  archbi- 
shop Laud  to  translate  the  Scotch  liturgy  into 
Latin ;  and  he  was  also  chosen  by  the  college 
of  Westminster  their  clerk,  to  represent  them 
in  convocation. 

At  this  time  the  popular  and  parliament  party 
was  rapidly  gaining  the  ascendency  ;  and  men 
who    had   distinguished    themselves,    like    Dr. 
Heylin,     by    supporting    the    most  obnoxious 
measures  of  government,  in  church  and  state, 
had  no  little  reason  for  entertaining  apprehen- 
sion on  their  own  account.    To  shelter  himself, 
therefore,    from  the    storm,  our  author  retired 
from  the  metropolis  to  his  parsonage  of  Aires- 
ford  ;    but,  not    thinking    himself    sufficiently 
safe  there,   he    soon    afterwards    withdrev/  to 
Oxford,    where    the  king  then   held  his  head- 
quarters.     When    the    parliament    were     ap- 
prised of  the  step    which  he  had  taken,   they 
voted  him  a  delinquent,  and  dispatched  an  or- 
der to  their  committee  at  Portsmouth    to    se- 
quester  his    estate    and    seize  upon  his  goods. 
In  consequence  of  this  order,    he  was  depriv- 
ed of  his   curious   and  valuable  library,  which 
was  carried  with  his    household   furniture   to 
that    town.     Being  thus  stripped    of  the   pro- 
fits of  his  preferments,  he  would  have  been  re- 
duced to  great  distress,     if  the    king   had  not 
employed    him    to    write    a    periodical   p.iper, 
which  was  published  weekly  at  O.xford,   under 
the  title  of  ''  Mercurius  Aulicus,"  by  which  he 
for  some  time  obtained  a  subsistence.     But  in 
1645,   when  the  king's  affiiirs  were   becoming 
desperate,    and  that  political  performance  was 
no  longer  supported.    Dr.  Heylin   quitted  Ox- 
ford, and  wandered  about  from  place  to  place, 
both  himself  and   family,  suffering  much  from 
his   distressed  circumstances.     For    some  time 
lie  resided  at  Winchester,  till  he  was  forced  to 
remove    upon    the   submission  of  that  city  to 
the  parliament.     In    1648  he  went  to  Minster- 
Lovel   in    Oxfordshire,    the    seat  of  his  elder 
brother,   which  he  farmed  for  the  six  or  seven 
following  years  of  his  nephew,  colonel  Heylin, 
and  spent  there  much  of  his  time  in  writirtg. 
He  now  in  some  measure  recovered  the  pos- 
session  of  his  temporal  estate,    for  which  he 
compounded  with  the  commissioners  at  Gold- 
smiths-hall ;  and,  quitting   his   nephew's  farm, 
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took  up  his  abode  at  Abinj;don  in  Berkshire, 
where  he  employetl  himself  in  compo.-.inj5  se- 
veral treatises,  whieli  he  published  at  different 
times.  Upon  the  rcftoration  of  i<ing  Charles  II. 
he  was  restored  to  nil  his  spiritualities,  and 
certainly  flattered  himself  that  the  political 
part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  late  reign,  and 
bis  subsequent  sufferings,  would  be  means  of 
recommending  him  to  some  very  eininent  dig- 
nity in  the  church.  But,  to  his  great  mortifi- 
cation, his  expectations  were  utterly  disap- 
pointed, and  he  could  obtain  no  higher  prefer- 
ment than  the  sub-deanery  of  ^V  estminster. 
Though  considered  of  some  worth  as  a  party 
writer,  he  was  not  thought  deserving  of  any 
high  ecclesiastical  promotion.  Thisdisippoint- 
ment  appears  to  have  so  far  preyed  upon  his 
mind,  as  to  have  shortened  his  days  ;  for  he 
died  in  1662,  when  in  the  sixty-stcond  year  of 
his  age.  Dr.  Heylin  was  a  man  of  considerable 
learning  and  great  industry.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  numerous  works,  which  arc  not  now 
held  in  much  esteem.  And,  indeed,  he  was  so 
bigotted  and  partial  as  a  writer,  such  a  zealous 
defender  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and 
80  acrimonious  against  those  who  differed  from 
him  in  opinion,  that  his  labours  deserve  no 
better  fate.  Anthony  Wood  says  of  him,  that 
"  in  his  younger  years  he  was  accounted  an  ex- 
cellent poet,  but  very  conceited  and  pragma- 
tical ;  in  his  elder  a  better  historian,  a  noted 
preacher,  and  a  ready  or  e.\temporanean  speaker. 
He  had  a  tenacious  memory  to  a  miracle.  He 
was  a  bold  and  undaunted  man  among  his 
friends  and  foes  (though  of  very  mean  port 
and  presence),  and  therefore  by  some  of  them 
he  was  accounted  too  hi<j;h  and  proud  for  his 
function."  And  he  acknowledges  that  "  in 
some  things  he  was  too  much  a  party  to  be  an 
historian."  According  to  Dr.  Barnard's  rela- 
tion, he  is  entitled  to  praise  for  his  great  gene- 
rosity and  charity.  The  principal  of  his  works, 
not  already  mentioned,  were  the  following : 
"Tlie  History  of  Episcopacy,"  1642,  quarto; 
"  An  Help  to  English  History,"  1641,  octavo; 
*'  Thcologia  Veterum,  or  the  ^um  of  Christian 
Theology  contained  in  the  Creed,  according  to 
ilic  (Jrecks  and  Latins,"  1654,  folio  ;  "  A  short 
View  of  the  Life  and  l?cign  of  King  Charles  I. 
from  his  Birth  to  his  Burial,"  1O58,  octavo; 
'*  An  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church 
of  England,  from  the  first  Preparations  to  it 
made  by  King  Henry  VIII.,  until  the  legal  set- 
tling and  establishing  of  it  under  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth," 1 66 1,  folio  ;  "  Cypriatius  Anglicus,  or 
the  History  of  the  Life  and  Deatli  of  William 
Loud,  Arehbisliop  of  Canterbury,"  1668,  folio; 
and  "  Airius  Kedivivusj  or  the  History  of  the 


Presbyterians,"  1670,  folio.  The  reader  who 
is  curious  to  know  the  subjects  of  the  numerous 
other  pieces  which  he  wrote,  may  find  a  long 
list  of  them  in  the  Blag.  Brltan.  Brit.  Btog. — M. 

HICETAS,  or  Nicetas,  the  Syracusan, 
an  ancient  philosopher  and  astronomer,  who 
flourished  at  an  unknown  period.  He  taught 
that  the  sun  and  the  stars  were  fixed,  and  that 
the  globe  of  the  earth  had  a  rotatory  motion, 
like  a  wheel.  From  a  comparison  of  his  opi- 
nions with  those  of  other  ancient  philosophers, 
Copernicus  appears  to  have  derived  the  first 
hint  of  his  true  system  of  the  universe,  as  we 
have  already  seen  in  the  Life  of  that  astronomer. 
■Diog.  Laert.  lib.  •uiii.  cap.  vii.  Cicero't  Tuic. 
^tait.  lib.  iv. — M. 

HICKES,  George,  a  very  learned  English 
divine,  particularly  in  the  old  northern  lan- 
guages and  antiquities,  and  a  bishop  among  the 
nonjurors,  was  born  at  Newsham  in  York- 
shire, where  his  parents  were  settled  on  a  large 
farm,  in  the  year  1642.  He  was  educated  in 
grammar-learning  at  North-Allerton  in  the 
same  county  ;  and  in  the  year  1659  was  admitted 
a  servitor  at  St.  John's  college,  in  the  university 
of  Oxford.  Soon  after  the  restoration  he  re- 
moved to  Magdalen  college,  where  he  took  his 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1662.  Ashe  was  not  of  a 
statuteable  county  for  a  dcmyship  in  that  insti- 
tution, he  afterwards  removed  to  Magdalen- 
hall  ;  whence,  in  1664,  he  was  elected  a  fellovsr 
of  Lincoln  college.  He  commenced  M.A.. 
in  1665,  and  in  the  following  year  was  ad- 
mitted into  holy  orders.  Hi  now  undertook 
the  office  of  a  tutor  in  his  college,  which 
he  discharged  with  great  diligence  and  increas- 
ing reputation  till  the  year  1673,  when  his 
ill  state  of  healtlt  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  relax,  and  to  try  the  benclit  of  a 
change  of  air.  In  these  circumstances  he  was 
induced  to  accept  an  offer  made  him  by  sir 
George  Wheeler,  who  had  been  one  of  liis 
pupils,  to  accompany  him  in  his  travels.  They 
SJt  out  on  their  tour  in  November,  1673,  visiting 
the  different  provinces  of  France;  but,  after  a 
stay  of  eighteen  months  abroad,  our  author 
parted  from  sir  George,  and  returned  home,  in 
order  to  take  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity. 
While  i\Ir.  Iliekes  was  at  Paris,  where  he  re- 
maiiied  a  considerable  time,  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  Henry  Justell,  who  informed  him, 
in  confidence,  of  the  discovery  which  he  had 
made  of  an  intention  in  the  court  to  revoke  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  and  of  other  political  pro- 
jects ;  and  who  sent  by  him  the  origingl  MS. 
in  Greek  of  the  "  Canoncs  Ecclesia  Univer- 
salis," which  had  been  published  by  his  father, 
to  be   presented  to  the  university  of  Oxford. 
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After  lie  haJ  graduated  in  1675,  ^>^  ^^'-^^  made 
rector  of  St.  Ebbe's  in  Oxford.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  appointed  domestic  chaplain 
to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  whom  he  attended 
to  Scotland  in  1677;  ^^^  "^  ibjS  his  grace, 
being  high-commissioner  there,  sent  him  to  tlie 
English  court,  with  Dr.  Burnet  archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  to  lay  before  the  king  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  in  Scotland.  Within  a  few 
weeks  he  returned  to  his  post  in  the  north, 
and  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Sharpe,  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew's,  he  accepted  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  in  that  university,  hi  1679 
we  find  him  again  in  England,  where  he  entered 
into  the  marriage  state,  and  was  created  doctor 
of  divinity  at  Oxford,  in  consequence  of  the 
chancellor's  letters.  Before  the  expiration  of 
the  year,  the  king  collated  him  to  a  prebend'  in 
the  cathedral-church  of  Worcester  •,  and  in  the 
following  year  Dr.  Sancroft,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of 
Allhallows,  Barking,  near  theTower  of  London; 
soon  after  which  he  resigned  his  fellowship  at 
Lincoln  college.  In  168 1  he  was  made  chap- 
lain in  ordinary  to  the  king,  who,  in  1683,  pro- 
moted him  to  the  deanery  of  Worcester.  Dur- 
ing the  next  year  the  bishopric  of  Bristol  became 
vacant,  which,  it  is  said,  the  king  was  disposed 
to  give  him,  if  he  would  accept  of  it,  and  at  the 
game  time  allow  him  to  hold  his  deanery  i'l 
comme7idam;  but  while  the  matter  was  unde- 
termined the  king  died,  when  an  end  was  put 
to  his  prospect  of  that  or  of  any  other  promo- 
tion :  for  though  his  church  principlts  were 
very  high,  yet  he  had  discovered  too  much  zeal 
against  Popery,  in  some  sermons  which  he  com- 
mitted to  the  prcjs,  to  expect  any  marks  of  fa- 
vour from  king  .Fames  II.  In  1686  he  resigned 
the  vicarage  of  Barking,  and  went  to  reside  on 
liis  deanery,  in  consequence  of  an  offer  by 
the  bishop  of  Worcester  to  give  him  the  rectory 
of  AUchurch,  not  far  from  that  city,  which 
he  accepted. 

Upon  the  revolution  in  1688,  Dr.  Hickes 
having  refused,  with  many  others,  to  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  king  William  and  queen 
Mary,  fell  under  suspension  in  1689,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  benefices  in  the  beginning  of 
ihe  following  year.  Before  he  quitted  posses- 
sion, however,  upon  seeing  it  announced  in  the 
Gazette,  that  the  deanery  of  Worcester  was 
granted  to  Mr.  William  Talbot,  he  immedi- 
ately drew  up  a  claim  of  right  to  it,  directed  to 
all  the  membersof  that  church -,  which,  in  1691, 
he  fixed  up,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  over  the 
great  entrance  into  the  choir.  This  paper  was 
tailed  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  then  secre- 


tary of  state,  "Dr.  Ilickes's  manifesto  against 
the  government,"  and  drew  on  the  author  a 
prosecution  from  the  officers  of  the  crown. 
Expecting  that  such  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
step  which  he  had  taken.  Dr.  Hickes  privately 
withdrew  to  London,  and  lived  in  concealment 
there,  and  in  other  places,  at  home  and  abroad, 
till  the  year  1699,  when  the  lord  high-chan- 
cellerSommerSjOut  of  a  regard  to  his  uncommon 
parts  and  learning,  and  as  an  encouragement 
to  him  in  writing  his  important  Dictionary  of 
the  old  northern  languages,  procured  an  act 
of  council,  by  which  the  attorney-general  was 
ordered  to  enter  a  noli  prosequi  io  all  proceedings 
against  him.  In  the  meantime  he  had  beca 
employed  on  a  commission  attended  with  no 
little  personal  hazard,  by  archbishop  Sancroft 
and  the  other  nonjuring  bishops,  who  had  made 
a  sacrifice  of  their  dignities,  because  they  con- 
ceived themselves  bound  in  conscience  to  main- 
tain the  allegiance  which  they  had  sworn  to 
king  James.  These  prelates,  apprehending  that 
the  episcopal  succession  among  those  who  ad- 
hered to  their  party  was  in  danger  of  being 
broken,  unless  measures  were  adopted  for  its 
continuance,  and  having  agreed  on  the  neces- 
sity of  appointing  new  bishops,  determined  to 
send  Dr.  Hickes  to  France  with  a  list  of  the 
deprived  clergy,  to  consult  king  James  upon  the 
subject.  The  doctor  set  out  on  this  business  in 
the  spring  of  1693,  by  a  circuitous  journey 
through  Holland;  and,  on  his  arrival  at  St.  Ger- 
main's, had  several  audiences  of  the  king,  who 
gave  his  approbation  to  the  scheme  of  appoint- 
ing new  bishops,  and,  most  probably,  nominated 
to  that  office  such  individuals  in  the  list  sent 
from  England  as  were  most  acceptable  to  his 
adherents.  Dr.  Hickes  was  detained  abroad 
some  months  longer  than  he  intended,  by  the 
attack  of  an  ague  and  fever  ;  but  having  at 
length  arrived  in  England,  in  Februiry,  1694, 
the  new  bishops  were  consecrated  on  the  eve  of 
St.  Matthias,  by  the  deprived  bishops,  Dr. 
Lloyd  of  Norwich,  Dr.  rurner,  of  Ely,  and 
Dr.  White  of  Peterborough,  at  the  Rev.  Mr. 
GifF.ird's  house,  in  South-gate.  On  this  occa- 
sion Dr.  Hickes  was  consecrated  suftraganbishop 
of  Thetford,  in  which  dignity  he  continued  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  lived  above 
twenty  years  after  his  consecration,  for  some 
time  much  afflicted  with  the  .stone,  which  prov- 
ed fatal  to  him  in  17  15,  M'hen  in  the  seventy- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Hickes  was  a  man 
of  very  extensive  learning,  and  particularly 
skilled  in  the  old  northern  languages  and  ia 
antiquities,  and  published  valuable  works  on 
these  subjects,  which  will  be  deservedly  held  in 
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estimation,  long  after  his  other  pieces  are  sunk 
into  oblivion.  1  Ic  was  much  conversant  in  the 
writings  of  the  primitive  fathers,  whom  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  expositors  of  scripture  ; 
and  he  made  his  acquaintance  witli  them  sub- 
servient to  his  endeavour  to  prove  the  church 
of  England  perfectly  conformable  to  the  Catho- 
lic church  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  with 
respect  to  constitution,  discipline,  doctrine, 
and  worship.  Of  his  integrity  he  afforded  abun- 
dant evidence,  by  the  sacrifices  to  which  he 
submitted  rather  than  suffer  his  conscience  to  be 
violated ;  and  his  moral  conduct  is  said  to  have 
been  unexceptionable  and  exemplary.  But  that 
he  was  greatly  defective  in  one  essential  branch 
of  the  Christian  temper,  chniity,  and  candour 
towards  those  wlio  difllred  from  him  in  opi- 
nion, is  manifest  from  his  discourses  on  Dr. 
Burnet  and  Dr.  Tillotson,  in  which  he  was  led, 
either  under  the  influence  of  malignity,  or  fa- 
naticism, to  call  the  latter  an  atheist.  The 
principal  of  his  works  were,  "  Institutiones 
Grammaticx     Anglo-Saxonicsc    &   Msso-Go- 


creation  of  the  world  in  six  days.     He  likewise 
composed  hymns.     Fabricius    and     Beausobre 
place    him    among    tlie    manichean    writers  -, 
but  Lardner  has   brought  forwards  satisfactory 
evidence  to  shew,  that  he  neither  was  a  member 
of  that  sect,   nor  held  any  connection  with   it : 
and  that,  if  there  ever  were  people  called  Hkra- 
f/'.Vj-,   who   held  notions   similar  with   those  of 
Manes,    they  could  not   have  borrowed   them 
from  the  Egyptian  Hierax.     According  to  llpr- 
phanius  he  maintained,  that  the  principal  ob- 
ject  of  Christ's    office    and  ministry  was  the 
promulgation  of  a  ueiv  law,  more  severe   and 
perfect  than  that  of  Moses  ;  and  from  hence  he 
concluded,  that  the  use  of  flesh,  wine,  wedlock, 
and  of  other    things  agreeable  to   the  outward 
senses,  which    had  been  permitted    under   the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  was  absolutely  prohibited 
and  abrogated  by  Christ.     At  least  he  held  that 
these  austere  acts  of  self-denial  were  imposed 
upon    all,   who  were  ambitious  of  aspiring  to 
the  highest  summit   of  virtue;  and,  in  confor- 
mity to  this  opinion,    none  were  supposed  by 


thicx"  &:c.  1689,  qu.arto;  "  Antiqua;  Lite-  him  qualified  to  aim  at  this  perfection  of  cha 
raturx  Scptentrionalis  Libri  duo,"  &c.  1705,  racter,  but  virgins,  monks,  continent  persons, 
folio,  which  is  the  author's  master-piece,  and  and  widows.  He  excluded  from  the  kingdom 
held  in  high  estimation  on  the  continent  as  well  of  heaven,  children  who  died  before  they  had 
as  in  this  country  ;  and  three  volumes  of  "  Set-  arrived  to  the  use  of  reason,  and  that  upon  the 
mons,"  the  last  of  which  was  published  after  supposition  that  God  was  bound  to  administer 
the  author's  death,  and  includes  some  pieces  the  rewards  of  futurity  to  those  only  who 
relating  to  schism,  separation,  &c.  Besides  tlic  had  fairly  finished  their  victorious  conflict  with 
above-mentioned,  Dr.  Mickes  wrote  a  multitude  the  body  and  its  lusts.  He  maintained  that 
of  treatises  in  defence  of  himself  and  the  rest  Melchizedec  king  of  Salem  was  the  ifolv 
of  the  non-jurors,  and  their  principles;  in  sup-  Ghost,  and  he  also  denied  the  resurrection  of 
port  of  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  the  body,  expecting  only  a  spiritual  resurrec- 
tion. His  interpretations  of  Scripture  were  al- 
legorical, and  abounded  in  wild  and  idle  fictions. 
It  appears  that  he  had  many  followers  from 
among  the  Egyptian  Ascetics.  He  lived  to  a  great 
age,  being,  according  to  some  accounfs,  up- 
wards of  ninety  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death.     He  retained    his  eye-sight  to  the  last. 


non-reSistance  ;  on  the  dignity  of  the  Christian 
priesthood,  and  of  the  episcopal  order  ;  on  the 
doctrine  of  a  material  sacrifice  in  the  cueharist, 
which  he  strenuously  maintained  ;  on  schism, 
&c.  which  are  now  held  in  little  estimation. 
The  curious  reader  may  find  their  titles  in  the 
iJjV-  P»itiin. — M. 


HIERAX,  or  Hif.racas,    a  learned  Egyp-  not  availing  himself  of  the  help  of  an  amanu 

tian,  whom  Epiphanius  makes  the  founder  ol  a  ensis,  but  \\  riling  out  his  own  works,  and  also 

distinct  class  of  heretics,  called  after  him   Hie-  transcribing  the  works  of  otiiers,  in  a  fjiii;  hand. 

RAcrrrs,  was  a  native  of  Lcnntopolis,  and  flou-  Only  fragments  of  his  writings  are  now  extant, 

rished  about  the  year  302.     His  profession  was  wiiich  may  be  found  in  Epiphatiii  Metres,  l.wii. 

that  of  copying  and  selling  books,  and  he  was  pnssim.     Fabricii    Bibl.     Grac.  vol.  V.  p.  33^. 


intimately  acquainted  wiih  the  Greek  and  Egyp- 
tian languages,  in  both  of  which  lie  was  himself 
an  author.  He  was  also  well  skilled  in  the 
sciences,  particularly  in  medicine  -,  possessed 
great  acuteness  of  mind  ;  and  rendered  himself 
much  respected  by  his  s.tnetity  and  virtue.  He 
had  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  ami  New  Testa- 
ment  by  heart,    and   composed   commentaries 


Caves  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  Sac.  j4iiiih. 
Mosh.  Hist.  Eccl.  Stec.  III.  pat:  II.  cap.  v.  Lard- 
ftcr's  Cted.  vol.  FI.  b.  i.  ch.  l\iii.  sect.  i. — M. 

HIERO  I.  king  of  Syracuse,  succeeded  Jiis 
brother  Gelon,  B.C.  478.  He  is  represented  by 
Dioilorus  as  being  of  a  jealous  and  tyrannical 
character,  which  obliged  his  brother  Polyzelus, 
who  fell   under  his  suspicions,  to  take  refu'^e 


upon  them ;    in  partifiilar,  u  dissertation  on  the    ut  the  court  of  Theron  king  of  Agrigeatum.    A 
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war  between  the  two  kings  was  the  conse- 
quence, which  continued  several  years,  till  it 
•was  ended  by  a  treaty  advantageous  to  Hiero, 
■who  married  the  sister  of  Theroii,  and  restored 
Polyzcliis  to  favour.  After  the  death  of  Theron, 
a  war  broke  out  between  his  son  Thrasideus 
and  Hiero,  which  was  attended  with  the  defeat 
of  the  former,  and  his  abdication  of  the  so- 
vereignty :  the  freed  Agrigentines  thereupon 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Hiero.  This 
prince  fell  into  a  lingering  malady,  the  pains  of 
which  he  diverted  by  the  conversation  of  poets 
and  philosophers,  whom  he  drew  to  his  court 
by  liberal  encouragements.  Pindar  has  ad- 
dressed four  of  his  odes  to  Hiero,  who  was 
a  successful  competitor  in  the  Olympic  and 
Pythian  games.  He  bestows  praise  of  every 
kind  upon  him  with  no  sparing  hand ;  but  the 
applauses  of  this  bard  were  too  venal  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  testimonials.  Simonides  was  induced 
in  his  old  age  to  comply  with  an  invitation 
from  this  prince  ;  and  it  was  his  question 
"  What  is  God  ?"  which  produced  the  poetical 
philosopher's  celebrated  request  of  time  repeat- 
edly doubled,  for  answering  a  query  which 
seemed  more  difficult  the  more  it  was  con- 
sidered. j5i^schylus,  Bacchylides,  and  Epichar- 
jnus,  are  mentioned  as  ornaments  of  his  literary 
circles.  Hiero  died  about  B.C.  467.  Diodorus 
Skill.      Univers.  Hist.      Bayle. — A, 

HIERO  II.  king  of  Syracuse,  was  son  of 
Hicrocles,  a  descendant  from  Gelon.  His 
mother  was  a  female  slave ;  and  his  birth  was 
so  little  welcome  to  his  father,  that  he  is  said 
to  have  been  exposed  in  the  woods,  and  casually 
nourished  for  some  days  with  wild  honey.  This 
circumstance,  regarded  as  a  prodigy,  caused 
him  to  be  brought  hotne  and  carefully  educated. 
The  beauty  of  his  person,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  he  received  instruction  and  ac- 
quired dexterity  in  all  manly  exercises,  distin- 
guislied  him  among  his  companions.  He  was 
initiated  in  arms  under  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus, 
■and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  came  to  be  con- 
sidered 3S  one  of  the  ablest  commanders  in  his 
army.  At  the  same  time,  the  affability  of  liis 
demeanour,  ami  the  equity  and  moderation  of 
his  conduct,  conciliated  the  affections  of  his 
countrymen.  On  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus 
from  Sicily,  Syracuse  became  a  prey  to  factious 
disorder.  Hiero  bc-ing  chosen  by  the  military 
for  one  of  their  two  principal  commanders, 
entered  the  city  with  his  colleague  at  the  head 
of  the  troops,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. To  strengthen  his  i'lterest  among  the 
people  he  married  t'.e  daughter  of  Leptines  a 
person  of  great  authority,  and  committed  the 


domestic  management  to  his  father-in-law, 
while  he  was  absent  in  the  field.  Syracuse  had 
at  tliis  time  a  number  of  mercenaries  in  pay, 
whose  insolent  and  mutinous  spirit  was  the 
source  of  constant  disturbances.  Hiero  got  rid 
of  them  by  a  stratagem  more  dextrous  than 
honourable.  Leading  the  whole  army  against 
the  INIamertines,  a  ferocious  body  of  adven- 
turers who  had  seized  upon  Mess.ma,  he 
formed  two  separate  divisions  of  the  merce- 
naries and  Syracusans,  and  ordered  the  former 
to  attack  the  enemy,"  pretending  that  he  meant 
to  support  them  with  the  latter.  '1  hey  made 
the  onset  with  great  valour,  and  engaged  them- 
selves so  far,  that  when  Hiero  purposely  kept 
back,  they  were  all  cut  to  pieces.  He  supplied 
their  place  by  new  levies  whom  he  inured  to 
exact  discipline,  and  then  gave  the  Mamertines 
a  signal  defeat,  and  made  himself  master  of 
several  cities  in  the  surrounding  country.  On 
account  of  this  success  he  was  unanimously 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Syracuse,  about  B.C. 
265.  When  the  first  war  broke  out  between 
the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  Hiero,  who 
was  extremely  desirous  of  getting  Messana 
into  his  possession,  the  defence  of  which  the  Ro- 
mans had  undertaken  in  favour  of  the  Mamer- 
tines, made  an  alliance  with  Carthage.  While, 
in  conjunction  with  his  allies,  he  was  investing 
Messana,  he  ■was  attacked  by  the  consul  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  and  after  an  obstinate  combat 
received  a  defeat,  which  obliged  him  to  retire 
to  Syracuse.  In  the  next  year  he  was  alarmed 
with  the  presence  of  two  consular  armies  be- 
fore his  capital.  He  averted  the  impending 
ruin  by  offering  terms  of  peace  to  the  Romans,, 
which  were  accepted  ;  and  he  ever  after  conti- 
nued the  steadiest  of  all  the  foreign  friends  of 
the  republic.  For  diis  constancy  he  was  re- 
warded by  a  state  of  almost  uninterrupted, 
tranquillity,  which  rendered  his  long  reign  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  recorded  in  history. 
The  Roman  superiority  in  Sicily  during  the  first 
Punic  war  secured  his  territories  from  molesta- 
tion, and  his  abundant  granaries  were  of  essen-. 
tial  service  to  the  armies  of  the  republic.  Hii 
mild  and  equitable  rule  extinguished  party  ani- 
mosities among  his  people  ;  whilst  his  attention 
to  the  interests  of  agricvilture,  the  great  source 
of  his  revenue,  enabled  hinr  to  patronise  all  the 
arts  by  which  a  nation  is  made  flourishing.  The 
public  works  which  he  undertook  wore  on  a 
scale  of  great  magnificence,  and  wete  directed 
by  that  celebrated  m.ititematician  and  mechanist, 
Archimedes,  who  was  his  subject,  and  it  is 
said,  his  kinsman.  Historians,  who  are  often 
fonder  of  recording  extraordinary  than  useful 
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performances,  liavc  described  at  large  a  pro- 
tligiou-i  galley  built  by  Hiero's  ordtrs,  which 
was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  a 
kind  of  floating  and  fortified  palace,  furnished 
with  every  luxurious  accommodation  then  at- 
tached to  royal  edifices,  and  moved  by  twenty 
banks  of  oars.  Its  vast  bulk  did  not  render  it 
unfit  for  navigation,  since  it  was  finally  present- 
ed by  Iliero  to  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt  in  the 
port  of  Alexandria.  Numerous  fleets  of  trading 
vessels  were  fitted  out  at  Syracuse  and  other 
places  of  his  dominions  to  convey  the  super- 
fluous harvests  of  Sicily  to  other  countries  ; 
and  the  commercial  spirit  in  Hiero  was  fully 
allied  to  the  liberality  of  princely  opulence. 
He  relieved  the  Rhodians  after  a  most  dis- 
astrous earthquake  with  a  hundred  talents  in 
money,  and  other  valuable  donationi.  His  fi- 
delity and  generosity  to  the  Romans,  if  less 
disinterested,  could,  however,  have  been  the 
policy  of  magnanimity  alone.  After  the  fatal 
battle  of  Thrasymenus  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  he  sent  a  fleet  laden  with  provisions  to  the 
port  of  Ostia,  and  directed  his  ambassadors, 
after  condolences  expressed  in  the  most  delicate 
terms,  to  offer  to  the  republic  these,  and  what- 
ever other,  supplies  it  might  stand  in  need  of; 
and  also,  for  the  sake  of  the  augury,  to  request 
its  acceptance  of  a  statue  of  Victory  of  pure 
gold,  weighing  three  hundred  pounds.  The 
senate  was  highly  gratified  with  this  mark  of 
attachment  at  such  a  period,  and  decreed  that 
the  Victory  should  be  placed  in  the  temple  of 
the  Capitoline  Jupiter.  After  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  when  Rome  was  deserted  by  all  her 
other  allies,  Iliero  alone  stood  firm,  and  sufl'er- 
cd  for  his  fidelity  by  the  ravages  made  in  the 
Syracusan  territories  by  the  victorious  Cariha- 
ginians.  He  had  likewise  the  mortification  of 
being  unable  to  prevent  defection  from  the 
Roman  cause  in  his  own  family.  His  son 
Gelon  openly  declared  for  the  Carthaginians, 
and  by  his  influence  among  the  people  would 
probably  have  forced  his  aged  father  to  a  passive 
acquiescence  in  his  measures,  had  he  not  been 
carried  off  by  a  sudden  illness.  The  minority 
of  Gelon's  son  Hicronymus  gave  such  a  pro- 
spect of  future  disturbance,  that  Hiero  had 
formed  a  design  of  restoring  a  free  govern- 
ment to  Syracuse,  and  was  with  difliculty  di- 
verted from  it  by  the  entreaties  of  his  daughter 
Demarata,  who  had  ambitious  views  for  herself 
anil  her  husband.  He  appointed  a  council  of 
fifteen  guardians  for  the  young  king,  and  after 
enjoining  inviolable  fidelity  to  the  treaty  with 
Rome,  he  died  about  B.C.  215,  in  the  ninetieth 
yeax  of  his  age,  and  fiftj-fourth  of  his  reign. 


The  total  ruin  of  his  family,  and  the  subjugation 
of  Syracuse  to  the  Roman  dominion,  speedily 
followed  his  decease.  Livii  Hist,  Polybius. 
Uiiivers.  Hist. — A. 

IIIEROCLES,  a  violent  persecutor  of  tlv: 
Christians  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  a  principal  promoter  of  the  bloody 
scenes  in  which  they  suif^red  during  the  reign 
of  Dioclesian.  was  for  some  time  president  of 
Bithynia,  and  afterwards  governor  of  Alexan- 
dria. In  both  these  situations  he  distinguished 
him.'.flf  by  the  cruelty  of  his  proceedings  against 
tiie  Christians.  But,  not  satisfied  with  oppress- 
ing and  persecuting  them  by  the  abuse  of  that 
power  which  his  stations  conferred  upon  Iiim, 
he  attacked  them  also  with  his  p:n.  Laetantius 
informs  us,  that  at  the  time  when  he  taught 
rhetoric  in  Bitliynia,  and  the  Christians  were 
suffering  under  persecution,  there  were  two 
authors  who  wrote  pieces  with  the  design  of 
exposing  to  ridicule  and  vilifying  the  Christian 
cause.  One  was  a  philosopher,  whose  per- 
formance was  so  wretched  and  contemptible, 
that  soon  after  its  birth  it  sunk  into  oblivion. 
The  other  was  one  of  the  judges,  who,  says  Lae- 
tantius, "  treated  the  same  subject  with  greater 
acutoness.  He  wrote  two  books,  not  against 
the  Christians,  lest  he  should  be  'thought  to 
attack  them  as  an  enemy,  but  addressed  to 
them,  in  the  character  of  their  humane  and 
friendly  adviser.  In  these  books  he  endeavoured 
to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
by  the  contradictions  of  which  he  accused 
them,  &c."  Though  in  the  passage  just  quoted 
the  name  of  the  author  in  question  is  not  given, 
yet  from  what  Laetantius  afterwards  says,  com- 
pared with  the  title  of  the  work  as  given  by 
Euscbius,  there  is  no  reason  to  iloubt  that  the 
author  of  it  was  Ilierocles.  In  this  work,  as 
we  have  mentioned,  he  endeavoured  to  convict 
the  Scriptures  of  falsehood,  by  producing  texts 
which,  he  maintained,  furnished  contradictions 
to  each  other.  He  inveighed  particularly  against 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  the  other  apostles,  for 
hwing  practised  a  fraud,  by  which  mankind 
had  been  deceived  ;  and  yet  he  allowed  tliat 
they  were  rude  anil  illiterate  men,  and  some  of 
them  fishermen  by  trade.  He  affirmed  that 
Christ,  being  banished  by  the  Jews,  collected 
together  a  body  of  nine  thousand  men,  and 
lived  by  plundering  and  robbing  tlie  country. 
And  in  order  to  invalidate  the  tL-stimony  in  his 
favour  deduced  from  the  miracles  which  Christ 
wrought,  and  which  he  ascribed  to  magic,  he 
pretended  to  prove,  that  Apollonius  Tyana'us 
had  performed  still  greater  miracles.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  this  work,  containing  the  comparisju 
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between  Apollonius  and  Christ,  Eusebius  un- 
dertook to  refute,  ^n  his  treatise  against  Hiero- 
cles  ;  but,  as  Cave  justly  observes,  he  executed 
his  task  very  indifferently,  presenting  us  rather 
with  a  cursory  answer  to  Piiilostratus's  Lite  of 
Apollonius,  than  a  direct  reply  to  Hierocles. 
Lactantius  also  wrote  against  him,  but  without 
undertaking  to  enter  into  a  particular  answer  to 
his  work.  For  he  is  so  far  from  following  him 
closely,  that  he  never  answers  directly  any  ob- 
jection transcribed  from  the  work  of  Hierocles. 
His  design  was  to  establish  in  general  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Gospel,  and  to  ruin  those  of 
Paganism  :  and  he  thought  that  this  was  the 
best  method  of  refuting  all  that  the  adversaries 
of  Christianity  had  published  against  it,  or 
might  publish  for  the  future.  Eusebius  relates, 
that  one  day  while  Hierocles  was  presiding  at 
the  trial  of  some  Christians  of  Alexandria,  and 
unjustly  condemning  them  to  death  and  other 
ctuel  punishments,  the  martyr  CEdesius,  trans- 
ported by  a  holy  zeal,  came  up  to  the  tribunal, 
and  struck  the  governor  upon  his  head,  at  the 
same  time  reproaching  him  for  his  infamous 
barbarities.  The  step  which  the  martyr  took 
on  this  occasion,  was  not  a  very  judicious  mode 
of  taming  the  ferociousness  of  the  persecutor, 
and  in  his  own  instance  provoked  the  most  se- 
vere revenge  ;  for  he  was  condemned  to  under- 
go the  most  cruel  tortures,  and  then  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea.  In  the  year  1654,  Dr. 
afterwards  bishop,  Pearson  collected  into  an 
octavo  volume  the  remains  of  Hierocles,  which 
he  published,  with  a  learned  preface,  contain- 
ing a  dissertation  on  the  author  and  his  writings. 
Cavers  Hist.  Lh. vol. I.  sub  Sac.  Arian.  Bayle. — M. 
HIEROCLES,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  of  the 
eclectic  school,  who  flourished  about  the  year 
450,  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  taught 
there  with  great  reputation,  bting  much  ad- 
mired for  the  strength  of  his  mind,  and  the 
readiness  and  beauty  of  his  eloquence.  Having 
made  a  voyage  to  Constantinople,  he  there  ex- 
cited the  resentment  of  the  people  by  his  ad- 
herence to  the  Gentile  superstition,  and  being 
brought  before  a  magistrate,  was  ordered  to  be 
cruelly  scourged.  In  the  midst  of  his  torture, 
receiving  some  of  his  blood  into  his  own  hand, 
he  threw  it  upon  the  face  of  his  judge,  repeat- 
ing the  347th  verse  of  the  ninth  book  of  Ho- 
mer's Odyssey  : 

which  is  thus  rendered  by  Pope : 

Cyclops  !  sir.cc  hu;naa  flesh  has  been  thy  feast. 
Now  ilra:n  this  jicblct,  pntcnt  to  ingest. 

His  erjthusiasm  on  this  occasion  was  sometliing 


similar  with  that  of  (Edesius,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article,  though  he  escaped  tlie  ho- 
nours of  martyrdom.  Being  banished  from 
Constantinople,  he  returned  to  AK-xandria, 
where  lie  v/as  suffered  to  teach  philosophy,  in 
his  former  manner,  to  all  who  chose  to  resort  to 
him.  Of  this  we  are  assured  by  Dainascius,  who 
was  not  wanting  in  his  zeal  for  Gentilism  ;  and 
the  circumstance  is  faiily  considered  by  Lardner 
to  afford  a  proof,  that  the  severities  with  which 
the  Gentile  people,  and  particularly  their  learn- 
ed men  and  philosophers,  were  treated,  were 
not  generally  so  extremely  rigorous  as  has  been 
represented  by  some  modern  unbelievers. '  Hi- 
erocles composed  seven  books  "  Upon  Provi- 
dence," and  "  Fate,"  which  he  inscribed  to  the 
philosopher  Olynipiodorus,  who  by  his  embas- 
sies rendered  considerable  service  to  the  Roman 
empire,  in  the  reigns  of  Honorius  and  Theo- 
dosiuJ  the  younger.  These  books,  however, 
are  nov/  lost,  and  we  only  know  thein  by  the 
extracts  which  are  to  be  found  in  Photius. 
There  are  also  some  fragments  of  other  works 
of  his,  which  are  priiserved  in  Stobseus.  He 
likewise  wrote  "  A  Commentary  upon  the 
Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras,"  which  is  still 
extant.  These  writings  are  all  valuable  and 
useful,  as  they  tend  to  recommend  and  pro- 
mote virtue,  notwithstanding  that,  like  the  la- 
bours of  the  best  Gentile  authors,  they  are 
wanting  in  those  powerful  motives  to  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  which  are  derived  from  Revela- 
tion. The  author  appears  in  them  an  advocate 
for  the  eclectic  philosophy.  He  strenuously 
opposes  those  writers  who  had  maintained  that 
the  opinions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  incon- 
sistent with  each  other ;  and  attempts  to  recon- 
cile their  doctrines  concerning  Providence,  tlie 
origin  of  the  world,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  other  subjects.  He  maintains,  that  Plato 
had  taught  that  the  world  was  created  out  of 
nothing,  and  he  labours  hard  to  prove  this,  but 
not  without  giving  to  the  expressions  of  that 
philosopher  a  sense  very  opposite  to  their  clear 
and  obvious  meaning.  He  appears  himself  to 
have  learned  this  doctrine  from  the  Christian 
writings  ;  and  being  struck  with  the  arguments 
which  oppose  the  existence  of  an  uncreated 
matti-r,  eternal,  and  independent  of  God,  and 
being  also  led  to  adopt  that  idea  of  a  Creator, 
whicji  carries  the  divine  power  and  majesty  to 
the  highest  point ;  he  was  led  to  suppose,  for 
the  honour  of  liis  sect,  that  its  founder  had 
known  God  under  the  idea  of  a  nature,  the 
simple  act  of  whose  will  was  sufficient  (or  the 
formation  of  the  universe.  But  this  hypothesis 
is   so  totally   irrcconcileable   with  what  Plato 
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$ays  in  his  Timsus,  of  mntter's  eternally  co- 
existing with  God,  nnd  liis  supposition  that  the 
architect  of  the  world  fqrmed  it  out  of  a  mass 
of  pre-existent  matter,  that  little  confidence 
can  be  placed  in  the  representation  which  Hi- 
erock'S  gives  of  the  opinions  of  Plato,  and  in- 
deed of  other  ancient  philosophers.  Hierocles 
entered  into  tlie  marriage  state,  chiefly,  it  is 
said,  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  country,  that 
by  having  children  he  might  contribute  to  its 
permanence  and  prosperity.  He  is  represented 
as  entertaining  a  persuasion,  with  the  other 
most  famous  I'latonists,  that  these  motives  con- 
stituted the  just  rules  and  true  bounds  of  mar- 
riage ;  and  that  whatever  went  beyond  these 
limits  was  an  irregularity,  or,  at  least,  a  liberty 
which  wise  men  ought  not  to  allow  themselves. 
Among  the  most  esteemed  editions  of  the  re- 
mains of  Hierocles,  are  that  published  at  Lon- 
don, in  1673,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  con- 
taining the  whole  of  his  pieces  now  extant,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  with  prolegomena,  notes,  &c. 
by  Pearson,  Meric  Casaubon,  Theodore  Marcil- 
lus,  &c.  ;  the  Cambridge  edition  of  "  The 
Commentary  on  the  Golden  Verses,"  and  the 
books  "  On  Providence  and  Fate,"  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  1709,  octavo,  wi^h  the  notes  of 
Peter  Needham  ;  and  the  London  edition  of 
"  The  Com.mcntary  on  the  Golden  Verses,"  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  1742,  octavo.  Suidas.  Fa- 
bricii  Bill.  Gr.ec.  voL  I.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xii.  Bayte. 
Enfuld'i  Hist.  Phil.  vol.  II.  ch.  ii.  sec.  tv. 
Larcliur't  Jcujish  and  Heathen  Test,  vol,  IV. 
ch.  /(>.— M. 

HiERON'YiVIUS,  see  Jerome. 

HIGDEN,  Ralph,  one  of  the  English  chro- 
niclers, was  a  monk  of  St.  Werburg's  in 
Chester,  where  he  died  aged  in  1377.  He  was 
the  author  of  an  historical  compilation,  entitled 
"  Polychronicon,"  originally  written  in  Latin, 
but  translated  by  Jolin  dc  Trcvisa  into  English, 
and  printed  by  Caxton.  It  is  in  seven  books, 
and  extends  from  the  creation  to  the  year  13  ^7. 
Tiie  author  makes  no  scruple  of  copying  the 
works  of  others,  and  the  only  original  matter 
is  in  tlie  last  book.  He  is  valuable  as  having 
preserved  several  documents  relative  to  the 
times  of  the  ancient  Hritons  and  Saxons,  from 
chronicles  now  lost;  hence  he  is  often  cited  as 
an  original  author.  The  best  edition  of  Hig- 
dcn's  Polychronicon  is  that  of  1642,  folio. 
J^ickolson's  llistor.  Library. — A. 

HIGHMORE,  Nathaniel,  a  physician 
and  anatomist,  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  same 
name,  was  born  in  16 13,  at  Fordingbridge  in 
Hants.  He  was  elected  in  1^^132  a  schol.ir  of 
Trinity  collcjjc,  Oxford ;   and  entering  on  the 


physic  line,  took  his  degree  of'IM.  D.  in  1642. 
lie  then  went  into  the  country,  and  settled  at 
Sherbourn  in  Dorsetshire,  where  he  became 
eminent  in  the  practice  of  the  profession.  Irfe 
died  in  1685,  and  was  buried  at  Candle-purse 
in  that  county,  of  which  place  liis  father  had 
been  rector.  Dr.  LJighmore  was  one  of  that 
school  of  English  anatomists,  who,  following 
the  illustrious  example  of  Han-ey,  improved 
the  science  by  their  researches  and  reasonings, 
though  with  little  opportunity  for  dissection. 
His  principal  v.'ork  on  this  subject  is  "  Corporis 
Humani  Disquisitio  Anatomica,"  folio,  Hag. 
1651,  but  said  to  have  been  written  eight  years 
sooner.  The  anatomical  descriptions  in  this, 
piece  are  brief  and  simple,  the  reasonings  co- 
pious. The  figures  are  chiefly  copied  from 
Vesalius.  The  author's  name  has  remained  at- 
tached to  several  discoveries  not  strictly  his,  as 
that  of  the  antrum  maxillare,  of  which  he  ob- 
tained a  view  from  an  extracted  tooth,  which 
suggested  the  operation  of  piercing  into  it  from 
the  jaw,  practised  by  Cowper.  Another  work 
of  Highmore's  is  "  The  History  of  Generation," 
octavo,  1651,  which  has  some  good  figures  of 
the  embryo  in  the  incubated  egg.  He  supports 
in  it  a  nction  of  indestructible  atoms  in  the  ani- 
mal frame,  somewhat  resembling  the  organical 
molecules  of  Buffbn.  He  also  attempts  to  ex- 
plain the  cure  of  wounds  from  sympathy.  In 
the  practice  of  physic  he  wrote  "  Exercitationes 
dux  :  L  de  Passione  Hysterica  •,  II.  de  Hypo- 
chondriaca  Aftectione,"  1660,  I2mb.  These 
abound  with  physiological  remarks  and  hypo- 
theses, some  of  them  ingenious  and  solid.  Dr. 
Willis  having  attacked  some  of  his  opinions,  he 
printed,  in  1670,  "  Epistola  Responsoria  ad 
T.  Willis."  Jf cod's  Atk.  Oxen.  Hal/en  Bibl. 
Anat.  bf  Med.— A. 

HILARION,  a  saint  in  the  Roman  calendar, 
and  tlie  first  institutor  of  monkery  in  Palestine, 
was  born  at  Thebate,  or  Thabate,  a  little  town 
not  far  from  Gaza,  about  the  year  291.  His 
parents,  who  were  Pagans,  having  sent  him  to 
pursue  his  studies  at  Alexandria,  he  there  be- 
came a  convert  to  the  Christian  religion.  As, 
however,  lie  possessed  a  fanatical  spirit,  the 
high  praises  which  he  heard  incessantly  bestowed 
on  St.  Anthony,  who  had  lately  instituted  the 
monastic  life  in  the  Egyptian  deserts,  where  he 
then  resided,  inspired  liim  with  an  ardent  desire 
of  imitating  the  example  of  that  cenobite.  With 
this  design  he  sought  him  out  in  his  solitude, 
and  was  initiated  by  him  in  the  principles  and 
discipline  of  his  superstitiou.'i  institutions.  Af- 
terwards he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
with  the  resolution  cf  practising  ti:e  lessons  of- 
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his  master  in  some  place  of  solitary  retirement. 
Pinding  his  parents  dead,  he  distributed  all  his 
property  among  the  poor,  and  withdrew  into  a 
desert ;  where  he  passed  his  time  in  solitude 
and  devotion,  and  acquired  a  high  character  for 
piety  and  sanctity,  by  the  absurd  austerities  to 
which  he  submitted.  The  number  of  h's  dis- 
ciples soon  became  numerous,  whom  he  distri- 
buted into  different  establishments  throughout 
Palestine  and  Syria,  over  which  he  exercised  a 
superintendence,  visiting  each  of  them  at  least 
once  every  year.  Afterwards  he  visited  the 
•islands  of  Sicily  and  Cyprus,  in  the  latter  of 
which  he  died  in  371,  when  he  had  completed 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  We  insert  not 
liis  name  in  our  biographical  list  to  do  any 
honour  to  his  memory,  but  only  in  conformity 
with  our  practice  of  making  some  mention  of 
all  founders  of  sects,  and  of  celebrated  institu- 
tions, whether  of  a  beneficial  or  mischievous 
tendency.     A/oriri. — M. 

HILARY,  or  Hilarios,  pope,  who  is  also 
denominated  a  saint,  is  said  in  the  Pontificals 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Sardinia.  While  he 
was  only  a  deacon,  he  was  sent,  with  the  cha- 
T.icter  of  pope  Leo's  legate  a  la/ert,  to  assist  at 
the  general  council  summoned  to  meet  at 
Ephesus  in  the  year  449,  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  on  the  questions  at  issue  between 
Eutvches  and  Flavianus  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. In  that  council  he  embraced  the  in- 
terests of  Flavianus,  and  protested,  with  great 
•firmness  and  intrepidity,  against  tlie  sentence 
•of  his  deposition.  Upon  witnessing  the  cruel 
treatment  which  was  shewn  towards  that  pa- 
triarch, and  the  prelates  who  adhered  to  his 
cause,  he  became  alarmed  for  his  own  safety, 
and,  withdrawing  unexpectedly  from  Ephesus, 
by  travelling  only  in  the  night,  and  along  un- 
frequented roads,  he,  with  some  diihculty, 
escaped  beyond  the  reach  of  Dioscorus,  who 
presided  at  the  council.  Afterwards  he  was 
made  archdeacon  of  the  Roman  cliurch  ;  and 
from  that  station,  upon  the  death  of  Leo  in 
461,  was  elevated  to  the  papal  dignity.  No 
sooner  was  he  ordained,  than  he  devoted  his 
principal  care  to  the  extension  of  the  power 
and  authority  of  tiie  Roman  see.  In  this  de- 
sign he  met  witli  considerable  success,  particu- 
larly in  his  intrigues  with  the  prelates  of  the 
Galilean  church.  Those  prelates  were  engaged 
in  disputes  with  each  other  concerning  the  ex- 
tent of  their  spiritual  jurisdictions,  and  on  other 
topics,  for  an  account  of  which  we  must  refer 
to  the  ecclesiastical  historians  of  the  times. 
Actuated  by  their  resentments,  and  ambitious 
■views,  instead  of  terminating  their  differences 


among  themselves,  the  contending  parties  had 
recourse  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  knowing  the 
great  influence  in  ecclesiastical  matters  which, 
on  account  of  his  rank,  he  possessed  at  the 
imperial  court,  and  striving  which  should,  by 
the  most  servile  submission,  engage  his  protec- 
tion and  favour.  Of  this  circumstance  Hilary 
was  not  slow  in  taking  advantage ;  and  by  his 
letters  and  negociations  brought  them  into  a 
disposition  to  yield  a  ready  obedience  to  the  in- 
junctions of  the  apostolical  see.  In  the  year 
462  he  held  a  council  at  Rome,  consisting  of 
bishops  who  were  entirely  at  his  devotion,  who 
enacted  such  decrees  as  he  was  pleased  to  sug- 
gest to  them,  and  drew  up  a  bt>dy  of  regula- 
tions coHcerning  the  discipline  of  the  Gallican 
church,  which  appear  to  have  met  with  no  op- 
position, but  to  have  been  punctually  executed. 
"  So  that  it  was  the  ambition  of  the  bishops," 
says  Dupin,  "which  gave  the  pope  an  oppor- 
tunity of  eitending  his  own  authority  every 
day,  and  making  them  entirely  dependent  upon 
him,  by  favouring  the  pretensions  sometimes  of 
one,  and  sometimes  of  another."  In  the  year 
465  an  opportunity  ofi'ercd  of  attempting  to 
extend  the  papal  authority  over  the  churches  of 
Spain.  Some  bishops  of  that  country,  thinking 
that  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  would 
add  great  weight  to  theirs,  in  procuring  sub- 
mis.^ion  to  some  of  their  decrees,  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  Wiite  to  Hilary  synodal  letters, 
entreating  the  sanction  of  his  approbation,  and 
asking  his  advice  on  other  matters.  '1  hese 
letters  he  read  to  a  council  assembled  in  the 
saiTie  year  at  Rome,  which  assumed  the  power 
of  abrogating  the  decrees  of  the  Spanish  bi- 
shops ;  and  the  pope  sent  a  sub-deacon  into 
Spain,  to  see  that  his  pleasure  on  the  point  in 
question  should  be  carried  into  execution.  We 
arc  not  informed,  however,  wiiat  was  the  result 
of  that  legation.  In  their  letters  to  the  pope, 
the  Spanisli  prelates  had  been  induced  to  express 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  apostolic  see,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  bishop  of  Rome  for  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  "  whose  primacy  ought  to 
be  loved  and  feared  by  all."  In  the  year  467, 
Hilary  signalised  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith, 
by  opposing  a  design  of  the  new  emperor 
Anthemius,  to  grant  leave  to  the  various  sects 
of  Christians  to  assemble  publicly  by  themselves, 
to  own  openly  the  doctrmcs  which  they  held, 
and  to  serve  God  in  the  manner  which  they 
believed  to  be  the  most  agreeable  to  him.  'I  his 
getierous  design  was  suggested  to  the  emperor 
by  one  Philotheus,  a  favourite  of  his,  wlio 
himself  professed  the  doctrine  of  the  Alacedo- 
riia'is.     But  the  pope,  to  whose  authority  suth 
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a  measure  must  ultimately  have  proved  fatal, 
bv  his  bold  interference  obliged  the  emperor  to 
relinquish  his  design,  and  to  take  an  oath  that 
he  would  suffer  no  schismatical  assemblies  to 
be  held  at  Rome.  Hilary  died  in  the  year  last 
mentioned,  having  filled  the  papal  chair  five 
years  and  nearly  ten  montlis.  Twelve  of  his 
"  Letters,"  which  are  written  with  perspicuity 
and  elegance,  may  be  found  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  "  Collect.  Concil."  Plutina  de 
Fit.  Pont.  Cav/s  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  Sac. 
Nest.    Dufiin.    Afortri.    Bower. — M. 

HILARY,  a  celebrated  bishop  of  Poitiers 
in  the  fourth  century,  who  is  also  honoured 
with  the  title  of  saint,  was  descended  from 
parents  of  rank  and  opulence,  and  born  at 
Poitiers,  the  principal  city  in  the  French  pro- 
vince of  Poitou  J  but  in  what  year  is  unknown. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Heathen  religion, 
which  was  professed  by  his  parents,  and  was 
carefully  instructed  in  the  different  branches 
of  profane  literature.  Such  was  his  proficiency 
in  his  studies,  that  wliile  yet  a  young  man  he 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  learned 
persons  of  his  time.  Having  settled  in  the 
world,  he  took  to  himself  a  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  one  daughter,  whom  he  carefully  trained 
up  in  the  principles  of  piety  and  virtue.  We 
have  no  account  how  he  was  principally  em- 
ployed in  the  former  part  of  his  life  •,  but  it 
appears  that  he  devoted  much  of  his  leisure 
time  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  by  in- 
creasing his  stores  of  useful  and  ornamental 
science.  In  the  course  of  his  enquiries  and 
reflections,  he  was  sensibly  struck  with  the  ab- 
surdity and  folly  of  the  religious  system  in 
which  he  had  been  nurtured,  and  by  degrees 
began  to  entertain  rational,  though  imperfect, 
conceptions  of  the  sole  Maker  and  Governor  of 
the  universe,  and  the  future  destination  of  man- 
kind ;  which  he  completed  by  being  liappily 
led  to  the  perusal  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
scriptures.  'I  he  study  of  these  writings  in- 
duced him  to  declare  himself  a  convert  to 
Christianity  ;  and  after  being  carefully  instructed 
in  the  doctrines  of  Catholic  belief,  he  was  bap- 
tised, as  v/erc  also  his  wife  and  daughter,  who 
renounced  Heathenism  at  the  same  time  with 
himself.  From  the  time  of  his  being  received 
into  the  Christi.in  church,  Hilary  displayed  un- 
common strictness  in  his  moral  conduct,  and  a 
most  .studied  obedience  to  the  rules  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline.  A  considerable  part  of  his 
time  he  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  others  in 
the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  above 
all,  in  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  faith,  to  the 
interests  of  whicli  he  was  so  zealously  attached, 


that  he  would  not  converse  or  eat  with  those 
who  we»e  the  enemies  of  orthodoxy,  nor  even 
so  much  as  return  their  salutes  when  he  met 
them.  By  this  behaviour  and  cor.duct  Hilary 
rendered  himself  so  popular  among  the  citizeno 
of  Poitiers,  that  upon  a  vacancy  taking  place 
in  the  see  of  that  city,  he  was,  at  their  unani- 
mous and  importunate  desire,  raised  to  that 
dignity.  Baronius  places  this  event  in  tlie  year 
356  ;  though  Cave  thinks  that  he  had  no  reason 
for  that  date,  but  his  own  conjecture,  and  that 
Hilary  was  made  bishop  some  years  sooner. 
At  the  time  of  his  election  his  wife  was  living, 
with  whom  he  cohabited  till  her  death,  the 
church  being  at  that  time  a  stranger  to  tlie  ab- 
surd and  mischievous  tenet  relative  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  celibacy  in  the  clergy.  No  sooner 
had  he  entered  on  his  episcopal  oflice,  than  he 
displayed  unwearied  diligence  in  the  discharge 
of  the  pastoral  duties,  and  also  distinguished 
himself,  on  every  occasion  which  offered,  as  a 
most  zealous  champion  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
orthodox  creed. 

At  tliis  time  the  principles  of  Arius  were 
gaining  ground  in  France,  under  the  protection 
of  the  emperor  Constantius,  who  was  warmly 
attaclied  to  tliem.  In  different  councils  held  ac 
Aries,  in  353,  and  at  Milan,  in  355,  through 
the  weight  of  the  imperial  influence  their  par- 
tisans prevailed,  and  the  v.-estern  churches  joined 
tiieir  verdict  to  that  of  the  eastern,  in  passing 
a  sentence  of  condemnation  on  Atlianasius.  In 
those  councils,  likewise,  persecuting  decrees 
were  enacted  against  the  adherents  to  that  or- 
thodox prelate ;  after  which,  many  of  the 
bishops  \\ho  refused  to  subscribe  to  his  con- 
demnation, were,  by  the  emperor's  orders,  sent 
into  banishment.  These  rigorous  and  violent 
proceedings  awakened  the  zeal  and  spirit  of 
Hilary,  who  addressed  to  the  emperor  a  bold 
remonstrance  on  the  subject  \  which  would  not 
improbably  have  been  followed  by  his  imme- 
diate exile,  had  not  the  critical  situation  of 
tilings  in  France,  which  was  at  that  time  m- 
vadcd  by  the  barbarous  Germans,  tendered  it 
impohtical  to  exasperate  the  country  by  such  a 
measure.  It  even  proved  the  occasion  of  an 
edict  which  tentled  in  some  measure  to  soften 
the  harclslups  to  which  the  orthoilox  bishops 
were  subjected,  by  prohibiting  their  vexatious 
prosecutions  before  the  secular  magistrates,  at 
the  wanton  caprice  of  their  enemies.  IJuc 
Hilary's  zeal  was  not  displayed  merely  in  this 
remonstrance  to  the  emperor.  Full  of  resent- 
ment against  those  French  prelates  who  liad 
subscribed  to  the  proceedings  at  Aries  and 
Milan,  in  concurrence  with  the  Frcncii  Catholic 
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bishops   he   took   a   step,    which    betrayed   an 
equal  spirit  of  intolerance,  as  far  as  their  power 
extended,    with  that  shewn  by  the  Arians   to- 
wards the  orthodox.     For  they  entered  into   a 
resolution    to  break  off  all    Christian   commu- 
nion   with   Saturninus   bishop    of    Aries,    and 
with  Ursacius  and  Valens,  who  had  been  prin- 
cipally active   in   promoting  the   Arian   cause, 
declaring  themselves  willing  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  reit  of  the   party   upon  their  repentance. 
This  measure  stimulated  Saturninus  to  revenge  ; 
and  with  this  view,  by  his  interest  at  court  he 
procured  an  edict  for  a  council  to  be  assembled 
at  Bezlers,  in  the  year   356,  in  order  to  take 
cognizance   of    this    schism    in    the    Galilean 
church.      At  this  council  Hilary  attended,  and 
after  presenting  his  state  of  the  case,  desired 
that  matters  of  faith  might  be  the  first  subjects 
of    discussion,    declaring    himself    prepared   to 
convict  Saturninus,  Ursacius,  and  Valence,  of 
heresy.  His  proposition,  Iiowever,  was  rejected; 
and  the  council,  which  was  principally  composed 
of  the  party  of  Saturninus,  or  of  prelates  who 
were  disposed  to  connive  at  any  measures  which 
liad  the  countenance  of  the  civil  power,  passed 
a  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  Hilary.     As 
soon  as  this  sentence  was  notified  to  the  em- 
peror, he  issued  out  an  order  for  the  banish- 
ment of  our  prelate ;    and  that  he   might    be 
removed  far  enough  from  his  connections,  di- 
rected   that  he   should   be   sent   into  Phrygia. 
Hilary,  however,  was  not  deposed  from  his  see, 
and  was  allowed  time  to  settle  his  affairs  be- 
fore the  sentence  against  him  was  carried  into 
execution.     Availing  himself  of  this  indulgence, 
he  arranged   the   concerns  of  his  church,   the 
government  of  which  he  committed  to  the  cai-e 
of  his  presbyters,    and  then  departed    to    the 
place  of  his  exile. 

In  Phrygia,  Hilary  employed  himself  on  the 
composition  of  various  works  in  defence  of 
the  cause  for  which  he  was  a  sufferer,  and  is 
said,  by  some  authors,  to  have  written  his 
twelve  books  "  concerning  the  Irinity,"  which 
have  been  highly  prized  by  the  orthodox  world. 
But  Dupin  has  otl'cred  satisfactory  reasons  to 
shew,  that  these  books  must  have  been  written 
before  his  banishment.  Among  other  pieces 
which  he  wrote  during  his  exile,  was  his  trea- 
tise "  de  Synodis,"  which  he  sent  to  the  bishops 
of  his  party  in  France,  to  inform  them  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Eastern  bishops  concerning  the 
'1  rinity,  and  of  their  manner  of  holding  coua- 
cils  ;  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  exhorting  them 
to  stedfastness  in  support  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
at  the  western  council  which  was  to  he  held  at 
Ariminum.    This  treatise  was  composed  after 


the  meeting  of  the  council  of  Ancyrn,  held  in 

358,  and  before  the  councils  of  Ariminum  and 
Seleucia,  or  towards  the  beginning  of  the  year 

359.  When  Hilary  had  continued  rather  longer 
than  three  years  in  his  place  of  exile,  he  was 
summoned    by  the   imperial   officers  to    attend 
the  council  of  Seleucia,  which  assembled  in  the 
year  last  mentioned,  and  wa.s  furnished  with  a 
safe  conduct,  and  the  necessary  accommodations 
for  his  journey.     In   that  council,  after  vindi- 
cating the  Galilean  bishops  from  the  imputation 
of    Sabellianism,    which    had    been    preferred 
against  them  by  the  Arians,  he  was  permitted 
to  take  his  place,  and  for  some  time  assisted  at 
their  deliberations,    strenuously  defending   the 
Athanasian   doctrine  of  the  Son's  consubstan- 
tiality,  against  its  different  opponents.    Finding, 
however,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  council 
was   decidedly   Arian,    he    withdrew   from    its 
sessions  ;  but  continued  at  Seleucia  till  its  dis- 
solution, when  he  followed  the  deputies  of  the 
council  to  Constantinople.     Upon  his  arrival  at 
court,  deeply  sensible  of  the  perilous  crisis  to 
which  the  Catholic  doctrine  was  exposed,  when 
unsanctioned  by  the  influence  of  the  civil  power, 
he  delivered  in  a  petition  to  the  emperor,  en- 
treating for  liberty  to  come  into  his  presence, 
where  he  was  desirous  of  maintaining  the  true 
faith,  against  any  opponents  who  might  be  ap- 
pointed to  enter  the  lists  with  him.     It  does 
not  appear,  however,    that  he  met  with  any 
success  in  this  application  ;  and  the  Arian  party, 
suspecting  that  the  effects  of  his  zeal,  intrepi- 
dity, and  diligence,    might   prove  injurious   to 
their   cause  at  Constantinople,    persuaded  the 
emperor  to  suffer  him  to   return  to  France,  yet 
without   formally   repealing  the   order  for  his 
banishment.     On  his  way  home,    Hilary  held 
conferences  with  the  Catholic  bishops  in  Illy- 
ricum  and  Italy,  confirming  them  in  their  prin- 
ciples,   and   exhorting    their   flocks   steadily   to 
resist  the  seductions  of  their  adversaries.     He 
arrived  at  Poitiers  in  the  year  360,  where  he 
was  received  with  the  strongest  expressions  of 
joy  and  satisfaction,  and  applied  himself  with 
renewed  zeal  and  vigour  to  the  discharge  of  his 
episcopal  functions.     At   this  time  the  greater 
number  of   the  French    bishops   had    exposed 
themselves  to  the  charge  of  favouring  tlie  Arian 
cause,    by  liaving   been   induced  to  give   their 
approbation  to  the  transactions  of  the  council 
of    Ariminum.      This   conduct   of   theirs  was 
highly  resented  by  some  of  their  brethren,  who 
adhered  steadily  to  the  interests  of  Athanasius  ; 
and  the  consequences  were,  quarrels  and  divi- 
sions between  the  respective   parties,  who  re- 
fused to  converse  or  communicate  witli  caclj 
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other.  Upon  the  accession  of  the  emperor 
Julian,  W'lien  both  parties  were  treated  with 
equal  indifference  by  the  civil  power,  and  left 
to  terminate  their  quarrels  among  themselves, 
Hilary,  and  his  orthodox  brethren,  conceived 
that  a  favourable  opportunity  offered  itself  for 
regaining  their  lost  ascendancy,  and  for  opposing 
barriers  to  the  progress  of  Arianism,  by  col- 
lecting the  sense  of  the  French  prelates,  as- 
sembled in  different  national  synods.  Accord- 
ingly, they  procured  such  synods  to  be  convened 
in  several  parts  of  France,  in  which  matters 
were  conducted  with  such  skill  and  dexterity, 
that  almost  all  the  bishops  who  had  given  their 
sanction  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Ari- 
minum,  were  induced  to  revoke  their  former 
subscriptions ;  and,  upon  their  professions  of 
repentance,  were  reunited  to  the  Catholic  com- 
munion. In  these  synods,  likewise,  all  bishops 
were  pronounced  excommunicated,  who  should 
dissent  from  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  Niccne 
fathers,  and  countenance,  in  any  respect,  the 
heresies  either  of  Sabellius  or  Arius.  The  only 
person  who  made  any  considerable  opposition 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  party,  was 
Saturninus,  bishop  of  Aries,  who,  through  the 
uifluence  of  Hilary,  was  excommunicated. 

So  great,  Jiowcver,  was  Hilary's  zeal  for  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  that  his  exertions  in  pro- 
moting it,  and  in  exciting  persecution  against 
the  Arians,  were  not  contiued  to  France,  but 
extended  also  to  Italy.  Auxentius,  bishop  of 
Milan,  was  one  of  the  prelates  of  that  country 
against  whom  the  rigid  Catholics  had  fulmi- 
nated their  anathemas,  on  account  of  his  dis- 
senting from  their  Shibboleth.  They  had  like- 
wise assun)ed  the  power  of  deposing  him  from 
his  dignity  ;  but  by  means  of  his  interest  with 
the  emperor  Valcntinian,  he  had  obtained  an 
edict  which  secured  to  him  the  quiet  possession 
of  his  see.  When  that  prince  came  to  Alilan, 
about  the  year  364,  Hilary  waited  upon  him, 
and  accused  Auxentius  of  being  an  enemy  to 
Christ,  anil  a  blasphemer.  In  consequence  of 
these  charges,  a  day  was  appointed  by  the 
emperor  for  an  investigation  into  their  truth  j 
when  Auxentius  made  such  a  declaration  of  his 
principles,  as  was  satisfactory  to  the  emperor 
and  the  people  of  Milan,  who,  as  a  proof  that 
tliey  considered  him  to  have  been  unjustly  ac- 
custd,  joined  with  him  in  communion  Highly 
mortified  at  this  result  of  the  business,  Hilary 
accused  Auxentius  as  a  prevaricator  and  hypo- 
crite, who,  in  the  declaration  wl.ich  he  had 
made,  had  mocked  both  God  rnd  man  ;  but 
his  virulence  tended  only  to  excite  the  emperor's 
resentment  against  huntclf,  and  he  was  ordered 
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to  depart  from  Milan,  as  a  disturber  of  the 
peace  of  the  church.  He  died  at  Poitiers,  most 
probably  in  tlie  year  367.  Hilary  was  a  man 
of  considerable  abilities  and  penetration,  and 
well  conversant  in  the  learning  of  the  times. 
His  skill  in  languages,  indeed,  was  not  exten- 
sive, since  it  appears  that  he  had  little  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrew,  and  that  he  never  at- 
tained any  accuracy  and  perfection  in  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greek.  He  principally 
applied  himself  to  theological  studies,  and  reli- 
gious controversy,  in  which  he  acquired  a  high 
reputation  for  skill  and  dexterity,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  first  among  the  Latins  who  under- 
took to  publish  explanations  and  defences  of 
the  Catholic  faith.  His  piety  was  sincere  and 
ardent,  his  moral  character  strictly  virtuous  and 
exemplary,  and  his  zeal  in  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  cause  of  truth,  indefatigable  and  un- 
daunted ;  but  yet  his  conduct  was  marked  by  a 
very  blameable  degree  of  bigotry  and  intoler- 
ance. It  is  true,  that  when  his  party  was 
cruelly  oppressed  by  the  Arians,  he  could  plead 
eloquently  in  favour  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  forcibly  shew  the  incongruity  of  a  perse- 
cuting spirit  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
but  that  afterwards  he  was  not  scrupulous  in 
sinning  against  the  principles  for  which  he  then 
pleaded,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  lan- 
guage of  his  writings  against  the  Arians,  his 
open  declarations  that  he  and  the  Catholics 
would  maintain  no  peace  with  any  of  that 
party,  and  his  behaviour  in  the  cases  of  Satur- 
ninus and  Auxentius.  The  style  of  his  writings, 
like  the  genius  of  the  French  language  at  that 
time,  is  turgid  and  lofty  ;  his  phrases  often 
affected,  and  often  barbarous  ;  and  he  abounds 
in  figures  and  antitheses-  His  periods  are  also 
frequently  long  and  intricate,  which  renders 
]>im  every-wherc  obscure,  and  almost  unintel- 
ligible in  some  places.  The  following  is  a  Hit 
of  such  remains  of  Hilary,  as  are  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  genuine  :  "  De  Trinitate, 
Lib.  XII ;"  " AdversusConstantlnum, Vita  Func- 
tum.  Lib. ;''  "  Ad  Eundem,  Lib.  II ;"  "  Adver- 
sus  Auxentium  &  Arianos,  Lib.  cui  Subjungitur 
Auxentii  ad  Imp.  Lib.  ;"  "  De  Synodis,  ad- 
versus  Arianos  ;'  "  Fragmcnta  ex  Operc  Ilis- 
torico  de  Synodis,  Lib.  II  ;"  "  Comn.entarii  in 
Evangclium  S.  Matthxi  ;"  and  "  Commentarii 
in  Fsalnios."  "^1  he  two  last-mentioned  works 
consist  more  of  what  he  borrowed  from  Origen, 
than  of  tho  fruits  of  his  own  studies.  In  Cave 
the  reader  may  find  the  titles  of  such  suppositi- 
tious pieces  as  have  been  attributed  to  him,  and 
of  writings  of  his  which  are  no  longer  extant. 
The  fust  edition  of  his  works  appeared  at 
c  c 
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Paris,  in  T51C,  folio;  which  was  followed  by 
a  more  correct  edition,  under  the  care  of  Eras- 
mus, printed  at  Basil,  in  1735,  folio.  Of 
several  succeeding  editions,  the  most  valuable 
is  that  published  by  Dom.  Coustant,  a  Benedic- 
tine of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  Paris, 
1603,  fol'o  >  of  which  a  new  impression  was 
printed  at  \'erona,  in  1730,  by  the  marquis 
MafFci,  with  some  additional  fragments  to  those 
presented  in  the  Paris  edition,  and  numerous 
various  reatlings.  Fabricii  Bibl.  EccL  sub 
Hieron.  cap.  c.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub 
Sac.  Arian.  is*  ylpostolici.  Dupiit.  Morcri. 
Noilv.  Dirt.  nist.—M. 

HILARY,  bishop  of  Aries  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  a  saint  in  the  Roman  calendar, 
was  a  Frenchman  by  nation,  and  born  of  noble 
and  opulent  parents,  about  the  year  401.  He 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  distinguished 
himself,  when  young,  by  his  proficiency  in  the 
Sciences,  and  the  brightness  of  his  genius. 
Having  been  persuaded  by  his  relation  Hono- 
ratus,  abbot  of  Lerins,  to  devote  himself  to 
the  religious  life,  he  sold  his  patrimonial  estate, 
distributed  the  money  arising  from  it  among 
the  poor,  and  entered  into  the  monastery  of 
Lerins,  where  he  subjected  himself  to  the  se- 
verest austerities  of  the  cloister,  and  applied 
with  diligence  to  theological  studies.  When  in 
the  year  426  Honoratus  vi'as  promoted  to  the 
see  of  Aries,  Hilary  accompanied  him  to  that 
city  ;  but  his  love  of  retirement  soon  recalled 
him  to  Lerins.  In  the  year  429  he  returned 
to  Aries,  to  close  the  eyes  of  his  kinsman  ;  and 
after  his  death,  was  unanimously  elected  his 
successor,  though  much  against  his  own  incli- 
nation. Having  entered  upon  his  episcopal 
functions,  he  discharged  them  with  uncom- 
mon zeal  and  assiduity,  setting  before  his  flock 
an  illustrious  example  of  the  virtues  which  he 
inculcated.  He  never  departed  from  the  same 
humble  life  which  he  had  led  in  the  cloister, 
but  maintained  himself  by  the  labour  of  his 
own  hands,  and  applied  the  profits  of  his  see, 
and  the  offerings  of  the  people,  to  works  of 
benevolence  and  charity.  He  was  an  elot]ucnt 
and  impressive  preacher,  and  freely  rcproveil 
the  vices  of  the  great,  without  being  moved  by 
any  dread  of  their  displeasure.  He  was  also  a 
strict  promoter  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  among 
the  clergy,  and  boldly  opposed  the  interference 
of  the  papal  power,  when  it  atlected  what  he 
conceived  to  be  tlie  rights  and  independence  of 
his  church.  By  the  exercise  of  this  spirit,  he 
exposed  himself  to  the  resentment  of  pope  Leo, 
who  availed  himself  of  his  interest  with  the 
emperor  Valentinian,  to  deprive  Hilary  of  what 


he  considered  to  be  a  just  prerogative  of  hi:, 
see.  With  the  hope  of  appeasing  the  pontiff, 
and  regaining  his  right,  he  took  a  journey  on 
foot  to  Rome,  where  he  pleaded  his  cause  with 
manliness  and  freedom,  but  without  gratifying 
the  papal  pride  by  promising  to  retract  any  part 
of  his  conduct.  Finding,  therefore,  that  his 
journey  would  prove  fruitless,  unless  he  sub- 
mitted to  unworthy  compliances,  he  returned 
to  Aries,  without  taking  leave  of  the  pope. 
Afterwards  he  attempted  to  settle  tlie  business 
by  the  mediation  of  friends,  but  without  suc- 
cess, as  he  would  never  consent  to  make  any 
concessions  which  were  degrading  to  his  honour 
and  independence.  He  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  the  laborious  discharge  of  his  pas- 
toral duties,  and  in  the  exercise  of  religious 
austerities  which  \\  ore  out  his  constitution,  and 
hastened  his  death  in  449,  when  he  was  about 
forty-eight  years  of  ag'.-.  In  the  year  439  he 
presided  at  the  council  of  Riez  ;  and  in  441 
at  that  of  Orleans.  The  only  genuine  remains 
of  his  still  extant  are,  "  The  Life  of  St.  Ho- 
noratus," his  predecessor;  "  An  heroical  Poem 
on  the  Beginning  of  the  Book  of  Genesis;" 
and  a  short  "  Letter  to  Eucherius,  bishop  of 
Lyons ;"  which  are  inserted  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  "  Biblioth.  Patr."  Fabricii  Bibl. 
Eccl.   sub  Getinad.  cap.  Ixix.      Cave's  Hist.   Lit. 

vol.  I.  sub  SiCc.  Nest.     Dupin.    Morcri RI. 

HILARY,  commonly  distinguished  by  the 
surname  of  the  Deacon,  from  the  office  which 
he  filled,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
and  was  made  deacon  of  the  cliurch  at  Rome 
about  the  year  354-  He  was  deputed,  together 
with  others,  to  carry  letters  from  pope  Liberius 
to  the  emperor  Constantius,  after  the  meeting 
of  the  council  of  Aries,  and  is  reported  to 
have  sustained  much  contumely  and  ill  us.ige 
from  the  Arian  party,  and  even  to  have  been 
cruelly  scourged  by  them,  on  account  of  the 
zeal  and  intrepidity  which  he  displayed  in  de- 
fending the  Catliolic  doctrine.  Having  refused 
to  subscribe  to  the  decree  of  the  council  of 
Milan,  which  condemned  Athanasius,  he  was 
by  an  imperial  edict  sent  into  exile.  After- 
wards he  became  a  rigid  Luci/iriuri,  and  even 
exceeded  the  bishop,  from  whom  that  sect  de- 
rived its  denomination,  in  scrupulously  avoiiiing 
all  commerce  and  fellowship  both  Mith  those 
bishops  who  had  declared  themselves  in  favour 
of  the  Arians,  and  with  those  also  who  con- 
sented to  an  absolution  for  such  as  returned 
from  this  desertion,  and  acknowledged  their 
error.  For  he  would  not  consent  that  they 
should  be  admitttd  to  Catholic  coinmunion, 
until,   besides  affording  satisfactory  proofs  of 
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flielr  repenlance,  they  had  also  been  rebaptized.  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history  at  Wolfem- 
Upon  the  grouml  of  this  opinion  he  separated  buttle  ;  and  two  years  afterwards  took  his 
from  the  rest  of  the  Catholics,  and  wrote  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  In  1662,  upon 
treatises  in  defence  of  his  conduct.  This  we  his  refusal  of  an  invitation  to  accept  of  the 
learn  from  the  testimony  of  Jerome,  who,  in  pastor.d  charge  in  the  German  church  at  Co- 
sarcastic  allusion  to  his  distinguished  dogma,  penhagcn,  he  was  appointed  to  the  post  of 
calls  him  the  Dc-iicalian  of  thf  wcild.  Most  of  superintendant-general  at  Zell,  where  he  died 
the  learned   are    agreed   in   opinion,    that   this  in  the  year  169 1.     He  was  the  author  of,  "  Do 


Hilary  was  the  author  of  the  "  Commentaries 
on  the  I'.pistles  of  St.  Paul,"  which  are  inserted 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  St.  Ambrose's  Works, 
excepting  the  "  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
tiie  Hebrews,"  which  is  evidently  borrowed 
from  St.  Chrysostom.  The  date  assigned  to 
these  Commentaries  is  the  year  384.  Cave, 
and  others,  imagine  that  he  was  also  tlic  author 
of  the  "  Qurestiones  in  Vetus  &  Novum  Tcsta- 
nientum,"  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
St.  Ambrose's  Works,  and  referred  to  the  year 


priscae  &  primitivje  Ecehsiie  sacris  publicis, 
Templis  &  Diebus  Festis  ;"  "  De  Precibus  Ve- 
terum  Christianorum  ;"  "  Rituale  Orantium  ;" 
"  Ars  bene  moricndi ;"  *'  De  Nuptiis  Veterum 
Christianorum  ;"  "  De  Natalitiis  Veterum  sa- 
cris &  profanis  ;"  "  Vita  setcrna  ex  Lumine 
Naturw  ostensa  ;"  "  Theologb  Dogmatica  ;" 
"  Sacra  publica  Veteris  Ecclesix  ;"  "  De  Hie- 
rarchia,"  &c.     Aloreri. — M. 

HILDKGARDE,    a    female    saint    in     tho 
Roman  calendar,  was  a  German  by  nation,  and 


370.  There  is  room  for  doubting,  however,  born  in  the  county  of  Spanheim  in  the  Pala- 
vvhethcr  the  latter  work  was  written  by  the  tinate,  in  the  year  1098.  When  very  youn? 
same  hand  with  the  former,  arising  from  the     she  was  dedicated  to  the  religious  life,  and  in 

process  of  time  was  chosen  abbess  of  St.  Ru- 
pert's   Mount,    near    Bingen,    on    the    Rhine. 

Here  she  acquired  a  high  character  for  sanctity, 
^,,.1     :„« ,j   _:^i 'i...  .1,  ,    e c  ■• 


manner    in    which     it    is     executed. 
'  says  Lardner,  "  in  my  opinion,  have 


inferior 
"  None; 

treated  this  question  more  fully,  or  more  judi- 
ciously, than  the  Benedictine  editors  of  St. 
Ambrose's  Works.  1  hey  say,  that  the  ma- 
nuscript copies  of  the  Commentaries  are  very 


and,  influenced  eitlier  by  the  frenzy  of  a  dis- 
ordered imagination,  or  a  design  to  deceive, 
assumed   the   character   of   a  prophetess,    who 


ditfcrent  from  one  another ;  and  that  in   some  was  divinely  instructed,  in  dreams  and  visions, 

parts  of  those  Commentaries  there  appear  to  be  to  communicate  the  will  of  God   to  mankind, 

interpolations  of  long  passages.     Nor  are  they  Her  pretensions  were  adapted   to  the  dark  and 

certain,  that  the  '  Q^a^stiones'  were  written  by  superstitious  age  in  which  she  lived,   and  occa- 


the  author  of  the  Commentaries.  And  if  they 
were,  they  also  have  been  interpolated.  Which, 
indeed,  I  take  to  be  very  probable,  or  even 
manifest,  concerning  both  these  works."  Cave's 
Hilt.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  Sac.  Ariaii.  Diipiii. 
Moreri.  Mosh.  Hist.  Eccl.  Sac  IV.  par.  ii. 
cap.  Hi.  Lardner's  Cred.  par.  II.  vol.  IX. 
eh.  ci.v. — M. 

HILDEBRAND,  pope.    See  Gregory  VII. 

iULDEBRAND,  Joachim,  a  learned  Ger- 
man Lutheran  divine  and  professor  in  the  se- 
venteenth century,  was  born  at  Walckenried, 
in  Saxony,  in  tlie  year  1623.  Having  been 
well   educated   in  grammar  learning,   and  dis' 


sioned  an  immense  resort  to  her  of  credulous 
persons  of  all  ranks,  who  considted  her  as  an 
oracle,  and  respected  her  decisions  as  the  com- 
mands of  the  Most  High.  Even  pope  Euge- 
nius  III.  and  his  successors,  Anastasius  IV. 
Adrian  IV.  and  Alexander  III.  were  either 
weak  enough  to  believe  that  she  was  favoured 
with  supernatural  comnuinications,  or  thought 
it  political  to  encourage  that  opinion,  in  order 
to  avail  tliemselves  of  her  influence,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  holy 
see.  They  were,  accordingly,  in  the  number 
of  her  correspondents,  as  were  also  the  arch- 
bishops of  Mentz,  Cologne,  Treves,  Saltzburg, 


covered  at  an  early  age  a  taste  for  writing  Latin     and  many  other  prelates  of  Germany  ;  not  to 

and   German  poetry,    he  entered  on  academic  '         "  ~ 

studies  at   Northausen,    in    1640,    and  in    the 

following  year  went  to  the  university  of  Jena. 

In  1642  he  removed  to  Leipsic,  where  he  was 

crowned  poet  ;    and  in    1643  ''^  went  to   the 

university  of  Helmstadt.     In  this  seminary  he 


mention  the  emperors  Conrad  and  Erederic. 
To  their  letters  she  returned  answers,  in  a 
mystical  and  prophetical  style.  She  died  in 
the  year  1180.  Her  writings  extant  consist 
of  "  Scivias,  seu  Visionum  sive  Revela- 
tionum.  Lib.  Ill,"   1513,  folio;    "  Vita  S.  Kc- 


ofiiciated  as  tutor  for  some  time,  with  much  berti  Confessoris  Bingiorum  Ducis  ;"  "  Epis- 
applause  ;  and  in  1648  was  appointed  to  fill  toix  XXXVIII. ;""  C>u3e>tionesVarix  in  Script, 
the  chair  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  antiqui-  Sac."  &c.  •,  and  "  Expositio  Regulit-  S.  Bene- 
ties.     In  165 1  he  was  nominated  professor  of    dicti."      The   greater   part   of   the  three  lasw 

c  c  z 
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mentioned  articles,  together  with  Visions  di- 
rected to  pariicular  peisons,  may  be  seen  in  the 
twenty-third  volume  of  the  "  Biblioth.  Patr." 
With  resptct  to  the  "  Fhysicorum,  seu  de  Rcrum 
Natura,  Lib.  IV,"  which  have  been  attributed 
to  her  by  some  writers,  Simler  has  shewn  that 


small  degree  of  reluctance  at  quitting  his  be- 
loved charge  at  Hitchin,  our  worthy  parish 
priest  was  nominated  to  that  appointment.  Be- 
fore his  consecration,  he  was  created  doctor  of 
divinity  by  archbishop  Herring ;  and  after 
taking    an    affectionate    leave    of    his    flock    at 


they  were  the  production  of  another  female,  of    Hitchin,  he  entered  upon  his  episcopal  duties 


tlie  same  name.  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  IL  sub 
S,ec.  Walii.  Dupin.  Moreri.  AUih.  HUt.  Eccl. 
Sac.  XII.  par.  ii.  cap.  Hi. — M. 

HILDESLEY,  Mark,  a  very  worthy  pre- 
late of  the  church  of  England,  and  deserving 
of  having  his  name  transmitted  with  respect  to 
posterity,  on  account  of  his  pious  exertions  in 


in  the  year  last  mentioned.  When  he  accepted 
of  this  promotion,  he  resigned  his  vicarage  ; 
but  retained  his  rectory  of  Holwell  till  the 
year  1767. 

During  the  seventeen  years  in  which  Dr. 
Hildeslcy  presided  over  the  diocese  of  Mann, 
he  proved  himself  a  most  diligent,  faithful,  and 


obtaining  a  complete   Manks  translation  of  the     affectionate  pastor  of  his  flock,  who  neglected 
Sacred  Scriptures,  was  born  at  Murston,  near     no  nieaus  in  his  power  for  promoting  their  spi- 
Sittingbourn,  in  Kent,  in  the   year  1698.     He     ritual  and  temporal  welfare.     The   most  efhca- 
received  his  classical  education  at  the  Charter-     cious  measure  which  he  adopted  for  that  pur- 
house,  in  London  ;  and  when  he  was  nineteen     pose,    and   which  entitles   him    to   the   lasting 
years  of  age,  was  entered   at  Trinity  college,     gratitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  was 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge.     He  took  his     that  of  procuring  an   entire  translation  of  the 
degrees  in  arts  at  the  statuteable  periods,  and     Old  and  New  Testament  to   be  made  into  the 
in  the  year  1723  was  elected   a   fellow  of  his     Manks    language.     This    work  had   been  pro- 
college.    Having  been  admitted  into  holy  orders,    jected    and    begun    by   his  predecessor,  bishop 
he  was  in  the  following  year  appointc<l  one  of    Wilson,  who,  at  his  own  expence,  had  printed 
the  preachers  at  Whitehall,    by    Dr.   Gibson, 
bishop    of    London  ;    and    afterwards   he    was 
made  chaplain   to   lords  Cobham  and  Boling- 
broke.     In  the  year  1 730-1,  he  was  presented 
by  his  college  to  the  vicarage  of  Hitchin,  in 
Hertfordshire  ;  and  in  1735  was   inducted  into 
the  rectory  of  Holwell,  in  Bedfordshire,  within 
three  miles  of  his  vicarage.     At   Hitchin  Mr. 
Hildesley  resided   many  years,  in  the  sedulous 
and  unwearied  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties  ; 
serving  both   of  his   livings  alternately  with  a 
curate  ;    regularly  visiting   his   parishioners   in 
town  and  country  ;  and   bestowing  uncommon 
pains  in   catechising   and  instructing  his  young 
people  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
two  evenings  in  the  week,  and  at  an  hour  when 
the    business   of  the   day  was   over,   and   they 
could  be  best  spared.     He  also  endt-arcd  him- 
self to  his   parishioners  by  his  hospitality   and 
benevolence,  and  his  amiable  friendly  manners. 
His  pulpit   addresses  were  serious  a,nd  impres- 
sive, and   generally  delivered  from  memory,  or 
fn^m   short   notes.      Upon   the    death   of    iJr. 
Wilson,    bishop    of   Sodor   and   M.um,  in   ihe 
year  i755>  the  duke  of  Athol,  the  patron  of 
that  see,  was  desirous  of  supplying   his  place    version  was  improved  by  every  assistance  which 


pri 

the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  had  prepared 
for  the    press  the    other   Evangelists,    and  the 
Acts  of   the  Apostles.     These  were  delivered 
by  his  son  to  bishop  Hildesley,  who  undertook 
the   laudable   task    of   completing    the    design. 
For  this  purpose  he  obtained  pecuniary  assist- 
ance from  the  society  for  promoting  Christian 
knowledge,  and  many  persons  of  eminence  and 
distinction  who  patronised  the  generous  under- 
taking.    He  was  also  enabled   to  indulge  to  his 
own  liberal  spirit  in  contributing  to  the  expence 
of  the  work,  by  receiving  from  the  bishop  of 
Durham  the  mastership  of  Sherburn  hospital, 
worth  between  four  and  five   hundred   pounds 
a-year,  and  which  he  held  with  his  bishopric 
till  his  death.      At  tirst  he  only  printed  the  New 
Testament,  together  with  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,    the    Christian    Monitor,    and    bishop 
Wilson's    Form    of    Prayer    for    the    Herring 
Fishery.     But  encouraged  by  the  benefactions 
which   he   received,   and  the   very    active   and 
zealous  co-operation  of  the  clergy  in  the  island, 
he  set  about  preparing  a  version  of  the  whole 
Old  Testament.      The    work   was    distributed 
among    twenty-four  of    the   clergy,    and   their 


with  a  person  of  a  like  piou.s  zeal,  and  ex- 
emplary attention  to  the  duties  on  the  mini- 
sterial olhce.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Hildesley 
was  recommended  to  him,  as  the  most  proper 
person  who  could  be  pitched  upon  to  fill  that 
(iignity ;   and   after  some  pcriiuasion)    and  no 


could  be  obtained,  till  it  was  completed  witli 
much  simplicity,  force,  and  beauty,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  competent  judges.  The 
bishop  had  this  work  so  much  at  heart,  that 
he  often  said,  "  he  only  wished  to  see  it  fi- 
nished, and  that  then  he  should  be  happy,  die 
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when  he  wouKl."  On  Saturday,  November  28, 
1772,  he  received  tlie  last  part  of  the  transla- 
tion, wlien  he  emphatically  sung,  A^unc  Doinine 
Dimitiis  !  in  the  presence  of  liis  congratulating 
family.  On  the  next  day  he  officiated  in  his 
own  chapel,  and  preached  with  unusual  energy 
on  the  uncertainty  of  human  life.  On  the 
Monday,  after  dining  and  conversing  cheerfully 
with  his  family,  and  one  of  the  neighbouring 
clergy,  he  was  attacked  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy, 
which  soon  deprived  him  of  liis  intellectual 
powers,  and  proved  fatal  to  him  a  few  days 
afterwards,  when  he  was  in  the  seventy-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  Besides  the  evidence  which 
he  afforded  of  his  piety,  benevolence,  and  good- 
ness of  heart,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  active 
and  useful  life,  and  in  liis  generous  and  humane 
testamentary  bequests,  the  reader  may  find 
pleasing  marks  of  those  dispositions,  as  well  as 
of  his  religious  moderation  and  candour,  in  the 
correspondence  inserted  in  Butler's  Memoirs  of 
Mark  HildesLy,  D.D.  isfc.  Getit.  Mag.  March, 
l-]8',  afiJ  S,pt.   1794. — M. 

HILDUIN,  the  first  patron  of  the  fable 
that  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  visited  France, 
was  made  abbot  of  St.  Dennis,  about  the  year 
814.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  abbot  of 
St.  Medard  at  Soissons,  and  St.  Gcrmaine  at 
Paris.  In  818  he  was  created  chief  chaplain 
to  the  emperor  Lewis  /f  Debounaire,  and  was 
admitted  to  a  Iiigli  degree  of  favour  by  that 
prince.  But  he  was  so  ungrateful,  that  wlien 
Lotharius  broke  out  into  rebellion  against  his 
father,  in  the  year  830,  Ililduin's  name  was 
found  in  the  list  of  his  abettors  and  supporters. 
As  a  proper  punishment  of  his  treachery,  he 
was  deprived  of  liis  dignities,  and  banished 
into  Saxony.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
owing  to  the  intercession  of  Hincmar  witli  the 
offended  sovereign,  lie  was  recalled  from  his 
state  of  exile,  and  restored  to  the  abbacies  of 
St.  Dennis  and  St.  Germaine,  and  two  years 
afterwards  to  that  of  iSoissons.  In  the  year 
^ZS*  ^y  order  of  the  emperor,  he  undertook  to 
write  the  life  of  St.  Dennis,  the  patron  saint 
of  France,  which  he  entitled  "  Areopagitica, 
seu  de  Rebus  Gcstis  &  Scriptis  S.  Dionysii 
Areopngitx,"  from  which,  for  a  time,  Jic  de- 
rived no  little  reputation  ;  but  it  has  not  been 
able  to  stand  the  ordeal  of  well-informed  mo- 
dern criticism.  It  was  designed  to  shew,  that 
Dennis,  the  legendary  apostle  of  France,  was 
no  other  person  than  Dionysius  the  Areopagite. 
It  is  not  unjustly  that  Dupiii  pronounces  it  to 
be  replete  with  faUhooils  and  gross  forgeries. 
It  is  founded  on  documents  which  possess  no 
authority,    and   is   as    lamentably   <lcficient    in 


legitimate  rcisoniiig,  as  it  is  abundantly  inter- 
spersed with  credulous  talcs  and  absurd  inven- 
tions. The  lime  of  Hilduin's  death  is  uncer- 
tain, some  writers  placing  it  in  838,  and  (jthers 
in  842.  His  "  Areopagita"  was  first  printed 
at  Cologne,  in  1562,  with  a  letter  from  the 
emperor  liCwis  to  him,  and  his  answer ;  and  it 
is  placed  by  Surius  among  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  under  October  9.  Cave's  Hin.  Lit.  vol. 
II.  sub  Sac.  Phot.    Dupiii.     A4oreri. — M. 

HILL,  Aaron,  an  English  poet  and  miscel- 
laneous  writer,  was  born  in  London  in  1685. 
His  father,  a  gentleman  of  good  paternal  estate 
in  Wiltshire,  left  him  almost  totally  unprovided, 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Westminster 
school  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen.     His  adven- 
turous spirit  led  him  soon  after  to  take  a  voyage 
to  Constantinople,  v/herc  his  relation,  lord  Paget, 
was   ambassador   for   the  English   nation.     He 
was  received  with  kindness,  though  with  sur- 
prise, and  a  tutor  was  provided  for  him,  under 
whose   care    he    travelled    through   Palestine, 
Egypt,    and    various    parts    of    the    east.     In 
1 703  he  returned  to  England  with  lord  Paget, 
but  his  expectations  of  a  provision  at  his  lord- 
ship's death   were  by  some   means   frustrated, 
and  he  was  left  to  be  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune.     Some  time  afterwards,   he   travelled 
for  three   years   with   sir  \V.  Wentworth,    of 
Yorkshire.    In  1709  he  published  "  A  History 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,"  partly  from  materials 
which  he  had  collected  in  that  country.     This 
piece,  according  to  hisownmaturer  judgment,  was 
a  crude  and  puerile  performance  ;  it,  however, 
obtained  a  degree  of  success.     A  poem  which 
he  published  in  the  same  year,  in  favour  of  the 
eail   of  Peterborough,   introduced   liim   to   the 
patronage  of  that  nobleman,  and  to  the  notice 
of  the  heads  of  the  tory  party.      He  married  in 
1710  a  lady  of  beauty  and  merit,  with  a  hand- 
some fortune  ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  was 
appointed  manager  to  the   Drury-lane  theatre. 
This  circumstance  naturally  turned  his  pen  to 
the  stage,    and   he  wrote  his    first  tragedy  of 
"  Alfred,"  and  an  opera,  entitled  "  Rinaldo ;" 
the  latter,  for  the  llaymarket  theatre,  of  which 
he  liad    also   the  direction.     Such    a  situation 
would   now  be  thought  equally  favourable  to 
fame  and  fortune  ;  but  upon   some   difference 
with  the  duke  of  Kent,  lord  chamberlain.  Hill 
threw  up  his  theatrical  management,  which  he 
Iiad  conducted  highly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
jMiblie.     He  appears,  indeed,    to  lisve  been   a 
man  of  warm   and   generous   feelings,    but  of 
unsteady  disposition  ;  and  he  was   much   under 
the  inlluence  of  that  projecting  spirit,  which  so 
frequently  misleads  men  of  lively  fancy  and 
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ardent  temper.  His  first  display  of  this  spirit 
was  in  I7I3>  when  he  obtained  a  patent  for 
making  sweet-oil  from  beech  mast,  and  a  com- 
pany of  subscribers  was  formed  under  his  au- 
spices, for  bringing  the  undertaking  to  effect. 
A  losing  trial  of  three  years  put  an  end  to  this 
project,  in  which  Hill  proved  that  he  had  acted 
fairly,  though  unfortunately,  for  the  common 
concern.  A  subsequent  scheme  for  establishing 
a  plantation  in  Georgia  equally  failed  in  pro- 
ducing any  benefit  to  him.  Though  he  had 
quitted  tlie  management  of  the  theatres,  he 
continued  to  write  for  them,  and  several  of  his 
pieces  were  brought  upon  the  stage.  He  also 
composed  poems,  one  of  which,  entitled  "  The 
Northern  Star,"  a  panegyric  upon  the  great-czar 
Peter,  was  popular,  and  received  a  complimen- 
tary reward  from  the  empress  Catharine.  In 
1724  he  commenced  a  periodical  paper,  called 
*'  The  Plain  Dealer,"  in  conjunction  with  an 
inferior  writer,  Mr.  W.  Bond.  It  was  probably 
this  exercise  of  his  pen,  which  gave  him  ad- 
mission among  the  party  writers  satirised  in  the 
Dunciad,  which  was  first  printed  in  1727.  He 
was,  however,  treated  very  respectfully  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  Pope's  lines  will  perpetuate  his 
memory  with  more  credit  than  any  of  his  own 
works.  He  is  describing  the  diving-match  in 
Fleet-ditch. — 

Then  H---  assay'd  ;  scarce  vanish'd  out  of  sight, 

He  buoys  up  instant,  and  returns  to  light : 

He  bears  no  token  of  the  sabler  streams, 

And  mounts  faroff  among  the  swans  of  Thame?. 

Hill,  however,  did  not  relish  a  compliment 
so  inixed  j  and,  in  a  piece  entitled  "  The  Progress 
of  Wit,"  he  retaliated  by  some  lines,  which,  for 
polished  keenness,  are  worthy  of  Pope  himself. 
The  breach  was  afterwards  healed,  and  they 
became  good  friends,  at  least  in  appearance. 

A  new  project  which  occupied  him  in  1728, 
was  that  of  cutting  timber  upon  the  estates  of 
the  York-buildings  company  in  the  Highlands, 
and  floating  it  down  the  river  Spey.  He  resided 
6ome  time  in  Scotland,  in  the  superintendence 
of  this  business,  and  was  treated  with  much  ci- 
vility by  public  bodies  and  private  gentlemen 
there.  Jn  173  i  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  beloved  wife,  who  had  made  him  father  of 
nine  children,  four  of  whom  survived  him.  In 
that  year  he  brought  out  his  tragedy  of  "  Athel- 
wold,"  which  was  his  juvenile  "Elfrid,"  re- 
written, and  the  difference  between  them  proved 
thcprogress  of  his  judgment  and  poetical  powers. 
He  afterwards  translated  in  succession,  and 
adapted  for  the  English  Theatre,  the  "  Zara," 
"Aizira,"  and  "  Meropc,"  of  Voltaire,  in  which 


tasks  he  displayed  a  command  of  language,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  stage,  which  placed  him 
much  above  the  coinmon  importers  of  foreign 
literary  manufacture.  He  also  wrote  several 
poems  during  this  period,  which  he  chiefly  spent 
in  retirement  at  Plaistow  in  Essex.  Nor  did  he 
cease  to  occupy  himself  with  various  schemes 
of  commercial  improvement,  one  of  which  was 
the  art  of  making  pot-ash  equal  to  the  Russian: 
this  he  is  said  to  have  completed,  though  not 
with  any  personal  advantage.  His  health  de- 
clined, and  a  resigned  melancholy  seems  to  have 
taken  possession  of  him,  which  he  expresses  in 
some  tender  lines  of  his  dedication  to  lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  of  his  "  iMerope,"   his  last  perform- 


Cover'd  in  fortune's  shade  I  rest  redin'd, 
Mv  griefs  all  silent,  and  my  joys  resign'd  ; 
Wlih  paiient  eye  life's  evening  gloom  survey, 
Nor  shake  th"  out-hasting  fands,  nor  bid  them  stay  r. 
Yet,  while  from  life  my  jetting  pnsptcts  fly. 
Fain  would  my  mind's  wt«k  oflspring  shun  to  die  ; 
Fain  would  their  hope  some  light  thro'  time  explore. 
Tile  name's  kind  passport,  when  the  man  s  no  more. 

He  died  in  February,  1750,  in  his  sixty-eighth 
year,  and  was  interred  in  the  cloisters  of  West- 
minster abbey. 

Aaroit  Hill  was  a  man  of  active  and  extensive 
benevolence;  his  schemes  wore  generally  more- 
calculated  for  the  public  advantage  than  for  his 
own.  He  was  kind  and  affectionate  in  all  the 
relations  of  society,  and  few  men  have  been 
more  beloved.  His  natural  talents  appear  to 
have  been  considerable,  and  he  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  application  ;  yet  in  his  literary  capa- 
city he  has  scarcely  risen  beyond  mediocrity. 
Dr.  VVarton  has  termed  him  "  a  fustian  and 
affected  writer ;"  and  the  sentence,  though  se- 
vere, is  perhaps  justified  by  the  general  charac- 
ter of  his  poems,  which  are  turgid  and  obscure 
in  their  language,  and  cloudy  in  their  concep- 
tion. They  have,  however,  many  nervous  and 
harmonious  lines,  and  are  not  without  natural 
and  easy  turns  of  expression.  Not  one  of  them 
is  at  present  read  or  quoted,  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
complain  of  a  neglect  which  could  have  no 
other  cause  than  want  of  attraction.  Of  his 
plays,  Zara  and  Merope  are  still  occasionally 
brought  forwards  with  applause  ;  but  a  dra- 
matic writer  cannot  claim  a  high  rank,  whose 
best  pieces  are  translations.  Biog.  Britan.  An- 
(Unons  Lives  of  Brit.  Poets. — A. 

HILL,  sir  John,  a  very  multifarious  writer, 
but  solely  deserving  record  as  a  naturalist,  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman  either  of  Peterborough 
or  Spalding,  and  was  born   about   17 16.     He 
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was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  in  T-ondon, 
aiid  set  up  in  that  business  in  St.  Martin's-Iane. 
An  early  marriage  obliged  him  to  look  out  for 
expedients  to  maintain  himself;    and  the  first 
that  occurred  was  to  employ  the  botanical  know- 
ledge which  by  the  aid  of  quick  parts  and  in- 
dustry he  had    acquired  during  the  courss   of 
his  education.     He  obtained  a  recommendation 
to  the  duke  of  Kichniond  and  lord  Pctre,  who 
engaged    him  in    the    inspection    and   arrange- 
ment of  their  botanical  gardens.     By  means  of 
their  liberality  he  was  enabled  to  make  a  tour 
through  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for   the 
collection  of  rare  plants,  of  which  he  published 
an  account  by  subscription.     Finding,  however, 
this  field   of  emolument  too  barren,    he  com- 
menced  writer   for   the    stage,    and  produced 
some  small  pieces,   which   had   little    success. 
He  then  resumed  pharmacy  and  natural  history, 
and  by  the  publication  of  a  version  of  tlie  Greek 
tract  "  On  Gems,  by  Theophristus,"  in  1746, 
acquired  friends   and  credit  among  the  learned. 
He  was  introduced  to  Martin  Folkcs  and  Henry 
Baker,  esquires,   of  the  Royal  Society,    and  a 
paper  of  his  upon  a  species  of  hypnus  appeared 
in  the  Phil.  Trans.    No.  478.     His    character, 
however,  proved  adverse  to  his  admission  into 
that  learned  body  as  a  member  ;  and  resentment 
incited  him  to  publish  a  work  which  effectually 
closed  its  doors  against  him.     This    was    "  A 
Review  of  the  Works  of  the  Royal  Society," 
quarto,    175 1,  in  which  he  collected  every  thing 
he  could  find  in  the  Transactions  capable  of  be- 
ing represented  in  a  satirical  or  ludicrous  light, 
and  exposed  it  to  the  public  with   considerable 
shrewdness,  and  no  little   unfairness.     On  se- 
veral of  the    topics  he  displayed    a   degree  of 
knowledge  which    would  have  entitled  him  to 
respect,  had  it  been   more  honourably  employ- 
ed,    'i'o  the  Society  -itself  his  castigation  was 
eventually  serviceable,   as  it  introduced  a  more 
careful  selection  of  papers  for  the  press;  but  it 
for  ever  prevented  him  from  taking  his  station 
among   the  reputable  votaries  of  science  in  the 
kingdom.     His    industry    and    self-confidence, 
however,  rendered  him  the  most  fertile  English 
■writer  on  subjects  of  natural  history  in  his  time, 
and  made  his  name  known  to  foreign  countries. 
He  undertook  a  "  General  History  of  Nature," 
three  volumes  folio;  a  "History  of  t!ie  Materia 
Medica,"    and  a    "  Supplement  to  Chambers's 
Dictionary."     He  published  in   1752,  "  Essays 
on  Natural   History  and   Philosophy,"    which 
contain   many  curious    microscopic. d    observa- 
tions.     Otlicr  works  of  his  relative  to  botany 
were:  "  The   British  Herbal,"  1756,  folio;    a 
splendid  work,  with  delineations  of  most  of  the 


indigenous  plants  in  Ray's  Synopsis,   and  some 
foreign  ones ;    it  is  chierly  arranged   according 
to  natural  classes:  "  liden,  or  a  complete  Body 
of  Gardening,"   1757,  folio:    "The  Sleep    of 
Plants  expl.uned,"  1  757,  octavo  :  "Outlines  of  a 
System  of  Vegetable  Generation,"  17 -.8,  octavo  ; 
"ExoticBotany,  illustrated  in  thirty-five  Figures 
of  curious  Plants,"   1759,  folio,      i'he  Linnxun 
system  in  botany  now  beginning  to  prevail,  he 
seized  the  opportunity  of  adapting  English  bo- 
tany to   its  rules,    in  his  "  I'lora  Britannica," 
I  760;  "but  this,"  says  Dr.  Pulteney,  "  was  exe- 
cuted in  a  manner  so  unwortliy  of  his   abilities, 
that  his  work  can  have  no  claim  to  the  merit  of 
having  answered  the   occasion,"      His  greatest 
performance    in    this    branch    was   undertaken 
through  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Bute.     It 
was   entitled   "  Tlie    Vegetable  System,"   and 
consisted  of  seventeen  volumes  folio,  published 
in  succession,  and  illustrated  with  figures  of  his 
own  delineation.     He  also  published  a  "  Hortus 
Kewensis,"    1768,  octavo;   and  a  work  whicli 
Haller  speaks  of  as  very  valuable,  "  The  Con- 
struction of  Timber  from   its  early  Growth," 
1770,    octavo.     "We  omit  to  enumerate    vari- 
ous other  publications  in  this  class,    of  inferior 
consequence.     On    the  whole,   though  not  an 
exactly  scientific   botanist,   the  works   of  Hill 
hatl  a  favourable  influence  in  promoting  the  sci- 
ence in  this  country.     While  he  was  engaged  in 
these  numerous  and  voluminous  publications,  he 
by  no    means   lived  the  life   of  a  recluse,  but 
sedulously  attended  all  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment, studied  the  town,  affected  the  style  of  a 
man  of  fashion,  and  wrote  several  light  periodical 
works,   particularly  a  daily  paper  entitled  "  The 
Inspector,"    in  which  he   very    freely  gave  his 
opinion  of  persons  and  things.     He  bee  ime  in- 
volved    in    various   quarrels,    was  pelted    with 
epigrams,  and  sometimes   met  witli  severer  re- 
taliation.    He  drew  a  large   income   from   his 
writings,    and  perhaps  a  larger  from  his  medical 
practice.     This   he  pursued  in  a  singujar  and 
ingenious  mode  of  empyricism.     He  published 
pamphlets   on  the  virtues  of  several  common 
simples,  as  sage,  valerian,  agrimony,  water-dock, 
&c.  in  which  he  made  no  secret  of  their  phar- 
maceutial  prcpar.\iions;  but,  for  the   accommo- 
dation of  the  public,  he  announced  the  sale  of  a 
genuine  tincture  or  essence,  comprising  all  their 
virtues  in  an  elegant  form.      No  quackery  was 
ever  more  innocent,  and  many  of  his  medicines 
became  popular.     He  dignified    his  name  witli 
the  degree  Jof  .M.D.  from  St.  Andrew's  ;  and, 
some  tmie    before  his  deatli,   a  present  of  his 
botanical  works  to  the  king  of  Sweden  procured 
hin^  the   high-sounding  title  of  knight   of  the 
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Polar  Star.  It  is  not  extraordinary  that  his 
stigma  of  quackery  should  be  httle  regarded 
abroad,  when  the  patronage  of  lord  Bute  had 
procured  him  at  home  the  management  of  the 
royal  gardens  at  Kew,  with  a  handsome  salary. 
This  extraordinary  person,  who  certainly  pos- 
sessed talents  which,  properly  employed,  might 
have  procured  him  unblemished  reputation, 
died  of  the  gouc  in  November,  1775.  Bibl. 
Dramat.  Ann.  Regist.  HalUri  Bill.  Batan. 
Pulteneys  Sketches  of  Botany  in  England. — A. 

HILLEL  THE  Elder,  and  most  probably 
the  same  person  who  is  called  Pollio  by  Jo- 
sephus,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  among  the 
Jewish  doctors,  and,  according  to  St.  Jerome, 
flourished  in  Judea  not  long  before  the  birth  of 
Chiist.  He  was  descended  on  his  mother's  side 
from  the  family  of  David,  and  born  in  the  Ba- 
bylonish territory,  where  he  lived  till  he  was 
forty  years  of  age.  At  that  period  of  his  life  he 
came  to  Jerusakm,  where  he  applied  to  the 
study  of  the  Jewish  law  and  traditions,  and  ac- 
quired such  high  reputation  for  his  extensive 
and  profound  acquaintance  with  them,  that  the 
Jewish  writers,  by  an  unanimous  suffrage,  have 
assigned  him  the  most  exalted  rank  among  all  the 
ancient  doctors  of  their  nation.  He  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  great  Sanhedrim,  and  together 
with  Shammai,  another  eminent  doctor,  con- 
stantly resisted  the  measures  of  that  body  for 
opposing  Herod's  elevation  to  the  throne,  and 
defending  the  city  against  his  army.  By  this 
policy  those  men  escaped  the  slaughter  to  which 
all  the  other  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were 
consigned,  after  Herod  had  become  master  of 
tlie  city.  Of  the  Sanhedrim  which  was  after- 
wards formed,  Hillel  was  made  president,  and 
Shammai  vice-president.  The  time  when  Hillel 
entered  upon  his  presidentship,  was  about  a 
hundred  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  when  he  v/as  eighty  years  of  age. 
If  we  are  to  credit  tlie  Jewish  writers,  he  occu- 
pied that  post  till  he  was  an  liundred  and  twenty 
years  old,  and  discharged  its  duties  with  greater 
wisdom  and  justice,  than  any  who  had  filled  it 
before  him  from  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just. 
Both  Hillel  and  Sliammai  were  of  the  Pharisaic 
sect,  and  the  latter  had  been  for  some  time  the 
scholar  of  the  former  i  but  they  differed  in 
oipinion  on  some  points,  wl:ich  produced  similar 
contests  and  disputes  among  tlieir  followers,  as 
existed  in  later  times  between  the  Thomists  and 
Scotists  among  the  schoolmen.  These  disputes 
led  to  such  divisions  and  quarrels  between  their 
scholars,  that  at  length  bloodshed  took  place, 
and  several  were  killed  on  both  sides.  But  in  the 
tonclusipp,    the    school  of    Hillel    carried  it 


against  the  school  of  Shammai,  a  determination 
being  given  for  the  former  by  a  Bath  Kol,  that 
is  by  a  voice  pretended  to  come  from  heaven, 
and  by  this  fiction  all  disturbances  between 
them  were  appeased.  Hillel  educated  above  a 
thousand  scholars  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law, 
of  whom  several  attained  to  a  high  degree  of 
eminence  among  the  Jewish  doctors,  and  som& 
became  distinguished  for  their  share  in  pro- 
ducing the  Taigttms,  or  Chaldee  Paraphrases 
upon  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Some 
Jewish  writers  maintain  that  Hillel  ought  to  be 
considered  as  the  first  author  of  the  Alishmt 
since  they  say  that  he  was  the  first  who  ar- 
ranged their  traditions  in  six  Sedarim,  or  regular 
treatises.  His  descendants  are  said  to  have 
succeeded  to  the  honour  of  president  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  from  father  to  son,  for  ten  genera- 
tions. Prideaux's  Coiinex.  vol.  IF.  part  it. 
book  via.  Ancient  Univers.  Hist.  vol.  X.  book  it. 
ch.  xi.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

HILLEL  II.,  orTHE  Younger,  another  emi- 
nent Jewish  doctor,  who  governed  the  Jewish 
churcli  in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  under  the  title  of  patriarch,  or  prince  of 
the  captivity,  was  a  lineal  descendant  from  the 
preceding,  and  a  person  of  great  learning  and 
merit.  He  was  the  first  compiler  of  the  present 
calendar  of  the  Jewish  year.  He  introduced, 
into  it  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  to  reconcile 
the  course  of  the  sun  with  that  of  the  moon, 
by  the  help  of  seven  intercalations.  Some 
others  afterwards  improved  this  emendation, 
particularly  Rabbi  Samuel,  nicknamed  Jarkin, 
or  Lunatic,  who  was  chief  of  an  academy  at 
Nahardea,  about  the  year  240,  and  was  esteem- 
ed a  good  astronomer ;  but  as  his  calculation 
was  found  still  defective,  one  of  his  successors, 
R.  Ada,  greatly  improved  it,  as  Hipparchus  had 
formerly  done  that  of  Calippus ;  upon  which  all 
these  Jewish  emendations  were  founded.  How- 
ever, Hillel,  as  prince  of  the  captivity  in  the 
west,  introduced  it  by  the  weight  of  his  au- 
thority, and  by  that  means  made  way  for  the 
other  two.  Hillel,  also,  made  some  farther 
improvements  on  the  Techuphath  Hashana,  or 
revolution  of  the  year ;  such  as  changing  the 
equinoxes  and  solstices,  by  bringing  them  back 
thirteen  days  ;  as  for  instance,  the  vernal  equi- 
nox from  the  7th  of  April  to  the  25th  of 
March.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  doctors 
concerned  in  composing  the  Gemara.  Epipha- 
nius  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Hillel's  inti- 
mate friend,  and  the  guardian  of  his  sou,  tiiat 
before  his  death  he  became  a  convert  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  was  privately  baptised  by 
t]ie  bisliop  of  i'ibcri.is,  whom  he  «ent  for  uadev 
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{he  pretence  of  consulting  him  as  a  physician 
about  his  distemper.  This  fact  is  not  owned 
by  the  Jewish  writers,  who  were  too  jealous  of 
his  glory,  and  tliat  of  their  nation,  to  talce  any 
notice  of  it.  With  respect  to  a  manuscript  copy 
of  the  Bible,  which  Jewish  writiTs  sometimes 
speak  of  in  their  books  under  tlie  title  of  the 
copy  of  Ilillel,  and  which  some  of  them  ascribe 
to  this  rabbi,  and  others  to  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  article,  father  Simon  has  shewn  that 
it  has  no  pretensions  to  any  high  antiquity. 
Modern  Univers.  Hist,  •vol,  X.  ch.  xxxix.  Pri- 
deaux  Conriex.  vol.  IV.  part  it.  b.  viii.  Simon's 
Crit.  Hist.  Old  Test.  b.  i.  ch.  xxii.  Noitv.  Did. 
Hist.—M. 

HILLER,    Matthew,  a    learned    German 
Lutheran  divine  and  Orientalist  in  the   seven- 
teenth, and  former  part  of  the  eighteenth,  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Stutgard  in  the  year   1646. 
After  being  initiated  in  the  elements  of  learning 
at  the  schools  in  his  nuive  city,  and  at  Beben- 
hausen,  lie  went  to  the  university  of  Tubingen 
in  1666,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1669.     In  1677  he  was  made  deacon  of  Hern- 
berg;  and  in  i68(;  preceptor  to  the  convent  at 
Bebenhausen.     Afterwards  he   was  made  pro- 
fessor of  logic  and  metaphysics  at  Tubingen, 
and  in  1692  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  He- 
brew professor.     In   1698  he  was  created  pro- 
fessor in   ordinary  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
languages,   professor-extraordinary  of  divinity, 
principal  of  the  stipemlium  of  the  prince,  and 
visitor  of  the  schools  of  Wirtcmberg  above  the 
^iteig.      Afterwards   he  was  nominated    abbot 
of  Hercnalb,  and   in    17 16  of  the  convent  of 
Ktenigsbrunn,  where  he  died  in    1725,    when 
about  seventy- nine  yews  of  age.     He  w^as  the 
author  of  "  Sciagrnphia  Grammaticae  Hebr?ex," 
1674  -,  "  InstimtionesLing\iR.Sanctrc;"  "Lc\icon 
Latino-Hebrairum  ;"    "  Syntagma    Hcrmencu- 
tica,"  published  together  with  a  treatise  "  De 
Gemmis  in  pectorali  Summi  Pontificis;"  "Trac- 
tatus  de  Arcano  Kctibh  &c   Keri ;"    "  Onomas- 
ticum  Sacrum,"  in  German;  "  Hicropliyticon, 
sive   Commentarius   in    I, oca    Sacrsc    Scriptura 
qux  Plantarum  fnciunt  Mcntioncm,  &c."  1725, 
fjuarlo  ;  and  some  pieces  in  MS.  the  titles  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  Moreri. — M. 

HILPERT,  John,  a  learned  German  Lu- 
theran divine  imd  professor,  was  :.  native  of 
Coburg,  wlio  rose  to  the  posts  of  piufessor  of 
divinity  and  the  Hebrew  language  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Helmstadt,  and  superintcndant  of  the 
churches  in  the  district  of  Hildeslieim.  He 
died  in  1680,  about  the  age  of  fifty-three. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  written  in  an- 
swer to  Isaac  la  Peyrere's  famous  work  on  the 
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Pre-Adamites,  and  entitled  "  Disquisitlo  dc 
Prx-Adamitis,"  1656,  quarto  ;"  Disputatio  de 
Judivorum  Elagellandi  Ritibus,"  1652,  quarto; 
"  De  Gloria  Templi  Posterioris,"  1653,  quarto; 
and  "Explicatio  Psalmi  Secundi,"  1653,  quarto. 
Afcreri.      Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

HINCMAR,  a  learned  and  eminent  French 
prelate   in  the  ninth   century,    was   descended 
from  a  noble  family,  and  educated  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Dennis,  near  Paris.     He  tlicre 
distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  in  the 
literature   of  the  times,  the   brightness   of  his 
parts,  and  his  engaging  manners.     Being    in- 
troduced t9  the  court  of  the  emperor  Lewis  k 
Debonnaire,   lie  beome  a   great  favourite  witii 
tliat  prmce,  who  frequently  consulted  him  on 
afl'airs  of  state,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  matters. 
After    he  had   resided    a  considerable  time  at 
court,  he  returned  to  his  monastery  in  the  year 
829,  and  assisted  Hilduin,  who  was  then  abbot, 
in   introducing  a  reform  into    that    institu'ion, 
with  the  rules  of  which  he  himself  strictly  com- 
plied.    When  in  the  following  year  that  abbot 
was  banished,   as  we  liave  seen,   into  Saxony, 
Hincmar   accompanied    him    to   his    place    of 
exile,  but  without  being  implicated  in  his  cri- 
minality, and   retainii.g  still  the  favour  of  tlie 
emperor.     Having  by  his  intercession  procured 
the   recall  of  the  abbot,  he   returned  to  Paris, 
and  after  being  engaged  for  some  time  in  public 
ailairs,   he  again    entered   into   his    monastery. 
Tliis  retreat  he  left  in  the  year  845,  when,  at 
the  united  desire  of  the  clergy  and  people,  he 
was  ordained  archbishop  of  Rheims,  in  a  synod 
of  archbishops  and  bishops  held   at    Beauvais. 
From  that  see  Ebbo  had  been  deposed  ten  years 
before,   whose  reinstatement  the  emperor  Lo- 
tharius  endeavoured  to  bring  about  in  tlic  year 
8j|6,   but  witliout   success.     In    the    year    849 
Hincmar   presided   at  the   council  of  Quicrcy, 
where  he  disgraced  himself  by  the  intolerance 
and  cruelty  wliich  he  displayed  towards  Ckides- 
chalc,  as  wo  have  already  sliewn  in  tlie  life  of 
that  monk,     ^i'he  part   which  he  took   on  this 
occasion    involved    him    in   the    dispute    about 
grace  and  predestination,  of  which  a  particular 
account  is  given  by  Dupin,  as  ^^•ell  as  an  analysis 
of  Ilincmar's  writings  in  that  controversy.    For 
a    detail    of   the    ecclesiastical    proceedings   in 
France,   in  which  he  took  a  leading  part,  his 
contests    with   his    suffragans,    and    with    the 
popes,    &c.  we  must  refer  to  the  ecclesiastical 
historians  of  the  times,  and  particularly  to  the 
author    just    mentioned.     Upon    the    irruption 
of  the  Normans  into  France  in  882,  Hincmar 
withdrew  from  Rheims  to  Epcrnay,  where  lie 
soon  died,  ovcrwlielmed  with  grief  at  the  ca!»- 
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mities  which  had  befallen  his  country.  The  titles 
of  his  numerous  writings  may  be  seen  in  the  first 
two  of  our  subjoined  autliorities.  Mo>heim 
says  of  him,  that  he  was  "  a  man  of  an  impe- 
rious and  turbulent  spirit  ■,  but  who  deserves, 
notwithstanding,  a  distinguished  place  among 
the  Latin  writers  of  this  century,  since  his 
works  discover  an  aspiring  genius,  and  an  ar- 
dent zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  tend, 
moreover,  in  a  singular  manner,  to  throw 
light  upon  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived."  Dupin's 
character  of  him  is,  that  "  he  was  more 
conversant  in  the  canons  and  discipline  of 
the  church,  than  in  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
doctrines.  He  had  read  the  writings  of  the 
councils  well,  and  had  made  collections  of  the 
passages  in  them,  and  in  the  canons,  upon  all 
the  different  subjects  to  which  they  relate.  He 
knewalso  how  to  make  use  of  them  with  dex- 
terity, and  to  promote  his  own  advantage.  He 
was  an  able  politician,  and  knew  how  to  ren- 
der the  laws  of  the  church  subservient  to  his 
intentions  and  designs.  The  Galilean  church 
is  under  considerable  obligations  to  him  for  his 
intrepidity  and  firmness  in  d&fending  her  liber- 
ties, and  the  dignity  of  her  bishops  and  metro- 
politans, against  the  attempts  made  by  the 
popes  upon  their  rights,  and  yet  without  de- 
priving the  holy  see  of  the  respect  and  subjection 
due  to  it.  But  it  was  not  against  the  popes  only 
that  he  maintained  the  rights  of  the  church  ;  he 
also  defended  them  against  the  kings,  and 
though  he  was  much  in  favour  with  them,  cou- 
rageously resisted  their  encroachments,  and 
freely  told  them  their  duty.  Some  persons 
may,  perhaps,  blame  him  for  intermeddling  so 
much  with  state  affairs  ;  but  in  vindication  of 
him  it  may  be  observed,  that  at  the  period  when 
he  flourished,  the  bishops  in  France  were  not 
only  considered  in  the  light  of  spiritual  pastors 
of  the  church,  but  in  that  of  principal  members 
of  the  state."  The  style  of  his  writings  par- 
takca  of  the  faults  of  his  age,  and  is  diflu-e, 
perplexed,  harbli,  and  inelegant.  Different  edi- 
tions of  them  have  appeared,  in  separate  and 
collective  forms,  of  which  the  best  was  printed 
at  Paris  in  1645.  under  the  care  of  father  Sir- 
mond,  in  two  volumes  folio.  In  1658  father 
Cellot  published  five  pieces  of  his  against  Hinc- 
mar,  bishop  of  Laon,  with  learned  notes,  which 
arc  inserted  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  "  Col- 
lect. Concil."  together  with  eight  letters  atldress- 
ed  to  that  prelate.  Cave's  hist.  Lit.  vol.  II. 
su'y  Sac.  Phot.  Dupin.  Moreii.  Ncuv.  Diet, 
hist.  Moih.  Hist,  Eccl.  Sac.  IX.  tar.  it.  cap.  ii. 
— M. 


HIMCMAR,  another  French  prelate,  alluded 
to  in  the  last  article,  was  nephew  to  the  pre- 
ceding, who  took  care  to  have  him  well  edu- 
cated, and  when  he  was  of  a  sufficient  age  for 
engaging  in  public  business,  introdured  him  at 
court.  After  being  employed  in  different  ne- 
gociations,  through  his  uncle's  interest  he  was 
appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Laon,  about  the 
year  856.  For  some  time  after  his  projnotion 
he  shewed  due  respect  and  obedience  to  his 
uncle,  who  was  kis  metropolitan  ;  but  after- 
wards, actuated  by  pride  and  ambition,  he  re- 
peatedly opposed  his  jurisdiction,  in  the  most 
offen>ive  and  indecent  manner,  and  seemed  to 
take  delight  in  embracing  every  opportunity  of 
irritating  and  calumniating  him.  He  was  also 
guilty  of  various  uncanonical  and  tyrannical 
practices  in  his  diocese,  as  well  as  seditious  and 
rebellious  proceedings  against  the  authority  o£ 
king  Charles  the  Bald,  of  which  a  particular 
account  may  be  seen  in  Dupin.  Of  these 
crimes  he  was  accused  before  the  synod  held  at 
Vcrbcrie,  in  869  -,  but  when  he  found  that 
matters  were  not  likely  to  terminate  in  his  fa- 
vour, he  prevented  sentence  from  being  passed 
upon  him,  by  making  his  appeal  to  the  pope. 
In  the  following  year  the  same  charges  were 
preferred  against  him  in  the  synod  held  at  the 
royal  residence  of  Attigny,  when  he  again  ap- 
pealed to  the  pope,  and  withdrew  privately 
to  his  diocese.  In  the  mean  time  pope  Adrian 
warmly  espoused  his  cause,  because  he  submit- 
ted himself  to  his  judgment,  and  appeared  a 
proper  instrument  for  en'orcing  the  orders  of 
the  holy  see,  even  when  inconsistent  with  the 
rights  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  privileges  of  the 
Galilean  church.  Some  time  afterwards  he 
found  out  means  of  making  his  peace  with  the 
king,  when  he  took  new  oaths  of  obedience  to 
him  and  to  his  metropolitan.  In  the  year  871, 
however,  he  again  exposed  himself  to  the  just 
resentment  of  the  king,  by  obstinately  refusing 
to  subscribe  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  the  accomplices  of  prince  Caroioman, 
who  had  broken  out  into  rebellion  against  his 
fatlier.  In  consequence  of  this  conduct,  Hinc- 
niar  was  cited  to  attend  a  council  held  at 
Douzi,  or  Toussi,  in  the  same  year,  where  va- 
rious charges  of  irr-rguLr  and  criminal  be- 
haviour were  preferred  against  him,  both  by 
the  king  and  by  his  metropolitan.  After  the 
evidence  in  support  of  them "  had  been  pro- 
duced, notwithstanding  that  Hincmar  refused 
to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  council,  and 
continued  to  make  his  appeal  to  Rome,  he  was 
found  guilty  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
bishops  present,  and  sentenced  to  be  deposed 
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from  his  see.  This  sentence,  notwithstanding 
the  attempts  of  the  pope  to  prevent  it,  was 
carried  into  execution,  and  Hincmar  M'as 
thrown  into  prison,  where,  two  years  after- 
wards, l»is  eyes  were  put  out,  as  were  those 
of  prince  Caroloman  :  a  very  common  punish- 
ment at  that  time  for  such  persons  as  were 
found  guilty  of  rebellion.  After  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Bald  he  was  set  at  liberty ;  and 
in  the  year  878,  upon  his  petition  to  pope  John 
VIII.,  who  was  then  in  France,  liolJing  a 
council  at  Troves,  nlthough  he  was  not  re- 
established in  the  see  of  Laon,  yet  he  had  a 
considerable  pension  assigned  to  liim  out  of 
its  revenues.  He  died  before  the  year  882. 
This  notice  of  the  bishop  of  Laon  appeared 
to  us  to  be  proper,  on  account  of  the  frequency 
with  V  Inch  his  name  occurs  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical history,  and  the  share  which  enquiries 
into  his  conduct  occupied  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  councils  of  his  time.  In  the  works  of  Hinc- 
mar, archbishop  of  Rheims,  several  of  his 
"  Letters"  are  preserved ;  and  some  small 
treatises,  relating  to  his  appeal  to  Rome,  &c. 
may  be  found  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  volumes 
of  the  «  Collect.  Concil."  Cave's  Hist.  Lit. 
vol.  II.  sub  Sac.   Pkct.    Dupin.   Mareri. — M. 

HIPPARCHIA,  the  wife  of  Crates,  the 
Cynic  philosopher,  and  herself  a  strict  con- 
formist to  the  principles  of  that  sect,  was  a 
native  of  Maronea,  a  town  in  Thrace,  and 
flourished  under  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  In  the  life  of  Crates  we  have  al- 
ready given  a  summary  of  all  the  unquestion- 
able information  which  remains  concerning  her, 
excepting  an  anecdote  of  a  sophism,  easily  to 
be  resolved  and  retorted,  which  one  day  at 
dinner  she  addressed  to  the  athei.'-t  Theodorus. 
•'  If,"  said  she,  "  I  were  to  perform  the  smic 
action  which  you  iniglu  do  without  injustice, 
I  could  not  be  accused  of  having  done  an  un- 
just action.  Now,  were  you  to  beat  yourself, 
you  would  not  act  unjustly ;  therefore,  if  I 
were  to  beat  you,  I  could  not  be  chargeable 
with  acting  unjustly."  Theodorus,  instead  of 
apswering  her  like  a  logician,  rudely  tore  open 
her  cloak,  which  she  wore  in  conformity  to  the 
cynical  mode  of  dress,  repeating  a  verse  of  a 
tragedy,  containing  a  description  of  a  woman 
who  had  quitted  the  spindle  and  the  distaft". 
"Without  shewing  any  marks  of  discomposure, 
]  lippnrchia  answered,  "  I  am  that  woman,  Tiie- 
odorus  ;  but  do  you  think  that  I  liavc  made  an 
ill  choice,  rather  to  spend  my  time  in  philoso- 
phising, th.in  in  spinning  r"  As  to  the  dis- 
graceful  and  filthy  talcs  which  have  been  in- 


dustriously circulated  concerning  Hlppirchia  and 
her  husband,  and  on  which  Mr.  Dayle  has  been 
pleased  largely  to  comment,  there  is  suOicient 
ground  for  concluding  that  they  had  no  foun- 
dation in  truth.  For  they  are  not  to  be  met  with 
in  any  of  the  writings  of  their  contemporaries,  and 
are  neither  mentioned  by  Epictetus,  who  wrote 
an  apology  for  the  cynic  philosophers,  nor  by 
Lucian,  or  Athxneus,  who  were  so  diligent 
in  accumulating  calumnies  against  philosophers. 
We  are  therefore  warranted  in  classing  them 
among  the  malicious  fictions  of  later  writers, 
who  were  desirous  of  bringing  the  sect  of  the 
cynics  into  discredit.  Had  Crates  been  so 
grossly  indecent  and  brutal  as  these  tales  repre- 
sent, it  is  wholly  incredible  that  Zeno  and  the 
stoics  would  have  treated  lils  memory  with  so 
much  respect.  Hipparehia  wrote  some  books, 
which  are  no  longer  extant.  Admitting  M. 
Menage's  conjectural  emendation  of  Uiogcnes 
Laertius,  which  Bayle  considers  to  be  not  un- 
justifiable, we  are  to  place  in  this  number  some 
letters  written  to  her  husband,  in  which  she 
philosophised  nobly,  and  in  a  style  resembling 
Plato's;  and  some  tragedies,  in  which  she  em- 
ployed the  elevated  philosophical  style.  Z3w* 
genes  Lacrt.  lib.  vi.  cap.  vii.  Suidas.  B'ly/e.  Sean- 
ley's  Hiit.  Phil.  pt.  vii.  ch.  vii.  E  field's  Hiit. 
Phil.  vsl.  I.  b.  a.  ch.  x.—M. 

IIIPPARCHUS,  a  very  celebrated  ancient 
astronomer,  was  a  native  of  Nice,  in  Bithynia, 
and  flourished  between  the  154th  and  i6;jd 
olympiads,  or  between  the  years  160  and  125 
B.C.  That  this  date  is  to  be  assigned  to  him, 
may  be  satisfactorily  determined  from  the  as- 
tronomical observationii  which  he  made  in  that 
interval  of  time.  To  him  is  ascribed  the  merit 
of  having  been  the  first  person,  who,  from 
▼ague  and  scattered  observations,  reduced  as- 
tronomy into  a  science,  and  prosecuted  the 
study  of  it  systemitically.  Pliny  m.ikcs  fre- 
quent, and  very  honourable  mention  of  Hip- 
parchus.  That  author  says,  that  he  was  the 
lirst  who  attempted  to  count  the  number  of  the 
fixed  stars  ;  and  the  catalogue  which  he  formed 
is  preserved  in  Ptolemy's  "  Alinagest,"  where 
they  are  all  noted  according  to  their  longitudes, 
and  apparent  magnitudes.  Pliny  classes  him  in 
the  number  of  those  men  of  a  sublime  genius, 
who,  by  predicting  the  times  of  eclipses, 
taught  mankind  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
al  irmcd  at  the  recurrence  of  such  phenomena. 
Thales  was  the  first  among  the  Greeks,  who 
could  foretell  the  time  of  eclipses.  Sulpitius 
(Jallus,  among  the  Romans,  be|;an  to  be  ouc- 
cc;)Sful  ill  tliat  kind  of  prediction  ;  and  he  made 
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a  seasonable  essay  of  his  skill,  on  the  night 
before  the  day  in  which  the  decisive  battle 
against  Perseus  was  fought.  After  these  two, 
Hipparchus  greatly  improved  that  science ; 
making  ephemerides,  or  catalogues  of  eclipses, 
for  six  hundred  years.  Pliny  speaks  of  him  as 
never  to  be  sufficiently  praised  for  having  taken 
a  review  of  all  the  stars,  by  which  means  he 
put  posterity  in  a  capacity  of  discovering,  not 
only  whether  they  are  born  and  die,  but  also 
whether  they  change  their  place,  and  increase 
or  decrease.  He  mentions  his  discovery  of  a 
new  star,  which  was  produced  in  his  days  •, 
and  that  from  its  motion,  at  its  first  appearance, 
he  was  led  to  doubt  whether  this  did  not  fre- 
quently happen,  and  whether  those  stars  which 
we  call  fixed  do  not  likewise  move.  Hip- 
parchus is  also  memorable  for  having  been  the 
first  who  discovered  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, or  that  very  slow  apparent  motion  of 
the  fixed  stars  from  west  to  east,  by  which  in 
a  great  number  of  years  they  will  seem  to  have 
performed  a  complete  revolution.  He  endea- 
voured, also,  to  reduce  to  rule  the  many  dis- 
coveries which  he  had  made,  and  invented  new 
instruments,  by  which  he  marked  their  places 
in  the  heavens,  and  their  maguitudes-  Hip- 
parchus made  his  first  observations  in  the  isle 
of  Rhodes,  whence  he  obtained  the  name  of 
Rhodius  ;  but  afterwards  he  pursued  his  as- 
tronomical studies  in  Bithynia  and  Alexandria 
only.  We  have  still  extant  his  "  Commentary 
upon  the  Phenomena  of  Aratus,"  which  is  pro- 
perly a  criticism  upon  that  poem  ;  for  Hip- 
parchus accuses  the  author  of  plagiarism  from 
the  writings  of  Eudoxus,  and  that  conducted 
with  such  ignorance  as  to  retain  the  errors  of 
that  astronomer.  Hipparchus,  likewise,  finds 
similar  fault  with  Aratus  the  grammarian,  who 
had  written  a  "  Commentary"  on  Aratus. 
Strabo  accuses  him  of  being  too  critical,  and 
of  having  adopted  a  mode  of  criticising,  which 
savours  more  of  chicane  than  accuracy.  Pliny, 
however,  passes  a  more  favourable  judgment 
upon  him.  His  "  Commentary"  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Peter  Victorius,  at  Florence,  about 
tlie  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  but  a 
more  correct  edition  of  it  was  given  by  father 
Petau,  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes,  in  his 
"  Uranalogia,"  published  at  Paris  1650,  folio. 
Besides  the  above,  Hipparchus  composed  se- 
veral other  works,  which  were  highly  spoken 
of  by  the  ancients,  but  are  no  longer  extant ; 
and  upon  the  whole,  moderns  and  ancients 
concur  in  acknowledging  that  the  science  of 
astronomy  is  under  weighty  obligations  to  Jiim, 


for   having  laid  down   that  rational   and   solid 
foundation,  on  which   all  subsequent  astrono- 
mers have  erected  their  superstructures.     His- 
tory also  celebrates  Hipparchus  for  his  ardent 
patriotism,  and  public  spirit,  under  the  influence 
of  which  he  is  said  to   have  been   greatly  in- 
strumental in  delivering  his  country  from  ty- 
ranny.     On  this  account  statues  were  erected 
to  his  memory ;  but  history  is  silent  with  respect 
to  the  time  of  his  death.     Suidas.   Strnbo,  lib. 
i.    and   ii.     Plin.    Hist.    Nat.  lib.   ii.    cap.    xii. 
xxvi.    and   cviii.       BayU.       Nouv.    Diet.    Hiit. 
Martin's  Biog.  Phil.     Mutton's  Math.  Diet. — M.. 
HIPPOCRATES,   the  most  famous  of  an- 
cient physicians,  and  usually  termed  the  father- 
of  physic,  was  born  at  the  island  of  Cos   about 
B.C  460.    His  father  was  Heraclides,  in  whorti 
the  line  of  hereditary  physicians  was  continued 
from  ^sculapius.     His  maternal  descent  wa& 
derived  from  Hercules.     Of  the  events  of  his 
life  little  is  known  with  certainty.     He  is  said 
to  have  studied  physic  under  Prodicus  or  He- 
rodicus,    and    philosophy    under   Gorgias    and 
Heraclitus.     He  did  not  content  himself  with 
that  empirical  practice  which  was  hereditary  in 
his  family,  but  pursued  the  study  of  medicine 
upon  the  extensive  scale  on  which  it  has  sinca 
been  followed,  with  all  the  helps  of  physiolo- 
gical knowledge  as  it  existed  in  his  time.     He 
is   said,  however,  to  have  been  the   first  who. 
made  a  proper  separation  between  medicine  and 
philosophy,  applying  the  dogmas  of  the  latter 
to  the  practical  use  of  the  former,  rather  than 
blending  both  as  subjects  of  speculation.     He 
appears   to    have  passed  his   life   in  travelling, 
and    to   have  resided   in  various  places.     He 
was    for   a   time    at    the  court   of    Perdiccas 
king  of  Macedon,   and  his   fame    caused    him 
to    receive   invitations   from   different  cities  of 
Greece.     His  visit  to  Abdera,  the  inhabitants 
of  which   had  requested  his  aid  to  free  their 
celebrated    countryman    Democritus    from    a 
supposed  madness,    but  whom  he  pronounced 
the   wisest  man  of   their  city,  is   a   noted   in- 
cident in  his  history,  but  bears  a  fabulous  ap- 
pearance.    His  supposed  service  in  extinguish- 
ing the  plague  of  Athens  cannot  be  true,  since 
from  the  certain  information  of  I  hucydldes  we 
learn  that  its  ravages  were  unchecked,  and  that 
the  physicians  were  its  first  victims.     He  is  said 
to  have   refused    an  invitation  to  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  not  choosing  to  exer- 
cise his  art  in  favour  of  the  enemy  of  (ireecc. 
It  is  alfirmed  that  he  ilied  at  Laris<sa  in  Thesr 
saly  at  a  very  advanced  age.     How  dubious  so- 
ever may  be  the  circumstances  of  the  life  cf 
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Hippocrates,  it  is  not  questioned  tliat  he  ae- 
quircd  a  reputation  which  has  ranked  him 
among  the  great  men  of  Greece,  and  which 
may  be  traced  from  the  age  in  which  he  flou- 
rished through  all  succeeding  periods.  Statues 
were  erected  to  his  memory,  and  his  maxims 
were  received  as  authority,  not  only  in  the 
schools  of  medicine,  but  in  the  courts  of  law. 
He  practised  surgery  as  well  as  physic,  the  two 
brandies  not  being  separated  till  some  ages  af- 
terwards. He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
great  integrity  and  candour  ;  and  his  oath  (if 
genuine)  comprises  the  most  important  moral 
duties  of  the  profession.  He  left  two  sons, 
Thessalus  and  Draco,  botli  eminent  practi- 
tioners and  also  a  number  of  disciples. 

Of  the  numerous  works  ascribed  to  Hippo- 
crates, some  are  indisputably  genuine,  some  are 
dubious,  and  many  are  unquestionably  spurious. 
It  would  be  a  subject  for  a  treatise  rather  thaa 
for  a  biographical  article  to  enumerate  these,  and 
to    analyse  their  contents.     The    reader    who 
wishes   for   information   on  this  point  may   be 
referred   to  Le  Clerc's  Hist,  de  la  Mcdecine, 
and  to  Haller's  Medical  Bibliotheeas  j  it    will 
sufliee  here  to   mention,   that   of   his    genuine 
works  the  most    valued  are,   "  Epidemieorum, 
Lib   III  ;"    «   Prognosticon  ;"     "   Aphorismi ;" 
"  De  Aeribus,  Aquis,  &  Locis  j"  "  De  Articulis 
&  Fracturis  ;"  "  De  Capitis  Vulneribus."     The 
leading  principles  of   Hippocrates  in  medicine 
arc,  that  there  is  in  the  human  body  an  origin 
of  motion,  self-acting  and  self-suiheicnt,  which 
regulates   all    the   corporeal    movements,    and 
cures  diseases  ;   and  that  there  is  in  acute  dis- 
eases a  crisis,  or  sudden  change,  good  or  bad, 
taking  place  on  certain  days,  and  predicted  by 
certain  signs.     These  principles  rendered   him 
sparing  and  cautious  in  the  use  of  medicines,  so 
that,  from  his  own  narrations,  he  often  seems  in 
dangerous  cases  to  have  been  rather  a  spectator 
than  an  actor.     He  was  a  very  patient  and  at- 
tentive  observer   of  events,    and   gained   great 
credit  by   his  prognostics.     He    appears  from 
genius  and  temper  to  have  been  admirably  cal- 
culated for  his  profession,  and  he  gave  the  first 
example  of  the  proper  mode  of  pursuing  medical 
improvement,  but   the  very  limited   knowledge 
at  that  time  prevailing  of  an.itomy  and  physi- 
ology, and  the  incipient  state  of  true  experience 
and  observation  in  the  healing  .ut,  liave  neces- 
sarily exposed  him  to  many  errors  and  ilefects. 
in  p.irticuiar  his   aphorisms   are  frequently  the 
premature    dictates  of    partial   observation    or 
crude  theory.     He  writes  in   the  Ionic  di.dect, 
and  his  dittion  is  grave,  diiheult,  abrupt,  and 


obscure.  The  prodigious  degree  of  authority, 
so  long  attached  to  his  writings  has  occasioned 
such  a  multitude  of  editions,  versions,  com- 
mentaries, dissertations,  &e.,  that  many  pages 
would  be  required  to  enumerate  them.  Haller 
has  bestowed  much  labour  upon  this  object, 
and  may  be  consulted  by  the  curious.  Of  the 
editions  of  the  whole  works  of  Hippocrates  the 
principal  are  those  of  Hieronymus  JNIercurialis, 
Venet.  I588,  folio  ;  of  Anutius  Focsius,  Frnnif. 
1595,  folio,  several  times  reprinted  ;  of  Anto- 
nides  Vander  Linden,  Leid.  1665,  two  volumes, 
octavo;  reprinted  Venet.  1757,  two  volumes 
quarto ;  of  Rcnatus  Chartier,  with  the  works  of 
Galen,  Paris,  fourteen  volumes  folio  ;  and  of 
Stephan.  Mack,  Vieuclib.  1743  &  scq.  folio. 
Le  Clerc,  Hist,  de  la  Aledecine.  Halkri  Bib!. 
Pract.  Altai.  Med.  isS  Chirurg. — A. 

HIPPOLYTUS,   Saint,  a  Christian   bishop 
and   martyr   in   the   third  century,   is  generally 
distinguished    by   the  surname  of  Porttiensis,  it 
being  now  a  common   opinion  in  the  learned 
world,   that  he  was  either  bishop  of  Portus,  irt 
Italy,  or  of  Portus  Romanus,  now  called  Ailcn, 
in  Arabia.     By  the  greater   part  of  critics  Atlcu 
is  considered  to  have  been  the  place  of  his  bi- 
shopric, tliough  the  point  has  not  been  deter- 
mined with  any  degree  of  certainty.      From  the 
testimony  of  Photius  it   appears,    that  he  was 
the  disciple  of  Irena;us  ;  and  St.  Jerome  informs 
us,  that  Orlgen  was   in  the  number  of  his  own 
scholars.     How  long  Hippolytus   lived  cannot 
be    ascertained.      Cave,    Basnage,    and    many 
other    learned    men    concur    in   representing, 
that    upon  some  unknown    occasion    he    came 
from  Aden    to    Rome,    where  he   resided   for 
some  time,  and  became  famous  for  his  zeal  and 
labours  in  preaching  the  gospel,  and  defending 
the  Christian   religion  ;  and  where  likewise,  or 
near  that  city,  he  might  have  the  honour  of  suf- 
fering martyrdom.  Ihis  event  some  place  in  the 
year  230,  under  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus, 
and  others  in   the   persecution  under  Maximi- 
nus,  about  the  year  235,  or  else  in  the  Deeiaii 
persecution  about  the  year  25O.  But  though  we 
are  not  able  to  determine  with  certainty  the  place 
of  his  bishopric,   nor  the  place   or  time    of  his 
martyrdom,    and  have  scarcely  any   account  of 
his  life ;     Eusebius,    St.  Jerome,    Epiphanius, 
Theodoret,  and  Photius  furnish  us  with  abun- 
danftvidence   of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
his  character  was  held,  and  of  his  distinguished 
eminence  for  learning,  and    for   the  number  of 
his  works  upon  a  variety  of  subjects.     His  hav- 
ing had  Origcni  among  the  number  of  his  disci- 
ples, might  be  considered  as  affording  prcsump- 
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•tive  evidence  tliat  he  was  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  world,  if  the  circumstance   of  his  having 
been    himself  a  disciple  of  Irenxus,   did   not 
counterbalance  it,  and   furniih  groinid  for  su- 
specting that  he  was  rather  born  and  educated 
in  the  west.     He  certainly  wrote  in  the  Greek 
language  ;  and  from    what    is  said  by  the  au- 
thors above   mentioned,  particularly   Eusebiu'?, 
his  works  must  have  been  well  known  in  the 
east.     Of  his  fame  in  Europe,    a  noble  monu- 
ment erected  to  his  honour  near  Rome,  affords 
some    proof.     This   monument  consists    of    a 
marble  statue,   representing  a  venerable  person 
sitting  in  a  chair,    on  the   sides  of  which   are 
engraved,  in  Greek  letters,    cycles  of  sixteen 
years,  forming  the  most  ancient  paschal  canon 
in  existence.     It  was  published  in  Greek,  by 
Joseph  Scaligcr,  with  commentaries,    in  1595; 
and  in  Latin  by  father  Giles  Bucher,  in  1634. 
Gruter  has  also  inserted  it  in  his  "  Collection 
of  ancient  Inscriptions  ;"  from  which  it  has  been 
transcribed  by  Cave,  as  quoted  below.     Though 
there  is  no  name  upon  this  monument,  yet  from 
a  catalogue  which  is  also  engraven  upon  it,  of 
the  titles  of  different  works,   there  is  sufficient 
reason  for  concluding  that  it  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Hippolytus.     Several  of  these  works 
are   the  same  with  those  attributed  to  him  by 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,    and   others  are  such  as 
have  not  been  noticed  by  them.      The  learned 
John  Albert  Fabricius  published  a  very  valua- 
ble edition  of  the  remaining  works  and  frag- 
ments of  Hippolytus,  in  Greek    and   Latin,  in 
two  volumes  folio,  17 16  and  1718.     Several  of 
the  pieces  attributed  to  him,  however,  are  un- 
questionably spurious  ;  and  others,  which  are  by 
some  thought  to  be  his,    are  supposed  to   have 
been  strangely  interpolated.       In  Lardner  the 
reader  may    find  a  summary  of  the  judgments 
of  different  learned  men  concerning  them,  and 
is  referred,  for  a  more   particular    critique,    to 
Dupin  and  Tillemont.     '"If,"  says  that  learned 
author,  "  I  may  at  last  deliver  my  own  opinion, 
I  would  say,  though  scarce  any  of  them  are  al- 
together sincere  and  uncorrupted,  there  are  few, 
of  which  some  good  use  may  not  be  made  by  a 
man   of  candour  and  judgment."     Fabrlcii  Bibl. 
Grac.    vol.  V.    lib.  v.    cnp.  i.      Cave's  Hist.  Lit. 
vil.   I.     sub  Sac.   Ncvat.       Dupin.       Lardiur's 
Cred.  pt.  II    vol.  III.  b.  i.   ch.  xxxv.—M, 

HIRE,  Laurence  de  ia,  a  French  painter, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1606.  He  received  his 
first  instructions  in  the  art  from  his  father, 
Stephen  de  la  Hire,  a  painter  of  some  merit. 
He  was  then  placed  under  Vouet,  whose  style 
was  generally  copied  at  that  time  by  the  French 


artists  ;  but  Laurence  adopted  a  manner  of  his 
own,  which  raised  him  to  reputation.  He  had 
a  light  and  delicate  pencil,  and  finished  highly, 
but  it  was  his  practice  to  melt  together  all  the 
tints  in  the  distances  of  liis  pictures,  so  that 
they  seemed  Involved  in  a  general  mistiness.  He 
deviated  from  nature  in  the  airs  of  his  hesds  and 
the  contours  of  his  figures,  and  was  incorrect  in 
his  drawing;  yet  his  compositions  were  well 
studied,  and  he  possessed  a  copious  and  fertile 
imagination.  He  painted  history,  landscape, 
and  portrait,  and  was  patronised  by  cardinal 
Richelieu,  the  chancellor  Seguier,  and  other 
persons  about  the  court.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  Academy  of  Painting. 
Latterly  he  painted  only  easel  pictures,  which  he 
finished  with  great  care,  and  which  were  much 
sought  after-  His  drawings  also  were  extremely 
finished.  He  died  at  Paris  in  16^'^.  The 
churches  of  that  city  contain  several  of  his 
greater  works ;  and  in  the  hotel  de  vllle  is  a 
Large  picture  of  his,  with  partraits  of  the  magi- 
strates of  the  time.  He  made  etchings  of  se- 
veral of  his  designs,  and  various  engravings  have 
been  executed  from  his  works.  ly Argenville. 
—A. 

HIRE,  Philip  de  la,  an  eminent  French 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  was  the  son  of 
the  preceding,   and   born  at    Paris,    in  the  year 
1640.      As  his  father  intended  to  bring  him  up 
to  his  own  profession,  he  took  care  to  have  him 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  design,  and  those 
branches    of   the  mathematics  which  relate  to 
them  •,  when  he  discovered   an   early  partiality 
for  the  study  of  geometry.     He  lost  his  father 
when  he  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
soon   afterwards    fell  into   a  declining  state  of 
health  ;  upon   which    it  was  judged  proper  to 
send  him   into    Italy,    where    his  constitution 
might  be  invigorated  in  the  mild  climate  of  that 
country,   and  he   would  at  the  same  time  enjoy 
the  best  advantages  for  improvement  in  the  arc 
of  painting.     After  gratifying  his  curiosity  by 
examining  the   remains    of  antiquity,   and  the 
works  of  the  best  modern  artists,    which  that 
country  afforded,   he  found   that   his  strongest 
propensity  was  to  the  study  of  the  mathematics, 
to  which  he  devoted  himself  with   the  utmost 
ardour,  and  which  by  degrees  engrossed  all  his 
attention.     So  congenial  to  his  disposition  was 
the  retired  maimer  of  life  which  he  led  in  Italy, 
that  he  would  most  probably  have  fixed  his  abode 
in  that  country,  had  he  not  been  induced  by  the 
importunity  of  his  mother  to  return  to   Paris, 
after  an  absence  of   about   four  years.     Being 
settled  in  his-  native  city,  he  prosecuted  his  ma- 
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thematic.ll  studies  with  the  utmost  intcnseness, 
aiul  first  made   himself  known  to  the  public  as 
an  excellent  geometrician,  by  giving  "  the  Se- 
cond Part  of  a  Treatise  on  Stone-cutting,"  print- 
ed by    M.  Bosse    in    1672,  in  continuation   of 
t}ie   work  of   Gerard    U' Argues   on  the  same 
subject.     The  reputation    which    he  acquired 
by  this  performance,  he  greatly  increased  by  his 
"  Nouvellc  Methode  en  Geometric  pour  les  sec- 
tions des  Superficies  coniques  &  cylindriques," 
1672,  quarto;  and  his  treatise  "  De  Cycloide," 
published  in  1676,  i2mo.     In  the  year  1678  he 
received  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  published 
in  one  volume  i2mo,  "  i.Lcsnouveaux  Elemens 
des  Sections   Coniques.    2.  Les  Lieux  Geome- 
triques.     3  La  Construction   ou   Effection  des 
Equations."     In  the  same  year,  under  the  au- 
spices  of  the  minister  Colbert,  he  commenced 
an  undertaking,  conjointly   with  NL  Picard,  in 
order  to  collect  materials  for  a  more  correct  ge- 
neral chart  of  the  sea-coast  of  France,   than  had 
been  before  laid  down,   and  visited  the  province 
of    Bretagne,   where    the    two  mathematicians 
made    the   surveys    and    observations    requisite 
for  their  design.     In  1680  they  proceeded  to  the 
coasts  of  Guienne  and  Gascogny  ;  and  in   168 1 
M.  de  la  Hire    was   directed  to  proceed  alone 
to  Calais  and  Dunkirk,  in  order  to  determ.ine  the 
exact  positions  of  those  places.     On  this  occa- 
sion he  took  the  opportunity  of  measuring  the 
breadth  of  the  straits  of  Dover,  from  the  bastion 
of  Risban,  at  Calais,  to  Dover  castle,  which  he 
found  to  be  twenty-one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty  toiscs.     In  1682  he  finished  the  share 
assigned  to  him  in  this  undertaking,  by  tlie  ob- 
servations which  he  made  in  Provence.     During 
his  dilTevent  scientific  missions,  besides  careful- 
ly attending  to  the  main   object  of  his  appoint- 
ment, he   increased  his  stock  of  knowledge  by 
philosophising  on   different  subjects  which  oc- 
curred to  him,  and  particularly  by  the  observa- 
tions which  he  made  on   the  variations  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  upon  refractions,  and  upon  the 
height  of  mountains,    as  determined  by  the  ba- 
rometer. 

Upon  l.i,s  TOturii  to  P.nis,  in  the  year  last 
mentioned,  M.  de  la  Hire  published  his  treatise 
••' De  Gnomonique,"  i2mo,  which  he  reprinted 
in  1698,  »ith  considerable  enlargements  j  and 
in  the  following  year  he  was  employed  on  the 
continuation  of  the  famous  meriilian  line,  which 
M.  Picard  had  begun  in  1669.  Our  author's 
department  «  as  to  continue  it  to  the  north  of 
Paris,  while  iVI.  Cassini  carried  it  ou  to  the 
south  ;.  but  upon  the  death  of  the  great  Colbert, 


that  design  was  relinquished,  before  its  com- 
pletion.    He    was   next   employed    by    M.  de 
Louvois,  with  other  members  of  the  Academy, in 
taking   levels  for   the    grand    aqueducts   which 
Lewis  XIV.  was  about  to  make,  in  order  to  bring 
the  waters  of  tlie  river  Eure  to  X'ersailles.  Hav- 
ing received  from  his  friend  M.  Picard    some 
papers  on  levelling,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
superintend  their  publication,  after  making  such 
alterations    and    additions   as   he    should    thir.k 
proper,  he   gave   them  to   the  public  in  16S4, 
under   the    title    of    "  Traite    du    Nivellement 
de  M.  Picard,  &c. ;"  and  in  the  following  year 
he  published    his    own    grand    work,    entitled, 
"  Sectiones  Conica  in   novem    Libros    distri- 
butx,"    folio,  containing  the   whole  theory  of 
conic  sections,  which  was  considered  as  an  ori- 
ginal work,  and  gained  the  author  great  repu- 
tation all  over  Europe.     In    i(.8()  he  superin- 
tended the  publication   of  "  Traite  du  Mouvc- 
ment  des   Eaux    &   des  autrcs    Corps    fluides, 
Ouvrage  posthume  dc  M.  Mariotte-,"    and    in' 
1687    presented  the  public  with  the   first  edi- 
tion of  his  "  Tabulce  Astronomic^,"  quarto,  con- 
taining tables  of  the  sun   and  moon,  and    the 
most  ready  method  of  calculating  eclipses.  The 
second  edition  of  this  work,   which  appeared  in- 
1702,  was  augmented  by  astronomical  t;lbles  of 
all  the  planets.     His  practical  geometry  was  the 
next  work   which  our  author  published,  under 
the  title  of   "  LTcole  des  Arpenteurs,"    1 689, 
l2mo-,  which  was  reprinted  three    years  after- 
wards, with  considerable  additions.     About  the 
year  1690,  iVI.  de  la  Hire  was  appointed  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  Royal  college,  and  also  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Architecture,  both  which  places  were 
bestowed  upon   him    in    reward    of  his  distin- 
guished   merit.     In    1693    °"''    author    cilitcd 
"  Veterum  mathematicorum  Opera,    Grxce  & 
Ijatine,  plerseque    nunc  primuni,  cdita,"  folio. 
This  edition  had  been  begun  by  M.  Thevenot ; 
and  upon  his  death  the  care  of  finishing  it  was 
committed  to   M.  de  de  Hire.     It  shews,  that 
his    intense    application    to    mathematical    and 
astronomical  studies,    had    not  prevented    him 
from  acquiring  a  very  competent   knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language.     In   1695   lie  gavs  to  the 
public  his  treatise  *' De  Mechanique,''    i2moi, 
and   in    1702  engravings  of  two  pianisphires,, 
sixteen  inches  in  diameter,   from  designs  made 
by  himself.    Besides  the  works  already  nieiuion- 
ed,  M.  de  la  1 1  ire  was  the  .lutliorof  a  vast  num- 
ber of  valuable  and  important  p  'pt  rs,  which  are 
scattered  about   in  journals,  and  particularly   in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Si  i.nces,  lrii,u 
1666  to  1718.    Tlie  diversity  of  liis  productions,. 
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and  his  coiuinual  employments,  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  great  labour  which  he  must  have 
undergone.  His  days  were  almost  uniformly 
spent  in  close  study,  or  in  discharging  his  pro- 
fessional engagements  ;  and  a  considerable  part 
of  his  nights  was  very  frequently  devoted  to 
astronomical  obs.Tvations.  Seldom  did  he  en- 
joy any  other  relief  from  his  labours,  than 
what  arose  from  the  exchange  of  one  employ- 
ment for  anotI;cr.  He  enjoyed,  notwithstand- 
ing, a  good  state  of  health,  till  within  a  month 
of  his  death,  ^hich  took  place  in  171 8,  after  he 
had  completed  tlie  seventy-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  Fontenelle  says  of  him,  that  his  manners 
were  distinguished  by  the  exterior  politeness, 
the  circumspection,  and  the  timid  prudence  of 
Italy  ;  on  which  account  he  appeared  too  re- 
served in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  though 
he  was  always  esteemed  by  them  as  an  honest 
disinterested  man,  and  good  Christian. 

The  subject  of  this  article  had  a  son,  of  the 
same  name  with  himself,  who  was  in  some  de- 
gree the  heir  of  his  genius.  He  was  born  at 
Paris,  in  1677,  and  was  originally  designed  for 
the  medical  profession.  He  applied  for  some 
time  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  but  soon  disco- 
vered a  stronger  bias  towards  that  of  the  ma- 
thematics, to  which  he  entirely  devoted  him- 
self. By  the  proofs  which  he  afforded  of  his 
proficiency,  in  numerous  memoirs  which  were 
read  at  the  sittings  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
he  acquired  such  reputation,  that  in  1699  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  that  body.  In  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  many  of  his  pieces 
will  be  found  inserted.  In  the  year  1701  he 
published  an  "  Ephemeris,"  calculated  from  his 
father's  astronomical  tables  :  a  work  which  he 
continued  for  five  years,  under  the  signature  of 
Gabriel  Philip,  to  distinguish  them  from  his  f.i- 
ther's  productions.  His  next  separate  publi- 
cation was  a  new  edition  of  Mathurin  Jousse's 
treatise  "  On  Carpentry,"  with  corrections  and 
considerable  enlargements.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  was  appointed  his  successor  in  all 
his  employments  :  but,  owing  to  the  infirm 
state  of  his  health,  it  was  judged  prudent  for 
him  to  decline  the  professorship  of  mathematics 
in  the  Royal  college.  Notwithstanding  the  fee- 
bleness of  his  constitution,  however,  he  went 
with  RI.M.  Cassini  and  Maraldi  to  Dunkirk, 
to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  meridian  line  from 
Paris  to  the  northern  extremity  of  tiie  kingdom, 
but  fella  sacrifice  to  his  application  in  1719, 
when  about  forty-two  years  of  age.  Among 
his  other  inventions,  he  discovered  an  easy  and 
accurate  method  of  forming  large  conve.\  lenses, 


and  made  some  that  were  excellent,  with  x 
focus  of  more  than  one  hundred  feet,  which  the 
king  ordered  to  be  preserved  in  the  royal  ob- 
servatory. A'fuieri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hut.  Mar- 
tin's Biog.  Phil.      Hutions  Math.  Diet. — M. 

HiRNHElM,    or  Herniiaym,   Jerome,  a 
learned  Bohemian  abbot  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, who   was  originally  a  monk,    of  the  order 
of  Premontre,  and  became  doctor  and  profcfS'>r 
of   divinity,   abbot    of   Strahowen,    and    pap  ,1 
vicar-general    throughout    Bohemia,     Austria, 
Moravia,   and  Silesia.     He  died  in  1679,  when 
about  forty-four  years  of  age.     He  is  classed 
among  modern    philosophical  sceptics,    on  ac- 
count of   the  extraordinary  attempt  which  he 
made    to  support    the  interests  of  superstition 
and  fanaticism,  by  declaiming  on  the  imbecility 
of  human  reason.     This  was  the  object  of  his 
laborious  work,  entitled,    "  De  Typho  generis 
humani,  sive  Scientiarum  humanarum  inani  ac 
ventoso  Tumore,  Difficultate,  Labilitatc,  Falsi- 
tate,Jactantia,Prssumptione,  &c."  1676,  quarto. 
In  this  work,  written,  as  the  author  professes,  for 
the  relief  of  the  unlearned,   and  the  admonition 
of  the  learned,  he  endeavours  to  expose  the  pre- 
sumption, uncertainty,   and  falsehood  of  human 
science.     His  evident  design  was,  to  depreciate 
human  learning,  as  inimical  to  divine  wisdom, 
and  to  recommend  an  indolent  life  as  the  only 
way  to  attain  perfection  and  felicity.     As   the 
most  effectual  cure   of  philosophical  vanity,  he 
endeavours  to  prove,   that  all  the  vices  of  man- 
kind are  to  be  ultimately   traced  up  to  human 
science.     He  maintains  the  absolute   imbecility 
of  the  human  understanding,  and   the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  information  from  the  senses,  and 
ascribes   every    appearance  of  wisdom    among 
men  to  supernatural  divine  illuminations.     This 
writer's   scepticism    appears  to   have  been   the 
effect  of  perverted  piety,  and  may  serve  to  prove, 
that  religion  itself  is  no  sure  guide  to  men  who 
disclaim  the  use  and  authority  of  reason,     ^^o- 
reri.   EnJielcVsHist.  Phil.  -vol.  II.  />.  ix.  ch.  /.— M. 
HIRTIUS,  AuLUs,    was    an  officer    under 
Julius  Caesar,    and  wrote  a  supplementary  part 
of  the  "  Commentaries"  published  in  his  name. 
The  books  composed  by  Hirtius  are  the  eighth 
of  the  Gallic  war,  and  those  of  the  Alexan- 
drine and  African  wars.     Of  the  two  latter  he 
was  not  an  eye-witness,  but  received  his  infor- 
mation hi  part  from  Cscsar's  own  moutli.     His 
style  is  good,   but  his  narrative  is  reckoned  less 
clear  than  that  of  C;csar  himself.     He  was  made 
consul  together  with  Vibius  Pausa,    B.  C    43, 
and   the  conduct   of  tlie    war    against  Antony 
was  committed  to  them  in  conjunction  with  she 
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young  Octavlanus.  He  pave  Antony  a  consi- 
derable check  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Mutina  ; 
but  afterwards,  making;  an  attack  upon  th.it 
general's  lines  before  Mutinaj  he  was  carried  by 
his  ardour  into  the  centre  of  the-  enemy's  quar- 
ters, where  he  received  a  wound  whicn  laid  him 
dead  upon  the  spot.  Vosi'ti  Hiit.  Lat.  U/i'ivers, 
Hist.— A. 

HOADLY,  Benjamin,  an  eminent  and  ex- 
cellent prelate  of  the  churgh  of  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Westerham,  in 
Kent,  in  the  year  1676.  He  was  educated  in 
grammar  learning  under  his  father,  who  was  a 
clergyman,  and  master  of  a  private  school  in  his 
nati^e  place,  and  in  the  year  1691  was  entered  a 
pensioner  of  Catherine-hall,  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  He  received  his  degree  of  B.A.  in 
161^5-6,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  his  college.  In  1698  he  was  admitted 
to  deacon's  orders  liy  Dr.  Compton,  bishop  of 
London.  As  soon  as  he  had  commenced  M.A. 
in  169},  he  became  tutor,  and  discharged  that 
office  for  two  years,  with  the  highest  reputation. 
Having  taken  priest's  orders  in  1700,  he  quitted 
his  fellowship  in  the  following  year,  wlien  he 
entered  into  the  marriage  state,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  lectureship  of  St.  Mildred,  in 
the  Poultry,  London.  This  situation  he  retain- 
ed for  ten  years,  and  then  thought  it  high  time 
to  resign  it,  finding,  as  he  pleasantly  observed, 
that  he  had  preached  it  down  to  thirty  pounds 
per  annum.  In  the  year  1702  he  ofliciated  for 
the  rector  of  St.  Swithin's,  during  his  absence 
as  chaplain-general  of  the  fleet ;  and  two  years 
afterwards  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
St.  Peter  le  Poor,  in  Broad-street,  chiefly 
through  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Sherlock, 
dean  of  St.  Paul's,  whose  uniform  kindness  to 
him  he  always  gratefully  acknowledged.  Mr. 
Hoadly  had  now  begun  to  distinguish  himself 
by  his  '.Tilings.  Besides  some  occasional  tracts, 
he  had  published,  in  the  year  1703,  a  treatise 
entitled,  "  1  he  Reasonableness  of  Conformity 
to  the  Church  of  England  represented  to  the 
Dissenting  Miiiistcrs  •,  in  answer  to  the  tenth 
Chapter  of  Mr.  Calamy's  Abridgment  of  Mr. 
Baxter's  History  of  his  Life  and  Times,"  octavo. 
This  piece  was  followed  by  a  succession  of 
treatises  on  clerical  and  lay-conformity,  epis- 
copal ordination,  &c.  by  Mr.  Hoadly  and  Mr. 
Calarny,  who  defended  their  opposite  opinions 
with  much  learning,  skill,  and  moderation. 
The  titles  of  those  treatises  may  be  seen  in  our 
authorities.  In  tlie  year  1705,  Mr.  Hoaiily 
preached  a  sermon  before  the  lord  mayor  of 
London,  which  gave  great  dft'ence  to  the  torits 
and  high-ehurchmcii,  and  was  followcJ  by    a 
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long  controversy.  From  this  time,  to  use  Ms 
own  expression,  a  torrent  of  angry  zeal  began 
to  pour  out  itself  upon  him.  Having  printed 
his  sermoTi,  he  immediately  defended  it,  in  a 
piece,  entitled,  "  The  Measures  of  Submission 
to  the  civil  Magistrate  considered :  in  a  Defence 
of  the  Doctrine  delivered  in  a  Sermon,  S:c." 
octavo.  He  also  maintained  the  same  principles 
in  a  variety  of  other  publications.  In  the  year 
1706,  he  entered  the  lists  against  the  celebrated 
bishop  Atterbury,  who  had  advanced  some  po- 
sitions, in  a  funeral  sermon  for  Mr.  Bennet, 
wliich  he  considered  to  be  not  only  ill-founded, 
but  of  a  dangerous  tendency.  His  animadver- 
sions were  contained  in  "  A  Letter,"  addressed 
to  the  bishop ;  which  drew  from  that  prelate  a 
long  vindication,  in  the  form  of  a  "  Preface" 
to  a  volume  of  his  sermons.  In  reply  to  this 
"  Preface,"  Mr.  Hoadly,  in  the  year  1708, 
published  "  A  Second  Letter"  to  the  bishop, 
with  "  A  Postscript,  relating  to  his  Doctrine 
concerning  the  Power  of  Charity  to  cover  Sins." 
The  principal  design  of  the  autlior  in  these 
letters,  is  to  vindicate  and  est-ablis'i  the  happy 
tendency  of  virtue  and  morality  to  the  present 
liappiness  of  such  a  creature  as  man  is,  which 
he  esteemed  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  Gospel  itself.  In  executing  his  design, 
he  has  attacked  some  of  the  bishop's  sentiments 
with  great  strength  of  reasoning,  and  in  the 
most  dispassionate  manner,  confuting,  as  on; 
of  liis  biographers  observes.  Lis  erroneous  opi- 
nions without  anger,  and  conquering  him  with- 
out triumph. 

The  next  opponent  wliom  Mr.  Hoadly  se- 
lected, was  Dr.  Blaekall,  bishop  of  Exeter,  to 
whom  he  addressed-  "  Some  Considerations," 
occasioned  by  a  sermon  preached  by  his  lord- 
ship before  her  majesty,  in  the  year  1708.  To 
tliese  "  Considerations"  the  bishop  published 
an  answer;  wliich  v.as  soon  followed  by  "  An 
humble  Reply"  from  our  author.  The  doc- 
trines of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance 
were  ably  contested  by  our  author  in  these  pub- 
lications ;  but  tlie  same  subjects  engaged  his 
attention  more  fully  in  the  year  1709,  when  he 
was  provoked  to  a  fresh  dispute  with  the  bisliop 
of  Rochester.  'I'hat  prelate,  in  his  "  Concio 
ad  Clcrum  Londinenscm,"  had  ni:iiut  lined  those 
doctruics  ;  and,  in  a  painphlet  vhich  he  pub- 
lished relative  to  some  proceedings  in  convoci- 
tion,  liad  accused  Mr.  Hoadly,  to  whom  with 
a  sneer  he  applied  the  epithets  of  tnsdt't  and 
mothratf,  with  "  treating  the  body  of  the  esta- 
blished clergy  with  l.mguagc  more  disdainful 
and  reviling,  than  it  would  have  b^-como  him 
to  have  vised  towards  his  l^-csbytuiian  aiitai^o- 
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nist,  upon  any  provocation ;  cliarginjr  tliem 
with  rebellion  in  the  church,  whilst  he  himself 
was  preaching  it  up  in  the  state."  This  accusa- 
tion, induced  our  author  to  set  about  a  par- 
ticular examination  of  the  bisliop's  Latin  ser- 
mon ;  which  he  did  in  "  A  large  Answer  to 
Dr.  Atterbury's  Charge  of  Rebellion,  &c." 
This  "  Answer"  was  added  to  another  treatise, 
entitled,  "The  Original  and  Institution  of  Civil 
Government  discussed,  \\^.  i.  An  Examination 
of  the  Patriarchal  Scheme  of  Government.  2. 
A  Defence  of  I\Ir.  Hooker's  Judgment,  Sec. 
against  the  Objections  of  several  late  Writers." 
In  this  debate  IMr.  Hoadly  distinguished  him- 
self in  so  eminent  a  manner,  that  the  house  of 
commons  were  led  to  shew  him  a  particular 
and  honourable  mark  of  regard,  by  represent- 
ing, in  an  address  to  the  queen,  the  signal  ser- 
vices which  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  requesting  that 
she  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  bestow  upon 
him  some  dignity  in  the  church.  To  this  ad- 
dress the  queen  answered,  that  slie  would  take 
a  proper  opportunity  of  complying  with  their 
desire  ;  wliich,  however,  she  never  did.  But 
tliough  our  divine  was  not  honoured  by  royal 
patronage,  the  just  and  noble  principles  which 
he  had  espoused  recommended  him  to  the  fa- 
vour of  private  munificence.  For  in  17 lo,  he 
was  presented  by  Mrs.  Howland,  grandmother 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  to  the  rectory  of 
Streatham,  in  Surrey,  and  was  honoured  with 
a  chaplaincy  by  his  grace,  as  a  qualification  for 
holding  it.  The  circumstances  under  which 
he  received  this  preferment,  were  very  honour- 
able both  to  tlie  receiver  and  the  donor ;  for, 
as  he  himself  informs  us,  "  when  fury  seemed 
to  be  let  loose,  and  to  distinguish  tiie  particu- 
larly, she  herself,  unasked,  unapplied  to,  with- 
out my  having  ever  seen  her,  or  been  seen  by 
]»er,  chose,  by  presenting  me  to  the  rectory  of 
Streatham,  then  just  vacant,  to  shew,  in  her 
own  expression,  that  she  was  neither  ashamed 
nor  afraid  to  give  me  that  public  mark  of  her 
regard  at  that  critical  time." 

iMr.  Hoadly  was  die  reputed  author  of  se- 
veral occasional  little  political  pieces,  which  ap- 
peared about  this  time,  and  were  reprinted  some 
years  afterwards  in  one  volume,  entitled,  "  A 
Collection  of  several  Piece's  printed  in  the  year 
1710."  In  171 1  he  published  his  very  valuable 
volume  of  '*  Discourses  on  the  Terms  of  Ac- 
ceptance with  God,"  octavo ;  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  publication  of  some  occasional 
sermons,  and  political  tracts,  which,  together 
with  some  pieces  of  an  earlier  date,  were  col- 
lected together,  and  reprinted  in  one  volui^e, 


in  1 7 15.  Rfr.  Hoadly  was  also  the  conceaied, 
but  now  undoubted  author  of  an  admirable 
piece  of  grave  satire,  which  was  published  in 
the  year  last  mentioned,  under  the  name  of  sir 
Richard  Steele,  in  the  form  of  a  dedication  to 
pope  Clement  IX.  prefixed  to  "  An  Account 
of  the  State  of  the  Roman-catholic  Religion 
throughout  ti;e  World." 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  king  George  T. 
Mr.  Hoadly  was  nominated  one  of  the  chap- 
lains to  his  majesty,  having,  before  his  admis- 
sion to  that  office,  been   created  doctor  of  di- 
vinity by   archbishop  Wake.     This   promotioti 
was  but  a  prelude  to  higher  dignities,  to  which 
I)is   merits   justly    entitled   him.     In    the  year 
1715,  he  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  bench,  by 
being  appointed  to  the  vacant   s.-e  of  Bangor, 
with  which  he  was  permitted  to  hold  both  his 
livings  in  commentlam.      During   tlie  following 
year,   his   lordship  published   "  A  Preservative 
against  the  Principles  and  Practices  of  the  Non- 
jurors, both  in  ^Church  and  State,  &;c.  ;"  and 
in  the  year  17 17,  he  preached  before  the  king 
his  famous  sermon,  on  "  The  Nature   of  the 
Kingdom  or  Church  of  Christ,"  which  excited 
against  him  no  little  clamour   among  the  clergy 
of  the  high-church  party,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
celebrated  controversy  which  bears  our  prelate's 
name.    No  sooner  had  this  sermon  been  printed^ 
by  special  command,  tlian  it  was  determined  to 
proceed  against  the  author  in  convocation,  as 
soon  as  it  should  sit.     The  lower   house,  ac- 
cordingly, drew  up  their  represen^ation,  6cc.  ; 
but  before  it  could  be  brought  into  the  upper 
house,    that   assembly   was   prorogued,  by  the 
king's  special  order ;  nor   was   it  permitted    to 
sit,  or  do  any   business,  till   the  heat  of   their 
resentment  had  subsided.     The  Bangorian  con- 
troversy commenced,    with   a  letter  from  Dr. 
Snape  to  the  bishop  of  Bangor  ;  but  it  may  be 
said  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  the  seizure  of  a 
number  of  copies  of  "  A  Collection  of  Papers," 
written   by  the   late  nonjuring  bishop   Hickes, 
designed   to   inflame  the   minds  of  the   people 
against  the  reigning  family,  and  to  subserve  the 
interests  of   the  pretender   and  the   nonjuring 
cause.      Many  publications  were  sent  into   the 
world,  as  antidotes   to  this  "  Collection  •,"  but 
none  such  as  the  best  fiiends  of  the  government 
and  the  Protestant  religion  could  rest  SJtisficjd 
with,    before   the    appearance  of   tiie  bishop's 
"  Preservative,"  and  his  sermon  "  On  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ."     These  struck 
at  the   root   of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 
In  the  latter  t!ic  bishop  shewed,  from  the  clear 
and  decided  language  of  Scripture,  that  Christ 
alone  was  king  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  um 
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»ole  law-givcr ;  tliat  for  his  laws  wc  must  np- 
peal  to  liim,  and  his  inspired  folli)\vers ;  that 
he  had  declared  his  kingdom  not  to  be  of  this 
V'orlil  ;  and  that,  consequcniiy,  all  encoiiragi- 
tiutits  and  tUscourngemeiits  of  this  world  «cro 
not  wliat  Christ  approved  of,  tending  to  make 
men  of  one  profetiion,  not  of  one  faith  ;  hypo- 
crites, not  Christians.  These  tenets  were  re- 
presented, though  unjustly,  as  designed  to  un- 
dermine all  establishments,  and  that  of  the 
church  of  England  in  particular  ;  and  the  bishop 
■was  attacked  by  persons  of  the  greatest  emi- 
nence in  the  church,  for  their  defences  both  of 
church  and  state,  among  whom  were  Drs. 
Snape,  Sherlock,  Hare,  Potter,  Mr.  Law,  S:c. 
Their  real  arguments  and  misrepresentations  he 
solidly  confuted  ;  theiY  slanders,  calumnies,  and 
falshoods  he  forgave ;  never  a  iromcnt  de- 
parting from  the  manly  characters  of  tlie  Chris- 
tian divine,  and  the  accomplislied  gent'cman  -, 
making  controversy  what  he  wlshtd  it,  and 
proved  by  his  example  that  it  might  be,  the 
glory,  and  not  the  shame,  of  Christianity. 
One  of  the  most  able  and  important  treatises 
•which  the  bishop  published  in  the  course  of 
this  controversy,  appeared  in  1719,  in  an  octavo 
volume,  entitled,  "  The  common  Rights  of 
Subjects  defended  ;  and  ihe  Nature  of  the  Sa- 
cramental Test  considered  :  in  Answer  to  the 
Dean  of  Chichester's  (Dr.  Slicrlock's)  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts."  It 
shews,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  "  that 
it  is  a  prostitution  of  the  holy  sacrament,  to 
apply  it  to  a  purpf's;  of  a  dittlrent  nature  from 
wliat  the  great  Institutor  solemnly  appropriated 
it  to  ;  and  to  make  that  the  tool  of  lliis  worlil, 
which  he  ordered  to  have  respect  only  to  an- 
other. And  that  the  test  and  corporation  acts 
are  repugnant  to  reason  and  to  justice."  The 
titles  of  the  ether  pieces  which  lie  published  in 
this  controversy,  may  be  found  in  the  "  Bio- 
graphia  I'ritannica." 

The  B.ingorian  controversy  was  hardly  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  in  the  year  1720,  when  cur 
prelate  resigned  the  rectory  of  St.  Peter  Ic  Poor, 
and,  in  the  following  year,  was  translated  from 
tlie  sec  of  Bangor  to  that  of  Hereford.  ^Ir. 
Whiston  has  confidently  asserted,  and  alleged 
it  as  a  matter  of  just  complaint  against  Dr. 
Hoadly,  that  he  retained  the  furmer  see,  and 
accepted  the  revenues  which  wcic  intended  to 
maintain  a  resident  bishop  in  that  diocese,  for 
six  entire  years,  without  ever  seeing  the  diocese 
ill  his  life.  We  confcs,  that  we  do  not  see 
how  he  could  reconcile  such  a  coiitinu'jd  ab- 
sence from  liis  church,  with  right  notions  of 
an   honest    discharge    of    his    pastoral    duties. 


While  Dr.  Hoadly  presided  over  the  bishopric 
of  Hereford,  the  trial  of  Dr.  Atterbury,  bishop 
of  Rochester,  took  place ;  in  whosi  sentence 
he  most  conscientiously  concurred.  In  the  year 
1723,  his  lordship  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Salisbury,  upon  which  lie  resigned  his  rectory 
of  Streatl'.am  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
published  "  A  Charge"  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese,  delivered  at  his  primary  visitation.  He 
likewise  continued  to  employ  his  pen,  as  occa- 
sions offered,  in  the  cause  of  that  liberty  which 
he  loved,  and  for  wliich  he  had  been  so  stre- 
nuous and  triumphant  an  advocate.  In  the 
year  1732,  his  lordship  drew  up  '•  An  Account 
of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Character  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke  ;"  which  was  prefixed  to  the 
posthumous  works  of  that  eminent  divine,  then 
first  published,  and  is  a  lasting  monument  to 
the  memory  of  his  illustrious  friend.  In  1734, 
he  was  advanced,  on  the  death  of  biahop  Wil- 
lis, whom  he  had  also  succeeded  at  Salisbury, 
to  the  see  of  Winchester  ;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  published  his  truly  rational  and  useful 
treatise,  entitled,  "  A  plain  Account  of  the 
Nature  and  End  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper;  in  which,  all  the  Texts  of  the  New 
Testament  relating  to  it,  are  produced  and  ex- 
plained ;  and  the  whole  Doctrine  about  it  is 
drawn  from  them  alone."  As  this  excellent 
performance,  wliich  was  intended  to  represent 
one  of  our  Lord's  iiistiuitions  in  its  primitive 
simplicity,  limited  the  nature  and  effects  of  this 
positive  rite  to  the  declarations  of  our  Lord 
himself,  vi'lien  he  instituted  it,  and  to  those  of 
St.  Paul  afterwards,  which  arc  the  only  certain 
and  authentic  accounts  ;  it  was,  conscquentlvj 
unfavourable  to  the  commonly  received  opinions 
of  its  peculiar  efficacies  and  benefits,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, met  with  a  very  warm  though  weak 
opposition.  -  The  fury  of  such  assailants  was 
spent  to  little  purpose ;  and  when  the  utmost 
efforts  of  their  zeal  had  been  exerted  against 
it,  the  "  Plain  Account''  still  remained  unin- 
jured and  secure.  A  judicious  abridgment  of 
this  piece,  under  the  title  of,  "  The  rational 
Christian's  Assistant  to  the  worthy  Receiving  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,"  was  published  by  Dr.  Dis- 
ney, in  1774. 

In  the  year  1754,  bi<hop  Hoadly  published  a 
volume  of  his  discourses,  entitlcil,  ''  Sixteen 
Sermons  formerly  printed,  now  collected  into 
one  Volume,  2cc.  ;"  anil  in  tlie  following  year 
ho  publislied,  "  Twenty  Sermons,  the  first 
Nine  of  them  preached  before  tlic  King  in 
Lent,  3cc."  The  discourses  of  which  the  last- 
mentioned  volume  consists,  arc  of  a  practical 
nature,  and  written  with  that  plainness  and 
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perspicuity,  that  good  sense,  that  free  and  easy 
spirit,  which  are  so  very  observable  in  all  his 
lordship's  productions.  Our  worthy  prelate  was 
now  enjoying  the  honourable  tranquillity  of  a 
great  and  good  mind  at  the  eve  of  life ;  when 
his  repose  was  cruelly  and  unexpectedly  dis- 
turbed by  the  villainy  of  one  Bernard  Fournicr, 
a  convert  from  popery  and  a  curate  at  Jersey, 
who  attempted  to  defraud  him  of  no  less  a  sum 
than  8800/.  by  setting  up  a  note  of  hand  which 
he  pretended  to  have  received  of  his  lordship. 
This  iniquitous  scheme  was  so  artfully  con- 
trived, that,  for  the  security  of  himself  and 
family,  the  bishop  thought  proper  to  file  a  bill 
in  cliancery  against  Fournier  ;  and  after  a  long 
trial  it  was  decreed,  that  the  note  set  up  by  the 
latter,  was  "  a  gross  fraud  and  contrivance  of 
the  defendant."  This  decree,  however,  did  not 
abash  the  defendant,  who  was  dead  to  all  sense 
of  shame,  and  continued  to  treat  the  bishop 
with  unparalleled  audacity.  Upon  this  his 
lord,ship  judged  it  necessary  to  lay  before  the 
public  a  detail  of  the  proceedings,  and  his  rea- 
sonings upon  them.  This  he  accordingly  did, 
in  the  year  1758,  in  "  A  Letter  from  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  to  Clement  Chevallier,  Esq.  ;" 
in  which  he  gave  a  particular  and  spirited  ac- 
count of  this  extraordinary,  and  wicked  trans- 
action. The  admirable  accuracy  and  precision 
with  which  his  lordship's  narrative  was  penned, 
bore  a  pleasing  testimony  to  the  vigour  of  his 
mental  powers,  and  shewed,  that  a  venerable 
old  age  had  not  yet  exhausted  that  warmth  and 
spirit  peculiar  to  him.  It  was,  indeed,  an  as- 
tonishing performance  for  a  divine  turned  of 
eighty-one  years  of  age  ;  and  he  received  many 
compliments  on  that  account,  both  by  visits  and 
letters,  from  several  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of 
the  age.  The  remainder  of  his  days  were  spent 
by  our  prelate  in  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
of  those  tranquil  pleasures,  which  naturally 
«pring  from  the  recollection  of  a  well  spent  and 
useful  life.  He  died  at  his  palace  at  Chelsea, 
in  1 76 1,  when  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his 
age.  Dr.  Hoadiy  was  distinguished  by  consi- 
derable learning,  and  uncommon  talents,  which 
he  consecrated,  in  the  most  honourable  manner, 
to  the  service  of  mankind.  "  By  his  seizing 
every  proper  opportunity  to  defend  the  cause  of 
truth,  virtue,  and  religion  in  general,  and  of 
our  happy  constitution  in  particular,  in  what- 
sover  quarter  attacked  ;  by  his  asserting  and 
vindicating,  on  the  most  interesting  occasions, 
and  against  the  greatest  names  (and  that  at 
once  with  the  teuiper  of  a  Christian,  and  the 
^ood  manners  of  a  gentleman^  the  rights  of  the 
throne  and  those  of  Englishmen,  he  added  to 


the  name  of  scholar  those  far  superior,  of  a 
good  man,  a  good  subject,  and  a  true  lover  of 
his  country."  Such  is  the  pious  testimony  to 
the  worth  of  his  character,  which  was  paid  bjr 
his  son  Dr.  John  Hoadiy.  His  manners  in 
private  life  were  truly  amiable  ;  and  he  was 
uncommonly  fortunate  in  his  domestic  connec- 
tions, having  been  Ynarried  to  two  excellent 
women,  with  whom  he  was  completely  happy. 
As  a  controversialist,  he  was  unequalled  in  the 
liberality,  moderation,  anil  candour  which  he 
displayed  towards  his  opponents.  One  of  his 
biographers  remarks,  "  That  in  all  the  contro- 
versies which  he  held  with  his  brethren  (and 
no  one,  surely,  held  more),  he  ever  preserved 
an  equanimity  of  temper  ;  the  meek  and  candid 
Christian  never  lost  in  the  disputer  of  this 
world  -,  cool,  calm,  and  composed,  he  forgets 
the  man,  whilst  he  is  animadverting  on  the- 
writer,  never  betrayed  into  any  asperity  of  ex- 
pression— any  railing  accusations,  and  misbe- 
coming flights,  or  those  sallies  of  passion,  which, 
as  they  give  no  strength  to  a  bad  argument, 
never  add  any  grace  or  advantage  to  a  good  one. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  the  cause  of  religion  and 
truth,  if  all  who  engage  in  controversy  would 
imitate  this  pattern,  and  guard  against  virulence 
of  expression,  which,  as  it  cannot  tend  to  elu- 
cidate, so  neither  hath  it  any  connection  with, 
literary  controversies — least  of  all  in  religious 
disputes,  when  the  wrath  of  man  cannot  be 
supposed  to  work  the  righteousness  of  God." 
Although  several  of  his  writings  were  some- 
what temporary,  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
general,  as  the  truths  which  they  inculcate  are 
eternal ;  and  they  will  render  his  memory  dear 
to  this  nation,  as  long  as  the  love  of  freedom  is 
the  characteristic  of  Britons  •,  and  his  name 
will  always  be  mentioned  with  honour,  by  every 
friend  to  religion,  learning,  truth,  and  virtue. 
For  the  titles  of  his  numerous  pieces,  not  al- 
ready particularised,  we  refer  to  the  first  of  our 
authorities.  In  the  year  1773,  Dr.  John  Hoadiy 
published  a  very  handsome  and  complete  edition 
of  his  father's  works,  in  three  volumes,  folio  ; 
in  an  appendix  to  which  are  inserted  some  de- 
tached parts  of  his  lordship's  correspondence 
■with  the  prudent  and  amiable  lady  Sundon, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  curious  addi- 
tion. They  contain  the  bishop's  sentiments  on 
a  variety  of  interesting  topics,  and  discover 
more  of  his  private  character  than  can  be  seen 
in  his  works,  or  than  it  became  the  editor  to 
dir-play  in  words  ;  particuhrly  the  most  intimate 
sensibility  of  real  friendship,  and  the  unreserved 
intercourse  of  minds  truly  virtuous  and  confi- 
dent in  each  other.    Prcfi-^ted  to  the  first  volume 
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IS  "  An  introductory  Account  of  the  Author," 
originally  drawn  up  by  the  editor  for  the  sup- 
plement to  the  Biographia  Britannica,  whence 
it  has  been  reprinted,  with  some  few  alterations. 
Suppl.  Biog.  Britan.  Brit.  Biog,  Annual  Reghtcr, 
1762.  — M. 

HOADLY,  Benjamin,  M.D.  eldest  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  1706.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  the  school  of  Dr.  New- 
come  of  Hackney,  and  in  1722  was  admitted  a 
pensioner  of  Bcnt't  college,  Cambridge,  under 
the  tuition  of  Mr.  Herring,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop. He  entered  upon  the  physic  line,  and 
assiduously  pursued  rjTthcmatical  and  philoso- 
phical studies  under  the  celebrated  professor 
Saunderson.  He  was  early  received  into  the 
Royal  Society,  and  his  name  was  made  known  to 
the  scientific  world  by  an  epistle  on  a  mathema- 
tical subject,  addressed  to  him  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke.  The  degree  of  M.D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  mandamus  in  1728.  He  settled  in 
London  as  a  physician,  and  in  1737  read  the 
Gulstonian  lectures  before  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, which  he  printed  in  1740.  In  1742  he 
was  appointed  physician  to  his  majesty's  house- 
hold ;  and  in  1746,  to  that  of  the  prince  of 
Wales ; — an  honourable  circumstance  to  liim, 
as  the  two  courts  were  on  no  good  terms  with 
each  other.  Dr.  Hoadly  was  a  man  of  elegant 
as  well  as  solid  accomplishments;  and  in  1747 
he  produced  a  proof  of  his  acquaintance  with 
the  gay  and  polite  world,  by  his  "  Suspicious 
Hdsband,"  one  of  the  most  sprightly  comedies 
in  the  Lnglish  language.  He  afterwards  gave 
some  assistance  to  his  friend  Hogarth  in  the 
composition  of  his  "  Analysis  of  Beauty."  He 
joined  Mr.  Wilson  in  some  "  Observations  on 
a  Series  of  electrical  E.xperiments,"  published  in 
1756,  quarto.  He  died  at  his  house  at  Chelsea 
in  1757,  leaving  no  issue,  though  twice  married. 

Dr.  Hoadly  will  be  principally  remembered  as 
the  author  of  the  Suspicious  Husband,  which, 
by  its  own  gaiety,  and  the  admirable  perform- 
ance of  Garrick,  in  the  part  of  the  hero  of  the 
piece,  Ranger,  became  extremely  popular,  and 
still  keeps  its  place  on  the  stage.  His  profes- 
sional work,  entitled  •'  Three  Lectures  on  the 
Organs  of  Respiration,"  is  char.icterised  by 
Haller  as  a  very  ingenious  defence  of  a  bad 
cause,  lie  maintains  in  it  the  existence  of  at- 
mospherical air  in  all  the  cavities  ot  t)ie  boily, 
and  derives  the  phenomena  of  respiration  from 
its  alternate  compression  and  relaxation  in  the 
thorax.  He  printed  an  "  Ilarveian  Oration," 
pronounced  in  1742,  which  is  said  to  be  a  piece 
of  elegant  Latin.  Biog,  Britan,  JlalUri  Bibl. 
Aiiat. — A. 


HOBBES,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  English 
philosopher,  political  and  various  writer  in  the' 
seventeenth  century,  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man at  Malmesbury,  in  Wiltsliire,  where  he 
was  born  in  the  year  1588.  At  the  tiine  of  his 
birth,  the  Spanish  armada  was  upon  the  coast 
of  England  ;  and  liis  mother  is  said  to  have 
been  so  terrified  by  the  alarm  which  it  occa- 
sioned, that  she  was  brought  to  bed  of  him 
prematurely.  Notwithstanding  this  circumstance, 
he  was  of  a  healtiiy  and  vigorous  constitution, 
and  gave  early  indications  of  an  uncommon 
strength  of  mind.  At  a  proper  age  he  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  master  of  the 
grammar-school  in  his  native  town,  who,  hav- 
ing a  high  opinion  of  liis  parts,  treated  him 
with  much  kindness  and  indulgence,  and  gave 
him  all  possible  assistarice  in  his  studies.  So 
rapid  was  the  proficiency  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages which  young  llobbes  made  under  his 
tuition,  that,  before  he  quitted  school,  he 
translated  the  Medea  of  Euripides  into  elegant 
Latin  verse.  In  the  year  1603  he  was  entered 
of  Magdalen-hall,  in  the  university  of  Oxford, 
where  he  was  chiefly  supported  by  an  .dlowancc 
from  his  uncle,  who  was  alderman  of  Malmes- 
bury, and  who  at  his  death  left  him  a  small 
annuity,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  relin- 
quish his  academical  pursuits.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  B..\.  in  1607  ;  and 
after  having  applied  with  much  industry  to  his 
college  studies,  particularly  those  of  logic  and 
the  peripUctic  pliilosopliy,  for  five  years,  ia 
1608,  by  the  recommendation  of  the  principal 
of  Alagdalen-h.ill,  lie  was  taken  into  the  family 
of  lord  Hardwieke,  (who  was  soon  afterwards 
created  earl  of  Devonshire,)  in  the  capacity  of 
tutor  to  his  son  William,  lord  Cavendish, 
With  that  young  noblem.an,  between  whom 
and  himself  there  was  no  great  disparity  in  age, 
he  was  admitted  to  a  great  degree  of  intimacy, 
so  as  not  only  to  be  his  assistant  in  his  studies, 
but  also  his  companion  in  the  sports  of  the 
field,  to  which  the  young  lord  was  much  ad- 
dicted. By  the  propriety  and  prudence  of  his 
behaviour  Mr.  Hobbes  so  effectually  recom- 
mended himself,  both  to  his  pupil  and  his 
father,  that  he  was  sent  abroad  with  Iiiiii  on  his 
travels,  in  the  year  1610,  and  made  the  tour  of 
Fr.mee  and  Italy.  This  opportmiity  of  seeing 
the  celebrated  monuments  of  antiquity,  con- 
versing with  learned  men,  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  policy  and  manners  of  foreign  states, 
and  learning  iheir  languages,  Mr.  Hobbes  assi- 
duously irnpioved. 

Upon    his    return    with    lord    Cavendish    to 
Enjjlaiid,  luving  -been  kd  to  entertain  a  stconj^ 
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•persuasion  of  the  liiianity  and  inuuHiy  of  die 
perijiatetic  philosophy,  he  resolved  to  devote 
his  leisure  to  the  study  of  the  ancients,  that  he 
mi;^ht  coll.-ct  whatever  was  most  valuable  from 
t'.ieir  writiiigs.  By  the  reputation  of  his  literary 
acquirements,  and  a  good  address,  he  obtained 
an  introduction  to  an  acquaintance  with  several 
persons  of  high  rank,  and  also  with  men  emi- 
nently distiiiguislied  for  their  genius  and  learn- 
ing; particularly  the  lord  chancellor  Bacon, 
who  achnitted  him  to  a  great  degree  of  famili- 
arity, and,  it  is  said,  made  use  of  his  pen  for 
translating  some  of  his  exc>;llent  works  into 
Latin.  He  was,  likewise,  much  in  favour  u  ith 
lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury  ;  and  the  celebrated 
Ben  Jonson  had  so  great  an  esteem  for  him, 
tliat  he  revised  the  first  work  which  lie  pub- 
lished, namely,  an  L-.ngUsh  translation  of  "  The 
•History  of  Tliucydides."  This  work  was  un- 
dertaken by  him,  as  he  informs  us  himself, 
"  from  an  honest  desire  of  preventing,  if  pos- 
sible, those  disturbances  in  which  he  was  ap- 
prehensive that  his  country  would  be  involved, 
by  shewing,  in  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  fatal  consequences  of  intestine  trou- 
bles." It  has  always  been  considered  as  one 
of  the  best  translations  which  we  have  of  any 
Greek  writer.  While,  however,  the  author 
was  preparing  it  for  the  press,  his  patron  the 
earl  of  Devonshire  died,  in  1626  ;  and  in  162F, 
the  year  in  which  it  was  publislied,  his  son  also 
died,  in  whose  service  Mr.  Hobbes  had  spent 
twenty  years,  first  in  the  capacity  of  his  tutor, 
and  afterwards  of  his  secretary.  These  losses 
•were  so  severely  felt  by  him,  that,  to  divert  his 
mind,  he  thought  proper  to  accept  of  an  offer 
which  was  made  him  of  going  abroad  a  second 
time,  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  sir  Gervase  Clifton, 
whom-he  accordingly  accompanied  into  France, 
where  he  continued  for  some  time.  During 
this  interval,  (having  now  conceived  a  violent 
aversion  to  scholastic  learning,  and  an  earnest 
desire  of  investigating  truth  with  a  liberal  and 
independent  spirit,)  he  applied  to  the  study  of 
the  mathematics,  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
tendency  to  habituate  the  mind  to  right  modes 
of  reasoning,  and  to  enable  it  to  discriminate, 
in  the  most  accurate  manner,  truth  from  false- 
hood. In  the  year  1631,  he  was  induced  to 
return  to  his  native  country,  at  tl;e  solicitation 
of  the  couutesa-dowager  of  Devonshire,  who 
was  desirous  of  placing  under  his  care  the 
young  earl,  who  was  then  about  thirteen  years 
of  age.  Such  an  employment  in  a  family  to 
which  lie  had  so  carJy  attached  himself,  and 
was  under  considtrable  obligations,  was  per- 
fectly suitable  to  Mr.  llobbes's  inclination,  aud 


he  discharged  tlie  trust  committed  to  him  with 
the  greatest  diligence  and  fidelity. 

In  the  year  1634,  our  author  republished  hij 
translation  of  Ihueydides,  and  ihcn  accompa- 
nied his  noble  pupil  to  Paris,  where  lie  appiied 
his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, particularly  to  that  of  mechanics,  and 
the  causes  of  animal  motion.  It  was  a  cir- 
cumstance which  greatly  increased  liis  love  of 
this  branch  of  science,  and  facilitated  his  im- 
provement in  it,  tliat  in  this  visit  to  Paris  he 
became  acquainted  with  several  eminent  phi- 
losophers, particularly  fatlier  Mersenne  and 
Gassendi,  with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate 
friendship,  and  after  his  return  kept  up  a  con- 
stant correspondence.  From  Paris  Mr.  Kobbes 
attended  his  pupil  into  Italy,  where  at  Pisa  lie 
became  known  to  Galileo,  who  communicated 
his  notions  to  him  with  the  utmost  freedom  ; 
and,  after  examining  the  numerous  objects 
which  arrest  attention  in  that  country,  returned 
with  the  earl  into  England,  in  1637.  Here  he 
continued  to  live  in  that  nobleman's  family ; 
and  his  long  residence  at  the  noble  seat  at 
Chatsworth,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
exercising  his  inclination  to  Latin  poetry,  in 
celebrating  the  wonders  of  the  Peak.  This 
production  of  his  muse,  which  is  not  entitled 
to  any  extraordinary  commendation,  he  pub- 
lished in  quarto,  under  the  title  of  "  De  Mi- 
rabilibus  Pecci,  Carmen."  As  the  political 
horizon  in  Britain  now  wore  a  threatening  as- 
pect, and  a  civil  war  was  likely  to  take  place 
between  the  king  and  parliament,  Air.  Hobbes, 
whose  connections  and  principles  made  him  a 
zealous  advocate  for  tlie  royal  cause,  rendered 
himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  popular  p  .vty,  that 
he  tliought  it  prudent  to  retire  to  Paris,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1641,  wliere  lie  en- 
joyed the  society  of  many  philosophical  friends. 
Among  others,  he  was  introduced  to  the  cele- 
brated philosopher  Des  Cartes,  and  began  an 
epistolary  correspondence  with  him  on  the  na- 
ture and  laws  of  motion,  on  optics,  and  other 
topics  of  natural  philosophy.  When  Des  Cartes 
first  wrote  his  "  Philosophical  Meditations"  on 
God,  and  the  human  mind,  and  other  pneu- 
niatological  subjects,  he  submitted  it  to  the 
examination  of  his  learned  friends,  and  among 
the  rest  to  Hobbes,  who  s.nt  liis  observations 
on  the  work  to  their  common  friend  .\jcrsenne, 
by  whom  they  were  communicated  to  Des 
Cartes.  Hobbes,  who  was  of  opinion  that 
thought  n  ay  be  a  property  of  body,  contra- 
dicted some  of  the  first  principles  of  Des  Cartes' 
system.  A  correspondence  was  op(  ned  on  tlie 
subject ;  but  Des  Cartes,  affecting  to  treat  his 
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•pponent  with  some  degree  of  contempt,  as 
destitute  of  solidity  and  depth  of  judgment,  soon 
dropped  the  controversy. 

Mr.  Hobbcs  had  now  for  a  considenblc  time 
apphed  himself  to  the  study  of  political  and  ci- 
vil legislation  ;  and,  in  1642,  he  printed  a  few 
copies  of  his  famous  book,  entitled,  "  Elementa 
Philosophica  de  Cive."  In  the  English  transla- 
tion which  was  afterwards  published,  it  was  en- 
titled, "  Philosophical  Rudiments  concerning 
Government  and  Society  ;  or  a  Dissertation 
concerning  Man  in  his  several  Habitutles  and 
Respects  as  the  Member  of  a  Society,  first  se- 
cular, and  then  sacred :  containing  the  Ele- 
ments of  Civil  Polity  in  the  Agreement  which 
it  hath  both  with  natural  and  divine  Laws," 
&c.  The  principles  in  this  book  were  after- 
wards more  fully  illustrated,  and  more  systema- 
tically arranged,  in  the  author's  "  Leviathan." 
It  contains  many  just  and  profound  observations, 
but  intermixed  with  obnoxious  and  dangerous 
tenets.  The  author's  principal  object  in  it  wai, 
to  check  the  rising  spirit  of  freedom,  by  esta- 
blishing the  claims  of  monarchy  on  new  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy ;  on  which  account  it  was 
as  much  condemned  by  the  popular  party,  as  it 
was  admired  by  the  other.  In  the  year  1645, 
he  embarked  in  a  mathematical  controversy 
concerning  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  by 
his  writings  on  the  subject  obtained  considerable 
reputation  among  his  contemporaries.  In  the 
year  1647,  he  was  recommended  to  Charles 
prince  of  Wales,  who  then  resided  at  Paris  for 
the  sake  of  safety,  as  a  proper  person  to  in- 
struct him  in  the  elements  of  mathematics  and 
philosophy  ;  and  by  his  care  in  the  discharge  of 
that  office,  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  prince 
in  a  very  great  degree.  About  this  time  a  se- 
cond and  more  complete  edition  of  our  author's 
treatise  "  De  Cive,"  was  printed  in  Holland, 
by  the  care  of  M.  Sorbicre,  to  wliich  were  pre- 
fj.xcd  two  Latin  letters,  in  commendation  of  the 
work,  one  by  Gassendi,  and  the  other  by  father 
Mersenne.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Hobbes, 
who  was  still  at  Paris,  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of 
sickness,  which  reduced  him  to  so  low  a  state, 
that  his  friends  began  to  despair  of  his  recovery. 
While  he  was  in  ttiis  situation,  his  friend  Mer- 
senne conceived  that  a  favourable  opportunity 
offered  itself  for  attempting  his  conversion  to 
the  catholic  fa  ih.  Accordingly,  after  a  few 
compliments  of  condolence,  he  began  10  men- 
tion the  power  of  the  Roman  church  to  forgive 
sins:  but  Mr.  Hobbes  immedi.itely  replied, 
"  Fatho',  all  these  matters  I  have  debated  with 
myself  long  aago.  Such  kind  of  disputes  would 
Lj  troublesome  to  me  now  ;  autl  you  cau  enter- 


tain me  on  subjects  more  agreeable.  When 
did  you  sse  M.  Gassendi  ?"'  Father  Mersenne 
easily  understood  his  meaning,  and  without 
troubling  liim  f.irther,  suffered  the  conversation 
to  turn  upon  general  topics.  "Vet  some  djys 
afterwards,  when  Dr.  Cosins,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Durham,  came  and  offered  to  pray  with  him, 
he  very  readily  accepted- the  proposal,  and  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  at  his  hands,  according  to 
the  form  appointeil  by  tlie  church  of  England. 
However,  he  at  length  recovered  his  health, 
and  former  robust  constitution. 

In  the  year  16^0  was  published  at  liO.idon  a 
small  treatise  of  I\Ir.  Hobbes's,  entitled,  "  Hu- 
man Nature,"  which  Mr.  Addison  pronounces 
to  be  his  best  work  ;  and  another,  entitled,  "  De 
Corpore  Politico,  or.  Elements  of  the  Law." 
This  latter  piece  was  presented  to  CJassendi, 
and  read  by  him  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
who  is  said  first  to  have  Jiissid  it,  and  then 
to  have  delivered  his  opinion  of  it  in  these 
words:  "  This  treatise  is  Indeed  small  in  bulk, 
but  In  my  judgment  It  is  the  very  marrow  of 
science."  Mr.  Hobbes  had  now  for  a  consi- 
derable time  been  employed  in  digesting  his  re- 
ligious, moral,  and  political  principles  into  a 
system,  which  was  published  at  London,  iu 
1651,  in  folio,  under  the  title  of  "  Leviathan: 
or,  the  Matter,  Form,  and  Power  of  a  Com- 
mon-wealth, ecclesiastical  and  civil."  In  this 
work.  In  establishing  a  system  of  cK-il  policy, 
he  represents  man  as  an  untameable  beast  of 
prey,  and  government  as  the  strong  chain,  by 
which  he  is  to  be  kept  from  mischief.  It  is  a 
learned  and  ingenious  performance,  and  con- 
tains many  sound  and  important  observations 
on  the  principles  of  government.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  abounds  in  extravagant,  paradoxi- 
cal, and  dangerous  notions,  tending  to  con- 
found all  distinction  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  indirectly  to  undermine  the  foundations  of 
all  religion,  natural  and  revealed.  Upun  its 
publication,  the  whole  body  of  the  English 
clergy  took  the  alarm  ;  and  the  author  was  not 
only  suspected  to  be  inimical  to  the  cause  of 
revelation,  but  in  policy  to  favour  the  cause  of 
democracy.  The  indignation  which  it  excited 
amongst  them,  however,  wrs  probably  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  freedom  with  which  it 
inveighs  against  ecclesiastical  tyranny  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  suspicions  which  were  on  tiiis 
occasion  raised  against  the  author,  dissolved 
his  connection  with  king  Charles  II.  at  Paris ; 
and,  according  to  lord  Clarendon.  "  he  was 
compelled  secretly  to  fly  out  ol  that  city,  the 
justice  having  cnd.eavourcd  to  appreliend  hini, 
and  soon  after  csc.ipcd  into  England,  where  he 
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■never  received  any  disturbance."  Upon  Jiis 
leturii  to  his  native  country,  Mr.  Hgjjbes  found 
a  welcome  asylum  in  the  Devonshire  f.imily, 
and  commonly  p.ivicd  Ms  summers  at  Cliats- 
worth,  and  some  of  his  winters  in  town  ;  where 
he  numbered  among  his  intimate  friends  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  age,  among 
whom  wcve  Dr.  Harvey, Mr.  Selden,  and  Abra- 
ham Cowley. 

In  the  year  1654,  Mr.  Hobbcs  published  his 
"  Letter  upon  Liberty  and  Necessity,"  which 
occasioned  a  long  controversy  between  him  and 
Dr.  Bramhall,  bishop  of  Londonderry,  and  af- 
terwards lord  primate  of  Ireland.  Dr.  Priestley 
says,  that  he  was  the  first  who  understood  and 
maintained  tlio  proper  doctrine  of  philosophical 
necessity.  About  the  same  time  he  published 
"  Elementorum  Philosophise,  Seetio  prima,  de 
Corpore,"  octavo,  which  occasioned  a  contro- 
versy for  upwards  of  twenty  years  between  the 
author  and  Dr.  AVallis,  Savilian  professor  of 
geometry  at  Oxford,  and  in  which  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  all  the  mathematicians 
against  him.  It  is  indeed  said,  that  he  en- 
gaged in  this  kind  of  study  at  too  late  a  period 
of  life,  to  excel  in  it ;  and  that  though  for  a 
time  he  maintained  his  credit,  while  he  was 
content  to  proceed  in  the  same  track  with 
others,  and  to  reason  in  the  accustomed  man- 
ner from  the  established  principles  of  the  sci- 
ence ;  yet  when  he  began  to  digress  into  new 
paths,  and  to  set  up  for  a  reformer,  inventor, 
and  improver  of  geometry,  and  to  pretend  to 
have  demonstrated  the  quadrature  ot  tlie  circle, 
the  cubature  of  tiie  sphere,  and  the  duplication 
of  the  cube,  he  lost  himself  extremely.  Tlie 
history  of  this  controversy,  and  the  titles  of  the 
numerous  pieces  produced  in  it,  may  be  seen  in 
the  first  of  our  subjoined  authorities.  To  com- 
plete his  body  of  philosophy,  he  published,  in 
16515,  '■  A  Dissertation  on  i\lan,"  in  which  he 
sdvanced  many  singular  opinions  concerning 
the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  human 
nature. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  II.  Mr. 
Hobbes  came  up  to  London,  and  was  one  day 
with  his  patron  at  Salisbury-house,  when  the 
king  passed  by  and  accidentally  saw  him. 
Upon  this  his  majesty  immediately  sent  for 
liim,  gave  him  his  hand  to  kiss,  and  enquired 
kindly  after  his  health  and  circumstances  -,  and 
some  time  afterwards  he  directed  an  eminent 
portrait-painter  to  draw  his  picture,  to  be  placed 
in  his  majesty's  closet.  The  king  also  admitted 
]>im  to  a  private  audience,  assured  liim  of  his 
protection,  and  settled  a  pension  upon  him  of 
one   hundred    pounds   per  annum,   out  of  his 


privy  purse.  Yet  this  powerful  protection  did 
not  render  our  author  entirely  safe  from  attacks; 
for,  in  1 666,  his  "  Leviathan,"  and  his  treatise 
**  De  Cive,"  were  censured  by  parliament, 
which  alarmed  him  much  ;  as  did,  likewise,  the 
bringing  a  bill  into  the  house  of  commons,  t» 
punish  atheism  and  profaneness.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  on  this  occasion  that  he  composed 
his  very  learned  and  ingenious  "  Historical  Nar- 
ration concerning  Heresy,  and  the  Punishment 
thereof;"  with  the  view  of  demonstrating  that 
he  could  not  be  legally  punished  for  heresy,  in 
writing  and  publishing  his  "  Leviathan."  After 
this  storm  was  a  little  blown  over,  he  enter- 
tained the  design  of  collecting  and  publishing  a 
beautiful  edition  of  such  of  his  pieces  as  were 
in  Latin ;  but,  owing  to  the  vigilance  of  the 
clergy,  he  found  it  impracticable  in  England, 
and  therefore  sent  them  to  Amsterdam,  where 
an  entire  edition  of  them  was  published,  in 
1668,  in  quarto.  Whilst  the  writings  of  Hobbes 
were  reprobated  by  the  general  body  of  the 
clergy,  and  occasioned  many  learned  and  able 
replies,  they  were  not  without  their  admirers, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Foreigners  of  the 
first  distinction  visited  the  author,  among  whom 
was  Cosmo  de  Mcdicis,  then  prince  of  Tusca- 
ny, who  gave  him  ample  marks  of  his  esteem 
and  respect ;  and  having  received  his  picture, 
and  a  complete  collection  of  his  writings,  or- 
dered the  former  to  be  deposited  among  his  cu- 
riosities, and  the  latter  to  be  added  to  his  cele- 
brated library  at  Florence.  Similar  visits  were 
paid  him  by  several  foreign  ambassadors,  and 
otlier  persons  of  distinction,  who  were  curious 
to  s.e  a  person,  whose  singular  opinions  and 
numerous  writings  had  made  so  much  noise  all 
over  Europe.  Even  in  the  public  schools  his 
doctrines  had  professed  advocates  ;  and  Daniel 
Scargill,  a  Cambridge  scholar,  maintained  some 
of  his  fundamental  tenets  in  a  public  disputa- 
tion. His  boldness,  however,  drew  on  him  a 
very  cruel  academical  prosecution,  which  ter- 
minated in  his  irnprisonment,  the  loss  of  his 
degree,  his  removal  from  a  fellowship,  and  his 
expulsion  from  the  university.  This  circum- 
stance brought  so  much  odium  upon  Mr. 
Hobbes.  tliat  bishop  Fell,  in  his  Latin  edition 
of  Wood's  "  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,"  thought  it  necessary  to  leave 
out  the  eulogium  which  the  author  had  passed 
upon  the  pliilosopher  of  Malmcsbury,  and  in- 
sert in  its  stead  a  severe  censure.  W  ood,  of- 
fended at  this  freedom,  acquainted  Hobbes  with 
the  transaction,  wh.o  addressed  to  him  a  letter 
in  justification  of  himself,  aiul  containing  warnr 
and  bitter  complaiiits  against  Dr.  Fell,  whi»h 
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was  publishctl  at  Oxford  in  1674.  This  pro- 
duced from  tell  a  bitter  inveccivc,  to  which 
Hobbcs  nii'.de  no  reply. 

In  the  year  1672  iVJr.  Hobbcs  wrote  his  own 
Life,  in  Latin  verse,  when,  as  hz  observes,  he 
had  completed  his  eighty-fourth  year  ;  in  which, 
■whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  poetry,  there 
is  much  wit  displayed,  as  vi'ell  as  a  sufficient 
portion  of  vanity.  In  this  work  he  informs  us, 
that  when  he  retired  to  France  liis  whole  for- 
tune consisted  of  five  hundred  pounds  ;  and  he 
observes,  that  with  the  accession  of  a  legacy  of 
two  hundred  pounds,  together  with  an  annuity 
of  fourscore  pounds  a-year  from  his  patron  the 
earl  of  Devonshire,  and  the  pension  granted  him 
by  the  king,  he  possessed  sufficient  to  exceed 
all  his  wants.  He  pleasantly  adds,  that,  by 
computing  his  effects  in  French  sols,  or  Spanish 
maravedies,  he  could  persuade  himself  that  nei- 
ther Croesus  nor  Crassus  were  at  all  richer  men 
than  he.  In  1674  he  published  a  translation  in 
English  verse,  of  four  books  of  Homer's  Ody  ssey  ; 
which  were  so  well  received  by  the  public,  that 
he  was  encouraged  to  undertake  a  version  of  the 
whole  Iliad,  and  the  remaining  books  of  the 
Odyssey.  This  task  he  completed,  and  pub- 
lished his  work  in  1675.  ^^  "^'''^  performance 
Mr.  Pope,  in  the  preface  to  his  own  trantlation 
of  the  Iliad,  says,  that  the  author  "  has  given  a 
correct  explanation  of  the  sense  in  general,  but 
for  particulars  and  circumstances  Ions  them, 
and  often  omits  the  most  beautiful.  He  some- 
times omits  whole  similies  and  sentences,  and 
is  now  and  then  guilty  of  mistakes,  into  which 
no  writer  of  his  learning  could  have  fallen,  but 
through  carelessness."  His  versification  is  so 
bad,  that  his  translation  is  now  entirely  falltn 
into  neglect,  though  it  was  so  much  esteemed 
in  his  own  time,  that  in  less  than  ten  years  it 
ran  through  three  large  editions.  Before  the 
appearance  of  this  work,  in  1674,  Mr.  Hobbcs 
had  taken  his  leave  of  London,  and  retired  to 
spend  tlic  remainder  of  his  days  in  Derbyshire. 
In  this  situation,  however,  he  still  continued  to 
prosecute  his  studies  with  unwearied  applica- 
tion, and  sent  into  the  world  more  productions 
of  his  pen.  In  1676,  he  printed  his  dispute 
with  Dr.  Benjamin  Laney, bishop  of  Ely,  "con- 
cerning Liberty  and  Necessity  ;"  and  in  1678,  he 
published  his  "  Decameron  Physiologicum,  or. 
Ten  Dialogues  of  Natural  Philosophy."  About 
the  same  time  he  put  the  last  hand  to  a  work 
formerly  ptiblished,  though  without  his  name, 
entitled,  "  The  Art  of  Rhetoric,  collected  from 
Aristotle  and  Ramus ;"  to  which  he  added  a 
book,  composed  some  years  before,  entitled,  "  A 
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Dialogue  between  a  Philosopher  and  a  Student 
"of  tlie  Common  Law  of  England."  In  the  year 
1679,  1'^  *-"t  another  book  of  his,  entitled, 
"  Behemoth,  ox;  a  History  of  the  Civil  Wars 
from  1640  to  1660,"  to  an  eminent  bookseller, 
with  a  letter,  containing  his  request  that  he 
would  not  publish  it  till  a  proper  occasion  of- 
fered. From  the  letter  it  appears,  that  his  re- 
quest was  founded  oii  his  not  having  been  able 
to  obtain  the  king's  permission  for  its  publica- 
tion. The  work,  however,  made  its  appear- 
ance soon  after  the  autlior's  d,eath,  and  is  writ- 
ten in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  a  perspicuous 
and  accurate  style.  But  it  contains  a  very  par- 
tial and  unfair  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
parliament,  and  is  very  injurious  to  the  cha- 
racters of  those  who  engaged  in  opposition  to 
the  king.  It  is  also  interspersed  with  political 
maxims  and  reasonings,  equally  pernicious  and 
absurd.  A  few  months  after  he  had  sent  this 
work  to  the  press,  Mr.  Hobbes  was  afflicted 
with  a  suppression  of  urine  ;  and  his  physician 
plainly  told  him,  that  he  entertained  but  little 
hope  of  curing  that  complaint.  Mr.  Wood  in- 
forms us,  that,  upon  being  apprised  of  his  cri- 
tical situation,  he  said,  "  Then  I  shall  be  glad 
to  find  a  hole  to  creep  out  of  the  world  at." 
In  the  month  of  November,  his  patron  the  earl 
of  Devonshire  removing  from  Chatsworth  to  an- 
other seatof  his,  called  Hardwicke,  Mr.  Hobbes 
earnestly  persisted  in  requesting  that  he  might  be 
carried  to  the  same  place,  though  this  could  not 
be  done  but  by  laying  him  on  a  feather-bed. 
He  bore  the  journey  without  much  inconve- 
nience ;  but  within  a  few  days  afterwards,  by 
a  par,ilytic  attack,  he  lost  the  use  of  his  speech, 
and  of  his  right  side  entirely.  In  this  condition 
he  continued  for  some  days,  and  died  on  the 
4th  of  J3ecember,  1679,  in  the  ninety-second 
year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Hobbes  was  a  man  of  considerable  learn- 
ing, and  very  vigorous  faculties,  and,  had  he 
been  sufficiently  careful  to  form  and  improve 
his  judgment,  and  to  preserve  his  mind  free 
from  the  bias  of  prejudice  and  passion,  would 
undoubtedly  have  deserved  a  place  in  the  first 
class  of  philosophers.  The  mathematical  me- 
thod of  reasoning  which  he  adopted,  greatly 
assisted  him  in  his  researclics ;  but  he  was  often 
led  into  error  by  assuming  false  or  uncertain 
principles  or  axioms.  The  veliemence  with 
which  he  engaged  in  political  contests  biassed 
his  judgment  on  questions  of  policy,  and  led 
him  to  frame  such  maxims  and  rules  of  govern- 
ment, as  would  bo  destructive  of  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  mankind.     Aii  arrogant  contempt 
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of  the  opinion  of  others,  an  impatience  of  con- 
tradiction, and  a  restless  ambition  to  be  distin- 
guished as  an  innovator  in  philosophy,  were 
qualities  which  appear  to  have  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  perversion  of  his  judgment. 
It  has  been  observed  that,  considering  his  great 
age,  he  was  a  man  of  no  very  extensive  reading. 
Homer,  Virgil,  Thucydides,  and  Euclid  were 
the  authors  with  whom  he  was  most  delighted. 
Upon  this  subject  he  used  to  say,  that  "  if  he 
had  read  as  much  as  others,  he  should  have 
been  as  ignorant  as  they."  In  his  "  Survey  of 
the  Leviathan,"  lord  Clarendon  observes,  that 
"  it  hath  always  been  a  lamentation  among 
Mr.  Hobbes'8  friends,  that  he  spent  too  much 
time  in  thinking,  and  too  little  in  exercising 
those  thoughts  in  company  of  other  men  of  the 
same,  or  of  as  good  faculties  ;  for  want  vi'hereof 
his  natural  constitution,  with  age,  contracted 
such  a  morosity,  that  doubting  and  contradict- 
ing men  were  never  grateful  to  him.  In  a  word, 
Mr.  Hobbes  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  acquaint- 
ance I  have  in  the  world,  and  of  whom  I  have 
always  had  a  great  esteem,  as  a  man  who  be- 
sides his  eminent  parts  and  learning,  hath  been 
always  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  probity,  and  of 
a  life  free  from  scandal."  The  following  short 
account  of  his  private  manners  and  habits,  which 
is  related  by  bishop  Kennet,  in  his  Memoirs  of 
the  Cavendish  family,  will  afford  entertainment 
to  some  of  our  readers  :  "  His  professed  rule  of 
health,  was  to  dedicate  the  morning  to  his  ex- 
ercise, and  the  afternoon  to  his  studies.  And, 
therefore,  at  his  first  rising  he  walked  out,  and 
climbed  any  hill  within  his  reach ;  or,  if  the 
weather  was  not  dry,  he  fatigued  himself  within 
doors  by  some  exercise  or  other,  to  be  in  a 
sweat,  recommending  that  practice  upon  this 
opinion,  that  an  old  man  had  more  moisture 
than  heat,  and  therefore  by  such  motion  heat 
was  to  be  acquired,  and  moisture  expelled. 
After  this  he  took  a  comfortable  breakfast,  and 
then  went  round  the  lodgings  to  wait  upon  the 
earl,  the  countess,  and  the  children,  and  any 
considerable  strangers,  paying  some  short  ad- 
dresses to  all  of  them.  He  kept  these  rounds 
till  about  twelve  o'clock,  when  he  had  a  little 
dinner  provided  for  him,  which  he  eat  always 
by  himself  without  CLremony.  Soon  after  din- 
ner he  retired  to  his  study,  and  had  his  candle 
with  ten  or  twelve  pipes  of  tobacco  laid  by  him, 
then  shutting  his  door,  he  fell  to  smoaking, 
thinking,  and  writing  for  several  hours."  He 
was  naturally  of  a  timid  disposition,  whence  lie 
was  led  to  indulge  continual  apprehensions  for 
his  personal  safety.    He  could  not  endure  to  be 


left  in  an  empty  house  •,  which,  his  friends  said, 
was  owing  to  liis  dread  of  assassination.  To 
this  timidity  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  that  he  was  a 
conformist  to  the  established  religion  of  his 
country,  and  frequently  partook  of  the  sacra- 
ment, and  sometimes  makes  use  of  language  in 
his  writings  at  which  the  mind  of  an  honest  un- 
believer must  have  revolted,  whilst  he  was  un- 
questionably hostile  to  the  great  principles  o£ 
natural  and  revealed  religion.  His  writings, 
owing  to  the  agreeableness  of  his  style,  his 
dogmatical  manner,  and  the  oddness  and  appa- 
rent novelty  of  his  opinions,  had  a  great  run 
for  some  time,  and  contributed  much  to  the 
spreading  of  irreligion  and  infidelity.  They 
have  been  sufficiently  refuted,  however,  by  se- 
veral learned  writers,  particularly  Dr.  Henry 
More,  bishop  Cumberland,  and  Dr.  Cudworth. 
The  following  positions,  chiefly  selected  from 
his  Leviathan,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his 
philosophy.  All  knowledge  originates  in  sensa- 
tion, and  is  produced  by  the  pressure,  either 
immediate  or  mediate,  of  external  objects  upon 
the  senses.  Sensible  qualities  are,  in  their  ob- 
jects, nothing  more  than  the  motion  of  matter 
operating  variously  upon  the  organs  of  sensa- 
tion. Imagination  and  memory  are  the  perma- 
nent effects  of  former  impressions  upon  the 
senses.  Thinking  is  the  succession  of  one  ima- 
gination after  another,  which  may  be  either  ir- 
regular, or  regulated  with  a  view  to  some  end» 
Every  conception,  being  derived  from  the  senses, 
is  finite ;  we  have,  therefore,  no  idea  of  infi- 
nity, and  God  is  an  object,  not  of  apprehension, 
but  of  reverence.  No  one  can  conceive  of  any 
thing  but  as  existing  in  some  place,  of  some  fi- 
nite magnitude,  and  divisible  into  parts ;  nor 
can  any  thing  be  wholly  in  one  place  and  wholly 
in  another  at  the  same  time,  or  two  or  more 
things  be  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  place. 
Truth  and  falsehood  are  attributes,  not  o£ 
things,  but  of  language.  The  intellect  peculiar 
to  man  is  a  faculty  arising  from  speech  ;  and  the 
use  of  reason  is  the  deduction  of  remote  conse- 
quences from  the  definitions  of  terms.  Science 
is  the  knowledge  of  these  consequences.  There 
are  in  animals  two  kinds  of  motion,  one,  vital 
and  involuntary ;  t!ie  other  animal  and  volun- 
tary. The  latter,  if  it  tends  towards  an  object, 
is  appetite  ;  if  it  recedes  from  it,  aversion  :  and 
the  object  in  the  former  case  is  said  to  be  good, 
in  the  latter,  evil.  Appetite  is  attended  with 
pleasure,  aversion  with  pain.  In  deliberation, 
the  last  impulse  of  the  appetite  is  will  ;  success 
in  attaining  its  object,  enjoyment.  Moral  qua- 
lities are  those  by  which  the  peace  and  security 
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of  the  state  are  preserved.  Felicity  consists  not 
in  tranquillity,  but  in  a  perpetunl  progress  from 
one  desire  to  another.  The  diversity  of  hu- 
man characters  arises  from  the  different  ways 
ill  which  men  pursue  happiness. 

The  desire  of  investigating  causes  leads  to  the 
knowledge  and  belief  of  a  first  cause,  the  one 
eternal  deity,  although  the  divine  nature  is  in- 
comprehensible. From  men's  ignorance  of  true 
causes  arises  anxiety,  fear,  superstition. 

Nature  has  formed  all  men  equal;  whence  arises 
the  universal  hope  of  acquiring  by  violence  what- 
ever we  desire,  and  the  universal  apprehension  of 
suffering  violence  from  others.     The  necessary 
consequence  is,  that  a  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of 
perpetual  hostility,  in  which  no  individual  has 
any  other  means  of  safety  than  his  own  strength 
or  ingenuity,  and  in  which  there  is  no  room  for 
industry,  because   no  secure  enjoyment  of  its 
fruits.     In  this  state,  every  one  has  a  right  to 
use  his  own  faculties  at   pleasure  for  his  pre- 
servation, and  of  doing  whatever  he  judges  to 
be  conducive  to  this  end ;  and  since  there  is  no 
property,  there  can  be  no  injustice.     For  the 
sake  of  peace  and  security,  it  is  necessary  that 
each  individual  recede  from  a  part  of  his  natu- 
ral right,  and  be  contented  with  such  a  share 
of  liberty,  or  freedom  from  restraint,  as  he  is 
willing  to  allow  to  others.     This  resignation  of 
natural  rights  may  either  be  a  simple  renuncia- 
tion, or  a  transfer  of  them  to  an  individual  or 
body,  by  mutual  consent,  for  the  common  good. 
The  multitude,  thus  brought  out  of  a  state  of 
nature,  becomes   one   person,  which  is  called 
the  republic  or  state,   in  which  the  common 
power  and  will  are  exercised  for  the  common 
defence.      The  ruling  power  cannot  be  taken 
from   those  to  whom   it  has   been  committed, 
nor  can  they  be  punished  for  mal-admini.stra- 
tion.    If  the  supreme  magistrate  inflicts  any  pe- 
nalty upon  the  innocent,  he  sins  against  God, 
but  does    not   act    unjustly.     The    interpreta- 
tion  of  the  laws    is  to  be  sought,  not   from 
preceptors  nor  philosophers,  but  from  the  au- 
thority of  the   state  ;    for  it  is  not  truth,  but 
authority,    tliat   makes   law  -,    nevertheless,  the 
king  ought  to  interpret  the  law  according  to  his 
own  natural  reason  and  conscience.     Punish- 
ment is  an  evil  indicted  upon  the  transgressor 
of  the  law,  to  this  end,  that  the   apprehension 
of  it  may  bend  the  will  of  the  citizens  to  sub- 
mission.    The  public  law  is  to  be  instead   of 
conscience  to   every  individual ;  it  is  therefore 
false  that  every  violation  of  conscience  in  a  citi- 
zen is  a  sin.     The  offices  of  the  supreme  go- 
vernors are  to  be  regulated  by  those  ends,  wliich 
comprehend  the  security  of  the  people. 


Forthefitles.indsubjectsof  Mr.Hobbes'sworks 
which  have  not  been  already  particularised,  the 
reader  may  consult  t\is  Biog.  Britnn.  Brit.  Biog. 
Gen.  Diet.  Enfield's  Hiit.  Phil.  vol.  11.  b.  ii. 
ch.  :i.   %  5. — M."" 

HOCHSTETTER,  Andrew-Adam,  a  learn- 
ed German  Lutheran  divine,  who  flourished  in 
the  latter  pan  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Tu- 
bingen, in  the  year  1 668.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  doctor,  and  was  successively  pro- 
fessor of  eloquence,  of  moral  philosophy,  and 
of  divinity,  in  the  university  of  his  native  city. 
He  was  also  chosen  pastor  ;  appointed  superin- 
tendant  of  the  ecclesiastical  district ;  and  iinally 
raised  to  the  honourable  post  of  rector  of  the 
university.  He  died  at  Tubingen,  in  the  year 
1 7 1 7.  Among  other  works,  he  was  the  author 
of  "  Collegium  Puffendorfianum  ;"  "  De  Festo 
Expiationis,  &  Hirco  Azazel ;"  "  De  Conradi- 
no,  ultimo  ex  Suevis  Duce ;"  "  De  Rebus  El- 
bingensibus,"  &:e.  His  historical  works  are 
held  in  most  estimation.  tJoitv.  Did.  Hist. 
— M. 

HODGES,   Nathaniel,  an   English   pliy- 
sician,  was  the    son  of  Ur.  Thomas  Hodges, 
dean  of  Hereford.     He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  Westminster  school,  and  was  elected 
a  student  of  Christ-church  college,  Oxford,  in 
1648.     After   taking  his  inferior  degrees,    he 
received  that   of    doctor   of  physic    in    1659, 
and    settled  in  London    as   a  medical   practi- 
tioner.    He  mentions  having  derived  his  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  medicine  from  sir  Theod. 
Mayerne,    but  whether  he   had  any  other   in- 
struction  from  him   than  that  of   reading   his 
books,  we  are  not  informed.      At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  great  plague  in    1665,  he  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  two  physicians  appointed  by 
the  city  of  London,  with  a  stipend,  to  attend 
the  infected ;   and   he   continued   to  fulfil   this 
duty  during  the  whole  period  of  that  visitation. 
His   manner   of  performing  it  was,  every  day 
soon  in  the  morning  to  receive  at  his  own  house 
persons  who  came  to  give  reports  of  the  sick, 
and  convalescents  for  advice  ;  he  then  made  his 
forenoon  visits  to  the  infected,  causing  a  pan  of 
coals  to  be  carried  before  him  with  perfumes, 
and  chewing  troches  while  he  was  in  the  sick 
chamber.     He  repeated  his  visits  in  the  after- 
noon.    His  chief  prophylactic  was  a  liberal  use 
of  Spanish  wine,  and  cheerful  society  after  the 
business  of  the  day.     He  was  twice  taken  ill 
during  the   prevalence  of  the  disease,  but  was 
preserved  by  timely  antidotes.     'Fhis  account  of 
himself  is  contained  in  a  work  which  he  pub- 
lished, entitled  "  Loimologia,  sivc  Pestis  Nu- 
F  F  2 
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peras  apud  Populum  Londinensem  Grassantis 
Narratio  Historica,"  octavo,  1672.  It  is  dated 
from  his  house  in  St.  Stephens  Wallbrook.  Al- 
though accuracy  of  observation  was  not  yet  the 
character  of  tlie  time,  and  Dr.  Hodges,  like 
many  of  his  brethren,  used  a  loose  figurative 
style,  ill  adapted  to  science,  his  account  of  this 
memorable  calamity  is  upon  the  whole  a  valu- 
able one,  and  the  most  authentic  that  we  pos- 
sess. In  his  practice,  he  avoided  bleeding  and 
purging,  and  chiefly  trusted  to  free  perspiration, 
supported  by  moderate  cordials.  He  has  given 
the  bills  of  mortality  of  the  plague-year,  1665, 
amounting  in  all  to  97,306  deaths,  of  which 
68,596  were  returned  of  the  pestilence.  This 
vork  was  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Quin- 
cy,  and  published,  with  other  curious  tracts 
relative  to  the  same  epidemic,  in  1721.  It  is  to 
be  lamented  that  a  man  who  seems  to  have 
performed  his  dangerous  service  to  the  public 
with  credit  and  fidelity,  should  have  fallen  into 
such  reduced  circumstances,  as  to  become  a 
prisoner  for  debt  in  Ludgate,  in  which  state  he 
died  in  1684.  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed,  that 
this  would  not  have  happened  in  the  present 
age.  Dr.  Hodges  was  also  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  "  Vindicix  Medicinse  &  Medi- 
corum."  IFocd  Athen.  Oxoii.  Hodge  i  Loitno- 
log.—A. 

HODY,  Humphrey,  a  learned  English  di- 
vine who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  and  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born 
at  Odcombe,  in  Somersetshire,  of  which  place 
his  father  was  rector,  in  the  year  1659.  As  he 
afforded  early  indications  of  a  love  for  learning, 
alter  passing  tlirough  the  grammar  school,  he 
was  entered  of  Wadham  college,  Oxford,  in 
the  year  1676.  In  that  institution  he  took  his 
degree  of  B.  A.  in  16-9  ;  that  of  M.A.  in  1682  ; 
and  in  1684  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  in 
which  he  also  dischargeil  the  office  of  tutor.  In 
the  years  1601  and  16S2,  before  he  was  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  he  wrote  his  learned  "Disser- 
tation on  Aristeas's  History  of  the  LXXII  In- 
terpreters." The  substance  of  that  fabulous 
relation  is  so  well  known,  that  it  would  be  su- 
perfluous to  introduce  it  in  this  placu  ;  espe- 
cially after  what  has  been  already  mentioned  by 
us  under  the  articles  Aristeas,  and  Deme- 
trius PhalaR/Eus.  Mr.  Hody's  "  Disserta- 
tion" is  intended  to  shew,  that  it  was  the  in- 
vention of  some  Hellenist  Jew,  and  written  on 
purpose  to  recommend  and  give  greater  au- 
tliority  to  the  Greek  version. of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, wliich  from  this  story  has  received  the 
name  of  the  Septuagint.  it  was  received  with 
jjreat  applause  by  the  learned,  excepting  Isaac 


Vossius,  who  had  embraced  the  opinion  of  the 
authenticity  of  Aristeas's  pretended  history,  and 
who,  in  an  answer  to  the  "  Dissertation,"  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  "  Observations  on  Pompo- 
nius  Mela,"  treated  our  young  critic  with  un- 
becoming harshness  and  contempt.  There  was 
nothing  in  this  answer,  that  entitled  it  to  distinct, 
or  immediate  notice  ;  but  when,  some  years 
afterwards,  Mr.  Hody's  engagements  permitted 
him  to  complete  some  other  pieces  which  he 
had  announced,  on  the  Hebrew  text  and  the 
Greek  version-,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  re- 
plying to  the  strictures  of  his  learned  antago- 
nist. In  1689  Mr.  Hody  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  B.D.  ;  and  he  likewise  wrote  the 
learned  Prolegomena  to  John  Malela's  "  Chro- 
nicle," which  was  published  at  Oxford  two 
years  afterwards,  with  an  interpretation  and 
notes,  by  Edward  Chilmead.  In  the  following 
year.  Dr.  Edward  Stillingfleet,  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, to  whose  son  he  was  college-tutor,  made 
him  his  chaplain.  The  deprivation  of  the  bi- 
shops in  1 69 1,  who  had  refused  to  take  the 
oaths  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  en- 
gaged our  author  in  a  controversy  with  Mr. 
Dodwell;  but  as  that  controversy  is  now  known 
only  in  history,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mentioa 
the  tides  of  the  pieces  which  he  wrote.  The 
curious  reader  may  see  them  detailed  in  our 
authority.  In  1692-3,  Mr.  Hody  took  his  de- 
gree of  D.D. ;  and  in  1694,  published  a  trea- 
tise, entitled,  "  The  Resurrection  of  the  same 
Body  asserted,"   &c.   octavo. 

Dr.  Hody  had  now  so  powerfully  recommend- 
ed himself  to  archbishop  Tillotson,  by  his  writ- 
ings, that,  early  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  his 
grace  appointed  him  his  domestic  chaplain  j 
and  upon  the  sudden  death  of  the  good  prelate 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  he  was  continued  in 
the  same  capacity  by  his  successor  Dr.  Tenni- 
son.  Not  long  afterwards  the  archbishop  gave 
him  a  presentation  to  the  rectory  of  Chart,  near 
Canterbury  ;  which,  before  he  was  collated  to 
it,  he  exchanged  for  the  united  rectories  of 
St.  ISIichacl-Royal  and  St.  Martin's-Vintry,  in 
London.  Our  author's  next  publication  made 
its  appearance  in  1696,  at  the  command  of 
archbishop  Tennison,  and  contained  "  Animad- 
versions on  two  Pamphlets  lately  published  by 
Mr.  Collier,  i<c."  in  defence  of  his  indecent 
conduct  in  pronouncing  absolution  on  sir  Wil- 
liam Perkins  and  sir  John  Friend,  at  the  place 
of  public  execution,  where  they  suffered  for 
being  concerned  in  the  assassination  plot.  In 
1698,  Dr.  Hody  was  appointed  regius  professor 
of  Greek  in  the  university  of  Oxford  ;  and  some 
time  afterwards  we  find  that  he  had  been  pre- 
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sentcd,  but  at  what  period  is  not  mentioned,  to 
the  rectory  of  Monks-Risborougli,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire. Wlien  in  the  beginning  of  queen 
Anne's  reign,  the  controversy  concerning  the 
powers  and  privileges  of  an  English  synod,  or 
convocation,  was  warmly  agitated,  Dr.  Ilody 
publislied  a  work  on  the  subject  whicli  derived 
considerable  value  from  the  opportunity  which 
he  enjoyed  of  perusing  tlic  ancient  records  of 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury.  It  was  entitled, 
"  A  History  of  English  Councils  and  Convo- 
cations, and  of  the  Clergy's  sitting  in  Par- 
hament,  in  which  is  also  comprcliended  the 
History  of  Parliaments,  with  an  Account  of 
our  ancient  Laws,"  1701,  octavo.  It  brings 
down  the  history  from  the  first  synod  which  is 
mentioned  to  have  been  lield  in  this  island,  that 
of  Verulam,  in  446,  to  the  begiiniing  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  1704,  our  author 
published  liis  pieces  announced  nearly  twenty 
years  before,  on  the  original  text,  and  Cireek, 
and  Latin  vulgate  versions  of  the  Bible,  under 
the  title  of  "  Ue  Bibliorum  Textibus  Originali- 
bus,  Versionibus  Graecis,  &  Latina  Vulgata, 
&:c.  Lib.  IV,"  octavo.  1  he  first  book  contains 
his  dissertation  against  Aristeas's  history,  with 
improvements,  and  an  answer  to  Vossius's  ob- 
jections. In  tlie  second,  he  treats  of  the  true 
authors  of  the  Greek  version,  called  tlie  Scptua- 
glut,  of  the  time  when,  and  the  reasons  why  it 
■was  undertaken,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  performed.  The  third,  is  a  history  of  the 
original  Hebrew  text,  of  the  Greek  version 
called  the  Scptuagint,  and  of  the  Latin  vulgate ; 
shewing  the  authority  of  each  in  ilifTerent  ages, 
and  that  the  i  lebrew  text  has  been  always  most 
esteemed  and  valued.  In  tlie  fourth,  he  gives 
an  account  of  the  rest  of  the  Greek  versions, 
viz.  those  of  Symmachus,  Aquila,  and  Theodo- 
tion  ;  of  Origen's  Hexnpla,  and  other  ancient 
editions  ;  and  .subjoins  lists  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible  at  different  times,  which  exhibit  a  con- 
cise, but  clear  view  of  the  canon  of  Scripture. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  thinks  it  probable,  that  the 
Greek  version,  called  the  Scptuagint,  was  made 
in  the  time  of  the  two  Ptolemies,  Lagus  and 
Pliilndelphus,  and  by  Hellenist  Jews,  for  the 
use  of  their  own  countrymen.  Besides  the 
works  already  mentioned,  Ur.  Hody  also  em- 
ployed himself  in  preparing  for  the  press,  an  ac- 
count of  those  learned  Greeks,  who  retired  to 
Italy  before  and  after  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks,  which  he  left  behind  him 
in  manuscript.  Itwas  published  in  I742,by  Dr.  S. 
Jcbb,  under  the  title  of  "  Dc  Grxeis  illustribus 
Lingux  Gra;ca:  Literarumque  llumaniorum  In- 
stauratoribus,  eorum  Vitis,  Scriptis,  &  Elogiis, 
Lib.  duo,  &c."  ocuvo.   'I'he  first  book  treats  of 


the  learned  Greeks  who  came  to  Italy  before, 
and  the  second,  of  those  who  came  after  the 
taking  of  Constantinople.  In  addition  to  the 
other  services  which  Dr.  Hody  rendered  to  the 
interests  of  learning,  he  found'id  ten  scholar- 
ships at  Wadliam  college,  of  ten  pounds  each  ; 
and  directed,  that  five  of  the  CNhibitioners 
should  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew,  and  five  to  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language.  He  died  in  1 706,  in  the  forty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.     Blog.  BriUm, — M. 

HOE,  Matthlw,  a  famous  German  Lu- 
theran divine,  wlio  flourished  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  ilcseended  from  a  noble  family, 
and  born  at  Vienna,  in  the  year  1580.  Bayle 
says,  that  he  was  sent  so  early  to  the  Protestant 
colleges,  that  he  found  himself  a  Lutheran  be- 
fore he  had  made  reflection  that  he  was  born  in 
the  Romish  communion.  It  is  fair,  therefore, 
to  conclude  that  his  parents,  whatever  might 
be  their  profession,  were  not  disinelined  to  the 
Protestant  religion.  Hoe  studied  divinity  at 
Wittemberg -,  and  in  the  year  1602  he  was  in- 
vited into  baxony,  to  become  court  preacher  to 
the  elector.  In  the  following  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of-  some  churches  in  Voight- 
land  ;  and  after  discharging  the  duties  of  that 
employment  for  eight  years,  he  was  sent  to 
Prague  in  161 1,  to  be  superintendant  of  the 
German  churches  in  the  district  of  that  city. 
Two  years  afterwards,  lie  was  recalled  to  the 
court  of  Saxony,  where  he  was  promoted  to  tlie 
honourable  post  of  ecclesiastical  counsellor,  and 
nominated  first  preacher  to  his  highness.  He 
had  been  admitted  D.D.  at  Wittemberg,  in 
the  year  1604.  He  is  classed  by  the  Lutherans 
among  the  learned  and  able  defenders  of  their 
faith,  on  account  of  his  "  Defensio  Pupillae 
Evangelicie,"  which  he  published  in  two  vo- 
lumes, in  the  years  1628  and  1631,  and  which 
Mosheim  speaks  of  as  "  an  accurate  and  la- 
borious defence  of  the  Protestants."  But  it 
should  be  understood  that  he  was  tlie  cliampion 
only  of  Lutheran  Protestantism,  and  that  he  was 
a  violent  and  bitter  enemy  to  Calvinism.  He 
represented  it  to  be  a  kind  of  Antichrist,  that 
was  not  much  better  tliafi  the  popish  Amiehrist. 
To  such  k;ngths  did  his  bigotry  carry  hiin,  that 
he  was  led  by  it  to  support  the  cause  of  popery 
and  persecution,  by  persuading  the  elector  of 
Saxony  to  assi^t  the  Iiouse  of  Austria  in  the  in- 
vasions of  Bohemia  and  the  palatinate,  which 
led  to  that  long  and  bloody  war  against  Ger- 
manic liberty,  civil  and  sacred,  which  did  not 
terminate  before  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in 
1648.  Purtendorf  says,  that  Dr.  Hoe  was  en- 
gaged to  remove  all  the  scruples  which  might 
have  perplexed  the   elector  of  Saxony,  by    a. 
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large  bribe  from  the  emperor.  Iilosheim  has 
not  brought  against  him  any  such  accusation, 
but  represents  it  to  be  well  known  that  the  Ro- 
man-catholics, and  more  especially  Martin  Be- 
can,  a  Jesuit,  persuaded  Matthew  Hoe  to  re- 
present to  his  prince  the  cause  of  the  elector 
palatine  (which  was  the  cause  of  the  reformed 
religion)  as  not  only  unjust,  but  also  as  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  Lutheranism,  and  to 
recommend  to  him  the  cause  and  interests  of 
the  house  of  Austria.  Dr.  Machine  very  pro- 
perly remarks,  that  what  Mosheim  observes 
here  may  be  true ;  but  then  it  is  as  true,  that 
INIatthew  Hoe  must  have  been  a  great  fool,  or 
a  great  knave,  to  listen  to  such  insinuations,  not 
only  on  account  of  their  glaring  absurdity,  but 
also  considering  the  persons  from  whom  they 
came.  Our  author  died  in  the  year  1645.  He 
published  at  different  periods,  "  A  Commentary 
on  the  Book  of  Revelation,"  which  after  his 
death  was  reprinted  at  Leipsic,  in  folio ;  "  Phi- 
losophise AristotelicK,  Partes  tres  ;"  and  a  vast 
number  of  controversial  works,  both  in  German 
and  Latin.  Bayle.  Mosh.  Hist.  Eecl.  Sac. 
XVII.  $  //.  par.  «■.— M. 

HOESCHELIUS,  David,  an  eminent  Greek 
scholar,  was  born  at  Augsburg  in  1556.  He  stu- 
died at  the  college  of  his  native.city,  andatLaw- 
ingen,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
proficiency  in  ancient  learning.  In  1589  he  was 
made  librarian  of  the  college  of  Augsburg,  and  in 
1593,  rectorof  the  college  of  St.  Anne.  He  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in  these  employs,  en- 
tirely devoting  himself  to  the  serviceof  literature. 
He  enriched  the  library  committed  to  his  care, 
with  a  great  number  of  manuscripts,  especially 
Greek,  of  which  he  published  a  catalogue.  He 
edited  a  great  many  Greek  authors,  most  of  them 
belonging  to  Christian  antiquity  and  ecclesiastical 
history,  to  which  he  supplied  notes  and  observa- 
tions, and  sometimes  translations.  The  reputa- 
tion he  acquired  in  the  republic  of  letters,  caused 
him  to  be  visited  by  all  learned  strangers,  to 
whom  he  behaved  with  great  politeness.  He  died 
in  1617.     Moreri. — A. 

HOFFMAN,  Daniel,  a  German  Lutheran 
divine,  superintendant,  and  professor  at  Holm- 
stadt,  was  the  head  of  a  theological  party  which 
raised  some  disturbances  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  We  learn  no  particulars 
concerning  the  place  or  time  of  his  birth,  or 
where  he  was  educated,  but  we  find  him  first 
spoken  of  as  successor  to  Heshusius  in  the  the- 
ological chair  at  Helmstadt,  in  1588.  He  raised 
some  difficulties  respecting  tlie  Form  of  Concord'^ 
which  wore  much  of  the  appearance  of  captious- 
.   ness  J  for  though  he  would  not   admit  of  the 


doctrine  of  the  t/ii^uity,  he  was  willing  to  sub- 
scribe to  that  of  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
many  places.     But  the  controversy  on  that  point 
was  terminated  by  the  imposition  of  silence  on 
the  parties  concerned  in  it,   by  Henry  Julius, 
duke   of   Brunswic,    in  his  quality  of  admini- 
strator  of  the  bishopric  of  Halberstadt.     Hoff- 
man had  also  a  dispute  with  Hurnius  and  My- 
lius,  and  other  German  divines,  on  the  doctrine 
of  predestination,   which  he  accused  them    of 
holding  in  a  sense  different  from   that  of  Lu- 
ther,  and    the  Form  of  Concord  ;    and  another 
with  Biza,  on  the  subject  of  the  eucharist.     In 
Bayle  the  curious  reader  may  find  the  titles  of 
the  publications  produced   in  the    controversy 
last   mentioned.     But  our  professor    rendered 
himself  most  famous,    as  the  head   of  a  party 
which  about  the  year  1598  declared  open  war 
against  philosophy,  and  continued  to  oppose  it 
with  the  greatest  obstinacy  and  violence.     Lay- 
ing hold  of  some  particular  opinions  of  Luther, 
and  certain  passages   in  his  writings,  he  extra- 
vagantly maintained   that  philosophy    was   the 
mortal  enemy  of  religion  ;  that  truth  was  di- 
visible into  two  branches,    the  one  philosophical 
and  the   other  theological;  and   that    what  was 
true  in  philosophy,  -was  false  in  theology.   These 
absurd  and  pernicious  tenets  naturally  alarmed 
the  judicious  doctors  of  the  university,  and  ex- 
cited a  warm  controversy  between  Hoffman  and 
his  colleagues  ;  a  controversy  which  was  also  car- 
ried on  in  other  countries  with  the  same  fervor. 
The  tumults  which  it  excited  in  Germany  were 
appeased  by  the  interposition  of   the   duke  of 
Brunswic,  who,  after  a  careful  enquiry  into  the 
nature   of  the  debate,  and  consulting  the  pro- 
fessors of  Rostock  on  the  subject,  commanded 
Hoffman  to  retract  publicly  the  invectives  which 
he    had  thrown  out  against   philosophy   in  his 
writings  and  academical  lectures,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge,  in  the  most  open  manner,  the  harmony 
and  union  of  sound  philosophy  with  true  and  ge- 
nuine theology.     That  order  was  complied  with 
in  the  year  1601.  His  writings  were  entirely  con- 
troversial, and  the  subjects  of  several  of  tliem  are 
enumerated  by  Bayle.     Afosh.    Hist.  Eccl.  Sac. 
XVI.  \.iii.  par.ii.  cap.  i. — M. 

HOFFMANN,  Frederic,  a  very  eminent 
physician,  was  born  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  in  1660. 
He  was  of  a  family  long  distinguished  in  medi- 
cine, and  his  father  was  a  physician  of  repute. 
Frederic  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  school  of  Halle.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  both  parents,  but 
his  destination  was  not  altered  by  this  circum- 
stance ;  and  in  his  nineteenth  year  he  went  to 
the  university  of  Jena,  where  he  pursued  the 
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study  of  physic  under  the  celebrated  professor 
G.  Wolfgang  Wcdel.     He  passed  some  time  in 
1680  at  Erford,  attending  the  chemical  lectures 
of  Gasp.  Cramer;  and   returning  to  Jena,    he 
obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  the  beginning  of 
168 1.     He  then  read  lectures  on  chemistry  and 
other  parts  of  medicine  to  the  students  at  Jena  ; 
till  an  invitation  from  a  kinsman  at  Minden  drew 
him  to  that  place,   where  he  spent  two  years 
in  the  practice  of  physic.     In    1084  he  visited 
Holland  and  England,   cultivating  the  acquaint- 
ance of  men  of  science,  particularly  of  Herman 
the  botanist  in   the   former,    and  Robert  Boyle 
in  the   latter.     Returning    to  Minden,  he  was 
made  physician  to  the   garrison  there,  and   in 
1686     was    appointed    by    Frederick-William, 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  physician  to  the  whole 
principality  of  Minden.     His  rising  reputation 
caused  him  to  be  engaged  by  many  persons   of 
rank  in  the  neighbourhood  to  attend  them  on  an 
annual  salary.     In   1688  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  settle  at  Halberstadt  as  public  physician. 
At  this  period  he  published  a  treatise  "  De  In- 
suflicientia  Acidi  &  Viscidi,"  by  which  he  over- 
threw the  theory  of  Corn.  Bontekoe.     He  mar- 
ried in  the  next  year  the   only  daughter  of  an 
eminent  apothecary,    with   whom    he  passed  a 
long  life   in  perfect  union.     The   university  of 
Halle  being   at    length  established  by  the  first 
king  of  Prussia,    Hoffmann  in  1693  '"'^''  nomi- 
nated primary    professor   of  medicine  and  na- 
tural philosophy.    On  this  occasion  he  displayed 
his   piety  as  well  as  his  learning  by  an  oration 
"  De  Atheo  ex  artificiosissima  Corporis  humani 
Fabrica  convincendo,"  which  was  printed  and 
very  well  received.     As  a  colleague  in  the  me- 
dical professorship  he   recommended  the  cele- 
brated Stahl,  who  proved  the  great  rival   of  his 
fame  as  a  teacher.     He  attended  very  closely  to 
the  duties  of  his  station,  and  introduced  into 
the  university  a  spirit  of  free  and  enlarged  en- 
quiry,  which    greatly    promoted   the  advance- 
ment of  medical   knowledge.     He  was  thrice 
made  rector  of  the  university,  which  office  he 
sustained  with  great  reputation  and   advantage 
to  the  institution.      A  number  of  learned   pub- 
lications made  him  known  throughout  Europe, 
and  gave  him  admission  to  the  scientific  socie- 
ties of  Berlin,  London,  and  Petersburg.     His 
professional  fame  spread  in  the  same  proportion, 
and  caused  him  to  be  consulted  for  many  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank.     It  has  been  asserted 
that  he  took  no  fees  of  his  patients,    but  con- 
tented himself  with  his  stipends.     On  the  other 
hand,    Haller    asserts    that    he    acquired    great 
wo.iltli   by  various  chemical  nostrums  which  he 
vended.     Ideas  of  propriety  in  this  respect  are 


probably  different  in  different  countries,  but  of 
Hoffmann's  general  respectability  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  In  1704  he  accompanied  some  of 
the  Prussian  ministers  to  the  Caroline  warm 
baths  in  Bohemia,  on  which  occasion  he  exa- 
mined their  nature,  and  published  a  disserta- 
tion concerning  them.  Frequent  subsequent 
visits  brought  to  .his  knowledge  the  Scdlitz 
purging  waters,  which  he  first  introduced  to 
public  notice  ;  and  he  afterwards  extended  his 
enquiries  to  the  other  mineral  waters  of  Ger- 
many. Among  many  illustrious  patients  who 
applied  to  him  in  these  excursions  were  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.  and  his  empress.  A  per- 
sonal introduction  to  the  king  of  Prussia  at  the 
Caroline  baths,  caused  him  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  declining  health  of  that  monarch 
in  1708,  with  the  title  of  archiater  and  aulic 
counsellor,  and  a  liberal  salary ;  and  for  the 
three  subsequent  years  he  resided  at  court,  upon 
the  condition,  however,  of  retaining  his  pro- 
fessorship at  Halle.  He  returned  thither  iii 
17 12,  and  gladly  resumed  his  functions.  In 
I  718  he  began  to  publish  his  "  Systcma  Ale- 
dicinx  rationalis,"  which  was  received  with 
great  applause  by  the  faculty  in  various  parts  of 
£urope.  He  also  made  collections  of  his  most 
remarkable  cases,  and  published  them  in  succes- 
sive fasciculi  under  the  title  of  "  Medicina 
Consultatoria."  In  1734,  being  upon  a  visit  to 
his  son-in-law  at  Berlin,  he  received  a  call  to 
attend  Frederick-William  king  of  Prussia,  who 
was  dangerously  ill  in  his  camp  on  the  Rhine. 
During  a  very  troublesome  attendance,  Hoff- 
mann is  said,  by  a  dignified  remonstrance,  to  have 
secured  himself  against  the  brutal  rudeness  with 
which  the  monarch  treated  his  other  physicians. 
The  loss  of  his  beloved  wife  in  1737  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  he 
drew  up  in  Latin  a  summary  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, which  at  the  king's  desire  was  translated 
into  German.  He  continued  to  attend  to  his  aca- 
demical functions,  till  his  death  in  1742,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two. 

The  works  of  Frederic  Hoffmann,  which,  in 
their  detailed  enumeration  by  Haller,  occupy 
thirty-eight  quarto  pages,  were  published  col- 
lectively, in  six  volumes  folio,  from  1 748  to 
1754.  They  contain  a  great  treasure  of  prac- 
tical matter,  mixed,  however,  with  many  trifling 
remarks,  and  much  conjectural  theory.  He 
ranks  with  the  mechanical  sect  of  physicians, 
but  admits  into  his  system  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  chemical  doctrine.  VVhat  more  pecu- 
liarly belongs  to  him  as  a  theorist,  and  has  ren- 
dered him  in  some  measure  tlie  founder  of  a 
aew  school,  is  his  doctrine  of  spasm  aiid  aUny. 
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Tliis  he  has  deduced  from  Lis  maxim,  "  that 
general  pathology  may  be  much  more  justly 
and  easily  explained  from  faults  in  the  micro- 
cosmic  motions  of  the  solids,  than  from  vicious 
affections  of  the  humours  ;  and  that  all  kinds  of 
internal  diseases  may  be  referred  to  preterna- 
tural affections  of  die  nervous  system."  lie  has 
not,  indeed,  entirely  adhered  to  his  own  funda- 
mental principle,  but  has  intermixed  a  humoral 
pathology  as  hypothetical  as  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors ;  yet  he  certainly  called  the  attention  of 
physicians  to  the  most  essential  part  of  the  ani- 
mal economy,  and  opened  a  door  to  much  theo- 
retical and  practical  improvement.  He  was 
likewise  a  considerable  improver  of  chemicaj 
pharmacy ;  though  when  become  cautious 
through  age,  he  is  said  to  have  preferred  vege- 
table medicines,  and  to  have  fallen  into  an  inert 
practice.  Vit.  Fr.  Hoffmanm  a  J.  H.  Schiilze. 
Halleri  Bibl.  Med.  Piact.  Cullen's  Pref.  to  First 
Lines  of  Pract.  Ph\s. — A. 

HOFFJNIANN,  Maurice,  a  physician,  ana- 
tomist, and  botanist,  was  born  in  1622,  at  Fur- 
stemwald  in  the  Middle  March  of  Brandenburg. 
During  the  lives  of  his  father  and  mother,  whom 
war  and  pestilence  drove  from  place  to  place, 
he  enjoyed  few  advantages  of  education  ;  but  in 
1638,  going  to  reside  with  a  maternal  uncle, 
who  was  professor  of  medicine  at  Altdorf,  he 
rapidly  imbibed  the  instructions  of  the  place, 
and  entered  upon  the  medical  line.  In  164 1  he 
went  for  improvement  to  Padua,  and  particu- 
larly attended  to  anatomy  and  botany.  In  the 
former  science  he  merits  the  title  of  an  inventor, 
if  the  relation  of  Thomas  Bartholine  be  true, 
that  on  dissecting  a  turkey  he  discovered  the 
pancreatic  duct,  and  shewed  it  to  the  anatomist 
Wirsung,  who  afterwards  found  it  in  the  human 
subject,  and  gave  it  his  own  name.  Returning 
to  Altdorf  in  1645,  ^^  took  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor, and  began  to  give  lectures.  He  mentions 
having  demonstrated  to  his  pupils  in  1646,  lym- 
phatics going  from  the  mesentery  to  the  spleen. 
He  had  before  seen  the  thoracic  duct.  In  1648  he 
obtained  the  extraordinary  chair  of  anatomy  and 
surgery,  and  in  the  following  year  he  succeeded 
Caspar  Hoffman  as  ordinary  professor  in  these 
branches.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  anato- 
mical tlieatre  at  that  university.  In  1653  he 
succeeded  Lewis  Jungerman  in  the  botanical 
chair  ;  and  from  his  representations  a  botani- 
cal garden  was  formed,  which  was  the  earliest 
institution  of  the  kind  in  the  German  univer- 
sities. Besides  his  academical  occupations,  he 
assiduously  pursued  the  practice  of  physic,  in 
which  he  became  so  eminent,  as  to  be  consulted 
by  several  of  the  German  princes.     His  privat* 


character  was  highly  estimable,  and  he  was  ge- 
nerally regretted  at  his  death  in  1698,  in  hit 
seventy-sixth  year.  Maurice  Hoffmann  wrote  a 
number  of  theses  and  dissertations  on  anato- 
mical and  physiological  topics,  wliich  it  is  not 
necessary  now  to  enumerate.  In  botany  he 
published  "  Delicise  Hortenses,"  or  a  catalogue 
of  the  plants  in  the  botanical  garden  of  Altdorf, 
1660,1677,  1691-,  also,  "  Floroe  Ahdorfina; 
Delicix  Sylvestres,"  or  a  catalogue  of  the  plants 
growing  wild  about  Altdorf,  1662.  He  likewise 
gave  a  botanical  description  of  Mount  Maurice 
in  the-district  of  Leimburg,  and  other  adjacent 
places,  1694. 

John  Maurice  Hoffmann,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  also  an  eminent  professor  at  Altdorf 
of  anatomy,  botany,  and  chemistry.  He  removed 
to  Anspach,  where  he  died  in  1727, aged  seventy- 
four.  He  continued  his  father's  "  Florx  Alt- 
dorfina:,"  and  wrote  other  works.  Halleri  Bibl. 
Anat.  isf  Botaiu  Eloy  Diet.  Hi  it.  de  la  Alede- 
cinc. — A. 

HOGARTH,  William,  an  original  genius 
in  painting,  was  the  son  of  a  native  of  "Westmore- 
land, who  settled  in  London,  where  he  kept  a 
school,  and  was  employed  as  a  corrector  of  the 
press.  Willi;un  was  born  in  1697  or  1698,  and. 
seems  to  have  received  no  other  education  than 
that  of  a  mechanic.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
silver-smith,  and  confined  to  that  branch  of  the 
trade  which  consists  in  engraving  cyphers  and 
arms  upon  plate.  This  occupation  necessarily 
gave  him  somewhat  of  a  hand  at  drawing,  and 
before  his  apprenticeship  expired,  he  liad  exhi- 
bited some  talents  for  ludicrous  caricature.  The 
innate  impulse  of  genius  led  him  to  look  be- 
yond the  humble  walk  of  art  to  which  he  had 
been  destined  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  became  his 
own  master,  he  entered  at  the  academy  for  de- 
sign in  St.  Martin's-lane,  and  studied  drawing 
from  the  life.  His  proficiency,  however,  was  not 
considerable:  and  he  would  never  have  surpassed 
mediocrity  as  a  painter,  had  he  not  penetrated 
through  external  form  to  character  and  man- 
ners. Though  he  was  at  first  obliged  to  en- 
grave arms  and  shop-bills  for  a  livelihood,  he 
soon  employed  his  invention  in  the  decoration 
of  books,  and  furnished  sets  of  pl.\tes  for  several 
publications  of  the  time.  An  edition  of  Hudi- 
bras  afforded  him  the  first  subject  suited  to  his 
genius  ;  yet  he  felt  so  much  the  shackles  of  other 
men's  ideas,  that  he  was  less  successful  in  this 
task  than  might  have  been  expected.  Mean- 
time he  had  attained  the  use  of  the  brush,  as  well 
as  of  the  pen  and  graver;  and  having  a  great 
facility  in  catching  a  likeness,  he  acquired  consi- 
derable employment  as  a  portrait  painter.  Grace 
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was,  however,  no  attribute  of  his  pencil,  and  he 
was  more  disposed  to  aggravate  than  to  soften 
the    harsh  touches  of  nature.     His  talents  for 
original  comic  design  gradually  unfolded  them- 
selves, and  various  public    occasions   produced 
displays  of  his    ludicrous  powers.     In  1730  he 
formed  a  clandestine    marriage  \^th  the   only 
daughter  of  sir  James  Thornhill,  the  painter; 
and   soon    after,  he  commenced  his   first  great 
series  of   moral   paintings,  The  Harlot's  Pro- 
gress.    Some  of  these  pieces,  when  they  were 
finished,   were  desii^nedly  placed  in  the  way  of 
his  father-in-law,  in  order  to  reconcile  him  to 
3  match  which  the  obscurity  of  the  object  of  his 
daughter's  choice  had  led  him  todisapprove.  His 
observation  upon  them   was,    "  The  man  who 
can  produce  such   works,  can  maintain  a  wife 
without  a  portion."     He  soon  after,  however, 
relented,   and  the  young  couple  took  up    their 
abode  in  his  house.  The  Harlot's  Progress  proved 
extremely    popular.      Above    twelve    hundred 
names  were  entered  as  subscribers  for  the  plates ; 
they  were   copied  and  imitated  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  and  a  pantomime  taken  from  them  was 
represented    on  the   stage.     This  performance 
and  several  subsequent  ones  of  a  similar  kind, 
have  placed  Hogarth  in  the  rare  class  of  ori- 
ginal geniuses  and  inventors.     He  may  be  said 
to  have  created  an  entirely  new  species  of  paint- 
ing, which  may  be  termed  the  moral  comic.  The 
Dutch  and  Flemish  school,  in  their  representa- 
tions of  vulgar  life,   had  occasionally   touched 
upon  the  humourous,  but  without  any  moral  pur- 
pose.    Hogarth's  pieces  are  all  lectures  of  mo- 
rality.    They  are  satires  of  particular  vices  and 
iollies,  expressed  with  such  strength  of  charac- 
ter, and   such   an  accumulation  of  minute   and 
appropriate  circumstances,  that  they  have  all  the 
truth  of  nature,    heightened  by  the  attractions 
of  wit  and  fancy.     Nothing  is  without  a  mean- 
ing, but  all  either  conspires  to  the  great  end,  or 
forms  an  addition  to  the  lively  drama  of  human 
manners.     Of    his  works   in   series,   or   comic 
histories,  besides  The  Harlot's  Progress,  are  The 
Rake's  Progress,  Marriage  a  la  Mode,    Industry 
and  Idleness,  The  Stages  of  Cruelty,  and  Elec- 
tion Prints.     The  single  comic  pieces  from  his 
pencil  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  a 
rich    source    of    entertainment;  such   as.  The 
March  to  Fincliley,  Modern  Midnight  Conver- 
sation,   Sleeping   Congregation,    Parts    of  the 
Day,  Gates  of  Calais,  Gin-lane  and  Deer-street, 
Strollers   in    a    Barn,    &c.      These  works  are 
studies,  not  perhaps  for  the  professional  artist, 
but    for    the    searcher  into  life   and  manners, 
ami    the   votary   of  true  humour  and  ridicule  ; 
and  no  fuiniluic   of  the    kind    can    vie    with 
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Hogarth's  prints  as  a  fund  of  inexhaustible 
amusement. 

Net  contented  with  the  just  reputation  he 
acquired  in  his  proper  walk,  Hogarth,  in  whose 
composition  vanity  had  no  small  share,  attempt- 
ed to  shine  in  the  highest  branch  of  the  art,  and 
produced  specimens  of  serious  history-painting. 
But  the  defects  of  education,  and  a  vulgar  and 
comic  turn  of  thinking  which  ever  adhered  to 
him,  incapacitated  him  for  the  graceful  and 
sublime.  A  Sigismunda,  which  was  to  rival 
the  Italian  school,  proved,  according  to  Mr. 
Walpole,  "  more  ridiculous  than  any  thing  he 
had  ever  ridiculed."  Some  of  his  pieces,  how- 
ever, in  the  middle  style,  are  not  without  merit, 
and  display  great  powers  of  expression,  and  close 
attention  to  nature.  Although  he  professedly 
decried  literature,  he  felt  an  inclination  to  com- 
municate to  the  public  his  ideas  on  a  topic  be- 
longing to  his  art,  and,  by  the  aid  of  some 
friends,  produced  in  1753  a  work  entitled 
"  The  Analysis  of  Beauty,  written  with  a  View 
of  fixing  the  fluctuating  Ideas  of  Taste,"  quarto. 
Its  leading  principle  is,  that  beauty  fundamen- 
tally consists  in  that  union  of  uniformity  and 
variety  which  is  found  in  the  curve  or  waving 
line.  This  position  is  illustrated  by  many  inge- 
nious remarks,  and  by  some  plates  characteristic 
of  the  genius  of  the  author;  but  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  tribe  of  men  of  taste 
should  generally  acquiesce  in  any  one  system 
upon  the  subject. 

By  the  rcKlgnation  of  his  brother-in-law 
Thornhill,  Hogarth  in  1757  obtained  the  place 
of  serjeant-pnintcr  to  the  king.  This  connec- 
tion with  the  court  probably  Induced  him  to 
quit  the  line  of  party-neutrality  which  he 
hail  hitherto  observed,  and  to  engage  against 
Mr.  Wilkes  and  his  friends,  in  a  print,  published 
September,  1762,  entitled  The  Times.  Some 
strictures  upon  him  on  this  account  in  a  Nortii- 
Briton,  produced  his  caricature  of  Wilkes ; 
this  occasioned  an  angry  epistle  to  the  painter 
by  Churchill,  wlileh  v.ms  retaliated  by  a  carica- 
ture of  the  poetical  divine.  On  this  occasion 
Mr.  Walpole  says,  "  Never  did  two  angry 
men  of  their  abilities  throw  mud  with  less 
dexterity."  Hogarth's  powers  were,  lioweverj 
as  yet  unimpaired,  for  he  had  shortly  before 
produced  one  of  his  capital  works,  a  satirical 
print  against  the  methodists.  I'rom  this  year* 
decline  in  his  health  took  place,  which  in  Octo- 
ber, 1764,  terminated  in  a  sudden  death,  owing' 
to  the  rupture  of  an  aneurysm  in  his  chest. 
He  died  at  his  house  in  Leicester- fields,  and 
was  interred  at  Chiswick,  under  an  elegant 
mausoleum,  decorated  with  a  poetical  inscrlp- 
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tion  by  his  friend  Gariick.  Hogarth  was  a 
roan  of  rough  and  vulgar  manners,  but  generous 
and  hospitable.  He  affected  contempt  for  all 
knowledge  of  which  he  did  not  partake,  and 
expressed  himself  with  rudeness  in  conversa- 
tion, yet  was  very  open  to  flattery.  He  was  often 
absent  in  company,  and  seemed  entertaining 
himself  with  his  own  ideas,  or  searching  after 
some  new  objects  of  ridicule,  which  he  atten- 
tively catched  up  whenever  they  occurred.  It 
appears  to  be  a  mistaken  assertion  of  Mr.  Wal- 
pole's,  that  he  seldom  indulged  in  personal 
satire,  for  he  was  used  to  point  out  to  his  inti- 
mates many  of  his  humourous  delineations  as 
being  individual  portraits.  He  lived  to  enjoy 
an  ample  share  of  fame  among  his  countrymen  ; 
and  since  his  death,  complete  collections  of  his 
works  have  been  regarded  as  highly  valuable  by 
the  curious.  A  catalogue  of  all  his  prints  is 
given  by  Mr.  Walpole  in  his  "  Anecdotes," 
vol.  IV.  third  edition  octavo.  The  multiplicity 
of  local  and  temporary  circumstances  introduced 
in  his  designs,  has  rendered  notes  or  illustrations 
necessary  for  the  full  comprehension  of  them. 
A  work  upon  this  plan,  accompanying  small 
copies  of  his  plates,  entitled  "  Hogarth  Illus- 
trated," by  Mr.  John  Ireland,  has  been  well  re- 
ceived by  the  public.  His  Life  has  been  written 
by  Mr.  J.  Nichols,  from  which,  and  from  Mr. 
Walpole's  account  of  him,  in  his  "Anecdotes  of 
Painting,"  the  preceding  narrative  is  taken. — A. 
HOLBEIN,  Hans  or  John,  a  painter  of 
great  eminence,  was  born,  probably  at  Basil,  in 
1498.  His  father,  of  the  same  name,  was  a 
painter  of  Augsburg,  in  good  esteem,  and  the 
son  received  his  education  under  liim.  Besides 
the  art  of  painting,  he  acquired  those  of  en- 
graving, casting,  modelling,  and  architecture. 
Though  he  never  visited  Italy,  by  the  force  of 
his  genius  he  freed  himself,  in  great  measure, 
from  the  gothic  style  of  his  country,  and  he 
painted  equally  well  in  oil,  water-colours,  and 
distemper.  He  possessed  a  wonderful  fertility 
of  invention,  yet  lie  had  patience  enough  to  give 
an  exquisite  finish  to  his  works,  and  scarcely 
any  master  has  equalled  him  in  the  truth  and 
liveliness  of  his  flesh-colour.  He  early  obtained 
reputation  at  home,  by  some  works  in  the  town- 
house,  and  some  excellent  portraits,  among 
whicii  was  that  of  the  illustrious  Erasmus, 
then  residing  at  Basil.  A  dissipated  mode  of 
living,  however,  threw  him  into  indigence  •,  and 
he  lived  uneasily  vi-ith  his  wife,  whose  temper 
was  probably  soured  by  his  misconduct.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  then  on  his  return  from 
Italy,  who  Invited  him  to  England.  The  advice 
of  Erasmus  seconded  tbJs  invit.xtion ;    and   ia 


1526,  furnished  with  recommendatory  letters  to 
sir  Thomas  More,  he  quitted  his  family  and 
native  place,  and  passed  by  Antwerp  to  England. 
More  received  hnn  kindly,  and  kept  him  nearly 
three  years  at  his  house  at  Chelsea,  painting  por- 
traits of  himself  and  his  friends.  The  king, 
Henry  VIII.,  having  got  a  view  of  some  of  his 
performances,  took  the  painter  into  his  own  ser- 
vice, and  gave  him  an  apartment  in  the  palace, 
with  a  salary.  He  was  employed  in  a  variety 
of  works,  chiefly  portrait ;  and  after  the  death 
of  queen  Jane  Seymour,  he  was  sent  by  tlie 
king  into  Flanders  in  order  to  draw  the  picture 
of  the  duchess-dowager  of  Milan,  who  iiad 
been  recommended  to  Henry  for  a  wife.  He 
had  afterwards  a  like  commission  to  lady  Anne 
of  Cleves  ;  and  the  beauty  he  gave  her  portrait 
induced  Henry  to  send  for  the  original,  with 
whom,  however,  he  was  so  much  disgusted^ 
that  he  rejected  her  from  his  bed.  This  dis- 
appointment is  supposed  to  have  caused  the  fall 
of  the  minister,  lord  Cromwell;  but  the  painter, 
who  was  more  to  blame,  retained  his  favour  at 
court.  A  story  is  told  of  Holbein's  throwing 
down  stairs  a  nobleman  who  intruded  upon  him 
while  he  was  painting  a  lady  in  secret,  and  of 
his  obtaining  his  pardon  for  the  offence  from 
the  king,  who  observed  that  of  seven  peasants 
he  could  make  as  many  lords,  but  not  one  Hol- 
bein. Whatever  be  the  truth  of  this,  it  seems 
to  prove  that  he  was  reckoned  a  man  of  bois- 
terous manners.  He  continued  to  reside  in 
England  till  his  death  of  a  pestilential  disease  in 
I  SS4>at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  Of  Holbein's  very 
numerous  works,  the  fullest  catalogue  is  given 
by  Mr.  Walpole.  In  the  town-house  of  Basil 
are  eight  pieces  of  Clirist's  Passion,  wliich  are 
much  esteemed.  The  Dance  of  Death,  which 
is  shewn  as  his,  in  a  church-yard  at  Basil,  was 
painted  before  his  tiine;  but  he  copied  the 
idea  with  great  improvements  in  a  set  of  draw- 
ings engraved  by  Hollar.  His  large  pieces  in 
England  are,  a  picture  in  Surgeon's-hali,  of 
Henry  VIII.  granting  the  charter  to  the 
company  ;  and  another  in  the  hall  of  Bride- 
well, representing  Edward  VI.  presenting  to 
the  lord-mayor  of  London  his  charter  of  do- 
nation of  Bridewell,  for  an  hospital.  He  paint- 
ed two  large  pieces  in  distemper,  for  the  Easter- 
ling  merchants  in  London,  the  subjects  of  which 
were,  the  respective  triumplis  of  riches  and  po- 
verty. The  pictures  have  perished,  but  draw- 
ings of  them  are  preserved,  which  diijplay  great 
powers  of  fancy  and  expression.  His  other 
works  are  mostly  portraits,  and  are  to  be  found 
in  a  variety  of  collections,  where  they  are  highly 
valued.  Many  of  them  have  been  engraved. 
Walpole  s  Auicd.  t'f  ruintiug.  D' ylrgenvill(, — ^^A. 
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HOLBERG,   Loais  baron  von,  a  celebrat- 
ed writer  and  professor  at  Copenliagen,  who  by 
Jiis    literary  labours   has    done    honour    to   his 
country,    was   born  at   Bergen   in  Norway,  in 
1685,  but  according  to  Adelung,  in  1681.     His 
father,  a    lieutenant-colonel   in  the  army,  had 
risen  through  all  the  different  gradations  from  a 
common  soldier,   and  had  saved  money  enough 
to  maintain,  in  a  respectable  manner,  a  numer- 
ous  family.     The  subject  of  this  article,  how- 
ever, was  scarcely  a  year  old  when  his  father 
died  ;  and  soon  after,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  the  greater  part  of  his  property  by  a  fire. 
His  mother  was  still  alive,  but  he  enjoyed  her 
protection  only  till  he  had  attained  to  his  tenth 
year.     Some  time  after,  he  obtained  the  office 
of  corporal  in  a  Norwegian  regiment ;  but  this 
he  afterwards  resigned  ;  and  one  of  his  relations 
observing  that  he  had  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
sciences,    placed  him  under  the  care  of  a  pri- 
vate tutor,  whom  he  employed  to  teach  his  own 
children.     He  was  next  patronised  by  his  mo- 
ther's brother,  with  whom  he  remained  till  the 
year  1702,   and  attended  the  public  school    of 
Bergen.     His  uncle,  for  the  sake  of  his  farther 
improvement  in  letters,  sent  him  to  Copenhagen, 
but,  on  account  of  the  dearness  of  living,   and 
the  want  of  funds   for  his  support,   he  did  not 
long   remain  in   the  capital.     In   this  state  of 
things,  Norway  became  once  more  his  only  re- 
source,   being  engaged  by  a  country  clergyman 
to  instruct  his  children,   and  occasionally  to  asf 
sist  him  in  preaching.     As  he  had   attempted 
by  a  little  correction  to  teach  the  youngest  son, 
who  was  the  mother's  favourite,  better  manners, 
and  to  awaken  in  him  a  desire  tor  learning,  he 
was  soon  dismissed,  and,  to  the  great  regret  of 
the  peasants,   wiio  had  been  much  affected  by 
his  eloquence,  returned  to  Bergen,  and  thence 
to  Copenhagen,  to  complete  his  studies  in  theo- 
logy.    In  this  city  he  learned  the  French  and 
Italian,  went  through  the  different  examinations 
of  the  clergy  with  no  little  credit,  and  went  back 
to  his  own  country,    where  he  became  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  the  suff'ragan  of  the  bishop 
of  Bergen.     Scarcely  had  he  enjoyed  this  ap- 
pointment a  month,  when  he  conceived  a   dis- 
gust at  his  employment ;  and  this  was  still  far- 
ther strengthened  by  an  ardent  desire  of  travel- 
ling, which  is  peculiar  to  the  people  of  the  north. 
He  accordingly  sold  every  thing  ho  could  con- 
vert into  money,  and  though  all  he  could  raise 
amounted    to    no    more   than   sixty  dollars,  he 
took  a  passage  by  sea  to  Holland.     Having  ex- 
hausted his  finances    at    j\mstcrdam,  and  in  a 
residence  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  for  his  health,  he 
was  obliged  to  procure  a  livelihood  by  liis  skill 


in  music.  After  considerable  difficulty,  he  obtain- 
ed as  much  money  from  some  of  the  bankers  of 
Amsterdam  as  wassuilicicnt  to  payfor  hi»  passage 
home;  but  being  ashamed  to  return  to  Bergen,  he 
directed  his  course  to  Christiansaiid,  and  on  his 
arrival  there  commenced  a  teacher  of  languages. 
After  some  weeks'  residence  in  that  place,  a  cler- 
gyman, one  of  his  relations,  received  him  into  his 
house,  where  he  staid  the  whole  winter,  and  in- 
structed his  host  in  the  principles  of  the  English 
language.  In  company  with  a  friend  named  Brix, 
he  went  in  the  spring  to  England,  and  after  vi- 
siting every  thing  curious  in  L-mdon,  proceeded 
to  Oxford,  where  he  found  himself  at  first  in  a 
very  uncomfortable  situation  ;  but  making  him- 
self known  to  the  students  by  his  skill  in  lan- 
guages and  in  music,  he  got  a  great  many  of 
them  as  pupils.  Having  improved  himself  at 
Oxford  as  much  as  possible,  he  took  a  passage 
in  a  Swedish  ship  to  Helsingor,  from  which 
he  travelled  by  land  to  Copenhagen,  where  he 
was  engaged  to  accompany  the  son  of  a  coun- 
sellor of  state  to  Dresden,  with  recommenda- 
tions to  Baron  von  Lowendahl,  in  whose  house 
he  resided.  From  Dresden  he  returned  by  the 
way  of  Leipsic,  Halle,  Brunswic,  and  Ham- 
burg, and  as  he  had  acquired  great  celebrity 
by  his  travels,  admiral  Gedde  offered  him  the 
place  of  tutor  to  his  sons.  Poverty  compelled 
him  to  embrace  this  offer  ;  but  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  being  admitted  into  the  college  of  medi- 
cine, he  resigned  his  employment. 

His  "  Introduction  to  the  .Modern  History  of 
Denmark,"  which  he  dedicated  to  Frederic  IV., 
procured  him  the  place  of  an  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor at  Copenhagen,  which  was  attended 
with  more  honour  than  profit :  at  length  he 
obtained  a  salary  of  a  iiundred  dollars,  and  on 
this  dawning  of  good  fortune,  his  propensity  to 
travelling  was  again  awakened.  He  therefore 
went  by  sea  to  the  Netherlands,  and  proceeding 
on  foot  to  Brussels,  arrived  much  fatigued  at 
the  capital  of  France,  where  he  wandered 
about  for  some  time  in  search  of  a  lodging,  as 
no  person  could  understand  him,  though  he 
had  given  himself  out  some  time  before  in  Nor- 
way, as  a  teacher  of  French.  At  Paris  he  con- 
tinued a  year  and  a  half;  visited  every  thing 
curious  both  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood; 
and  having  heard  that  one  could  travel  from 
Paris  to  Rome  with  twenty  dollars,  he  resolved 
to  pay  a  visit  to  that  city,  and  performed  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  journey  on  foot.  He  em- 
barked at  Marseilles  for  Genoa,  went  in  an- 
other vessel  to  Civita  Vecchia,  and  thence  con- 
tinued his  journey  on  foot  to  Rome.  Having 
speat  the  wintcv  there,  he  set  out  on  his  ictura 
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to  Paris,  by  the  way  of  Florence,  Bologna,  Tu- 
rin, and  Lyons.  On  his  return  to  Copenhagen 
he  had  still  to  struggle  with  confined  circum- 
stances, no  opening  tor  him  as  a  regular  pro- 
fessor having  yet  occurred.  In  the  mean  time 
he  published,  in  the  Danish  language,  "  An 
Introduction  to  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Na- 
tions-," and  after  two  uncomfortable  years,  for- 
tune began  to  favour  him  with  her  smiles. 
He  obtained  a  public  appointment  which  raised 
him  above  poverty,  being  made  professor  of 
metaphysics,  though,  according  to  his  own  con- 
fession, it  was  one  of  the  subjects  with  which 
he  was  least  acquainted.  This  promotion  was 
followed  by  a  place  in  the  Consistory,  which 
gave  him  a  higher  rank,  and  made  a  farther 
addition  to  his  income. 

Hitherto  Holberg  had  applied  chiefly  to  juris- 
prudence, history,  and  languages;  but  he  now  re- 
solved to  try  his  talents  in  poetry.  He  began  with 
satirical  composition,  and  his  first  attempts  were 
attended  with  considerable  success.  The  piece 
which  he  produced  was  the  well-known  heroi- 
comic  poem  called  "  Peter  Paars,"  which  is  still 
read  with  satisfaction  by  the  Swedes  and  theD  ines. 
His  reputation  as  a  writer  being  now  establish- 
ed, he  gave  to  the  public  a  great  many  other 
productions,  all  of  which  met  with  a  favourable 
reception,  and  were  translated  into  different 
foreign  languages.  In  1728,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  fire  which  took  place  at  Copenhagen 
on  the  20th  of  October,  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  house  and  part  of  his  property.  In 
the  year  1735  he  became  rector  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen,  and  on  the  death  of  Bar- 
tholin, in  1 73  7,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  its  finances.  While  at  the  head 
of  the  university,  he  exerted  himself  to  promote 
a  turn  for  literary  composition  among  the  stu- 
dents, by  proposing  subjects  to  them,  and  of- 
fering a  prize  for  the  best  poem  on  certain  sub- 
jects in  the  Danish  language.  This  practice 
was  afterwards  continued,  and  between  1738 
and  1 740  five  collections  of  prize  essays  were 
published  in  octavo.  Having  acquired  some 
property  by  his  literary  labours,  he  purchased 
an  estate  in  Iceland,  and  on  taking  possession 
of  it,  turned  his  thoughts  towards  improving  it. 
As  he  was  his  own  publisher,  had  a  handsome 
income,  lived  economically,  and  was  never  mar- 
ried, he  amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  se- 
venty thousand  dollars  of  which  he  bequeathed 
to  the  Academy  of  Soroe  in  Iceland,  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  young  nobility;  on  which 
account  the  king,  in  the  year  1747,  declared 
him  a  baron,  and  the  Academy  afterwards  cele- 
brated his  memory  by  an  annual  oration,     lie 


also  settled  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  the  interest 
of  which  was  to  be  employed  in  providing  esta- 
blishments for  young  women  at  Copenhagen.  He 
died  in  1 754,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

Holberg  possessed  a  strong  turn  for  satire 
and  ridicule,  of  which  he  has  given  no  un- 
favourable specimen  in  his  works,  and  parti- 
cularly in  "  Klimm's  Subterranean  Travels, 
containing  a  new  Theory  of  the  Earth,  with  a 
Description  of  the  fifth  Monarchy,  which  hither- 
to has  been  totally  unknown."  If  the  value  of 
a  work  is  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  translations  made  of  it,  few  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  one  in  question  ;  for  it  was  pub- 
lished in  seven  different  languages.  It  is  a  ro- 
mance or  allegory  on  the  plan  of  Gulliver's 
Travels,  where  the  follies  of  the  present  world 
are  held  up  to  view  in  the  representation  of  an 
imaginary  one. 

A  Danish  translation  of  it,  from  the  original 
Latin,  by  Jens  Baggesen,  appeared  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1789,  elegantly  printed  in  quarto, 
with  sixteen  beautiful  plates.  The  character 
of  the  original  is  thus  delineated  by  tlic 
translator,  in  the  beginning  of  the  preface : 
"  Holberg's  acuteness  in  discovering  the  im- 
perfections of  most  governments,  the  instruc- 
tive manner  in  vi-hicn  he  criticises  them,  and 
which  evidently  displays  a  philosophical  mind 
and  great  depth  of  judgment ;  his  accurate- 
spirit  of  observation  and  his  lively  ridicule, 
which  appear  for  the  most  part  under  the  veil 
of  pliilanthropy  and  naivete,  together  with  the 
elegance  of  his  style  ;  not  only  obtained  a  fa- 
vourable reception  to  this  work  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance, but  will  secure  it  for  ages.  On  ac- 
count of  the  romantic  events  it  records,  it  may 
be  classed  with  Lucian's  True  History,  or 
Gulliver's  Travels  ;  but  it  exceeds  both  in  va- 
riety of  matter,  as  well  as  in  delicacy  of  satire: 
Lucian  only  laughs,  and  Swift  is  too  bitter  ; 
whereas  Holberg  steers  a  middle  course  between 
both." 

In  1722  a  plan  was  formed  at  Copen- 
hagen, of  establishing  a  theatre ;  but  the  great 
difficulty  was  to  find  a  dramatic  poet  ca- 
pable of  supporting  it  by  new  and  popular 
pieces.  T  he  eyes  of  the  public  on  this  occa- 
sion were  turned  towards  Holberg,  who  an- 
swered the  expectations  which  had  been  formed 
of  him,  by  writing  the  first  regular  theatrical 
piece  in  the  Danish  language,  on  which  account 
he  is  justly  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  the 
father  of  comedy  in  Denmark.  I'his  piece,  called 
"The  Political  Tinman,"  was  received  witJi 
uncommon  approbation  ;  and  was  soon  followed 
by    another,  called    "Lucrctia,"    for  Holberg 
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wrote  these  pieces  with  great  rapidity.  His  next 
dramatic  composition  was  "The  Masquerade," 
into  which  he  introduced  characters  of  a  liigher 
order.  He  then  produced  "Henry  and  Per- 
nille."  These  four  pieces  have  been  translat- 
ed into  Frencli.  They  are  all  extolled  by  critics 
on  account  of  the  invention,  ricliness  of  imagi- 
nation, and  knowledge  of  the  dramatic  rules, 
displayed  in  them  ;  but  the  author  is  not  al- 
ways happy  in  the  choice  of  his  characters, 
wliich  exhibit  vulgar  manners,  jokes  too  much 
suited  to  the  populace,  and  cold  reflections  im- 
properly introduced.  His  pieces  were  acted 
not  only  in  Denmark,  but  in  Germany  and  other 
countries.  Besides  these  comedies,  Holberg 
wrote  a  great  many  others,  which  may  be  found 
in  "  The  Danish  Theatre."  Tliough  the  greater 
part  of  these  pieces  are  beneath  mediocrity,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  author  possessed 
great  comic  powers,  and  his  chief  talent  seems 
to  have  been  for  composition  of  this  kind. 

His  other  works  were  :  "  History  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Creation  to  the  present  Time," 
Copenhagen,  1 742,  in  two  volumes  quarto. 
**   Epigrammata,     Libri    VII,"     editio     nova, 


JInfn.    1750,    octavo. 


iMoral    Thoughts," 


Copenh.  1 744,  octavo.  "  Parallel  History  of  va- 
rious Heroines  and  other  celebrated  Females, 
after  the  Manner  of  Plutarch,"  ibid.  1745, 
two  parts,  octavo.  "  Holberg's  Miscellaneous 
Poems,"  lirst  printed  singly,  were  reprinted  in 
an  octavo  volume  in  1747.  "  Historia  Navalis 
Danorum  &  Norvegorum,  P.  I."  in  the  third 
part  of  t^e  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Copenhagen.  "  Letters  on  History, 
Politics,  Metaphysics,  Morality,  and  different 
miscellaneous  Subjects,"  Copenh.  1749,  two  vo- 
lumes octavo.  "  Moral  Fables,  witli  Explana- 
tions annexed  to  each,"  ibid.  J  749,  octavo. 
•'  Lettre  de  M.  le  Baron  Holberg,  qui  contient 
quelques  Remarques  sur  les  Memoires  con- 
ccrnant  la  Reine  Christine,"  nouvellement  pub- 
lics (par  M.  Arkenholz)  "kLcips.  1753,  octavo. 
"  Conjectures  sur  les  Causes  de  la  Grandeur 
des  komains,  nouvelle  Hypothese,  oppcsee  a 
quelques  autres  ci-devant  publiees  sur  le  mcme 
ISujet,"  ibid.  1753,  oetavo :  these  "Conjec- 
tures" are  in  opposition  to  MontesquieB,  and 
betray  the  debility  of  old  age.  "  Kcmarqucs 
sur  quelques  Positions."  A  character  of  Hol- 
berg may  be  found  in  the  fourth  part  of  the 
miscellaneous  works  of  M.  Von  Suhni,  historio- 
grapher to  the  king  ot  Denmark,  printed  at  Co- 
penhagen in  1789.  Hiriching's  Manuul  of  eminent 
Per  son  i  ivha  died  in  the  eighteenth  Century. — J. 

HOLDEN,  Henuy,  an  hnglishman  by  birth, 
and  a  Cathohc  divine  by  profession,  appears  to 


have  gone  early  into  France,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  doctor  by  the  faculty 
of  theology  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1646.  He 
was  distinguished  lor  profound  erudition,  in- 
tegrity, and  virtuous  manners,  and  died  re- 
gretted by  all  who  knew  him  in  the  year  1662. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  Analysis  Udei,"  a  little 
work  which  was  reprinted  by  Barbou  in  1 766, 
and  contains  a  summary  of  the  whole  economy 
of  religion,  the  principles  and  motives  of  faith, 
and  their  application  to  controversial  questions  ; 
"  Oratio  H.  H.  quam  paratam  habebat  ad  Enun- 
ciationem  in  Examine  Propositionis  Arnaldinx," 
1656;  two  "  Letters,"  of  the  same  date,  one 
addressed  to  M.  Ferret,  and  the  other  to  M. 
Arnauld,  in  which  he  maintains  the  doctrine  of 
ejicacious  grace  ;  "  Marginal  Notes  on  the  New 
Testament,"  1660,  in  two  volumes  i2mo,  &c. 
The  last-mentioned  work  is  spoken  of  in  high 
terms  of  praise  ;  and  the  author  is  said  to  be 
distinguished,  in  general,  by  a  sound  judgment, 
forcible  reasoning,  and  great  precision  and  ac- 
curacy, very  different  from  what  is  observable 
in  the  writings  of  his  contemporary  scholastic 
divines  and  controversialists,  which  he  appears 
to  have  held  in  but  little  estimation.  Ditpin, 
Moreri.—M. 

HOLINGSIIED,  Ralph,  or  Raphael,  one 
of  the  humble  but  useful  class  of  historians 
termed  chroniclers,  was  descended  from  a  fa- 
mily settled  at  Bosely  in  Cheshire,  and  is  said 
by  bishop  Tanner  to  have  been  brought  up  at 
Cambridge,  and  to  have  taken  the  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1544;  but  there  is  much  uncertainty 
both  as  to  his  education  and  profession.  He 
lived  in  some  capacity,  probably  as  steward, 
with  Thomas  Burdett,  esq.  of  Bromcote  in 
Warwickshire,  in  which  place  he  died  about 
iqSo.  Holingshed  has  given  name  to  a  com- 
pilation of  chronicles  of  English  history  from 
the  earliest  times,  of  which  the  first  edition 
was  published  at  London  in  1577,  two  volumes 
folio.  The  second  edition,  of  three  volumes, 
was  published  in  1587,  and  brought  down  to 
the  preceding  year.  Holingshed  has  recorded 
that  he  was  engaged  in  this  task  by  Reginald 
Wolfe,  printer  to  queen  Elizabeth,  wlio  had 
undertaken  to  publish  a  general  cosmography, 
with  particular  histories  of  each  country.  He 
composed  part  of  the  work  himself,  but  Irad 
several  coadjutors,  among  whom  were  William 
Harrison,  Jchn  Hooker,  Abraham  Fleming, 
Francis  Thynnc,  and  others.  John  Stowe  was 
concerned  in  the  continuation  after  Holingslied's 
death.  Very  considerable  retrenchments  from 
the  first  edliion  were  made  in  the  second  atul 
third,  of  parts  displeasing  to  queen  Elizabeth 
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and  her  ministers,  by  order  of  the  privy-council; 
a  proof  how  little  historical  truth  can  be  ex- 
pected under  an  arbitrary  government.  This 
circumstance  has  made  the  first  edition  rare  and 
valuable  5  but  the  suppressed  sheets  have  since 
been  reprinted  separately.  Amid  the  tedious- 
ness  and  vulgarity  of  these  chronicles,  many 
facts  are  to  be  found  highly  useful  in  eluci- 
dating the  manners  and  customs  of  the  more 
early  periods.  Biog.  Britan.  Nicholson's  Hist. 
Library.— A. 

HOLL,  Francis-Xavier,  a  learned  German 
Jesuit  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  at 
Schwandovf,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  in  the 
year  1720.  After  having  taught  the  belles- 
lettres  for  some  time,  he  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  the  study  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  Ger- 
many, and  for  twenty-six  years  occupied  the 
chair  of  professor  in  that  faculty,  in  the  most 
celebrated  universities  of  the  empire.  He  died 
at  Heidelberg,  in  1784,  when  about  sixty-four 
years  of  age.  He  was  the  author  of  various 
■works  ;  among  which  was  one,  entitled,  "  Sta- 
tistica  Ecclesis  Germanicae,"  1779,  octavo, 
abounding  in  learned  research  relative  to  the 
ancient  and  modern  disciphne,  usages,  and  laws 
of  the  church,  accompanied  with  useful  and 
interesting  remarks.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  employed  in  arranging  the  materials  for 
a  second  volume  of  the  same  work.  Nouv. 
Diet.  His/.—M. 

HOLLAR,  Wenceslaus,  nn  eminent  en- 
graver, was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Prague, 
in  1607.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  profession 
of  the  law ;  but  the  troubles  which  fell  upon 
his  country,  and  which  involved  his  family  in 
luin  on  account  of  their  enmity  to  the  imperial 
interest,  set  him  free  from  his  clerkship,  and 
led  him  to  ramble  through  the  towns  of  Ger- 
many, employing  himself  in  drawing  from  na- 
ture and  copying  the  works  of  artists.  He  ob- 
tained some  instructions  in  etching  and  en- 
graving from  Matthew  Merian,  and  acquired  a 
wonderful  delicacy  in  the  execution  of  small 
pieces.  He  was  particularly  distinguished  for 
his  views  of  tow  ns  on  the  Rhine,  ^Ieckar,  and 
Danube,  which  were  greatly  admired.  Jn  16^6, 
that  patron  of  the  arts,  Howard  earl  of  Arun- 
del, going  on  an  embassy  to  tlie  emperor,  heard 
of  Hollar's  fame,  and  engaged  him  in  his  suite. 
He  made  several  drawings  and  prints  while  in 
his  service  in  Germany,  and  accompanied  the 
earl  to  England  at  the  close  of  that  year.  He 
immediately  entered  into  full  employment;  for, 
besides  making  engravings  of  the  pictures  in 
the  Arundelian  collection,  he  was  engaged  by 
die  printsellers  to  execute  views  of  Greenwich 


and  Richmond,  and  other  works.  In  1640  he 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  royal  family,  and 
gave  the  prince  of  Wales  lessons  in  design. 
He  published  portrnits  of  the  king  and  queen 
from  pictures  of  Vandyke ;  but  he  was  les« 
successful  in  large  pieces  than  in  small  ones. 
"  The  nearer,"  says  Mr.  Walpole,  "  his  works 
approach  to  wanting  a  magnifying  glass,  the 
nearer  they  advance  to  perfection."  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out,  his  patron  the  earl  of 
Arundel  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  Hollar  was 
left  to  depend  solely  upon  the  efforts  of  his  owa 
industry,  which  was,  indeed,  indefatigable. 
His  connections  with  the  royal  party  caused 
him  to  be  among  the  prisoners  at  the  surrender 
of  Basing-house,  in  1O40.  As  soon  as  he  ob- 
tained his  liberty,  he  went  with  his  family  to 
Antwerp,  where  the  earl  of  Arundel  then  was, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  that  city  for  some 
years,  finding  much  employment  for  his  needle 
in  the  collections  of  pictures  with  which  it 
abounded.  Some  prospects  of  encouragement 
recalled  him  to  England  in  1652,  but  it  appears 
as  if  his  only  patrons  were  booksellers  and  print- 
sellers,  who  gave  him  very  scanty  remuneration 
for  his  labour.  But  he  seems  by  habit  to  have 
contracted  a  love  for  labour  on  its  own  account, 
and  it  is  asserted  that  he  spent  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  twenty-four  hours  at  his  work. 
The  restoration  brought  back  some  of  his 
former  protectors ;  and  Evelyn,  in  his  History 
of  Sculpture,  published  two  years  afterwards, 
bestowed  a  liberal  encomium  upon  him.  In 
i66g  he  was  sent  over  as  the  king's  designer 
to  Tangier  in  Africa,  to  make  drawings  of  that 
new  acquisition,  but  the  rev.-ard  for  his  toilsome 
expedition  was  only  one  hundred  pounds. 
After  his  return  he  travelled  through  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  making  drawings  of  cu- 
rious objecrs  for  topographical  works  then  pub- 
lishing. Thus  he  continued  in  full  employment 
till  his  seventieth  year ;  but,  to  the  shame  of  the 
nation  (since  no  imprudence  is  laid  to  his  charge), 
so  far  was  he  from  being  enabled  to  pass  his 
old  age  in  comfort,  that  he  could  not  keep  his 
house  free  from  an  execution.  All  he  desired 
was,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  close  his 
days  out  of  a  prison,  which  he  obtained  by  a 
release  from  life,  in  March,  1677.  He  was  in- 
terred in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster ;  but  the  proposal  of  some  of  his 
friends  to  mark  the  place  by  a  monument  to  his 
memory  was  never  brought  to  effect.  Mr. 
Vertue,  however,  has  given  a  record  of  his  life 
and  labours,  which  were  numerous  enough  to 
afford  matter  for  a  whole  volume.  Biog. 
Britan.     Walfole'i  Anecd. — A. 
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HOLLES,  Denzil  lord,  an  eminent  political 
character  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  second 
son  of  the  first  Holies  earl  of  Clare,  at  A\hose 
seat  of  Haughton  in  Nottinghamshire  he  vvas 
born,  in  1597.  He  was  very  liberally  educated  ; 
and  when  his  father  had  a  place  in  the  court, 
he  was  brought  there,  and  for  a  time  was  com- 
panion and  bedfellow  to  prince  Charles,  then 
duke  of  York.  The  earl  of  Clare's  subsequent 
discontent  with  the  court  was  communicated  to 
his  sons ;  and  Denzil,  who  sat  in  the  last  par- 
liament of  James  I.  as  member  for  St.  Michael's, 
Cornwall,  sided  with  the  opposition.  At  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.  he  refused  the  offer  of  a 
knighthood  of  the  Dath.  Early  in  that  reign  he 
married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  sir  Francis 
Ashley,  by  which  alliance  he  became  settled  in 


sitions  for  peace  to  his  majesty  at  Oxford,  in 
1644,  on  which  occasion  he  resented,  with 
great  spirit,  some  insults  offered  to  their  at- 
tendants by  some  of  the  royalist  officers.  In 
1647  he  made  a  motion  for  disbanding  the 
army  ;  but  that  party  was  now  too  strong  to 
be  contended  with,  and  the  attack  was  returned 
upon  himself  by  an  impeachment  of  high-trea- 
son. He  consulted  his  safety  by  escaping  to 
France,  where  he  fixed  his  residence  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  employed  himself  in  drawing  up^ 
memoirs  of  the  transactions  to  which  he  had 
been  witness.  The  interposition  of  his  friends 
allowed  him  to  return  in  1648,  when  he  re- 
sumed his  seat  in  parliament,  and  was  one  of 
tlie  commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with  the 
king  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.     Soon  after,  the  in- 


Dorsctshire.     lie  was  returned  for  Dorchester     creasing  violence  of  the  times  obliged  him  again 
in  the  parliament  of  1627,  "'"^  ^°°''  ^  leading     to  retire  to  France.     He  now  took  up  his  abode 


part  in  favour  of  liberty,  witli  all  that  ardour 
and  invincible  courage  by  wliieh  he  was  distin- 
guished.    When  the  three   resolutions  of  tlie 
commons  against  Popery,  Arminianism,  and  the 
levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage  by  the  king's 
prerogative,  were  drawn  up,  he  was  one  of  the 
two  who  forcibly  held  the  speaker  in  his  chair 
till  they  were  passed.     For  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion,  and  his  bold  speeches,  he  was  prose- 
cuted in  the  Knig's-bench,  and  condemned  to  a 
fine  and  imprisonment  during  the  king's  plea- 
sure.    With  his  fellow-sufferers,  he  refused  to 
petition  for  his  release,  or  to  find  sureties  for 
future   good   behaviour,    nor  would   even  join 
with  a  frientl  in  giving  bail  for  himself.     He 
remained  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower  above 
twelve   months,    and  with   dilHculty  at  length 
procured  his  liberty.      Irritated  by  this  treat- 
ment, and  fixed  in  his  principles,    he  entered 
the  long-parliament  in  1640,  a  determined  foe 
to  the  court,  and  by  his  vigour  and  abilities  was 
placed  at  tlie  head  of  the  Presbyterian  party, 
llis  relationship   to  the  carl  of  Strafford,  who 
had   married    his    sister,    prevented    liim   from 
taking  a  part  in  the  prosecution  of  that  minister. 


in  Britanny,  where  he  continued  till  the   year 
preceding  the  restoration,  which  event  he  had 
used  all  his  influence  to  promote.     He  resumed 
his  seat  in  parliament  with  the  other  secluded 
members,  and  upon  its  dissolution  was    made 
one  of  the  council  of  state  who  governed  in  the 
interim.     He   assisted   at   the   conference   held 
with  iVIonk,  in  which  the  king's  restoration  was 
proposed,   under  conditions  :  and  though  these 
were  not  carried,  he  concurred  in  the  measures 
pursued.     He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
house  of  commons  who  waited  upon  the  king 
at  the  Hague,  and  was  spokesman  for  the  rest. 
Charles  II.   in  1660,  before  his  coronation,  ad- 
vanced Denzil  Holies   to   the  peerage,  by  tlie 
style  of  lord   Holies,  of  Isficid,  in  the  county 
of  Sussex.     In  i66j,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  with  Holland,  he  was  sent  ambassador 
to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  Lewis 
XIV.  to  take  part  with  England.     When  nego- 
ciations  for  peace  were  entered  into  at  Breda  in 
1667,  lord  Holies  was  one  of  the  Englisli  ple- 
nipotentiaries.      Notvvithnanding    these    trusts 
reposed  in  him  by  the  court,  his  attachment  to 
liberty  remained  unabated  -,  and  when  the  po- 


but  he   carried   up   the  impeachment  of  arch-  litics  of  the  reign  evidently  tended  to  rendering 

bishop  Laud.     He  was  ono  of  the  five  members  the  king  absolute,  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 

accused   by  the  king  of  high-treason  in  1641,  opposition.     He  is  named  in  the  dispatches  of 

the  inipruderit  attempt  for  the  seizure  of  whom  Barillon,    the    French    ambassador,    as   one    of 

in    die   parliament-house,    was    the   immediate  those  men  of  rank  who  entered  into  intrigues 

cause  of  taking  arms.     In  the  ensuing  war,  the  with  France  to  thwart  the  measures  of  Charles, 

parliament  conferred  upon  him  the  command  of  whose  preparations  for  war  against  that  country 

a   regiment,   and  appointed   him  lieutenant   of  they   suspected   of  being  intended  against   the 


Bristol ;  he  soon,  liowever,  began  to  sec  into 
the  designs  of  the  leaders  of  the  independent 
party,  which  he  endeavoured  to  frustrate  by 
promoting  a  tre.ity  with  tlie  king.  He  was  one 
cf  the  commissioners  appointed  to  carry  propo- 


liberties  of  their  own.  VV  jiatever  be  thought 
of  their  conduct  on  the  occasion,  or  of  the  cre- 
dibility of  I'arillon's  representations,  it  should 
be  mentioneil,  that  he  states  lords  Russel  and 
Holies  alone  to  have  refused  the  money  ofi'credl 
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c\\  tlie  p.irt  of  the  French  king.  No  man,  in- 
deed, had  a  more  disinterested  spirit,  which  he 
displayed  wlien  offered  by  the  parUamcnt  5000/. 
as  reparation  for  the  losses  he  had  suffered  in 
the  civil  war.  "  I  will  not,"  said  he,  "  receive 
a  penny  till  the  public  debts  are  paid."  With 
an  unspotted  character  for  honour,  integrity,  and 
patriotism,  he  died  in  February,  1679-80,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  leaving  an  only 
son.  He  is  interred  in  Dorchester-church, 
under  a  monument  raised  by  his  great-nephew, 
John  duke  of  Newcastle.  In  1699  were  pub- 
lished "  Memoirs  of  Dcnzil,  Lord  Holies,  from 
1 64 1  to  1648,"  quarto.  Some  of  his  letters 
and  speeches  on  public  occasions  have  been 
printed  separately.  Biog.  Biitan.  Hume's 
Hist.—h. 

HOLLIS,  Thomas,  a  person  memorable  for 
his  attachment  to  liberty,  and  his   services  to 
litenturc  and  the  arts,  was  born  at  London,  in 
April,  1720.    He  was  descended  from  a  worthy 
commercial  family   among  the  dissenters,  ori- 
ginally from  Yorkshire.     Being  designed  for  a 
commercial  life,  he  was  sent,  after  a  common 
school  education,  to  Amsterdam,  inhistlilrteenth 
or  fourteenth  year,  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the   French    and   Dutch  languages,    and   mer- 
chant's accounts.     Not  long  after  his  return,  in 
1735,  his  father  died  ;  and  as  he  was  now  the 
heir  to  an  ample  fortune,    it  was  resolved  to 
complete  his  education  upon  a  liberal  plan.    He 
was  accordingly  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Ward,  professor  of  rhetoric  in    Gresham  col- 
lege,  with  whom  he  studied  the  learned  lan- 
guages,   and  other  branches  of  literature.     In 
1740  he  took  chambers  in  Lincoln's-inn  as  a 
law  student ;  but   it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  adopted  this  character  with  professional 
views.    His  attention  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  study  of  the  Englisli  consti- 
tution  and  the   principles  of  government,  and 
with  the  public  events  of  that  interesting  pe- 
riod.    He  had  long  imbibed  a  most  zealous  at- 
tachment to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  had 
cultivated  a  friendship  with  some  of  the  most 
eminent  supporters  of  freedom,  especially  among 
the   dissenters.     In  1748,  at  a  mature  age  for 
improvement,  he  set  out  on  a  tour  upon  the 
continent,  which  comprised  Holland,  I'"landers, 
part  of  France  and  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Sa- 
voy.    The  journal  which  he  kept  in  his  travels 
is  a  proof  that  nothing  remarkable,  either  in 
manners  or  the  arts,  escaped  his  notice.     He 
repeated  his  travels  in  1750,  taking  his  course 
from  the  north  of  Germany  to  Vienna,  thence 
through  Italy  to  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Malta,  re- 
turning by  Italy  and  France.     By  this  tour  he 


increased  his  love  for  virtu  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  arts,  without  diminishing  his  zeal  for 
more  important  objects.  Finding,  after  his  re- 
turn, that  he  could  not  gratify  his  wish  of 
serving  his  country  by  entering  into  -parliament, 
without  compliances  which  he  did  not  approve, 
he  began  to  make  a  collection  of  books  and 
medals  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  me- 
mory of  the  principal  champions  of  liberty,  and 
in  general  for  the  service  of  science  and  art. 
No  man  was  more  liberal  in  the  communica- 
tion of  his  treasures,  for  he  abhorred  the  nar- 
row monopolising  spirit  too  often  seen  in  col- 
lectors. It  was  also  one  of  his  leading  objects 
to  print  and  disseminate  books  favourable  to 
popular  principles  in  government.  Two  of  the 
authors  whom  he  regarded  with  the  greatest 
veneration  on  this  account,  were  Milton  and 
Algernon  Sidney.  Of  the  former  of  these,  the 
prose  writings  seem  to  have  attracted  his  prin- 
cipal admiration,  for  he  had  little  turn  for  work* 
of  the  imagination,  and  the  amenities  of  litera- 
ture. He  searched  with  great  minuteness  into 
the  history  of  Milton  and  his  works,  and  caused 
engravings  to  be  made  of  his  portrait  taken  at 
different  periods.  He  paid  similar  compliments 
to  the  memory  of  other  eminent  assertors  of 
liberty.  In  1758  he  presented,  anonymously, 
a  handsome  collection  of  English  books  of  his 
own  choosing  to  the  public  library  at  Berne, 
which  was  received  with  respect  and  gratitude. 
He  also  became  a  benefactor  in  a  similar  way 
to  Harvard  college  in  New  England,  to  which 
he  frequently  repeated  his  bounty.  That  insti- 
tution had  before  experienced  the  munificence 
of  the  Hollis  family,  particularly  of  Mr.  Tho- 
mas HoUis,  great-uncle  of  the  subject  of  this 
article,  whose  benefactions  to  it  amounted  to 
near  5000/. 

The  particulars  of  Mr.  Hollis's  life  are  little 
more  than  a  list  of  generous  and  public-spirited 
actions,  either  for  the  relief  and  encouragement 
of  individuals,  or  for  the  promotion  of  what  he 
considered  as  the  most  valuable  interests  of 
mankind.  There  were  few  useful  and  benefi- 
cent institutions  of  which  he  was  not  a  mem- 
ber and  a  liberal  patron.  He  was  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  a  governor 
of  St.  Thomas's  and  Guy's  Hospitals,  a  guard- 
ian of  the  Asylum  and  of  the  l\lagdalen,  and  a 
member  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Arts  and 
Commerce.  He  made  valuable  presents  to  the 
British  IMuseum,  and  to  other  repositories  of 
art  and  science  ;  and  with  an  insatiable  desire 
of  acquiring  curiosities,  which  many  have  pos- 
sessed, he  joined  a  readiness  in  making  dona- 
tions of  them,  almost  peculiar  to  himself.    Tlip 
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libcril  sentiments  concerning  the  communica- 
tion of  linowleil^e  wliicli  he  expressed  in  a  let- 
ter to  an  author,  who  informed  him  that  a  work 
of  his  would  soon  become  scarce,  as  he  had 
printed  only  two  hundred  copies,  are  worth 
transcribing.  "  But  vrhy,  benevolent  sir,  should 
you  collect  things  with  greatest  trouble  and  ex- 
pence,  in  one  way,  and  seek  to  limit  and  re- 
strain them  in  another  ?  Are  the  learned  and 
ingenuous,  and  those  readers  whom  you  afFect, 
wealthy  ?  iS'o,  in  no  country.  Increase  not 
their  difficulties  tlien  in  the  future,  but  be  li- 
beral as  the  air  !"  This  rebuke  will  equally 
apply  to  those  who  make  their  publications  un- 
reasonably expensive  by  frivolous  ornament  or 
typograpliic  luxury.  One  of  the  collections 
made  by  Mr.  Hollis,  was  that  of  all  the  works 
he  could  meet  with  which  had  been  published 
against  the  Jesuits.  This  he  presented  to  the 
public  library  at  Zurich.  1  hose  fathers,  hear- 
ing of  the  circumstance,  requested  that  their 
answers,  and.  other  works  written  in  their  f.i- 
vour,  might  also  be  admitted  ;  which  was  fairly 
pranted,  and  both  collections  now  appear  there 
equally  conspicuous. 

The  books  which  he  ptiblished,  or  procured 
to  be  published,  were,  '*  Wallis's  Grammar  of 
the  Engli'ih  Language  •,"  "  Locke  oti  Toleration 
and  on  Government  •,"  "  Sydney  on  Govern- 
ment;" "  Needham's  Excellency  of  a  free  State;" 
"  Neville's  Plato  Redivivus  ;"  and  "  Staveley's 
Romish  Horseleach."  He  likewise  caused  se- 
veral pamphlets  from  America  to  be  reprinted 
at  his  own  expcncc,  particularly  those  of  Dr. 
JVIayhew.  He  greatly  encouraged  the  printing 
»)f  other  works  favourable  to  liberty,  by  taking 
large  numbers  of  copies,  and  distributing  them 
as  presents.  His  munificence  in  this  respect 
was  unbounded,  and  greatly  contributed  to  ex- 
tend the  knowledge  of  English  literature  and 
English  generosity  through  foreign  countries. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  lie  employed  himself 
many  years  during  his  residence  in  the  metro- 
polis ;  regarded,  doubtless,  by  many  as  a  party 
zealot,  busied  about  trifles,  but  esteemed  by  all 
who  could  judge  him  candidly,  for  the  perfect 
honour,  integrity,  independence,  and  benevo- 
lence, of  his  character.  Fatigued  at  length 
with  his  various  occupations,  he  adopted,  in 
1770,  the  resolution  he  had  long  made  of  re- 
tiring into  the  country,  and  chose  for  his  retreat 
Corscombe  in  Dorsetshire,  where  he  possessed 
an  estate,  but  no  other  mansion  than  a  farm- 
house. As  he  never  had  been  fond  of  keeping 
promiscuous  company,  or  giving  entertainments, 
and  had  latterly  ceased  to  entertain  even  his  in- 
timate friends,  this  necessity  of  solitude  gave 
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him  no  disquiet,  and  he  w«s  glad  to  favour  that 

idea  of  the  singularity  of  his  manners  which 
left  him  the  free  disposal  of  his  time.  In  hi» 
new  situation  he  employed  himself  in  rural 
improvements,  and  kept  many  workmen  in  his 
service,  to  whom  he  was  in  the  act  of  giving 
directions,  on  January  I,  1774,  when  he  dropt 
down  in  a  lit  and  immediately  expired.  Mr. 
Hollis,  with  the  austere  principles  of  a  repub- 
lican, had  great  politeness  and  even  softness  in 
his  address.  He  was  tall  and  athletic,  and  in- 
clined to  corpulence,  which  he  counteracted  by 
great  abstemioasness  in  diet,  and  strong  exer- 
cise. He  allowed  himself  scarcely  any  of  the 
indulgences  of  a  man  of  fortune,  and  opposed 
tlie  growing  luxury  of  the  age  no  less  by  his 
example  than  his  precepts.  His  particular  sen- 
timents in  religion  were  known  only  to  himself. 
He  joined  no  sect,  and  attended  no  place  of 
public  worship ;  but  his  diary  contains  many 
expressions  of  veneration  and  gratitude  to  the 
Supreme  Being.  He  was  also  a  liberal  bene- 
factor to  divines  of  various  denominations,  and 
expended  considerable  sums  upon  tire  repairs  of 
parish  churches  in  his  neighbourhood.  No 
man,  in  short,  seems  more  faithfully  to  have 
adhered  to  the  character  of  an  universal  phi- 
lanthropist ;  and  if  he  adopted  certain  principles 
with  the  zeal  of  a  party  man,  it  w.is  only  be- 
cause he  was  convinced  that  they  tended  to  th? 
general  good  of  mankind.  Alanoirs  of  Tk.mai 
Hollis,  Esq. — A. 

HOLLMAN,  Samuel  Christian,  profess- 
or of  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Gottingcn, 
was  born  at  Stettin  in  1696.  After  acquiring 
the  principles  of  literary  knowledge  at  the  place 
of  his  nativity  and  at  Dantzic,  he  went,  in 
17  18,  to  the  university  of  Wittenburg,  where 
lie  took  the  degree  of  iNLA.  in  1720;  and,  for 
a  short  time  after,  he  read  lectures  at  Greifs* 
wald  and  Jena.  In  1 734  he  was  invited  to  be 
public  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university 
of  Gottingen,  then  just  foundet'  .  and  on  th« 
establishment  of  the  Society  of  tlie  Sciences, 
he  was  the  first  regular  member  of  the  philo- 
sophical class.  Between  1753  and  1761,  at  which 
time  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  society,  he 
was  alternate  director  every  half-year.  In  1 784, 
being  then  in  the  eiglr.y-cighth  year  of  his  age, 
he  gave  over  public  lectures,  but  still  contiiiueil 
to  employ  himself  on  other  literary  labours  till 
the  period  of  Iiis  death,  in  Sejjtember,  1787, 
having  been  professor  llfty-thrce  years.  The 
university  of  Gottingen  wa^  under  great  obli- 
gations to  this  learned  man,  and  with  Haller  he 
contributed  to  diffuse  throughout  Germany  a 
taste  for  natural  philosophy  and  natural  liistorw 
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In  these  departments  he  wrote  several  excellent 
essays,  which  were  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Societies  of  Gottingen  and  of 
IjOndon,and  in  the  Gottingen  Literary  Journal. 
As  a  philosopher,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
various  elenient;iry  works  and  dissertations,  the 
principal  of  which  are  :  *'  Institutiones  Philo- 
sophicre,  in  usum  Auditorum,"  Goettiii.  1727- 
1728,  octavo;  "  Institutiones  Pneumatologix 
&  Theologix  naturalis,"  ibid.  1741,  octavo; 
"  Philosophia  Rationalis  sive  Logica,  niultum 
aucta  &  emendata,"  ibid.  1746,  octavo;  "Pri- 
ma Philosophia  sive  Metaphysica,  multum  aucta 
&  emendata,"  ibid.  1 747,  octavo;  "  Philoso- 
phise naturalis  primcc  Lincce,  auctius  editx," 
ibid.  1 749,  octavo  ;  "  Jurisprudentia:  naturalis 
primje  Lineje,"  ibid.  1751  ;  "  Coilectio  Tracta- 
tuum  de  stupcndo  Nature  Mysterio  Anima 
hum;;na,  sibi  ipsi  ignota,"  ibid.  175''-,  octavo; 
*'  Philosophise  moralis  sive  Ethices,  primse  Li- 
nesE,"  ibid.  1768,  octavo.  Uinchi rig's  Afaniial 
of  eminent  Persons  luho  died  in  the  eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. Adelung's  Continuation  of  J'dcher's  Gelehrt. 
JLexicon. — J. 

HOLSTENIUS,  or  Holstein,  Luke,  a 
learned  German,  was  a  native  of  Hamburg, 
■where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1 596.  After  re- 
ceiving a  liberal  education  in  his  own  country, 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  acquired  a  high  re- 
putation for  learning  and  ingenuity,  and  was 
converted  by  father  Sirmond,  from  the  Luther- 
an religion  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  to 
the  Catholic  faith.  From  Paris  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  patronised  by  cardinal 
Francis  Barberini,  and  received  marks  of  favour 
from  popes  Urban  VIII.,  Innocent  X.,  and 
Alexander  VII.  From  the  first  his  patron  pro- 
cured him  a  canonry  of  St.  Peter's  ;  and  by  the 
second  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  tlie  Vati- 
can. By  pope  Alexander  VII.  he  was  sent  in 
1665  to  Inspruck,  where  he  received  from 
queen  Christina  of  Sweden  her  formal  pro- 
fession of  the  Catholic  faith.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1661,  when  he  was  about  sixty-five 
years  of  age.  He  was  very  learned  in  eccle- 
siastical and  profane  antiquities,  possessed  a 
sound  judgment,  and  nice  critical  discernment, 
and  wrote  with  much  elegance  and  purity.  He 
was  not  the  autlior  of  any  large  original  works, 
but  chiefly  of  learned  notes  and  dissertations  on 
the  luLours  of  others  ;  of  which  some  were 
given  to  the  public  by  himself,  but  the  greater 
part  was  inserted  by  his  friends,  after  his  death, 
in  their  editions  of  authors,  or  in  different  col- 
lections. In  1630,  he  published  at  Rome, 
"  The  Life  of  Pythagoras,  by  Porphyry,"  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  octavo,  with  a  curious  disser- 


tation on  the  life  and  writings  of  Porphyry,  and 
observations  on  the  life  of  Pythagoras.  In 
1638,  he  published  an  edition  of  "  'Phe  iVIoral 
Sentences  of  Demophilus,  Democrates,  and  Sc- 
cundus,"  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  translation  ; 
and  in  165 1,  "  A  Letter  from  Christian  Ran- 
zovius  to  Calixtus,  a  Lutheran  Minister,"  ex- 
plaining the  reasons  why  he  had  become  a 
Catholic.  There  were  also  published  at  Paris, 
together  with  "  The  Works  of  Eusebius  of 
Cresarea,"  our  author's  notes  on  the  book 
against  Hierocles.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
had  prepared  for  the  press,  a  new  edition  with 
notes,  dissertations,  prefaces,  and  a  glossary, 
of  St.  Benedict  of  Aniane's  "  Codex  Regularuni 
Monasticarum  &  Canonicarum  ;"  which  was 
printed  at  Rome  in  1662.  and  at  Paris  in  1663. 
In  the  year  last  mentioned  was  also  published, 
at  Paris,  "  A  Collection  of  Canons,  Acts  of 
Councils,  Letters  of  Popes,  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical Monuments,  arranged  and  revised  by 
Holstenius,  with  Notes,  in  two  Parts."  Among 
the  papers  which  our  author  left  behind  him, 
were  also  found  materials  for  a  new  edition 
of  Stephen  of  Byzantium's  Geography,  which 
were  first  given  to  the  public  at  Rome,  ia 
1666,  and  afterwards  at  Leyden,  in  1684,  under 
the  title  of,  "  Lucre  Holstenii  Notx  &  Castiga- 
tiones  in  Stephani  Byzantini  Gentilia,  sive  de 
Urbibus  Inscripta,  ex  Editione  Theodori  Ryc- 
kii,"  folio.  Other  dissertations,  short  trea- 
tises, notes,  and  letters  by  our  author,  may  be 
met  with  in  "  The  Posthumous  Works  of 
Father  Morin,"  the  "  iVlonumenta  Patavina 
de  Sertorio  Ursato,"  the  collection  of  letters 
which  INI.  Simon  has  added  to  "  The  Life  of 
Father  Morin,"  "  Grxvius's  Collection  of  Ro- 
man Antiquities,"  and  other  works  pointed  out 
by  Dupin  and  Aloreri.  ■  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Diiti 
Bib/.  Hist,  is"  Crit.—M.. 

HOLT,  sir  John,  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
judge,  son  of  sir  Thomas  Holt,  Serjeant  at  law, 
was  born  in  1642  at  Thame  in  Oxfordshire. 
He  received  his  school  education  at  Abington» 
of  which  place  his  father  was  recorder.  Thence 
he  removed  to  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  which  he 
left  without  taking  a  degree,  and  entered  at 
Gray's-inn  for  the  study  of  the  law.  He  be- 
came distinguished  as  a  barrister,  and  in  1685 
was  made  recorder  of  London,  and  soon  after 
was  called  to  the  degree  of  a  Serjeant  of  law. 
His  refusal  to  give  assistance  to  some  of  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  James  II.  occasioned  his 
removal  from  the  office  of  recorder.  His 
known  principles,  however,  caused  him  to  be 
elected  a  member  of  the  convention-parliament 
of  1688,   and  he   was   appointed  one   of  the 
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manngers  for  the  commons  at  the  conferences 
held  with  the  lords  concerning  the  vacancy  of 
the  throne.  In  1689  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  lord  chief-justice  of  the  King's-bench,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  admitted  into  the  privy-coun- 
cil. He  refused  the  post  of  high-chanctllor 
offered  him  at  the  death  of  lord  Somers,  and 
continued  to  preside  in  the  ccurt  of  King's- 
bench  till  his  death  in  March,  i  709.  l.,or(l  chief- 
justice  Holt,  is  memorable  among  the  English 
judges,  as  one  wlio  to  a  tliorough  knowledge 
of  the  law,  joined  an  invincible  firmness  and 
resolution  in  supporting  its  autliority.  With 
that  on  his  side,  he  feared  not  the  indignation 
of  any  body  of  men  however  powerful ;  which 
he  more  than  once  shewed  in  contentions  with 
both  houses  of  parliament,  whose  assumed  prero- 
gatives he  regarded  as  invalid  when  contra- 
dictory to  the  common  law  of  the  land.  He 
was  an  intrepid  assertor  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  subject,  and  was  particularly  jealous 
of  the  interference  of  the  military  power  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws.  In  the  delivery  of  his 
opinions  he  was  remarkably  clear,  and  his  argu- 
ments were  singularly  cogent  and  convincing. 
In  I  70S  he  published  "  Sir  John  Keyling's  Re- 
ports of  Cases  in  Pleas  of  the  Crown,"  together 
vith  three  modern  cases,  illustrated  with  notes 
of  his  own.      Bng.  Brittin. — A. 

HOLWELL,  John  Zephakiah,  a  gentle- 
man distinguished  by  his  sufferings  in  the  East 
Indies,  ami  his  writings  relative  to  that  part  of 
the  world,  was  born  about  1709.  He  went  out 
to  Bengal  at  an  early  period  of  life  as  a  writer  in 
the  service  of  the  English  East-India  company, 
and  gradually  rose  in  oilice,  till,  in  1756,  he  was 
second  in  the  council  at  Fort  William.  At  that 
time,  an  offence  given  to  the  n.ibob  of  Bengal 
induced  him  to  lay  siege  to  that  fort  with  a 
powerful  army.  '1  he  governor  having  (led,  the 
command  devolved  upon  Mr.  Ilohvell,  who, 
with  the  few  men  he  could  muster,  defended 
tlie  place  to  the  last  extremity.  He  at  length 
surrendered  upon  promise  of  security  to  pcr- 
.sons  ;  in  viohition  of  wliieh,  he,  together  with 
his  companions,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  pers(jns,  was  sluit  up  in  a  close 
prison  not  eighteen  feet  square,  called  the 
Blatk-liole,  in  Calcutta,  were  iliey  were  con- 
fined for  one  night,  no  one  daring  to  inform 
the  despotic  tyrant  of  their  dreadful  situation. 
'J  he  annals  of  history  scarcely  contain  an  in- 
stance of  equal  suffering  and  mortality  in  conse- 
quence of  heat,  thirst,  and  bad  air.  At  six 
in  the  morning  only  twenty-three  s-urvivors  re- 
mained to  be  liber..ted  from  this  place  of  hor- 
ror.    Mr.   llojwcll  was  one  of  tiicm,  and  he 


has  given  a  curious  and  affecting  narrative  of 
the  transaction.  Wlien  Calcutta  was  brought 
under  the  British  dominion,  he  raised  a  monu- 
ment on  the  spot  at  his  own  expence  to  the 
memory  of  the  unliappy  victims. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  wrote  various 
tracts  upon  the  concerns  of  the  India  com- 
pany, which  being  temporary  in  their  subjects, 
have  ceased  to  be  interesting.  He  also  entered 
deeply  into  the  history  and  mythology  of  the 
natives  of  Hindostan,  and  gave  to  the  public 
much  curious  information  on  these  particu- 
lars in  a  work  entitled  "  Interesting  Historical 
Events  relative  to  the  Provinces  of  Bengal  and 
the  Empire  of  Indostan,"  &c.  &c.  in  three 
parts,  publis'isd  in  1765,  1767,  and  1771,  octa- 
vo. In  these  he  gives  a  very  particular  and 
favourable  account  of  the  Gcntoo  Shastah,  or 
most  ancient  book  of  scripture,  which  he  re- 
presents as  the  oldest  religious  institute  extant, 
and  the  source  of  the  mythology  and  cosmo- 
gony of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 
He  appears  to  admit  its  doctrines  to  be  of  really 
divine  origin,  and  labours  to  shew,  that,  in  their 
primitive  purity,  they  are  not  inconsistent  with 
those  of  other  received  revelations.  There  is 
considerable  ingenuity  and  learning  in  his  rea- 
sonings upon  this  head  ;  but  the  collision  of  h 
variety  of  obscure  and  mystical  notions  in  his 
head,  seems  at  length  to  have  settled  into  a  sin- 
gular and  fanciful  system,  of  which  he;  gave  ;i 
view  in  a  work  of  his  old  age,  entitled  "  Disser- 
tations on  the  Origin,  Nature,  and  Pursuits  of 
intelligent  Beings,"  &c.  1788,  octavo.  The 
idea  that  men  are  fallen  angels,  condemned  to 
suffer  in  human  bodies  for  the  sins  of  their 
former  state,  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  this 
production.  Mr.  Hohvcll  wrote  besides,  "  An 
Account  of  the  Mann.r  of  inoculating  for  the 
S:nall-pox  in  the  I^ast  Indies  ;  with  some  Ob- 
servations on  the  Mode  and  Practice  of  treating 
that  Disease  in  those  Parts,"  1768,  which  con- 
tains some  valuable  matter,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  employment  of  affusions  of  cold 
water  before  and  after  the  variolous  eruption. 
Another  work  of  his,  put'lishe<l  in  1786,  is  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  A  New  Experiment  lor  the 
Prevention  of  Crimes,"  wliirh  chiefly  consists 
in  proposed  premiums  for  virtue.  Every  thing 
written  by  Mr.  Hoi  well  displays  a  very  bene- 
volent lieart,  and  a  liberal  way  of  thinking,  lie 
retained  a  great  fund  of  spirits  to  an  advanced 
age,  though  labouring  under  many  infirmities, 
and  died  in  November,  179^,  much  respected 
among  his  acquaintance.  He  was  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  Monthly  Rtvitw.  Eiicyc. 
Britan. — A. 
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HOMBERG,  William,  a  celebrated  phy- 
sician) and  chemist,  was  born  at  Batavia  in  the 
island  of  Java,  in  1652.  John  Homberg,  his 
father,  was  a  Saxon  gentleman,  originally  from 
Qu^idlinburg,  who  entered  into  the  service  of 
the  Dutch  East-India  Company,  in  which  he 
rose  to  have  the  command  of  the  arsenal  of 
Batavia.  He  married  the  widow  of  an  ofTicer  ; 
and,  of  four  children  whom  he  had  by  this 
marriage,  the  subject  of  this  article  was  the 
second.  His  father  was  anxious  that  he  should 
apply  to  study ;  but  as  the  excessive  and  con- 
tinual heat  of  the  climate  is  unfavourable  to 
mental  exertion,  he  was  not  able  to  accomplish 
Jiis  desire.  In  consequence  of  his  father's  quit- 
ting India  and  the  service  of  the  company,  he 
returned  to  Amsterdam  ;  and  being  now  in  a 
temperate  climate,  better  suited  to  close  appli- 
cation, he  soon  made  up  for  the  deficiency  of 
his  education.  He  studied  law  at  Jena  and  at 
Leipsic,  and  in  1674  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Magdeburg  ;  but,  though  he  attended  to  bu- 
siness, objects  of  natural  history  soon  began  to 
attract  his  attention  and  to  excite  his  curiosity. 
He  went  in  search  of  plants  on  the  mountains, 
made  himself  acquainted  witli  their  names  and 
properties,  and  in  the  night-time  observed  the 
stars  and  the  different  constellations  -,  by  which 
means  he  insensibly  became  a  botanist  and  an 
astronomer.  Otto  Guericke,  burgomaster  of 
Magdeburg,  being  then  celebrated  on  account 
of  his  experiments  and  the  invention  of  the  air- 
pump,  Homberg  attached  himself  to  him  to  be 
instructed  in  experimental  philosophy,  and  this 
great  man,  though  in  general  very  reserved, 
either  revealed  to  him  his  secrets,  or  was  not 
able  to  veil  them  from  his  penetrating  genius. 
Homberg's  friends  finding  that  he  more  and 
more  neglected  the  bar,  were  desirous  of  get- 
ting him  married  to  fix  him  in  his  profession ; 
but  being  determined  to  be  his  own  master,  he 
sesolved  to  travel,  and  went  first  to  Italy.  He 
staid  a  year  at  Padua,  where  he  applied  to  me- 
dicine, and  particularly  anatomy  and  botany.  At 
Bologna  he  made  experiments  on  the  stone 
which  takes  its  name  from  that  city,  and  dis- 
covered the  method  of  making  it  luminous, 
which  had  been  almost  lost.  At  Rome  he 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Marc 
Antony  Ca;lio,  a  Roman  nobleman,  an  able 
mathematician,  astronomer,  and  mechanist,  who 
was  exceedingly  dexterous  in  making  large 
lenses.  Homberg  applied  to  the  same  art,  and 
also  to  .painting,  sculpture,  and  music,  in  wliich 
he  m»de  a  considerable  progress.  Krom  Italy 
be  went  to  France,  where  he  soon  acquired  the 
esteem  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  learning, 


and  then  proceeded  to  England,  where  he  I.t- 
boured  for  some  time  with  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Boyle.  On  his  return  to  Holland  lie  improved 
himself  in  anatomy  under  De  Graaf,  after 
which  he  rejoined  his  family,  who  at  that  time 
resided  at  Qu^idlinbjrg,  and  soon  after  took  the 
degree  of  M.D.  at  Wittemberg.  His  relations 
urged  him  to  settle  and  to  pursue  the  practice 
of  the  art  he  had  studied;  but  he  still  was  disir- 
ous  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  the  learned 
men  of  the  north,  and  as  phosphorus  at  that 
time  made  a  considerable  noise,  two  kinds  of  it 
having  been  invented,  one  by  Baldwin,  and  the 
other  by  Kunkel,  chemist  to  the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony, he  went  to  pay  them  a  visit.  He  first  had 
an  interview  with  Baldwin,  whose  phosphorus 
he  found  to  be  very  beautiful,  and  of  the  na- 
ture ot  the  Bologna  stone,  though  its  light  was 
somewhat  weaker.  The  process  employed  in 
making  it  he  obtained  in  exchange  for  some 
other  secret,  and  then  went  in  search  of  Kun- 
kel, whom  he  found  at  Berlin.  Kunkel,  for- 
tunately, was  anxious  to  get  possession  of  the 
small  human  figure  of  Otto  Guericke,  which 
conceals  itself  in  a  tube  during  rainy  weather, 
and  comes  forth  when  it  is  about  to  be  fine.  A 
bargain  was  soon  concluded  between  the  two 
philosophers,  and  Homberg  gave  the  small  fi- 
gure for  the  phosphorus.  Metals  had  parti- 
cularly excited  the  curiosity  of  Homberg,  and, 
therefore,  he  proceeded  to  examine  the  mines  of 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Sweden.  His 
Swedish  majesty  having  established  a  chemical 
laboratory  at  Stockholm,  Homberg  laboured  in 
it  with  M.  Hierna,  first  physician  to  the  king, 
and  had  the  happiness  of  contributing  to  the 
success  of  this  new  establishment.  His  father 
still  wished  him  to  return  and  to  settle  in  his 
own  country ;  but  the  love  of  liberty  and  of 
science  carried  him  to  the  extremity  of  the 
north,  to  Holland,  and  from  Holland  to  France, 
where  he  visited  those  provinces  which  he  had 
not  seen  during  his  first  tour.  His  father,  im- 
patient at  his  delay,  now  pressed  hi.Ti  to  return, 
and  the  day  of  his  departure  from  France  was  at 
length  fixed,  when  advantageous  offers  made  to 
him  in  the  name  of  the  king  induced  him  to  al- 
ter his  resolution,  and  to  remain  irithat  country. 
In  1682  he  embraced  tiie  Catholic  religion; 
but  the  next  year  he  lest  his  patron  Colbert, 
and  was  disinlierited  bv  Ids  father  for  havinsr 
changed  his  religion.  Some  time  after,  that  is  in 
1685,  particular  reasons  induced  him  to  pay  a 
second  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  practised  medi- 
cine with  great  success,  and  at  the  end  ot  some 
years  returned  to  Paris,  where,  by  the  know- 
ledge he  had  acquired — his  phosphorus,  an  air- 
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pump   he  had  invented  more  perfect  than  that 
of  Otto  Guerickc  or  of  Boyle,  microscopes  of  a 
very  simple  construction,  and  various  operations 
and  discoveries — he  soon  acquired  a  distinguish- 
ed rank  among  the  most  eminent  piiiiosophers. 
The  abbe  Biynon  being  director  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in    1691,   got  Homberg  admitted  a 
member,  and  gave  him  the  use  of  the  labora- 
tory of  the  Academy,  where  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  pursuing  his  researches  unmolested. 
In  1702  the  duke  of  Orleans,  wishing  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  cheniistTy  and  experi- 
mental philosophy,  took  Homberg  into  his  ser- 
vice, and  assigned  to  him  a  pension  with  a  la- 
boratory iitted  up  in  the  completest  manner.    In 
the  year  1704  the  duke  made  liim  his  first  phy- 
sician, and  in  1708  he  married  Margaret  Ange- 
lica Dodart,  daughter  of  M.  Dodart,  a  physician. 
Some  years  after  he  was  attacked  by  a  slight 
dysentery,  of  which  he  was  cured  ;  but  it  after- 
wards  recurred   from    time  to  time,   and,    the 
disorder  increasing,  he  died  in  17  17,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-three.      Homberg,    though  of  a  weak 
constitution,  was  exceedingly  laborious,  and  his 
courage  supplied  the  place  of  strength,    liesides 
being  thoroughly  versed  in  natural  philosophy 
and  chemistry,    he   was   well   acquainted  witli 
history   and   with  languages.     Every    thing  he 
wrote  displays  the  character  of  his  mind,  which 
was  capable  of  an  attention  that  enabled  him  to 
make  observations  which  might  Iiave   escaped 
others.     His  method  of  explaining  facts  was 
simple,  but  accurate  and   precise.     He   never 
published  any  large  work,  but  he  furnished  a 
great  many  curious   and   interesting  papers  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  were  printed  in 
their  Memoirs.     They  amount  to   forty-eight; 
among  which  are  tlie  following  :  "  Maniere  de 
faire  le  Phosphore  brCilant  de  Kunkel,"    1692  ; 
"  Diverse   Experiences   du  Pliosphore,"  ibid.  ; 
"  Nouveau  Phosphore,"   1693;    "   Phosphore 
Nouveau,   ou   Suite    des   Observations   sur   la 
Matiere  fecale,"  1711.     Memoires  pour  servir  a 
r Hiitoire  (iis  Homines  illiatres,  par  Nicercn. — J. 
HOME,    Daviu,  a    Protestant    minister   in 
France,   was   descended  from  a  respectable  fa- 
mily in  ^'jthmd,  where  he  appears  to  have  been 
born  ;  but  in  what  year  we  aft  not  informed. 
He  received  his  education  in  France,  where  he 
was  admitted   to  the   ministry,  and   settled  for 
some  time  with  the  Calvinist  church  at  Duras, 
in  the  Lower  (Juienne,  and  afterwards  witli  that 
at  Gergeau,  in   the  Orleanois.     He   was   em- 
ployed by  Jam'.4  I.  king  of  England,  to  attempt 
a  reconciliation  between  the  ministers  Tilenus 
and   Du  Moulin,  who  had  engaged  in  a  warm 
contest  on  the  subject  of  justification  j  and  also 


to  attempt  the  impracticable  task  of  uniting  all  the 
Protestant  divines  in  Europe  in  one  svstem  of 
religious  belief.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. The  most  considerable  of  his  pro- 
ductions is  "  Apologia  Basilica,  seu  Machiavelli 
Ingenium  Examinatum,"  1626,  quarto.  There 
are  also  attributed  to  him  two  satires  against 
the  Jesuits,  entitled  "  Le  Contr'  Assassin,  ou 
Reponse  :i  I'Apologie  des  Jesuites,"  1612,  oc- 
tavo, and  "  L'Assassinat  du  Roi,  ou  i\Iaximes 
du  Vieile  de  la  Montagne  Vaticane  Sf  de  ses 
Assassins,  pratiquees  en  la  Personne  de  dcfunt 
Henri  le  Grand,"  161 7,  octavo.  Several  of  his 
poetical  compositions  maybe  seen  in  the  '•  Deli- 
ciae  Poetarum  Scotorum."  Nciiv.  Diet.  Hist. 
— M. 

HOME,    Hf.nry,    lord   Kames,   a    Scotch 
judge,  eminent  for  his  writings  on  various  sub- 
jects,  was  born    of  an    honourable   family   in 
tlie  county  of  Berwick  in  1696.     He  received 
his  early  education  under  a  private  tutor  in  his 
father's  house,  and  at  a  proper  age  pursued  the 
study  of  the  law  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
As  he  v.-as  designed  to  follow  it  professionally, 
he  for   some   time  attended  the  chamber  of  a 
writer  to  the  signet,  where  he  acquired  a  know- 
lodge   of  the  legal  forms  and  practice  of  the 
courts.     The   acutencss  of  his  genius  and  the 
success  witli  which  he  applied  to  professional 
studies,  were  displayed  by  a  number  of  publica- 
tions on  the  civil  and  Scotch  law,  which  obtain  - 
ed  great  applause.    The  first  of  these,  in  1728, 
consisted   of   "  Remarkable   Decisions  of  the 
Court  of  Sessions,"   which  he  afterwards,  in 
1 74 1,  augmented  into  an  abridged  and  digested 
view  of  all  the  decisions  of  the  same  court,  in 
the   form  of  a  Dictionary,  two   volumes  folio. 
His  "  Essays  upon  several  Subjects  in  Law,"  in 
1732,  exhibited  liim  as  an  original  thinker  upon 
those  topics.      During  tlie  years  1745  and  174(1 
he   took  refuge  in  a  country  retreat  from  the 
troubles  wliicli  agitated  Scotland,   and  laid  the 
plan  of  a   work   which  appeared  in   1747,  cn- 
titleil  "  Essays  upon  several  Subjects  concern- 
ing  British   Antiquities,"  octavo.     To  proceed 
with   the  account  of  his  professional  publica- 
tions; he  gave,  in  1757,  tliat  very  useful  work, 
"  The  Statute  Law  of  Scotland  abridged,  with 
Historical  Notes,"  octavo.     The   most  curious 
of  Ills   productions   in    tliis    tlass  appeared    in 
1759  under  the  title  of  "Historical  Law  Tracts," 
octavo,   containing    fourteen    separate  treatises 
upon   interesting   subjects  connected  with   the 
judicial  and  constitutional  history  of  the  coun- 
try.    In    1760  he  published    "   Principles    of 
E'juity,"  folio:  in  1766  and   1780  he  gave  addi- 
tional collections  of  "  Decisions  of  tlie  Court  of 
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Session;"  and  in  1777  "  Elucidations  respect- 
ing the  Common  and  Statute  Law  of  Scotland." 
These  proofs  of  indefatigable  industry  and  pro- 
found knowledge  justly  raised  him  to  the  first 
rank  in  his  profession ;  and  ha  was  advanced  in 
1752  to  the  bencli  of  judges  of  the  court  of 
Session,  on  which  promotion  he  took,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  Scotland,  the  title  of  lord 
Kames.  His  authority  as  a  law-writer  is 
quoted  at  the  Scotch  bar  with  the  same  respect 
as  is  paid  to  the  luminaries  of  law  in  the  Eng- 
lish courts. 

But  the  inquisitive  and  speculative  genius  of 
lord  Kames  could  not  be  confined  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  science.  From  his  youth  he 
had  a  great  turn  for  metaphysical  discussions, 
and  maintained  a  correspondence  on  those  sub- 
jects with  bishops  Berkeley  and  Butler,  Dr. 
Clarke,  and  other  eminent  reasoners.  He  be- 
came an  author  in  this  branch  in  1752,  when  he 
published  "  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morali- 
ty and  Natural  Religion."  In  this  ingenious 
performance,  he  opposed  those  theories  of  hu- 
man nature  which  deduce  all  actions  from  some 
single  principle,  and  endeavoured  to  establish 
several  general  principles  of  action.  He  also 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  ne- 
cessity, which  had  become  obnoxious  by  being 
adopted  by  some  writers  who  rejected  revealed 
religion  ;  and  though  he  closely  allied  it  with 
the  duties  of  morality  and  religion,  he  under- 
went many  attacks  on  its  account.  His  "  In- 
troduction to  the  Art  of  Thinking,"  l2mo, 
1761,  is  accounted  a  valuable  work  for  young 
persons.  It  consists  of  maxims  and  general 
observations  on  human  nature  and  the  conduct 
of  life  illustrated  by  examples. 

In  1762  lord  Kames  become  known  to  the 
TOtaries  of  polite  literature  by  an  elaborate 
work,  in  which  he  attempted  to  lay  down  a 
system  of  laws  on  the  critical  art.  His  "  iHc- 
ments  of  Criticism,"  three  volumes  octavo,  is  a 
truly  original  performance,  which,  discarding 
all  arbitrary  rules  of  literary  composition  de- 
rived from  authority,  establishes  a  new  theory 
upon  the  principles  of  human  nature.  The 
foundation  is  laid  with  much  metaphysical 
acuteness,  and  many  of  the  sources  of  our 
pleasure  from  works  of  art  are  traced  with 
great  nicety.  He  sometimes,  however,  falls 
into  a  strain  of  over-refinement  ;  and  it  has 
been  objected  to  him  that  he  has  too  much 
multiplied  supposed  original  tastes  or  principles, 
and  paid  too  little  attention  to  the  etTects  of 
association.  The  work  is  enlivened  witli  nu- 
merous quotations  produced  as  examples,  but 
few  readers  will  always  acquiesce  in  the  just- 


ness of  his  praise  or  censure.  It  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  public,  and  has  certainly  much 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  art  on 
which  it  treats. 

The  fruit  of  considerable  labour  in  collecting 
and  arranging  facts,  entitled  "  Sketches  of  the 
History  of  Man,"  two  volumes  quarto,  was 
published  by  lord  Kames  in  177^.  There  is 
much  ingenuity  and  entertainment  in  this  piece, 
which  comprises  many  subjects  of  the  greatest 
importance  relative  to  human  society.  1  hey 
are  not,  however,  all  treated  with  equal  ac- 
curacy, and  the  examples  are  frequently  drawn 
from  suspected  sources. 

Among  the  pursuits  which  so  fully  occupied 
the  time  of  this  singularly  active  person,  a  fa- 
vourite one  was  agriculture,  which  he  followed 
in  a  practical  way  and  on  a  large  scale,  upon 
the  estate  of  Blair-Drummond  in  Perthshire, 
of  which  he  became  possessed  in  right  of  his 
wife.  The  ideas  which  theory  and  experience 
suggested  to  him  upon  this  subject  were  given 
to  the  public,  in  a  work  entitled  "  The  Gentle- 
man Farmer,  being  an  Attempt  to  improve 
Agriculture  by  subjecting  it  to  the  Test  of 
rational  Principles,"  octavo,  1777.  In  this  per- 
formance "  almost  every  branch  of  the  farmer's 
business  is  discussed,  nor  are  all  of  them  treated 
with  equal  skill  and  judgment.  The  book,  never- 
theless, contains  so  many  useful  precepts,  the  re- 
sult of  experience,  that  it  may  be  considered,  on 
the  whole,  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  general 
stock  of  agricultural  knowledge,  especially  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  for  whom  it  was 
in  a  particular  manner  originally  intended." 
Monthly  Rtviciv.  vol.  Iviii.  p.  95.  The  habit 
of  writing  attended  him  to  the  very  close  of 
life;  and  in  1781  he  published  an  octavo  vo- 
lume with  the  title  of  "  Loose  Hints  upon 
Education,  chiefly  concerning  the  Culture  of 
the  Heart."  These  are,  in  fact,  what  they  are 
denominated  ;  and  the  most  that  can  be  said  of 
this  publication  is,  that  it  proves  the  benevolence 
and  good  intentions  of  the  author.  He  did  noC 
long  survive,  dying  in  December,  1782,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-six. 

Lord  Kames  was  as  much  distinguished  by  his 
vivacity  in  conversation,  as  by  the  extent  of  his 
literary  labours  ;  and  to  a  very  advanced  age  he 
was  the  life  of  all  companies,  in  which  no.  topic 
could  be  started  above  or  below  his  power  of 
discussion.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  the 
society  of  elegant  females,  whom  he  addressed 
in  a  style  of  gallantry,  innocent  enough,  but 
not  very  compatible  with  his  judicial  dignity. 
Indeed,  even  on  the  bench,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  occasionally  carried  away  by  the  fire  of  his 
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animal  spirits.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of 
kind  and  amiable  dispositions  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  trecdom  of  his  speculations,  was 
a  constant  friend  to  morality,  and  habitually 
pious.  In  all  his  works  he  assiduously  traces 
final  causes,  and  adduces  them  as  proofs  of  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator.  E/icy- 
clep.  Britati.      Monthly  Revuit'. — A. 

HOMER.     Of  this/>r;Vf  of  peels  so  little  is 
known  with  certainty,  that  a  biographical  ac- 
count of  him  must  be  extremely  jejune  if  it 
rejects  fable.     Every  step  in   his   history  is  a 
matter  of  controversy.     To  begin  with  the  time 
when  he  lived  ;  while  the  Arundelian   marbles 
refer  it  to  the  tenth  century  B.C.  about  three 
hundred  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  others 
have  brought  it  down  to  the  age  of  Romulus, 
or  Numa,    in    the   eighth    century   B.C.     His 
birth-place  was  a  subject  of  very  ancient  con- 
test, seven  towns  having  disputed  for  the  ho- 
nour.    The   probability  seems   to  be,    that  he 
was  born   either  on  the   continent  of    Lesser 
Asia,  or  upon  some  island  near  it.     The  Life 
of  Homer,  falsely  ascribed  to  Herodotus,  con- 
tains a  detail  of  circumstances  so  minute  and 
particular,    that  we  may  be  assured  they  are 
mere  fictions  ;  and  it  would  only  mislead  the 
reader  to  copy  them.     He  seems  to  have  spent 
his  life  in  indigence,  wandering  about  from  city 
to  city,  and  from  the  court  of  one  of  the  petty 
princes  of  the  time  to  that  of  another,  obtaining 
temporary  patronage  from   the   recital  of   his 
poems.     If  he  was  blind,  he  probably  became 
so  in  his  old  age.     He  is  thought  to  have  ended 
his  days  either  at  Chios  or  lo.     The  origin  and 
composition  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Homer 
are  involved  in  as  much  obscurity  as  his  bio- 
graphy.   Whether  the  "  Iliad"  and  "  Odyssey" 
were  epic  poems  in  the  sense  now  attaclu'd  to 
the  word,  primarily  formed  upon  a  determinate 
plan,    and   constituting  a   whole — or   whether 
they  were  a  fortuitous  assemblage  of  detached 
parts  or  rhapsodies,   connected  by   some  later 
hand,  by  means  of  an  assumed  subject — lastly, 
wliether  these  rhapsodies  were  the  work  of  one 
author  or  of  several — are  questions  wliich  have 
long  exercised,  and  still  exercise,  the  ingenuity 
of  critics.     It  appears  certain  that  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  these  poems  long  wandered  se- 
parately through  the  towns  of  Greece  and  Ionia. 
'I'he  mIioIc  of  them   are  said   by  Plutarch   to 
liave  been  first  brought  from  Asia  to  Greece 
by   l^ycurgus  ;    and   their  first  arrangement  in 
llie   order   we   now   have   them  is   ascribed   to 
Pisistratus.     But  whatever  doubt  these  circum- 
stances might  throw  upon  the  original  plan  of 
their  composition,  it  is  coiitciulcd  that   all  the 


parts  so  manifestly  conspire  to  that  general  pur- 
pose which  is  proposed  in  the  exordium,  that 
they  must  hav(  flowed  from  one  uniform  de- 
sign. The  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  such 
long  works  could  be  accurately  transmitted  by 
memory  through  ages,  previous  to  the  use  of 
writing,  increases  the  intricacy  of  the  question. 
The  poems  of  Homer,  howsoever  and  by 
whomsoever  composed,  obtained  tlie  highest 
degree  of  popularity  in  Greece,  the  heroes  of 
which  they  celebrated,  and  the  national  rights 
of  which  they  maintained.  They  also,  from 
early  times,  were  consulted  as  authorities  for 
local  claims  ;  and  controversies  were  decided 
respecting  boundaries  and  prerogatives  by  lines 
from  the  Homeric  catalogue  of  ships.  As 
Grecian  literature  became  the  parent  of  every 
thing  bearing  the  same  name  in  ancient  Rome 
and  modern  Europe,  the  veneration  for  Homer 
was  transmitted,  not  only  without  diminution, 
but  with  increase  ;  and  at  this  day  it  is  a  dogma 
of  classical  orthodoxy,  that  in  point  of  sub- 
limity and  comprehensiveness  of  genius,  of  fer- 
tility of  invention  and  true  poetic  fire,  he  re- 
mains without  an  equal.  How  far  he  himself 
was  original  in  his  diction  and  versification, 
and  in  his  mythological  system,  cannot  now  be 
known  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  most  cele- 
brated epic  poets,  posterior  to  him,  have  formed 
themselves  upon  his  model,  and  copied  him 
with  even  a  servile  imitation.  He  is  therefore 
justly  called 
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Whence  each  potiic  stream  derives  its  sources 

and  this  merit  gives  him  precedence  over  many 
poets  of  more  polished  times,  who  have  avoided 
his  defects  and  surpassed  his  beauties.  His 
works,  too,  have  the  collateral  merit  of  pre- 
senting lively  and  accurate  pictures  of  the  state 
of  society  and  manners  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  are  therefore  invaluable  studies  to  the  spe- 
culator on  the  history  of  mankind. 

Of  the  other  poems  attributed  to  Homer, 
the  "  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice"  will  be 
rejected  by  every  critic  of  discernment,  as  a 
parody  which  could  not  have  been  produced  by 
the  simplicity  of  the  Homeric  age.  Of  tlic 
•'  Hymns,"  some  appear  dubious;  some,  un- 
doubtedly, spurious.  On  the  whole,  the  "Iliad" 
and  "  Odyssey"  only  are  identified  with  the 
fame  of  the  great  author.  '1  he  editions  of 
these  are  scarcely  to  be  reckoned.  Passing 
over  some  of  great  typographical  beauty,  we 
shall  only  mention,  as  valuable  for  the  scholar's 
use,  Barnes's,  with  the  Greek  scholia,  two 
volumes  quurtp,  Loutat-   171  ij  Clarke's  Ihas, 
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two  volumes  qunrta,  1729,  Oily«sea,  T740; 
Eniestl's,  five  volumes  octavo,  Lips.  1749 ; 
and  a  very  complete  one  now  in  hand,  by  the 
le.irncd  Heyne,  of  which  the  "  Iliad"  hns  ap- 
peared, in  many  volumes,  octavo.  Translations, 
prose  and  metrical,  have  been  given  of  these 
poems  in  Latin,  and  almost  all  modern  lan- 
guages. The  highly-polished  one  of  Pope, 
and  the  closer,  but  spirited,  one  of  Cowpcr, 
will  probably  satisfy  the  English  reader.  Foisii 
Ftet.  Grac.     Moreri.      Hariuood's  Class. — A. 

HONAIN,  Ebn  Isaac,  a  Syrian  physician, 
of  the  Christian  family  of  Obadites,  or  servants 
of  God,  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Al- 
irotawakkel,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Mesue,  and 
the  preceptor  of  Gabriel  Backtishua.  The  ca- 
liph appointed  him  his  first  physician,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  the  useful  task,  which  has  confer- 
red celebrity  on  his  name  ; — that  of  translating 
the  works  of  the  Greek  physicians  into  Arabic 
or  Syriac.  He  corrected  some  of  the  former 
Syriac  versions,  epitomised  Paulus,  and  trans- 
lated several  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 
His  Arabic  versions  were  much  superior  in 
accuracy  to  those  which  had  been  before  at- 
tempted in  the  Eastern  languages,  and  served 
as  originals  to  the  Hebrew  translations.  It  was 
chiefly  by  their  means  that  the  knowledge  of 
Greek  medicine  came  to  be  diffused  through 
the  east.  Honain  retired  to  Bagdad  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
protracted  to  about  a  century.  His  son  Isaac, 
and  others  of  the  family,  continued  to  render 
similar  services  to  science  by  their  learned  la- 
bours. Halleri  Bit/.  Med.  Eloy  Diet,  de  la 
Medecine. — A. 

HONDIUS,  JoDOCUS,  an  artist  and  geo- 
grapher, was  born  in  1563,  at  Wackene  in 
Flanders,  whence  his  parents  removed  to  Ghent. 
At  eight  years  of  age  he  began  to  draw  and 
engrave  upon  ivory  and  cc^iper,  without  a  ma- 
ster -,  and  such  was  his  progress,  that  he  came 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  tlie  ablest  workmen  of 
his  time.  He  also  wrote  a  fine  hand,  and  ex- 
celled as  a  type-founder,  which  art  he  taught 
liimself.  In  some  period  of  his  youth  he  en- 
tered at  a  college,  in  order  to  obtain  instruction 
in  mathematics  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages. The  prince  of  Parma,  while  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  sent  for  him,  and 
employed  him  in  making  some  bronze  statues, 
with  which  he  w,.s  so  well  satisfied,  that  he 
pressed  him  to  visit  Rome.  Hondius,  however, 
did  not  comply  ;  but,  after  the  surrender  of 
Ghent,  went  over  to  England,  where  lie  ap- 
plied himself  to  cosmography  and  to  various 


branches  of  art.  He  published  "  Theatrum 
Artis  Scribendi ;"  "  Orbis  Terrarum  Descrlptio 
Geograpiiica  ;"  "  Gerhardi  Mercatoris  Atlas  ;" 
"  Italian  Hodierna;  Descriptio  •,"  and  engraved 
maps  for  several  works  of  the  time.  He  re- 
moved to  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  in  161 1,  at 
the  age  of  forty-eight.     Moreri.     Walpole. — A. 

HONDIUS,  Abraham,  a  painter,  was  born 
at  Rotterdam  in  1638.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  grandson  of  Jodocus,  above  mentioned. 
He  painted  in  a  variety  of  branches,  but  chiefly 
excelled  in  the  representation  of  animals,  espe- 
cially in  hunting  pieces.  He  had  a  manner  pe- 
culiar to  himself,  bold  and  free,  with  abund- 
ance of  spirit,  but  deviating  into  extravagance 
in  his  colouring,  and  incorrect  in  the  drawing. 
He  is,  however,  placed  next  to  Rubens  and 
Snyders  as  a  painter  of  animals.  He  also  fre- 
quently painted  artificial  lights,  and  executed  a 
capital  piece  of  the  burning  of  Troy.  He 
came  over  to  England,  where  he  led  a  free  life, 
and  died  of  the  gout  in  1695.  One  of  his 
best  works  here  was  a  "  Dog-market,"  in  whioli 
he  gave  characteristic  figures  of  thirty  species 
of  that  animal.  Walpok's  Anecd.  Pilkington  s 
Dict.—k. 

HONORATUS,  a  saint  in  the  Roman  ca- 
lendar,  and  bishop  of  Marseilles,  of  which  city 
he  was  likewise  a  native,  flourished  about  the 
year  490.  According  to  the  account  given  of 
him  by  Gennadius,  he  was  distinguished  for 
his  piety,  his  prudence,  and  his  ready  eloquence. 
He  published  many  homilies,  some  of  which 
were  delivered  extempore,  and  others  regularly 
composed  ;  the  principal  subjects  of  which  were 
exhortations  to  piety,  or  refutations  of  heretical 
ojiinions.  He  also  wrote  the  lives  of  many 
eminent  fathers  of  the  church,  of  which  the 
only  one  extant  is  that  of  J't.  Hihiry,  bishop  of 
Aries,  which  is  inserted  in  Surius,  under  the 
5th  of  May.  Caves  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  Sac. 
Nest.      .Moreri. — M. 

HONORIUS,  emperor  of  the  West,  second 
son  of  the  great  Theodosius,  was  born  in  384. 
He  obtained  the  title  of  Augustus,  with  his 
brother  Arcadius,  in  393,  and  succeeded  to  his 
portion  of  the  empire  at  his  father's  death,  in 
395.  The  reins  of  government  were,  during 
his  minority,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  illus- 
trious general  Stilicho,  whose  daughter,  Maria, 
the  young  emperor  married  in  398.  As  his 
character  opened,  lie  appeared  of  a  cold  consti- 
tution both  of  body  and  mind,  addictetl  to  pu- 
erile amusements,  void  alike  of  vigour  and  ta- 
lents, and  in  all  respects  unfit  for  tlie  station  to 
which  the  chance  of  birth  had  destined  him. 
The  times,  however,  required  wisdom  and  firm- 
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ness.    The  revolt  of  the  Goths  brought  the 
empire  into  imminent  danger,  and  the  dreadtd 
Alaric,  with  whom   Stilicho   had  been  obliged 
to  make  a  kind  of  compromise,  invaded  Italy. 
Honorius,  on  his.approach,  in  403,  to  the  im- 
perial residence  of  Milan,  fled  from  his  palace, 
and  was  for  a  time  besieged  by  the  Goths  in 
the  petty  town  of  Asta,  in  Liguria,  where  he 
had  taken  shelter.     Stilicho  came  to  his  relief, 
and  after^vards,  by  tlie  defeat  of  Alaric,  at  Pol- 
lentia,    freed    Italy    from   tiie    present   danger. 
The  pageant  prince  was  led  to  Rome,  where 
he  exhibited  a  magnificent  triumph  for  the  suc- 
cess obtained  under  his  auspices.     The  games 
en  this  occasion  deser^'e  record,  as  the  last  in- 
stance of  the   inhuman  combats  of  gladiators. 
An  incident  which  occurred  in  them  produced 
an  edict  from  the  emperor,  for  ever  abolishing 
the  sacrifice  of  human  lives  in  the  amphitheatre. 
The  alarm  he  had   undergone  at  Milan  made 
him  resolve  not  to  return  to  a  place  so  exposed, 
and    he    fixed    the    seat    of    empire    amid    tlie 
marshes  of  the  Po,  at  Ravenna.     Thougli  Sti- 
liclio  afterwards  delivered   Italy  from  the  for- 
midable invasion  of  the  Goth   Radagaisus,  yet 
his  suspicious  negociations  with  Alaric,  and  the 
hitrigues  of  the  palace,  brought  on  his  ruin  and 
death  in  408.     His  daughter,  the  empress  Ma- 
ria, who  had  died  some  years  before,  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  imperial  bed  by  her  sister  Thcr- 
mantia,  who  was  now  divorced  ;  but  both  sisters 
arc  said  to  have  remained  vir;j;ins  while  pai  fners 
in    the   throne.      Honorius  then  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Olympius,  whose  real  or  affected  zeal 
for  orthodoxy,  inspired  the   emperor  with  the 
inischievous  bigotry  of  refusing  to  employ  in 
civil  or  military  posts,  either  pagans  or  heretics. 
J3uring  this   weakness  of  the   imperial   court, 
Alaric  again  entered  Italy  ;  and  his  proposals 
for  an  accommodation  being  scornfully  rejected, 
he  marched  to  Rome  and  blockaded  it.     After 
that  capital  had  endured  suiTerings  from  famine 
find  pestilence,  a  ransom  was  offered  to  Alaric, 
which  he  accepted,  and  in  409  raised  the  siege. 
The  divided  councils  of  the  court  of  Ravenna, 
however,  prevented  any  treaty  with  the  Gothic 
king,  who  again  besieged  Rome,  and  obliged 
it  to  submit.     He  created  Attains,  then  prefect 
of  the  city,  emperor,  who  marched  to  Ravenna 
in  order  to  depose  Honorius.     While  this  weak 
prince  was  meditating  a  shameful  flight,  a  .sea- 
sonable supply  of  troops  arrived,  which  changed 
the  face  of  affairs  ;  and  soon  after,  Attains  him- 
self was  degraded  by  Alaric.     That  conqueror, 
enraged    by   an    insult    from    Honorius,    again 
marched  to  Rome,  took,  and  pillaged  it.     Dur- 
ing these  disasters  of  the  head  of  the  empire, 
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usurpers  arose,  who  took  temporary  possession 
of  several  of  its  members,  so  that  the  whols 
fabric  seemed  falling  to  pieces.  Ataulphus  or 
Adolphus,  the  successor  of  Alaric,  was,  how- 
ever, attached  to  the  imperial  court  by  a  mar- 
riage with  Flacidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius; 
and  the  Goths,  in  consequence,  quitted  Italy. 
Wise  laws  remedied  the  calamities  of  Rome 
and  the  Italian  provinces  ;  and  events  turned 
out  so  f.ivourabIy  for  the  empire,  tli.it.  Gibbon 
observes,  "  in  the  space  of  ins  years,  seven 
usurpers  had  yielded  to  the  fortune  of  a  prince, 
w^o  was  himself  incapable  either  of  counsel  or 
of  action."  As  he  was,  however,  a  dutiful  son 
of  the  church,  and  defended  its  cause  from 
heretics  and  infidels,  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
liave  represented  his  success  as  the  reward  o£ 
his  piety.  He  died  at  Ravenna  in  423,  leaving 
no  issue.      Uiiivers.  Hist.     Gibbon. — A. 

HONORIUS  I.  pope,  was  a  Campanian  by 
birth,  and  the   son  of  Fetronius,  a  person  of 
consular  dignity.     He  was  chosen    to  fill  the 
Roman  see  on  the  death  of  pope  Boniface  V. 
in  the  year  626.     At  that  time  the  Lombards, 
wiio   were   masters   of   a   considerable   part  of 
It.ily,  were   at  peace   with  the  empire,  but  at 
war  among  themselves.     For  king  Adaloaldus 
having  in  a  fit  of  lunacy,  to  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  subject,  put  several  of  tlie  chief  lords 
of  that  nation  to  death,  tlie  rest  prud.ntly  de- 
termined   to   depose  him,    and    raised    to    the 
tlirone   Arioaldus,    duke  of   Turin,    w!io   had 
married  his  sister.     But  the  latter,  though   a 
man  of  unblemished  character,  and  distinguished 
merit,  was  an  Arian  ;  and  Adaloaldus  not  only 
a  sound  Catholic,  but  also  a  liberal  benefactor 
to  the  church.     The  pope,  therefore,  espoused 
the  cause  of  tlie  deposed  prince  with  great  zeal, 
and  employed  all  his  influence,  both  with  the 
Lombards  and  Romans,  to  procure  his  restora- 
tion.    By  his  intrigues  he  contributed  to  extend 
the  civil  war  among  the  Lombards  for  a  time ; 
but  he  was  ultimately  disappointed  of  liis  grand 
object,  as  Arioaldus  c Mtinued  to  fill  the  Lom- 
bard throne  uiuil  his  death.     The  most  remark- 
able circumstance  in  the  life  of  Honorius,  was 
Iiis  having  been  induced  to  give  his  sanction  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Monothelites,   who  main- 
tained that  in  Christ  tliere  was  one  will  only, 
and  one  operation,  for  which  he  was  solemnly 
condemned  by  the  sixth  general  council,  in  the 
pontificate  of  pope  Agatho.     Into  this  measure 
Jlonorius  appears  to  have  been  betr..yed  by  his 
own  ignorance  of  the  distinctions  made  use  of 
by  the  Catholics  in  their  controversies  witli  tlicir 
opponents,    on   the  following   occasion.     The 
emperor  Hcraclius,  considering,  with  pain,  the 
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detriment  which  the  Grecian  empire  had  suf- 
fered by  the  migration  of  the  persecuted  Ncs- 
torians,  and  their  settlement  in  Persia,  was 
ardently  desirous  of  reuniting  the  Monophysites, 
or  Eutychians,  to  the  bosom  of  the  Greek 
church,  lest  the  empire  should  receive  a  new 
wound  by  their  departure  from  it.  On  this 
subject  he  held  conferences  wiih  one  Paul,  of 
Phasis,  a  man  of  great  credit  and  authority 
among  the  Armenian  Monophysites,  and  also 
with  Athanasius,  tlie  bishop  of  that  sect  at 
Hierapolis ;  from  both  of  whom  he  received 
assurances,  that  they  who  maintained  the  doc- 
trine of  cne  nature,  might  be  induced  to  receive 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and 
by  that  means  to  terminate  their  controversy 
with  the  Greeks,  provided  that  the  latter  would 
give  their  assent  to  the  proposition,  "  That  in 
Jesus  Christ  there  was,  after  the  union  of  the 
two  natures,  but  one  will,  and  one  operation." 
Heraclius  communicated  this  matter  to  Sergius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  whose  parents  ad- 
hered to  the  doctrine  of  the  Monophysites. 
This  prelate  gave  it  as  liis  opinion,  that  the 
doctrine  in  the  proposition  above  mentioned, 
might  be  safely  adopted  without  the  least  injury 
to  truth,  or  the  smallest  detriment  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  emperor,  in  the  year  630, 
published  an  edict  in  favour  of  that  doctrine, 
and  hoped,  by  tliis  act  of  authority,  to  restore 
peace  and  concord  both  in  church  and  state. 
This  edict  was  received  without  hesitation,  at 
Constantinople,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria  ;  and 
in  the  latter  place  was  supported  by  the  decree 
of  a  council  held  in  633.  But  that  decree  was 
violently  opposed  by  a  monk  present,  called 
Scphronius ;  and  his  opposition  became  more 
formidable  in  the  following  year,  when  he  was 
raised  to  the  patriarchal  see  of  Jerusalem,  and, 
in  a  council  held  at  that  city,  procured  the 
condemnation  of  the  Monothelites  as  heretics, 
who  revived  and  propagated  the  Eutychian 
errors. 

This  proceeding  of  the  council  at  Jerusalem 
occasioned  an  alarm  among  the  Catholics,  who 
represented  the  doctrine  maintained  by  the  im- 
perial edict  to  be  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
the  definition  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  fathers.  And  as  it  was 
judged  of  importance  to  secure  the  voice  of 
Honorius  on  their  side,  Sophronius  wrote  to 
him,  detailing  a  learned  exposition  of  t'ne  tenets 
of  the  Catholic  fathers  concerning  the  humanity 
of  Christ,  and  urging  him  to  reject  and  con- 
demn the  opinion  of  the  Monothelites.  But 
bis  ^ppUcation   v^as  unsuccessful :  for  Sergius 


had  beforehand  obtained  the  decision  of  tlie 
pope  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  one  luill,  in  an 
answer  to  a  long  nnd  artful  letter  which  he  had 
written  on  the  subject  in  debate.  Hence  arose 
those  obstinate  contests,  which  rent  the  church 
into  two  sects,  and  the  state  into  two  parties. 
The  Roman-catholic  writers  have  employed  all 
their  art  and  industry  to  represent  the  conduct 
of  Honorius  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  save  his 
pretended  infallibility  from  the  charge  of  error 
in  a  question  of  such  importance.  They  havs, 
however,  only  a  choice  of  difficulties  on  the 
subject.  On  the  one  hand  it  would  appear, 
that  he  was  imposed  upon  by  the  representa- 
tions of  Sergius  ;  and  that  ho  himself  knevr 
not  his  own  sentiments,  nor  attached  any  pre- 
cise and  definite  meaning  to  the  expressions 
which  he  used  in  what  he  wrote  concerning 
this  controversy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there 
was  in  Christ  but  one  will,  and  one  operation. 
For  this  he  was  anathematised  by  the  sixth  ge- 
neral council  held  at  Constantinople,  in  68 1  ; 
and  he  must,  of  consequence,  be  undoubtedly 
a  herstic,  if  it  be  true  that  general  councils 
cannot  err.  Honorius  is  praised  by  the  Ca- 
tholics, for  having  employed  great  diligence 
and  zeal  in  embellishing  churches,  and  other 
consecrated  places,  widi  the  most  pompous  and 
magnificent  ornaments.  He  died  in  the  year 
638,  after  a  pontificate  of  nearly  thirteen  years. 
Eight  of  his  "  Letters"  are  extant  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  "  Collect.  Concil."  and  an  "  Epi- 
gram on  the  Apostles  looking  up  towards  Hea- 
ven with  Astonishment  at  the  Ascension  of 
Christ,"  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  "  Bibl. 
Patr."  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I.  sub  Sac. 
Monoth.  Pliitina  de  Vit.  Font.  Dupin.  Mo- 
reri.  Boiver.  Mosh.  Hist.  Eccl.  Sac.  VII. 
par.  a.  rap.  v. — M. 

HONORIUS  II.  pope,  whose  original  name 
was  Lambert,  was  a  native  of  the  province  of 
Bologna.  Having  embraced  the  ecclesiastical 
life,  he  was  preferred  by  pope  Paschal  II.  to 
the  see  of  Velctri,  and  afterwards  translated  to 
that  of  Ostia.  Upon  the  death  of  pope  Cal- 
lixtus,  in  the  year  if24,  the  cardinals  chose 
for  his  successor  Theobald,  cardinal  priest  of 
St.  Anaitasia,  whom  they  would  have  pro- 
claimed pope,  under  the  name  of  Celestine  II. ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  populace,  under  the 
influence  of  Robert  Frangipani,  a  wealthy  and 
powerful  patrician,  made  choice  of  the  bishop 
of  Ustia,  whom  they  named  Honorius  II.  As, 
however,  the  party  of  the  latter  was  too  strong 
to  be  resisted,  Celestine  thought  it  adviseable 
to  resign  his  claim,  and  Honorius  was  invested 
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with  the  pontifical  habit.     But  our  wary  pre- 
late was  sensible  that  his  election  had  not  been 
strictly  canonical ;  and,  therefore,  within  a  few 
days,  he  also  resigned  his  claim  in  the  presence 
of  the  cardinals.     The  members  of  the  sacred 
college  were  so  conciliated  by  this  conduct,  that 
they  were   soon   brought  to  concur  in  his  re- 
election. "  We  read  of  no  memorable  actions  of 
this  pontiff,  but  what  were  intended  to  display 
the  power,    and  extend  the  influence  of   the 
papal    see.      Soon    after    his    consecration,    he 
thundered  out  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  William,  the  son  of  Robert,  count  of 
Normandy,  for  having  married  within  the  for- 
bidden degrees  of  consanguinity,  and  for  having 
publicly  burnt  a  letter  sent  to  him  by  the  pope's 
legate,    in   which   his   marriage   was   declared 
null.     On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Henry  V. 
in   the  year    1125,    Honorius  sent   his  legates 
a  latere  into  Germany,  to  assist  at  the  election 
of  a  new  king  ;  in   whose  presence  Lotharius 
was  anointed,  with  the  usual  ceremonies.     In 
the  following  year  the  pope  succeeded  in  pre- 
vailing upon  Henry  I.  king  of  England,  to  ad- 
mit a  legate  into  his  kingdom,  whose  usurpa- 
tions soon  provoked  the  spirited  opposition  both 
of  the  clergy  and  laity.     But  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  went  to  Rome  to  remonstrate 
with  the  pope  against  the  conduct  of  his  vicar, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  his  own  see, 
and  contrary  to  the  canons  of  the  church  uni- 
versal,   was  so  duped  by  the   artifices  of  the 
.sovereign    pontiff,    that    he   was    persuaded   to 
accept    of    the  legantine    commission    himself, 
with  all  the  powers  usually  annexed  to  it.     By 
this  conduct  he  basely  contributed  towards  the 
■complete  subjugation  of  the  English  churcli  to 
tlie  papal  yoke.     In  the  year  1127,  upon  the 
il'jath  of   William,    duke    of  Apulia,    without 
issue,  his  uncle  Roger,  count  of  Sicily,  passed 
over  into  Italy,  ant!  met  with  no  opposition   in 
taking  possession  of  his  late  nephew's  domi- 
nions, as  his  next  heir.     But  when  Honorius 
heard  of  his  proceedings,  he  pretended  that  the 
late  duke  had,  by  his  last  will,  left  his  domi- 
nions, and  whatever  else  he  was  possessed  of, 
to  St.  Peter  ;  and  soon  afterwards,  without  any 
previous  notice,  denounced  a  sentence  of  ex- 
communication against  Roger.     Having  gained 
several  lords  to  his  party,  he  raised  an  army,  at 
the  head  of  which  he  marched  to  deprive  Roger 
of  the  rich  inlierit.mce.     That  prince,  however, 
by  his  skilful  generalship  obliged  the  pope   to 
<)uit   the   field  ;    and   he  afterwards  forced  his 
holiness   to    grant   him   the   investiture    to   the 
duchy,  upon  performing  the  same  services  to  the 
«ee  of  St.   Peter,  which  his   predecessors  had 


for  some  time  rendered.  In  the  year  1130  Ho- 
norius cxcommunicateil  Conrad,  duke  of  Tran- 
conia,  for  raising  disturbances  in  Germany  and 
Italy  against  Lotharius,  and  claiming  the  ciowii 
as  nephew  to  the  emperor  Henry  V.  though 
Lotharius  had  been  elected  by  a  majority  of 
votes.  This  pontiff  died  in  the  year  last  men- 
tioned, after  presiding  over  the  Roman  church 
five  years  and  nearly  two  months.  Twelve  of 
his  "  Letters"  are  preserved  in  the  tenth  vo- 
lume of  the  "  Collec  Concil."  Cave's  Hut. 
Lit.  vol.  II.  sub  Sac.  IVald.  Platina.  Diipin. 
Afcreri.      Boiver. 

There  was  another  pope,  or  nntipope,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Honorius  II.  and  that 
was  Cadalous,  who  was  elected  pope  by  the 
council  of  Basil,  in  opposition  to  Alexander  IT. 
In  the  life  of  that  pontiff  the  reader  may  find 
all  the  particulars  concerning  him  which  are 
worthy  of  being  recorded. — ISI. 

HONORIUS  III.  pope,  whose  former  name 
was  Cencius  Sabelli,  or  Savelli,  was  a  de- 
scendant from  an  illustrious  family,  and  a  native 
of  Rome,  where  he   discharged  several  eccle- 
siastical  employments    with   great   reputation, 
and  was  held  in  high  respect  for  his  learning 
and  his  probity.     He  was  created  cardinal  dea- 
con by  pope  Cclestine  III.  and  cardinal  priest 
by   pope  Innocent  III.     On   the  death  of  the 
latter  pontiff,  in  the  year   12 16,  Cencius  was 
elected  his  successor  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
tlie  cardinals   assembled  at   Perugia,   when  he 
took  the  name  of  Honorius.     The  first  act  of 
his    pontificate  was   to  send   letters   to  all  the 
Christian   princes,    to  acquaint  them  with  his 
promotion,  and   also   to  exhort   them    to   send 
succours,  without  delay,  to  the  armies  of  the 
crusader*  in  the  east.     Their  success  was  the 
object  of  his  most  anxious  solicitude ;  as  was, 
likewise,  the  destruction  of  the   Albigenscs  in 
France,    wliich  he  insngnted   the  Catholics   to 
attempt,  by  every  metliod  of  persuasion  adapted 
to  produce  effect  on  credulous  and  superstitious 
minds.     In  the  year  12 17,  Henry,  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  dying  without  issue,  the  princes 
of  the  crusade  chose  Peter,  count  of  Auxorrc, 
his  brother-in-law,  for  his  successor;  who,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  his  election,  left  France, 
together  with  his  wife  Jolanta,  and  repaired  to 
Rome,  where  tliey  were  crowned  by  Honorius. 
Our  pontiff's  next  display  of  his  power  was  ex- 
hibited, in  Iiis  taking  under  his  protection  two 
dowager  queens  of  Lnglanil,  Bcrtngaria,  widow 
of  king  Richard,  whom  Henry  III.  attempted 
to  deprive  of  hor  dower,  and  Isabell.',  ilie  wi- 
dow of  king  John.     As  they  were  apprchcnsi\c 
that  some  of  tlic  court  bishops  niiglit  be  prc- 
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vailed  upon  by  the  king  to  excommunicate 
thcni,  the  pope  reserved  that  power  to  himself, 
by  a  special  bull ;  and  he  also  wrote  to  the 
king,  exhorting  him  not  to  disturb  them  in  the 
possession  of  their  rigiits,  ordering  at  the  same 
time  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  legate  of 
the  apostolic  see,  to  restrain  his  majesty  with 
tiie  censures  of  the  church  from  giving  them 
any  trouble.  In  the  year  laig,  Reginald,  king 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  at  that  time  an  independent 
kingdom,  apprehensive  that  it  might  be  invaded 
and  subdued  by  the  kings  of  England,  resolved 
to  engage  the  protection  of  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiffs, by  making  himself  a  vassal  of  the  apos- 
tolic see.  He  therefore  made  a  donation  of 
the  whole  island  to  Honorius,  as  a  fief  of  the 
Roman  church  ;  and  afterwards  received  the 
investiture  of  it,  upon  binding  himself  and  his 
heirs  to  pay  yearly  a  stipulated  sum  to  the  Ro- 
man church,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
vassalage. 

In  the  year  1220,  the  emperor  Frederic  II. 
having  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances  in  Ger- 
many, proceeded  with  his  empress  Constantia 
to  Rome,  where  they  were  crowned  by  Hono- 
lius  with  all  possible  marks  of  distinction.  On 
this  occasion  the  emperor,  at  the  request  of 
the  pope,  made  a  solemn  vow  to  go  in  person 
to  die  relief  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  received  the 
cross  at  the  hands  of  cardinal  Hugolin,  bishop 
of  Ostia.  Upon  his  repairing  to  Sicily,  how- 
ever, to  settle  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom,  in 
consequence  of  his  displacing  several  disaffected 
bishops,  and  appointing  others  in  their  room, 
he  became  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  pope 
on  the  subject  of  investitures.  Before  the  mat- 
ter was  compromised,  the  pope  received  the 
mortifying  intelligence  that  the  Christians  had 
been  obliged  to  surrender  Damietta,  one  of  the 
most  important  places  in  all  Egypt,  to  Saladin, 
after  it  had  cost  them  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble 
and  a  vast  multitude  of  lives  to  reduce  it.  He 
■was  so  affected  with  this  news,  that,  retiring 
from  Rome  to  Anagni,  he  thence  wrote  to 
Frederic,  attributing  the  loss  of  that  place  to 
him,  since  he  had  neither  gone  in  person,  in 
conformity  with  his  vov.',  nor  sent  the  promised 
succours  to  the  relief  of  tlie  Christians  in 
Egypt ;  and  also  exhorting  him,  not  without 
menaces,  to  fulfil  his  obligations  without  any 
further  delay.  In  his  answer  to  the  pope's  let- 
ter the  emperor  assured  his  holiness,  that  as 
soon  as  the  unsettled  state  of  his  affairs  would 
allow,  lie  would  pass  into  the  east  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  to 
soften  the  pontiff's  chagrin,  he  ordered  all  the 
territories  of  the  countess  Matliilda  to  be  re- 


stored to  the  apostolic  see,  and,  by  an  Imperial 
diploma,  confirmed  the  possession  of  them  fot 
ever  to  Honorius  and  his  lawful  successors. 
Soon  afterwards  repeated  conferences  took  place 
between  the  emperor  and  pope  at  Veroli,  con- 
cerning the  most  effectual  means  of  repairing 
the  loss  which  the  crusaders  had  lately  sus- 
tained in  the  east ;  when  it  was  agreed,  that  a 
general  assembly  of  the  Christian  princes  should 
be  held  at  Verona,  in  the  year  1223,  '^^'^  t^^^t 
all  should  be  invited  to  assist  at  it.  The  pope, 
accordingly,  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  kings 
of  France,  of  England,  and  to  all  other  eccle- 
siastic as  well  as  secular  princes,  exhorting 
them  to  repair  to  the  appointed  place  against 
the  festival  of  St.  Martin,  in  order  to  concert 
proper  measures  for  carrying  on  the  war  with 
success  against  the  infidels.  Of  this  assembly 
no  mention  is  made  by  any  contemporary  histo- 
rians ;  but  they  speak  of  one  held  in  the  same 
year  at  Ferentino  in  Campania,  at  which  were 
present  the  pope,  the  emperor,  John  king  of 
Jerusalem,  the  patriarch  of  that  city,  and  the 
grand  masters  of  the  knights  hospitallers  and 
templars,  besides  many  other  persons  of  great 
distinction.  At  this  assembly  the  emperor  pro- 
mised upon  oath,  to  go  in  person  with  a  power- 
ful army  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land  within 
the  space  of  two  years.  To  strengthen  him 
in  that  resolution,  as  the  empress  Constantia 
died  about  this  time,  the  pope  proposed  to  the 
emperor  a  match  betv/cen  him  and  Jolanta, 
daughter  and  presumptive  heiress  of  John,  king 
of  Jerusalem ;  which  was  concluded  accord- 
ingly, and  the  new  empress  crowned  by  the 
pope.  As  tlie  time  when  the  emperor  had  . 
promised  to  depart  for  the  Holy  Land  drew 
near,  he  sent  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  hi»  father- 
in-law,  to  obtain  from  his  holiness  a  further 
delay  of  two  year*  more.  Honorius  was  so 
provoked  by  this  application,  that  he  dispatched 
two  cardinals  to  Frederic,  with  orders  to  inform 
him,  that  if  he  did  not  accomplish  his  vow 
within  the  time  which  he  himself  had  fixed, 
the  apoitolic  see  would  no  longer  connive  at  his 
disobedience,  and  the  breach  of  so  solemn  a 
promise.  However,  the  pope,  not  caring  to 
come  to  an  open  rupture  with  so  powerful  a 
prince,  tliought  it  most  expedient  to  grant  him 
the  further  time  for  which  he  had  applied, 
iiefore  the  expiration  of  that  period  Honorius 
died,  in  1227,  after  a  pontificate  of  ten  years 
and  eight  months.  By  this  pope  the  two  reli- 
gious orders  of  Dominic  and  Francis  of  Assisi 
were  confirmed.  He  was  a  person  of  consi- 
derable learning  for  the  age  in  v/hich  he  lived, 
and  wrote  various  works :  of  which  there  are 
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st'II  extant  several  "  Sermons  ;"  "  The  I/ife  of 
Pope  Cclestiue  III. ;"  "  A  Statement  of  ail  the 
Revenues  of  the  Roman  Church,"  published 
by  Muratori,  in  his  "  Antiquitates  It.ilicx  Me- 
dii  ^vi,  &c.-,"  "  Ordo  Ronianus,  ile  Consue- 
tudinibus  &  Observantiis,  Prcsbytcrio  vel  Sclio- 
lari,  &c.,"  published  by  father  Mabillon,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  "  iViubx-um  Italicum, 
&c. ;"  "  A  Letter  in  Defence  of  the  Abbi- 
Joachim,  against  Peter  Lombard  ;"  "  Epistol;c 
dccretalcii  in  Juris  Canonici  Libros,  &c.,"  pub- 
lished by  Ciron,  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Toulouse,  1645,  f*^'''"  '  various  "  Letters"  in- 
serted in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  "  Collec. 
Conci!.,"  the  second  volume  of  M.  Baluze's 
"  Miscellanies,"  the  first  volume  of  the  "  An- 
nal.  Min."  of  Waddingus,  and  the  fifth  volume 
of  Andrew  du  Chene's  "  Collection  of  Writers 
of  French  History  ;"  and  "  Decrees,"  "  Bulls," 
&c.  which  may  be  met  with  in  collections 
pointed  out  by  Duphi  and  Moreri.  Cave's 
Hist.  Lit,    vol.    II.     sub   Sac.     Schol.      Platina, 

Boiver M. 

HONURIUS  IV.  pope,  who  before  his 
election  was  called  James  Sabelli,  or  Saveli.i, 
was  descended  from  the  same  family  with  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  article,  and  sent  to 
pursue  iiis  studies,  among  other  places,  at  the 
university  of  Paris.  After  obtaining  a  canonry 
of  Chalons  on  the  Marne,  and  several  other 
preferments,  he  was  created  cardinal  deacon  by 
pope  Urban  IV.  in  1261.  On  the  <lay  after 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  pope  Martin  IV.  had 
been  performed,  in  the  year  1285,  t'le  college 
of  cardinals  unanimously  elected  James  Savelli 
for  his  successor,  who  adopted  the  name  of 
Honorius.  He  was  so  much  afflicted  with  the 
gout,  both  in  his  hands  and  feet,  that  he  was 
often  obliged  to  remain  sitting,  and  to  make 
use  of  certain  instruments,  while  celebrating 
mass.  To  this  disorder  his  brotlier  Pandulphus 
was  also  subject,  who  was  nevertheless  repeat- 
edly chosen  senator  by  the  Romans,  and  signal- 
ised himself  by  the  ep.ergy  of  his  administra- 
tion in  clearing  the  city  and  ecclesiaitical  terri- 
tory from  thieves  and  robbers,  and  other  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace.  Alluding  at  the 
same  time  to  his  frequent  infirmity  and  the  vi- 
gour of  his  proceedings,  the  citizens  were  ac- 
customed to  say,  that  it  was  not  either  the 
hanils  or  feet  which  governed,  but  the  head. 
Honorius  renewed  the  anathemas  which  his 
predecessor  had  fulminated  against  Peter  of 
Arragon,  and  by  causing  a  crusade  to  be 
preached  against  him  in  France,  raised  a  pow- 
erful army  in  that  country,  at  the  head  of 
whicJi  king  Philip  entered  into  Arragon,   and 


gained    a   bloody   victory    over   Peter.      That 
prince  died  not  long  after  the  battle,  and  by  his 
will  devised  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  to  his  soa 
Alphonsus,  and  that  of  Sicily  to  his  son  James. 
Honorius  no   sooner   heard   of  his  death,   and 
the  distribution  which  he  had  made  of  his  ter- 
ritories, than  he  issued  a  bull,  commanding  Al- 
phonsus to  release,  without  delay,  Charles  prince 
of  Salerno,    who  had  been   taken   prisoner  by 
his  father's  fleet,  and  at  the  same  time  ordering 
James  to  quit  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  to  deliver 
it  up  to  Charles  as  the  lawful  heir.     As  those 
princes  paid  no  regard  to  his  holiness's  bull,  he 
solemnly   excommunicated  them   at  three  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  year  i  2S6,  and  laid  the  whole 
island  of  Sicily  under  an  interdict.     In  the  mean 
time  prince  Charles,  growing  weary  of  his  con- 
finement, and  finding  that  all  the  pope's  endea- 
vours to   procure  his  liberty  were  inelFectual, 
applied  to  Edward  king  of  England,  to  negociatc 
a  treaty  for  his  deliverance.     By  the  ambassadors 
of  that  prince  and  king  Alplionsus,  terms  were 
soon  agreed  upon  for  that  purpose,  and  approved 
by  both  kings  ;  to  which,  hard  as  they  were, 
Charles  readily  assented.    By  one  of  the  articles 
of  the  treaty,  Charles  agreed  to  yield  the  king- 
dom of  Sicily  to  James  tiie  brother  of  Alphon- 
sus.    But  when  the  treaty  was  communicated 
to  Honorius,  he  not  only  rejected  it  with  the 
utmost   indignation,    but    wrote  to  Charles   in 
very  sharp  terms,   reprimanding  him  for  pre- 
suming to  enter   into  any  agreement  with  the 
enemies  of  the  church,  about  a  kingdom  which 
belonged  to  the  apostolic  see,  without  the  know- 
ledge and  consent  of  that  see.     By  the  same 
letter   he  declared  all   the  conditions  to  which 
lie  had  agreed,  or  even  sworn,  null  and  void. 
Owing  to  this  conduct  of  the  pontiff,  the  im- 
prisonment of   Charles   was  prolonged    nearly 
two  years.     In  the  year  last  mentioned,  Hono- 
rius   condemned  and   suppressed   a  new  sect, 
founded  by  Gerard  Segarelli,  who  styled  them- 
selves the  order  of  the  apostles,    or  the  apostolic 
brethren,  of  whom  we  have  given  the  most  pro- 
bable account  which  we  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect, u!ider  the  article  Doi.ciNUS.    The  objects, 
however,  which  Honorius  had  nearest  at  heart, 
were  the  extension  of  the  papal  power  against 
all   daring  opponents   and   the  triumph  of  the 
crusaders  over  the  infidels.     His  first  attention 
was  devoted  to  the  former;  and  in  subserviency 
to  it,  he  had  projected  a  design  of  uniting  all 
the  Christian  princes  in  a  holy  league  against 
flie  two   kings  of   Arragon  and   Sicily.      But 
while  he   was  wholly  intent  upon   carrying   it 
into  execution,  he  was  cut  off  by  death  in  1287, 
wlien  he  lad  filled  the  papal  chair  tvfo  ycar« 
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snd  one  day.  He  is  represented  by  contempo- 
rary writers,  to  have  been  cininent  for  tem- 
perance, wisdom,  and  discretion  ;  and,  as  a 
proof  of  his  regard  to  the  interests  of  learning, 
they  state,  that  he  had  made  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  a  college  at  Paris,  for  the  study 
of  the  Oriental  languages,  though  he  did  not 
live  to  see  the  completion  of  such  an  institution. 
He  confirmed  the  order  of  the  hermits  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  that  of  the  Carmelites,  which 
had  been  only  tolerated  by  the  second  council 
of  Lyons.  Several  of  his  "  Letters"  are 
preserved  by  Bzovius  and  Waddingus,  as  re- 
ferred to  in  Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  i>ol.  II.  sub 
Sac.  Schol.    Platina.     Moreri.     Dubin.     Bcnver, 

HONORIUS,  surnamed  the  Solitary,  a 
priest  and  scholastic  divine  of  the  church  of 
Autun,  in  Burgundy,  who  flourished  under  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Henry  V.  about  the  year 
1 1 20.  We  have  no  further  particulars  con- 
cerning his  life  ;  but  he  was  the  author  of  va- 
rious works,  which  are  still  extant,  and  held  in 
some  estimation  on  account  of  the  industry, 
and  diligence  in  enquiry  which  they  discover. 
The  principal  of  them  are,  "  Liber  de  Lumi- 
naribus  EcclesiiF,  sive  de  Scriptoribus  Ecclesi- 
asticis,  &c."  first  printed  at  Cologne  in  1580, 
octavo ;  "  Commentarii  in  Libros  tres  balo- 
monis,"  first  printed  at  the  same  place  in  1540; 
"  Inevitabile,  sive  Dialogus  de  Praedestinatione 
&■  Libero  Arbitrio,"  first  published  at  the  same 
place  in  1552,  octavo;  "  Gemma  Animx,  de 
Officio  Missx,  ejusque  Cseremoniis,"  printed  at 
Leipsic  in  1514;  "  Synopsis  Mundi,  sive  de 
Imagine  Mundi  Lib.  Ill,"  printed  at  Spires  in 
1583;  "  Libcllus  de  Hreresibus,"  printed  at 
Basil  in  1544  ;  "  De  Mundi  Philosophia,  Lib. 
IV;"  "  De  Solis  AfTcctibus  Liber;"  and 
'•  Series  Romanorum  Pontificum  a  S.  Petro  ad 
Innocentium  IL"  The  above  are  all  edited  in 
the  twentieth  volume  of  the  "  Bibl.  Patr." 
Cave's  Hist.  Lit.  viL  IL  sub  Sac.  TVald.  Du- 
pin.      Moreri. — M. 

HONORIUS  de  Sancta  Maria,  a  learned 
French  bare-footed  Carmelite  friar,  who  flou- 
rished towards  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  born  at  Limoges,  in  the  year  1651,  and 
was  knovra  before  he  entered  into  the  religious 
life  by  the  name  of  Blaise  Vauzelle.  After 
passing  through  a  course  of  classical  studici, 
he  entered  into  the  Carmelite  order,  according 
t©  the  reform  of  St.  Theresa,  at  the  convent  of 
the  order  at  Toulouse,  in  the  year  1671.  Dis- 
tinguished among  his  brotherhood  by  an  ardent 
love  of  study,    and  a  display  of   talents  but 


rarely  exhibited  by  any  members  of  the  men- 
dicant orders,  he  was  selected  by  his  superiors 
to  teach  philosophy  and  theology  in  the  province 
of  Aquitaine.  Tlie  principal  philosophical 
theses  which  he  maintained,  were  published  by 
him  at  Clermont,  in  1686;  and  his  theological 
theses  appeared  at  Perpignan,  in  1689,  under  the 
title  of  "  Expositio  Symboli  Apostolorum  Dog- 
matica,  Historico-hwretica,  Plistorico-positiv.i, 
&  Scholastica,"  Sic.  Ihe  subjects  of  other 
theses  whicli  he  afterwards  maintained  at  Tou- 
louse, were  the  chronological  diinculties  in  the 
sacred  writings,  from  the  origin  of  the  world 
to  the  birth  of  Christ ;  the  inspiration  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  ;  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment ;  tradition,  &c.  Besides  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  fathers,  the  councils,  and  eccle- 
siasticil  history,  father  Honorius  was  also  par- 
ticularly attached  to  tliat  of  mystical  theology, 
of  which  he  undertook  a  defence  in  a  treatise 
published  at  Bourdeaux  in  1701,  entitled  "  Dis- 
sertation Apologetique,"  &c.  i2mo.  This  was 
only  the  forerunner  of  a  larger  work  which  the 
author  published  at  Paris,  in  1708,  entitled, 
"  Tradition  des  Peres  Si  des  Auteurs  Ecclesi- 
astiques,  sur  la  Contemplation,  contenant  le 
Dogme  &  la  Pratique  de  cet  Exercise,"  in  two 
volumes  octavo  ;  to  which  he  added  a  third 
volume  in  1714,  "  Sur  les  Motifs  &  la  Pratique 
de  I'Amour  Divin."  The  most  important  and 
useful  of  father  Honorius's  publications  is  en- 
titled, "  Reflexions  sur  les  Regies  &  sur  1' Usage 
de  la  Critique,  touchant  I'Histoire  de  I'Eglise ; 
les  Ouvrages  des  Peres ;  les  Actes  des  anciens 
Martyrs ;  les  Vies  des  Saints,  &c.  avec  des 
Notes  historiques,  chronologiques,  &  criti- 
ques," in  tliree  volumes  quarto.  The  first  vo- 
lume made  its  appearance  in  1713,  the  second 
in  17 17,  and  the  third  in  1720.  The  whole 
work  abounds  in  learned  and  curious  disserta- 
tioi;s,  of  which  many  arc  upon  highly  impor- 
tant subjects.  In  the  year  171 8  our  author 
published  another  curious  quarto  volume,  con- 
taining "  Dissertations  Historiques  &  Critiijucs 
sur  les  Ordres  Militaires,  anciens  &c  nouveaux, 
ri'guliers  &  scculiers,  avec  des  Notes  &  des 
Figures."  Besides  the  articles  already  men- 
tioned, our  author  published  "  A  Treatise  on 
Indulgencies,  and  the  Jubilee  ;"  "  The  Life  of 
the  blessed  John  de  la  Croix,  a  bare-footed 
Carmelite  ;"  and  a  multitude  of  treatises  in  the 
controversy  occasioned  by  the  bull  Uuigeiii/us, 
of  which  the  titles  may  be  seen  in  our  author- 
ity. After  passing  through  the  posts  of  prior, 
dcfinltor,  provincial,  and  visitor-general  of  his 
order  in  three  provinces  of  France,  father  Ho- 
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norius   died   at    Lisle    in    1729,    when    about 
seventy-eight  years  of  age.     Moreri. — i*!. 

HONTAN,I,a,  baron,  a  gentleman  of  Gas- 
cony,  si.rveil  in  Canada,  first  as  a  soldier,  then 
as  an  officer.  He  was  sent  to  Newfoundland 
?.s  king's  lieutenant,  where  he  quarrelled  with 
the  governor,  and  was  cashiered.  He  retired 
first  to  Portugal,  then  to  Denmark,  lie  is 
known  as  the  author  of  "  Voyages  dans  I'A- 
nicrique  Scptentrionalc,"  two  volumes  i2mo; 
Amst.  I  705  ;  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  different  tribes  inhabiting  North  America, 
their  government,  laws,  customs,  religion,  com- 
merce, S;c.  The  work  is  written  in  a  perplexed 
and  barbarous  style,  and  contains  a  confused 
mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood  ;  with  such  mu- 
tilations of  proper  names,  and  distortions  of 
facts,  that  it  cannot  safely  be  used  as  author- 
ity. Some  of  his  episodes  are  said  to  be  en- 
tirely fabulous.      Nouv.  Dut.  liiit. — A. 

HONTHORST,  Gerard,  an  eminent  paint- 
er, was  born  in  1592  at  Utrecht.  He  received 
his  first  instructions  under  Bloemart,  but  finish- 
ed his  studies  at  Rome,  where  he  remained  se- 
veral years,  and  performed  various  works.  He 
particularly  excelled  in  night-pieces  and  can- 
dle-lights, which  were  greatly  admired  by  Ru- 
bens. He  then  returned  to  Utrecht,  where  he 
married  well,  and  settled.  Such  was  his  repu- 
tation both  as  an  artist  and  a  man,  that  his  house 
was  filled  with  scholars  of  good  family,  who 
paid  him  liberally.  He  had  the  honour  of  in- 
structing, in  the  art  of  design,  the  queen  of  Bo- 
hemia and  her  family.  On  the  invitation  of 
Charles  I.  he  came  to  England,  and  painted  for 
the  king  several  pieces,  chiefly  of  the  allegorical 
kind.  He  also  made  portraits  of  various  persons 
about  the  court.  After  his  return  to  Holland  he 
was  much  employed  by  the  prince  of  Orange, 
wliose  palaces  he  decorated  with  poetical  his- 
tory pieces.  He  died  at  the  Hague  in  1660. 
Honthorst  possessed  a  free  and  forcible  pencil, 
and  gave  life  and  expression  to  his  figures, 
though  they  were  deficient  in  grace  and  cor- 
rectness. His  best  night-pieces  are  at  Rome,  in 
the  Justiniani  gallery,  and  some  of  the  churches. 
DePilis.      IValpole.    PilkingUn's  Diet. —  A. 

HONTIVEROS,  Bernard,  a  learned  Span- 
ish prelate,  and  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  ornaments  of  the  church  of  Spain  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  is  fii>t  introduced  to 
Oiir  notice  as  a  Benedictine  monk.  By  his 
learning  and  merits  he  rais,  «  himself  to  the  first 
posts  ol  honour  and  confidence  in  his  order,  and 
to  eminent  dignities  in  the  church.  He  was 
made  professed  of  theology  in  the  university  of 
Ovicdo,  aud  had  among  other  disciples  the  ce- 


lebr.-'.tcd  Joseph  D'Aguirre,  after\vards  cardinal, 
and  well  known  by  his  writings.  He  was  .dso 
appointed  divine  to  his  Catholic  majesty  ;  ad- 
viser to  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  ;  general 
of  his  congregation  in  Spain;  and  finally  bishop 
of  Calahorra.  He  died  in  i662t  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  wliich  is  held  in  much  esti- 
mation by  the  Catholic  world,  and  was  designed 
to  expose  and  refute  the  opinions  of  the  relaxed 
casuists,  whose  writings  produced  mischicvoui 
effects  in  the  scventeentli  century,  particularly 
in  France  and  Spain.  It  was  written  in  Latin, 
and  entitled,  "  Lacrymx  militantis  Ecclesix, 
&c."     Moreri.~m. 

HOOFT,  Peter  Cornelius  van,  an  emi- 
nent Dutch  poet  and  historian,  born  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1 58 1,  was  son  of  a  burgomaster  of 
that  city.  He  attached  himself  to  writing  in 
his  native  language,  and  obtained  the  highest  re- 
putation both  in  poetry  and  history,  so  that 
his  works  are  considered  as  a  model  of  style. 
His  history  of  the  Low-countries,  commencing 
with  the  resignation  of  Charles  V.  and  going 
down  to  1588,  was  much  valued  for  the  accu- 
racy of  its  political  and  military  statements.  It 
was  first  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1642,  and  has 
been  several  times  re-edited.  He  wrote  in 
Latin  the  history  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and 
a  relation  of  the  destinies  of  the  house  of  Me- 
dicis.  His  epistles,  comedies,  and  poems,  have 
been  published  in  four  volumes.  Hooft  was 
lord  ot  Muyden,  judge  of  Goyland,  and  received 
the  order  of  St.  Michael  from  Lewis  XIIL  He 
died  at  the  Hague,  in  1647.     A'loroi. — A. 

HOOGEVLEN,  Henry,  a  celebrated  modern 
philologist,  was  born  of  parents  in  humble  life 
at  Lcydcn  in  171 2.  He  was  sent  to  school  at 
ten  years  of  age,  when  the  severity  of  his  ma- 
ster seemed  to  extinguish  all  iiis  capacity  for 
learning.  Under  a  second  master  of  a  different 
character,  his  powers  expanded  so  rapidly,  that 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  able  to  relieve  his 
father  from  part  of  the  expence  of  his  education, 
by  commencing  a  teacher  of  the  lower  classes. 
In  his  twentieth  year  he  obtained  the  place  of 
under-master  of  the  school  of  Gorcum.  in 
1733  he  was  appointed  master  •f  the  school  of 
Woerden,  and  ventured  to  take  a  wife.  He 
afterwards  followed  the  occupation  of  a  school- 
master at  Culemburg,  Breda,  Dort,  and  Delft, 
at  which  last  city  he  ended  his  days,  in  1794. 
The  works  of  Hoogeveen  are  :  an  edition  of 
"  Vigerus  de  Idiotismis  Lingua:  Grxca>,"  Leyd. 
1743,  several  times  reprinted;  his  additions 
and  improvements  of  the  original  work  are 
highly  valuable :  some  poems,  orations,  and 
otjicr  occasional  pieces ;  "Doctrinaparticularum. 
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Linguae  GrJECJE,"  two  volumes  quarto,  1769; 
this  is  a  work  of  very  great  eruilltion,  and  pro- 
cured for  the  author  a  high  reputation  among 
all  the  votaries  of  Greek  learning  throughout 
Europe.  Its  prolixity  prevented  it  from  being 
so  useful  to  students  as  it  might  have  been, 
but  a  valuable  abridgment  of  it  by  Schiitz  in 
1 782,has  answered  the  purpose  of  learners.  A 
posthumous  work  of  Hoogeveen,  entitled  "Dic- 
tionanmi  Analogicum  Gra;cum,"was  printed  at 
the  press  of  the  university  of  Cambridge.  Gtn. 
Biog.  Diet. — A. 

HOOGSTRATEN,  David  van,  a  good 
Latin  poet  and  philologist,  was  born  at  Rotter- 
dam in  1658.  He  studied  at  Leyden;  applied 
chiefly  to  the  languages  and  medicine;  and  re- 
sided some  time  at  Dordrecht,  till  he  was  in- 
vited to  be  teacher  in  the  Gymnasium  of  Amster- 
dam. In  1722  he  was  appointed  to  be  co- 
Tector  ;  but  this  office  he  was  obliged  to  resign 
in  consequence  of  a  loss  of  hearing.  In  the 
year  1724  he  fell  accidentally  into  one  of  the 
canals,  and  died  in  eight  days  from  the  effects 
of  the  fright  and  of  the  cold  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced. His  works  are  :  "  Poemata  Libri 
XI,  &  altera  Editio  Auctior."  Rotterod.  17 10,  oc- 
tavo; auct.  Jmst.  1729,  octavo:  "  Phxdri  Fa- 
bulae,  cum  Notis,"  ibid.  1699,  i2mo,  and  1706, 
i2mo:  Hoogstraten  afterwards  published  an 
entirely  new  and  improved  splendid  edition, 
with  learned  annotations,  for  the  use  of  the 
prince  of  Nassau,  Jmst.  1701,  large  quarto, 
witli  engravings  :  "Cornelius  Nepos,  cum  Notis 
sclectis,"  ibid.  1691,  12mo  ;  auct.  ibid.  1706, 
i2mo:  "Terentii  Comcedis,  cum  Locis  paral- 
lelis,  &  Indice  Formularum  uberrimo,"  ibid. 
17  I  8,  i2mo:  "  Nieuw  Woordenbock  dcr  Ne- 
derlandsche  en  Latynsche  Taal" — New  Dutch 
and  Latin  Dictionary,  ibid.  1704,  quarto.  He 
superintended  also  the  publication  of  "  Jani 
Broukhusii  Poemata,  Lib.  XVI,"  ibid.  171 1. 
Hirsckiitg  s  .Manual  of  eminent  Persons  ivho  died 
in  the  eighteenth  Century. — J. 

HOOKE,  Nathaniel.  Of  this  writer, 
whose  name  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a 
Roman  History,  few  biographical  particulars 
have  been  preserved.  He  was  a  Roman- ca- 
tholic, and  warmly  attached  to  the  quietism 
and  mysticism  taught  by  Fenelon  and  others  of 
that  school.  He  is  said,  from  the  year  1723  to 
his  death  in  1764,  to  have  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence and  patronage  of  persons  distinguished 
as  well  by  t.eir  virtue  as  their  rank.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  lost  the  property  lie  possessed,  in 
the  epidemical  delusion  of  the  Sourh-sea  year. 
Not  long  after,  he  was  recommended  to  Sarah 
<iuchess  of  Marlborough,   as  a  proper  person  to 


assist  her  In  compiling  the  memoirs  of  her  own 
life,  for  which  service  she  presented  him  with 
five  thousand  pounds.  The  book,  entitled 
"  An  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborougli,  from  her  first  coming  to 
Court  to  the  Year  171C,"  was  published  isi 
1742;  but  she  soon  after  quarrelled  with  him, 
on  account,  as  she  asserted,  of  his  attempts  to 
convert  her  to  Popery.  His  zeal  for  that  re- 
ligion was  also  manifested  by  his  being  the 
person  who  brought  a  priest  to  receive  Pope's 
confession  on  his  death-bed.  Hooke's  great 
work,  "  The  Roman  History,"  from  its  earliest 
periods  to  the  settlement  of  the  empire  under 
Oetavius,  is  comprised  in  four  volumes  quarto, 
published  in  1753,  1745,  1764,  and  1771.  It 
is  a  performance  of  great  accuracy  and  precision 
in  the  detail  of  facts,  and  considerable  critical 
acumen  in  the  discussion  of  contrary  evidences 
and  authorities.  T  e  style  is  clear  and  perspi- 
cuous, without  being  masterly.  He  exhibits  no 
tokens  of  a  writer  of  the  first  class,  but  he  may 
lay  claim  to  diligence  and  utility,  in  general 
accompanied  with  impartiality.  if  he  has  a 
leaning,  it  is  to  the  democratical  party,  in  op- 
position to  the  aristocratlcal  or  senatorinn.  An- 
other work  upon  Roman  aflairs  was  "  Observa- 
tions on  four  Pieces  upon  the  Roman  Senate," 
1758,  quarto,  in  which  he  discussed  the  opi- 
nions of  Vertot,  Middleton,  and  Chapman,  not 
without  some  severity  with  respect  to  the  two 
latter.  He  also  attempted  to  invalidate  the  his- 
torical authority  of  DIonysIus  of  HalicarnabSus. 
This  work  produced  a  reply  from  Mr.  Spel- 
man,  the  translator  of  Dionysius.  noo';e  like- 
wise published  a  translation  of  "  Ramsey's  Tra- 
vels of  Cyrus."  Nithcli's  Jnecd.  of  Boivyr. 
Monthly  Rev.— A. 

HOOKE,  Robert,  an  eminent  Englisli  ma- 
thematician and  philosopher  who  flourished  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  horn  at  Fresh- 
water, in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  liis  fatlier 
was  minister,  in  the  year  1635.  ^"  '"''  '"'fancy 
he  was  so  very  infirm  and  sickly,  that  for  some 
years  his  parents  entertained  but  slender  hopes 
of  his  living  to  manhood  ;  yet  he  at  the  f^ame 
time  discovered  a  lively  and  active  di -position, 
and  a  promptitude  at  learning  any  thing  that 
w.is  taught  him.  The  proofs  which  lie  afforded 
of  quickness  of  apprehension,  induced  his  father 
to  think  of  educating  him  to  the  ciiureh  ;  and 
with  that  view,  after  teaching  him  to  read,  he 
proceeded  for  som-;  time  to  instruct  him  in 
grammar  learning.  His  own  growing  infirmi- 
ties, however,  obliged  him  to  remit  in  his  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  additional  obstacle  to  his  son's 
improvement    occasioned   by   frequent   attacks 
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of  the  head- ache,  made  him  despair  of  bringing 
him  up  a  scholar.     Being  thus  in  a  considerable 
degree  left  to  himself,  young  Hooke  followed 
the  bent  of  his   genius,   which   was  turned   to 
mechanics,  and  employed  his  time   in  making 
toys,  some  of  which  discovered  no  little  art  and 
dextciity.    As  instances  of  his  ingenuity,  we  arc 
told,  that  upon  seeing  an  old  brass  clock  taken 
to  pieces,   he  undertook  to  imitate  it,    and  con- 
structed a  wooden  one,  that  would  go.     He  also 
made  a  small  ship,  about  a  yard  in  length,  which 
he  completely  rigged,  and  furnished  it  v\ith  j 
contrivance    by   which  some  small  guns   were 
discharged  from  it  while  under  sail.     Upon  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1648,  his  friends  were  de- 
sirous of  having  him  instructed   in   some   inge- 
nious trade  or  profession  ;  and  as  he  displayed  a 
great  taste  for  drawing,   they  placed  him   with 
the   celebrated  painter    sir   Peter  Lely.      From 
tliis  situation,  however,  he  was  soon  obliged  to 
be  removed,  in  consequence   of  the  increase  of 
his  head-aches  from  the  smell  of  the  oil-colours. 
He  was  now  sent  to  Westminster  school,  where 
he  was  patronised    by  Dr.  Busby,  who  kindly 
took  him   into  his    house,  and   supported  him 
wiiile  he  continued  at  that  seminary.     Here  he 
not  only  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  and   Greek,  and  an  insight  into  the  He- 
brew  and   oihcj:   Oriental  languages,  but   also 
made  himself  master  of  a  good  part  of  Euclid's 
Elements,  and,  as  Wood  asserts,  invented  thirty 
different   methods  of    flying.     About  the  year 
1653,  he  was  sent  to  Christchurch  college,   in 
the  university  of  Oxford,   where  a  choirister's 
place  hatl  been  procured  for  him  ;  and  in  1655 
he  was  introduced  to  the  Philosophical  Society 
in  that  city.     By  the  members  of   this  society, 
who  were  struck   with  his  inventive  genius,  he 
was   employed    to    assist   Mr.,  afterwards.  Dr. 
'Ihomas  Willis  in  his  chemical  operations  ;  and 
he  was  by  that  gentleman  recommended  to  the 
honourable  Robert  Boyle,  whom  he  served  for 
several  years  in  the  same  capacity.     In  the  year 
1655,  likewise,  he  was  instructed  in  astronomy 
by  Dr.  Selh    Ward,   Savilian  professor  of  that 
science  ;  and  applying  himself  to  improve  the 
pendulum  for  astronomical  observations  in  the 
two  subsequent  years,  he  contrived  a  method  of 
continuing  the  motion   of  the  pendulum,    the 
invention  of  which  was  so  strongly  reconnncnd- 
cd  by  Riccioli  in  his  Almagest.      Having  made 
some  trials  for  this  purpose,  which  succeeded  to 
his  wish,    he  endeavoured  to   improve  his  dis- 
covery still  further,    in  order  to  make  use  of 
it  for  finding    the    longitude ;    and   by   apply- 
ing springs  to  the   arbor  of  the  balance  of    the 
watch,  for  regulating  its  vibrations  in  any  pos- 
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ture,  he  invented,  in  1650  and  the  following 
year,  what  is  now  called  the  pendulum  watch. 
At  least  the  English  contend  that  the  honour  of 
this  discovery  is  due  to  their  countrvnian,  while, 
the  French,  Dutch,  &c.  ascribe  it  toHuygen>. 
About  the  same  time  Mr.  Hooke  invented  se- 
veral astronomical  instruments,  for  making  ob- 
servations both  at  sea  and  land,  and  was  parti- 
cularly serviceable  to  Mr.  Boyle,  in  conipletinjj 
the  invention  of  the  air-pump. 

In  the  year  1662,  Mr.  Hooke  was  appointeil 
curator  of  e.xperiments  to  the  Royal  Society, 
which  then  met  in  Crcsham   college  ;    and  lie. 
was  to  furnish  them  at  every  meeting  with  three 
or  four  experiments  of  his  own,  and  to  pursue 
such  others   as  they  should  recommend  to  him. 
How  well  he  discharged  this  province,  the  jour- 
nals and    registers    of    the  society   sufficiently 
shew,  by  the  number  and  variety  of  the  expe- 
riments recorded  in  them  ;    several  of  which 
relate  to  the  nature  and   properties  of  the  air, 
water,  and  other  fluids  ;  the  force,  velocity,  and 
weight  of  bodies,  and   the  measuring   of   time, 
and  uses  of  the  barometer.  When  the  RoyalSo- 
ciety  was  first  established  by  charter  in  1663,  Mr. 
Hookewasoneof  those  fellows  who  M-ere  first  no- 
minatedbythecouncil,with  this  peculiar  circum- 
stance, tliat  he  was  exempted  from  all  payments  ; 
and   he  was   frequently  atterwards    a    member 
of  the  council  himself.     During  the  same  year 
he  was  nominated  by  lord  Clarendon,  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Oxford,  for  the  degree  of  M.  A. i 
soon  after  which  the  repository  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety was  ordered  to  be  committed  to  his  care,  a 
gallery    in    Gresham    college  being    appointed 
for  its  reception.     In  tlie  year    1664,   he    was 
made  professor  of  mechanics  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, by  sir  John  Cutler,  with  a  s.ilary  of  fifty 
j)ounds  per  annum,  which  that  gentleman,  the 
iounder,    settled  on   him   for  life  ;  and    in  the 
same  year  he  began  to  read  the  astronomical  lec- 
ture at  Gresham  college,  for  the  professor.   Dr. 
Pope,  then  in  Italy.     At  tiie  commencement  of 
the  following  year,  the  Royal  Society  chose  him 
their  curator  of  experiments  for  life,   with  an 
annual  salary  of  thirty  pounds  in  addition   to 
sir  John  Cutler's  annuity  ;  soon  after  whieli  he 
was  elected  professor  of  geometry  at  Gresham 
college.     In  tlic    same  year    he   published,    in 
folio,  his  "  Micographi  1,  or  some  philosophical 
Descriptions  of  some  minute   Bodies  made  by 
magnifying    Glasses,    with    Observations    and 
Enquiries  thereupon."     The   meetings   of   the 
Royal  Society  being  now  discontinued,  on   ac- 
count of  the  ravages  made  by  the  plague,  Mr. 
Hooke  accompanied  Dr.  Wilkins,  sir  W.  Petty, 
and  some  other  ingenious  gentlemen,  to  a  seat 
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belonging  to  the  earl  of  Berkeley,  near  Epsom, 
in  Surrey,  where  they  made  several  experi- 
ments, of  which  an  account  was  afterwards 
communicated  to  the  Society.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing of  that  body  after  their  recess,  Mr.  Hooke 
produced  a  very  small  quadrant  for  observing 
accurately  to  minutes  and  seconds  ;  which  was 
done  by  moving  the  arm  with  a  screw  on  the 
limb  of  the  instrument,  and  it  might  perhaps  be 
the  first  of  the  kind,  which  is  now  in  common 
use.  After  the  great  fire  in  1666,  which  laid 
the  greatest  part  of  the  city  of  London  in  ruins, 
he  produced  a  plan  of  his  own  for  rebuilding 
it,  wliich  was  highly  approved  of  by  the  lord 
mayor  and  the  court  of  aldermen,  though  it  was 
not  carried  into  execution.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  occasion,  however,  of  our  author's 
appointment  to  the  ofiice  of  one  of  the  city- 
surveyors,  by  the  profits  of  wliich  he  accumu- 
lated a  fortune  of  several  thousand  pounds.  In 
this  plan  it  was  proposed,  that  the  principal 
streets,  as  from  the  corner  of  Leadenhall  to 
Newgate,  &c.  should  be  laid  down  in  right 
lines,  and  intersected  by  the  cross  streets  turning 
out  of  them  at  right  angles  ;  and  that  all  the 
churches,  public  buildings,  market-places,  &c. 
should  be  erected  in  proper  and  convenient 
places. 

Mr.  Hooke's  office  of  surveyor  to  the  city 
unavoidably  employed  a  large  portion  of  his 
time  -,  but  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  pursuing 
Lis  experiments,  and  producing  several  new  in- 
ventions in  this  and  the  four  following  years, 
of  which  a  particular  account  is  given  in  his 
works,  or  in  the  life  prefixed  to  his  posthumous 
productions.  From  the  year  1668,  Mr.  Hooke 
was  engaged  in  a  warm  and  long  contest  with 
Hevelius,  concerning  tlie  difference  in  accuracy 
between  observing  with  astronomical  instru- 
ments with  plain  and  telescopic  sights,  which  he 
managed  so  ill  as  to  be  universally  condemned, 
though  it  has  since  been  agreed  that  he  had  the 
best  side  of  the  question,  as  we  have  already 
observed  in  the  life  of  Hevelius.  In  tlie  year 
1671,  he  attacked  Newton's  "  New  Theory  of 
Light  and  Colours  ;"  in  which  controversy  he 
is  said  to  have  come  ofFwith  a  better  reputation 
than  in  tliat  v.ith  the  Dantzic  philosopher,  not- 
withstanding that  he  was  obliged  to  submit  in 
respect  to  the  argument.  In  1673,  he  proposed 
a  "  Theory  of  the  Variation  of  the  Mariner's 
Compass ;"  in  which  he  supposes  that  the 
magnet  has  its  peculiar  poles,distant  ten  degrees 
from  the  poles  of  the  earth,  about  which  tiicy 
move,  so  as  to  mak'-  u  revolution  in  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years  •,  whence,  says  he,  the 
vari.ition  hath  altered  of  late,  ten  or  eleven  mi- 


nutes every  year,  and  will  probably  continue  to 
do  so  for  some  time,  till  it  begins  to  grow  slower 
and  slower,  and  will  at  length  be  stationary,  and 
retrograde,  and  in  all  probability  may  return. 
But  his  attempt  laboured  under  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient observations,  for  the  foundation  of  a 
reasonable  hypothesis.  In  1674,  he  published 
"  An  Attempt  to  prove  the  Motion  of  the  Earth 
from  Observations,"  quarto.  His  design  in  this 
work  was  left  imperfect  ;  but  the  foundation 
whicli  he  laid  encouraged  Mr.  Samuel  Moly- 
neux  and  Mr.  Bradley  afterwards  to  build  upon 
it,  and  to  determine  the  point  by  pursuing  our 
author's  plan,  which  was  preferred  as  the  best 
for  tliat  purpose.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Hooke 
published  his  "  Animadversions  on  the  first  Parr 
of  the  Machina  Coelestls"  of  Hevelius,  which 
constituted  a  part  of  the  controversy  already 
noticed  in  the  life  of  the  latter.  After  the 
Royal  Society  had  commenced  their  meetings  at 
Gresham  college  in  the  winter  of  this  year,  the 
Gresham  committee  allowed  Mr.  Hooke  forty 
pounds,  to  enable  him  to  erect  a  turret  over  part 
of  his  lodgings,  for  the  purpose  of  making  astro- 
nomical observations,  and  trying  his  different 
instruments  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  pub- 
lished, "A  Descrlptionof  Helioscopes,  and  somo 
other  Instruments,  made  by  R.  H.  with  a  Post- 
script," complaining  of  some  injustice  done  him 
by  Mr.  Oldenburg,  the  publisher  of  the  "  Phi- 
losophical Transactions,"  with  respect  to  his 
claim  to  the  invention  of  pendulum  watches. 
This  charge  involved  him  in  a  dispute  with  that 
gentleman,  which  was  terminated  by  a  declara- 
tion of  the  Society  in  their  secretary's  favour. 
During  this  dispute  our  author  published,  hi 
1667,  his  "  Lampas,  or  Descriptions  of  some 
mechanical  Improvements  of  Lamps  and  Water- 
poises,  together  with  some  other  pliyslcal  and 
mechanical  Discoveries,"  quarto.  Upon  the 
death  of  Mr.  Oldenburg  in  the  year  last  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Hooke  was  appointed  to  supply  his 
place  in  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  began  to  take  minutes  in  the  month 
of  October ;  but  this  appointment  appears  to 
have  been  only  temporary,  since  Dr.  Nehe- 
miali  Grew  was  chosen  secretary  in  the  follow- 
ing month,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
publisliing  the  Transactions. 

In  the  year  1678  Mr.  Hooke  published  his 
"  Lectures  de  Potentia  Restitutiva:  or  of  Springs, ^ 
explaining  the  Powers  of  springing  Bodies,  to 
which  are  added  some  Collections,"  quarto. 
And  also  his  "  Lectures  and  Collections,"  en- 
titled *'  Cometa  &c  WIcroscopium,"  quarto. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  in  pursuance  of 
an  order  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  assisted  in 
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removing  their  library  of  books  from  Arundel- 
liouse  to  Gresham  college,  but  declined  the 
offer  which  they  made  him  of  the  librarian's 
place.  In  1681,  he  read  his  lectures  "On 
Light  and  luminous  Bodies,"  which  are  printed 
in  his  "  Posthumous  Works  ;"  and  he  likewise 
published  his  "Philosophical  Collections," quar- 
to. From  this  time  he  became  more  reserved 
than  formerly  ;  and  though  he  read  hii  Cut- 
lerian  lectures,  and  often  made  experiments, 
and  disclosed  a  variety  of  new  inventions  to 
the  Royal  Society,  yet  he  seldom  left  any  ac- 
count of  them  to  be  entered  in  their  registers  ; 
designing,  as  he  said,  to  prepare  them  himself 
for  the  press,  and  to  publish  them :  which, 
however,  he  never  performed.  Upon  tlie  pub- 
lication of  Newton's"  Principia,"  in  1686,  Mr. 
Hoolte  laid  claim  to  that  great  man's  discovery 
concerning  the  force  and  action  of  gravity; 
which  conduct  was  warmly  resented  by  that 
philosopher,  who,  in  letters  that  passed  between 
him  and  Dr.  Halley,  refuted  his  pretensions  in 
the  most  satiifactory  manner.  Hooke,  though 
a  great  inventor  and  discoverer  himself,  was 
notwithstanding  so  envious  and  ambitious,  that 
he  was  desirous  of  being  considered  as  the  only 
man  who  was  capable  of  invention  and  disco- 
very. Hence  he  was  led,  on  this  as  well  as  on 
other  occasions,  meanly  and  unjustly  to  attempt 
to  deprive  others  of  the  honours  earned  by  the 
efForts  of  their  genius  and  patient  enquiries.  In 
the  year  1687  ^'^  '^'"1  ''^^  misfortune  to  lose  his 
niece,  who  had  lived  with  him  many  years,  and 
whose  death  gave  him  a  shock  from  which 
he  never  recovered,  being  observed  from  tlie 
time  of  that  event  to  grow  move  inactive,  melan- 
choly, and  cynical.  During  the  following  year 
he  was  prevented  bv  illness  from  pursuing  his 
studies,  though  he  still  read  some  lectures  when 
he  was  able  ;  and  his  disorder  was  heightened 
by  the  uneasiness  wliich  he  felt  in  consequence 
of  being  obliged  to  carry  on  a  chancery  suit 
against  sir  John  Cutler,  on  account  of  iiis  salary 
for  reading  the  Cutlerian  lectures.  In  1691,  he 
was  employed  in  forming  the  plan  of  the  hospital 
near  Ho.\ton,  which  was  founded  by  alderman 
Askc,  who  appointed  archbishop  Tillotson  one 
of  his  executors ;  and  in  the  same  year  our 
author  was  created  M.D.  by  a  warrant  from 
that  prelate.  In  i6y6,  to  l^is  great  satisfaction, 
the  suit  in  chancery  was  determined  in  liis  fa- 
vour ;  and  he  received  an  order  from  the  Royal 
Society,  to  repeat  most  of  his  experiments  at 
their  expcnce,  upon  a  promise  of  his  finishing 
the  accounts,  observations,  and  deductions  from 
them,  and  of  perfecting  the  descriptions  of  all 
the  instruments  which  he  had  contrived  :  but 


his  increasing  weakness  and  general  decay  ren- 
dered him  incapable  of  performing  it.  From 
this  time  his  strength  gradually  declined  for 
some  years,  so  that  he  v/as  obliged  to  desist 
from  lecturing  in  the  summer  of  1698,  and  was 
under  the  necessity  of  resigning  to  Dr.  Halley 
the  task  of  drawing  up  an  account  of  the  last  of 
his  inventions,  that  of  the  marine  barometer, 
which  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in 
February,  1700.  At  length,  quite  emaciated,  he 
died  at  his  apartments  in  Gresham  college,  in 
1702,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His 
funeral  was  attended  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Society  who  were  then  in  London. 

Dr.  Hooke,  in  his  person,  was  of  a  mean  ap- 
pearance, being  short  of  stature,  very  crooked, 
pale,  lean,  and  of  a  meagre  aspect,  with  lank 
brown  hair,  which  he  wore  hanging  over  his 
face  till  within  three  years  of  his  death.  He 
was  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  his  various 
studies,  always  contenting  himself  with  little 
sleep,  and  that  taken  very  irregularly.  The 
continual  expence  of  spirits  which  this  practice 
occasioned,  together  with  the  recluse  life  which 
he  led,  contributed  to  render  his  temper  me- 
lancholy, distrustful,  and  jealous ;  and  these 
forbidding  qualities  grew  upon  him  as  his  years 
increased.  For  at  first  he  was  very  communi- 
cative of  his  discoveries  and  inventions,  but  af- 
terwards became  close  and  reserved  to  a  tault ; 
which  conduct  he  endeavoured  to  excuse  by 
stating,  that  some  persons,  improving  upon  his 
hints,  before  he  had  time  to  perfect  them, 
claimed  his  discoveries  for  their  own.  To  this 
disposition  we  may  attribute  the  loss  of  many 
tilings  which  he  afiirmcd  he  knew  ;  wliile  at  the 
same  time  there  is  reason  for  concluding,  that 
his  pride  led  him  occasionally  to  boast  of  having 
made  important  discoveries,  without  any  found- 
ation. This  is  particularly  suspected  with  re- 
spect to  a  certain  and  infallible  method  of  disco- 
vering the  longitude  at  sea,  which  lie  pretended 
that  he  had  discovered,  though  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  communicate  it  to  the  public  ;  and  it 
is  more  than  suspected  concerning  an  alTirmiuion 
which  he  was  heard  by  many  to  make,  about  the 
time  when  sirlsaacN'ewton's  redacting  telescope 
interested  the  scientific  world,  that  he  lud  made 
a  little  tube  about  an  inch  long,  to  put  iu  his 
fob,  which  possessed  jiowers  superior  to  tliose  of 
any  telescope  fifty  feet  long,  made  after  the 
common  manner.  Dr.  Hooke  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  ancient  language*,,  and  a\\ 
bmnches  of  the  mathematics  ;  but  his  mechani- 
cal genius,  and  great  sagacity  in  penetrating  into 
the  secrets  of  nature,  were  his  distinguishing 
talents.     Of  these  talents  he  afforded  illustriou* 
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evidence,  in  the  vast  multitude  of  experiments 
which  he  made,  and  his  numerous  new  and  useful 
instruments,  together  with  his  happy  method  of 
adaptinj;  theories  to  observations,  and  contriv- 
ing easy  and  plain  modes  of  proving  tliose  theories, 
and  confirming  them  by  further  trials.  He  always 
expressed  a  great  veneration  for  the  Deity,  and 
seldom  received  any  remarkable  benefit  in  life, 
or  made  any  valuable  discovery  in  nature,  or 
invented  any  useful  contrivance,  or  found  out 
any  considerable  problem,  without  expressing 
his  thankfulness  to  divine  Providence,  as  ap- 
peared from  many  passages  in  his  diary.  The 
study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  in  their  original 
languages,  was  also  his  frequent  employment, 
and  he  regarded  them  as  the  rule  of  his  faith 
and  practice.  He  often  declared,  that  he  design- 
ed to  dispose  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  estate 
in  such  a  way,  as  might  promote  the  ends  for 
which  the  Royal  Society  was  instituted,  by 
building  a  handsome  fabric  for  their  use,  with  a 
library,  repository,  laboratory,  &c.  but  whatever 
his  intentions  might  be,  he  could  never  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  make  a  will,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  carried  into  execution.  He  was  ex- 
tremely penurious,  so  that  he  scarcely  allowed 
himself  necessaries,  even  after  he  had  acquired 
a  handsome  fortune  by  his  office  of  city-sur- 
veyor. With  all  his  failings,  however,  he  may 
justly  claim  a  place  among  the  optimos  natune 
ititerpretes,  who  were  so  serviceable  to  the 
•world,  and  so  highly  adsrned  the  Royal  Society 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  His  works,  besides 
the  articles  already  enumerated,  consist  of  "  Lec- 
tiones  CutlerianK,"  or  the  Cutlerian  Lectures  ; 
a  folio  volume  of  "  Po.-.thumous"  pieces,  pub- 
lished by  Richard  Waller,  esq.,  in  1705  •,  "  Phi- 
losophical Experiments  and  Observations,"  &c. 
printed  by  Dr.  Derham,  in  a  miscellaneous  col- 
lection, 1726,  octavo;  and  a  vast  number  of 
papers  inserted  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions." Btog.  Brit.  IVaftTs  Lives  cfGresh.  Col- 
lege Prof.  Brit.  Biog.  Martin's  Biog.  Phil.  But- 
tsn's  Math.  Diet. — M. 

HOOKER,  Richard,  a  pious  and  learned 
divine  of  the  churcli  of  England,  and  celebrated 
defender  of  its  constitution,  was  born  at  hleavy- 
Tree,  near  Exeter,  about  tjie  year  1553-  ^'^ 
parents,  who  were  more  remarkable  for  their 
virtue  and  industry,  than  for  their  extraction 
and  riches,  intended  to  bring  him  up  to  some 
trade;  but  Ills  schoolmaster  at  Exeter,  who 
was  pleased  with  liis  mildness  of  ten>per,  quick- 
ness of  apprL'henslon,  and  avidity  for  learning, 
persuaded  them  to  continue  him  at  school,  by 
an  assurance  that  his  natural  endowments  and 
Urofici:ncy  were  so  rcmaikable,  that  they  could 


not  fail  to  secure  him  the  countenance  and  sup- 
port of  some  friendly  patron.  Accordingly  his 
uncle  John  Hooker,  who  was  then  chamber- 
lain of  that  city,  was  prevailed  upon  to  main- 
tain him  one  year  at  the  university  ;  and  as  he 
was  intimate  with  bishop  Jewel,  he  took  the 
opportunity  during  a  visit  which  he  soon  after- 
wards paid  to  tliat  prelate  at  Salisbury,  strongly 
to  recommend  his  nephew  to  the  bishop's  pa- 
tronage. After  sending  for  the  boy,  and  exa- 
mining into  his  merits,  the  bishop  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  him,  that  he  immediately  took 
him  under  his  protection  and  care.  In  the 
year  1567  our  good  prelate  sent  young  Hooker 
to  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  had  pro- 
cured for  him  the  place  of  one  of  the  clerks 
of  Corpus-christi  college;  from  which,  together 
with  a  pension  granted  him  by  the  bishop,  and 
the  contributions  of  his  uncle,  he  derived  a  comr 
fortable  subsistence.  In  thia  seminary  he  ap- 
plied to  his  studies  with  the  greatest  ardour  and 
diligence,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  pro- 
ficiency in  learning,  as  well  as  by  his  prudence, 
humility,  and  piety.  When  he  had  been  at  the 
university  about  three  years,  he  was  attacked  by 
a  dangerous  disorder,  which  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  him  ;  and  upon  his  recovery,  he  took  a 
journey  on  foot  from  Oxford  to  Exeter,  to  see 
his  mother,  accompanied  by  a  countryman  be- 
longing to  his  own  college.  They  took  Salisbury 
in  their  way,  in  order  to  wait  upon  bishop 
Jewel,  who  made  them  dine  with  him  at  his 
own  table.  At  their  departure  the  bishop  gave 
JVlr.  Hooker  much  good  advice,  and  his  bene- 
diction, but  forgot  to  give  him  any  money. 
Quickly  recollecting  himself,  however,  he  sent 
his  servant  to  call  him  back ;  and  upon  his  re- 
turn said  to  him,  "  Richard,  I  have  sent  for  you 
back  to  lend  you  a  horse,  which  hath  carried 
me  many  a  mile,  and  I  thank  God  with  much 
ease."  He  then  delivered  into  his  hand  a  walk- 
ing-staff, with  which  he  said  that  he  had  tra- 
velled through  many  parts  of  Germany  :  and  he 
added,  "  Richard,  I  do  not  give,  but  lend  you. 
my  liorse  ;  be  sure  you  be  honest,  and  bring  my 
horse  back  to  me  at  your  return  this  way  to 
Oxford.  And  I  do  now  give  you  ten  groats  to 
bear  your  charges  to  Exeter;  and  here  is  ten 
groats  more,  which  I  charge  you  to  deliver  to 
your  mother,  and  tell  her,  1  send  a  bishop's  be- 
nediction with  it,  and  beg  the  continuance  of  her 
prayers  for  me.  And  if  you  bring  my  horse, 
back  to  me,  I  will  give  you  ten  groats  more  to 
carry  you  on  foot  to  the  college,  and  so  God 
bless  you,  good  Richard." 

Mr.  Hooker  had  noT  long  returned  to  Oxford, 
after  complying  with  the  bisho^)'s  injunctions, 
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before  he  received  the  melancholy  tiilings  of 
the  death  of  that  worthy  patron,  by  which 
event  he  lost  his  annual  pension.  Providence, 
however,  raised  him  up  two  other  patrons,  in 
Dr.  Cole,  then  president  of  his  college,  and 
Dr.  Edwin  Sandys,  bishop  of  London,  and  af- 
terwards archbishop  of  York  ;  by  whose  inte- 
rest he  WBS  elected  scholar  of  his  college  in  1573. 
About  this  time  he  appears  to  have  commenced 
the  undertaking  of  college  tutor ;  and  bishop 
Jewel,  a  little  before  his  death,  had  so  etTec- 
tually  recommended  him  to  bishop  Sandys,  that, 
though  a  Cambridge  man  himslf,  the  latter 
prelate  resolved  to  send  hi=;  son  Edwin  to  Ox- 
ford, to  be  pupil  to  Mr.  Hooker,  notwithstand- 
ing that  there  was  not  much  difference  in  their 
ages  :  for,  the  bishop  said,  "  1  will  have  a  tutor 
for  my  son  that  shall  teach  him  learning  by  in- 
struction, and  virtue  by  example,  and  my  greatest 
care  shall  be  the  last."  Mr.  Hooker  had  at  the 
same  time  another  pupil  of  a  distinguished  fa- 
mily, namely,  Cleorge  Cranmer,  grand  nephew 
to  archbishop  Cranmer  ;  with  whom,  as  well 
as  with  Mr.  Sandys,  he  cultivated  a  strict  and 
lasting  friendship.  He  was  now  not  quite  twen- 
ty years  of  age,  five  of  which  he  had  spent  in 
the  university  ;  but  by  his  unwearied  diligence 
and  application  he  had  attained  a  great  profici- 
ency in  all  the  learned  languages,  and  a  very 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  most  valuable 
sciences,  together  with  a  happy  method  of  in- 
structing, and  communicating  his  knowledge  to 
tlie  pupils  wlio  were  intrusted  to  his  care.  He 
was  also  distinguished  in  the  college  for  the 
simplicity  and  innocence  of  his  manners,  and 
for  the  piety,  regularity,  and  exemplariness  of 
his  life.  In  1577,  he  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
j»ree  of  M.A.  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected 
fellow  of  his  college.  In  1579,  chi  account  of 
his  skill  in  the  Orient.il  languages,  he  was  ap- 
pointed deputy-professor  of  the  Ilebrcw  tongue 
in  the  university  ;  and  in  the  same  year,  he  and 
others  were  c-xpelied  the  college  by  the  vice- 
president,  as  it  should  seem,  for  some  trifling 
and  insuificieiit  cause,  since  they  were  restored 
in  the  same  month.  Mr.  Hooker  entered  into 
holy  orders  in  the  year  I  581,  and  soon  afterwnrds 
was  appointed  to  preach  at  St  Paul's-cross,  in 
London.  This  ajipointmtnt  produced  a  train 
of  circumrtanccs,  by  which  our  author  was, 
thrcugh  his  great  simplicity,  entrapped  into  a 
most  unfortunate  marriage.  At  that  time  there 
was  a  liousc  belonging  to  the  church  of  St. 
Taul's,  called  the  Shunamltc's  house,  which  was 
set  apart  for  the  reception  ami  entertainment  of 
the  prcarliers  at  St.  Paul's-cross,  two  days  be- 
fore, and  one  day  alter,  the  sermon.  It  was 
then  kept  by  a  person  in  reduced  circumstances 


who  had  been  formerly  a  substantial  tradesman. 
At  this  house  Mr.  Hooker  arrived  from  Oxford, 
so  wet  and  weary,  that  he  was  afraid  that  he- 
should  not  be  able  to  go  through  his  duty  on  the 
following  Sunday.  However,  he  was  so  well 
nursed  by  his  host's  wife,  that  he  soon  recover- 
ed from  the  ill  effects  of  his  journey,  and  was 
enabled  to  perform  the  service  with  credit  and 
satisfaction.  For  the  attention  which  his  hostess 
had  paid  to  him  he  felt  so  much  gratitude  that, 
as  l\lr.  Walton  expresses  it,  "  he  thought  him- 
self bound  in  conscience  to  believe  all  that  she 
said.  So  the  good  man  came  to  be  persuaded 
by  her,  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  tender  constitu- 
tion ;  and  that  it  was  best  for  him  to  have  a 
wife,  that  might  prove  a  nurse  to  him  ;  such  an 
one  as  might  both  prolong  his  life,  and  make  it 
more  comfortable  ;  and  such  an  one  she  could 
and  would  provide  for  him,  if  he  thought  fit  to 
marry."  Mr.  Hooker  not  considering  "  that  the 
children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  gene- 
ration than  the  children  of  light,"  and  "  fearing 
no  guile,  because  he  meant  none,"  became 
completely  the  dupe  of  this  artful  woman,  to 
whom  he  gave  a  power  to  chuse  a  wife  for 
him,  promising  to  come  to  London  at  her  sum- 
mons, and  accept  of  her  choice.  This  engage^ 
ment  he  fulfilled  in  the  same  or  following  year; 
when  the  wife  provided  for  liim  proved  to  be 
his  hostess's  daughter  Joan,  who  brought  him 
neither  beauty  nor  portion,  and  who,  An- 
thony Wood  says,  "was  a  silly,  clownish  wo- 
man, and  withal  a  mere  Xantippe." 

In  consequence  of  his  marriage,  Mr.  Hooker  '' 
lost  his  fellowship,  and  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
university  before  he  had  obtained  any  prefer- 
ment. He  continued  without  a  benefice  till  the 
winter  of  1584,  when  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Drayton-Beauehamp,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, where  he  led  but  an  uncomfortable 
life  with  his  wife  Joan.  Not  long  after  he  was 
settled  in  this  situation,  he  received  a  visit  from 
his  two  friends  and  pupils,  Sandys  and  Cran- 
mer, who  found  hiin  with  a  Horace  in  his 
hand,  tending  a  small  number  of  sheep  in  a 
common  field.  This  he  told  them  he  w.is  fiirc- 
ed  to  do,  because  his  servant  was  gone  home  to 
dine,  and  assist  his  wife  iii  some  of  the  house- 
hold business.  When  his  servant  had  returneil 
and  released  him,  his  friends  accompanied 
him  to  his  liouse,  where  their  best  entertain- 
ment arose  from  hi:)  company  and  conversation. 
11  is  slircw  of  a  wife,  however,  was  not  wanting 
in  her  ctTorts  to  disturb  their  pleasure,  by  call- 
ing Richard  away  from  tiitm  to  rock  the  cra- 
dle, and  by  cNliiblting  specimens  of  temper  and 
maimers,  which  determined  them  not  to  pro- 
Jong  their  stay  beyond  the  next  morning.     At 
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their  parting  from  him,  Mr.  Cranmer  expressed 
his  regret  that  his  former  tutor  was  not  pro- 
vided witli  a  better  hving,  and  particularly  la- 
mented tliat  he  was  not  more  comfortable  in 
his  matrimonial  connection.  In  reply  Mr. 
Hooker  said,  "  My  dear  George,  if  saints 
have  usually  a  double  share  in  the  miseries  of 
this  life,  I  that  am  none,  ought  not  to  repine  at 
what  my  wise  Creator  hatli  appointed  for  me, 
but  labour  (as  indeed  I  do  daily)  to  submit 
mine  to  his  will,  and  possess  my  soul  in  patience 
and  peace."  Upon  their  return  to  London, 
Mr.  Sandys  acquainted  his  father  with  the  un- 
happy situation  of  Mr.  Hooker,  and  so  power- 
fully solicited  for  his  removal  to  some  benefice 
where  he  might  enjoy  a  more  comfortable  sub- 
sistence, that  the  bishop  promised  to  embrace 
the  first  opportunity  of  promoting  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1585,  he  procured  for  him  the 
appointment  of  master  of  the  Temple.  But 
though  this  was  a  valuable  preferment,  it  was 
not  accepted  by  Mr.  Hooker  without  much 
reluctance.  A  rural  retirement  was  much 
better  suited  to  his  natural  disposition,  ia 
which,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  he  might 
"  see  God's  blessings  spring  out  of  the  earth, 
and  be  free  from  noise,  and  eat  that  bread 
which  he  might  more  properly  call  his  own  in 
privacy  and  quietness."  However,  the  bishop's 
arguments  prevailed,  and  our  new  master  en- 
tered on  the  duties  of  his  ofTice. 

At  this  time  the  place  of  afternoon  lecturer 
at  the  I'emple  was  filled  by  Mr.  Walter  Tra- 
vers,  who  was  a  learned  man,  an  able  and 
eloquent  preacher,  a  man  of  engaging  manners, 
and  of  an  unexceptionable  life.  But  he  had 
received  his  ordination  from  a  presbytery  at 
Antwerp,  and  was  zealously  attached  to  the 
Geneva  discipline.  He  was  also  strictly  Cal- 
vinistical  in  his  sentiments,  wjiile  Mr.  iiooker 
Midulged  to  a  greater  liberality  in  his  theological 
opinions.  As  the  master  and  lecturer  enter- 
tained such  opposite  sentiments  concerning 
church  government,  as  well  as  points  of  doc- 
trine, there  was  frequently  a  contrariety  in 
their  preaching,  and  they  sometimes  openly  op- 
posed each  other  in  the  pulpit.  Alluding  to 
this  difference  in  the  opinions  which  they  in- 
culcated, some  one  said  pleasantly,  "  The  fore- 
noon sermons  speak  Canterbury,  and  the  after- 
noon Geneva."  This  pulpit  contest,  though 
conducted  without  bitterness,  made  such  a 
noise,  that  archbishop  Whitgift  thought  proper 
to  suspend  Mr.  Travers  from  preaching.  Upon 
tliis  "  A  Supplication  to  the  Council,"  was 
delivered  in  by  that  gentleman,  in  which  he 
complained  of  being  judged  and  condemned 
without  being  heard,  made  some  objections  to 


Mr.  Hooker's  doctrine,  and  prayed  to  be  re- 
stored  to  his    ministry.     Upon  his    failure  of 
success  in  this  petition,  his  "  Supplication"  was 
privately  printed  and  dispersed  among  the  pub- 
lic ;   which  led   Mr.  Hooker  to  publish  an  an- 
swer to  it,  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop,  which 
was  highly  commended  by  ^lie  advocates  for  the 
established  form  of  church  government,  and  as 
strongly  condemned   by  those    who   were   in- 
clined to   Puritanism.     As  many  members   of 
the  Temple  were  of  the  latter  description,  and 
warmly  attached  to  Mr.  Travers,  Mr.  Hooker 
found   his    situation    rendered    unpleasant   by 
marks   of  opposition  and  neglect  which  were 
occasionally  shewn  him.     He,   therefore,  was 
desirous  of  exchanging  liis   preferment,  for  a 
more   retired   and  tranquil    scene  ;    and    more 
particularly   so,   as    he   had   begun  his  famous 
work  "  Of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity," 
which  he  found  himself  incapable  of  proceed- 
ing with  to  his  satisfaction,  as  he  was  circum- 
stanced at  the  Temple.      Upon  making  known 
his  wishes  to  archbishop  Whitgift,  and  apprising 
him   of  the  undertaking  on  which  he  was  em- 
ployed, Mr.  Hooker  was  presented,  in  1591,  to 
the  rectory  of  Boscomb,  in  Wlltsliire  -,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  a  prebend,  and 
subdean,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Sarum.     At 
Boscomb  he   finished    four  books  of  his  cele- 
brated   work,    which    were   entered    into    the 
Register-book  at  Stationer's-hall  in   1592,  but 
not  printed   till   the  year    11594.     In   1595   ^"^ 
quitted  Boscomb,  and  was  presented  by  queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  rectory  of  Bishop's-Bourne,  in 
Kent,  where  he  reside3  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life,   discharging   the  duties  of  his  func- 
tion in  the  most  regular  and  exemplary  manner. 
In  this  place  he  composed  the  fifth  book  of  his 
work,  which  was  published  by  itself  in  the  year 
1597  ;   and    he  also  finished   there   the    sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  books,  which  he  did  not 
live    to  publish.     It  has  been  much   disputed 
whether  the   three  books  last  mentioned   have 
been  given  to  the  public  from  genuine  and  un- 
corrupted  manuscripts.     The  principal  ground 
of  those  disputes,  is  their  contnining  some  as- 
sertions concerning  the  origin  of  government, 
and  the  true  nature  of  the  legislative  and  regal 
power,   favourable  to  the  interests  of  freedom, 
which  the  advocates  for  high  notions  of  kingly 
power  maintain  never  could  have  dropped  from 
Mr.  Hooker's  pem*    Hence  they  have  been  led 
to  employ  much  pains  in  endeavouring  to  prove, 
that    the   copies    from  which  the  printed  books 
were  taken  had  been  altered  and  corrupted  by 
the    Puritans.      On    the    other   hand,    bishop 
Gauden,  Mr.   Richard  Baxter,  Mr.  Neal,  and 
others  maintain,  tl\at  tliose  three  books  in  their 
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present  state  are  genuine,  and  not  interpolated. 
Those  readers  who  have  any  curiosity  to  see 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
may  find  ihcni  detailed  or  referred  to  in  the  first 
two  of  our  subjoined  authorities.  In  the  year 
1600  Mr.  Hooker,  in  consequence  of  a  cold 
which  he  caught  on  a  passage  by  water  be- 
tween London  and  Gravesend,  was  affected  by 
a  long  and  severe  illness,  which  in  the  end 
proved  fatal  to  him.  He  continued,  however, 
his  studies  to  the  last.  He  strove  particularly 
to  finish  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity  ;"  and  said 
often  to  a  friend  who  visited  him  daily,  that 
"  he  did  not  beg  a  long  life  of  God  for  any 
other  reason,  but  to  live  to  finisli  the  three 
remaining  books  of  Polity;  and  then.  Lord,  let 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace ;"  which  was  his 
usual  expression.  A  very  few  days  before  his 
death,  his  house  was  robbed ;  and  when  the  cir- 
cumstance was  mentioned  to  him,  he  asked, 
"  Are  my  books  and  written  papers  safe  ?" 
Being  answered  that  they  were,  his  reply  was, 
"  Then  it  matters  not ;  for  no  other  loss  can 
trouble  me."  He  died  in  November,  1600, 
when  he  was  only  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of 
his  age. 

Mr.  Hooker  was  in  Iiis  person  of  a  low 
stature,  and  stooping ;  and  he  was  also  in  some 
degree  short  and  dim  sighted.  He  was  a  man 
of  very  extensive  learning,  and  of  great  piety, 
meekness,  moderation,  and  humility.  He 
was  modest  and  bashful  in  the  extreme,  and, 
as  we  arc  told,  never  willingly  looked  any 
man  in  the  face.  He  was  never  addicted  to 
anger  or  passion,  and  remarkably  temperate 
and  guarded  in  his  expressions.  Mr.  Hooker's 
treatise  on  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity"  procured  the 
author  a  very  great  and  extensive  reputation, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  W  hen  the  first  four 
books  of  this  work  were  published,  we  arc  in- 
formed tliat  cardinal  Alan,  or  Allen,  and  the 
learned  Dr.  Staplcton,  then  both  in  Italy, 
having  heard  of  their  fame,  sent  to  England 
for  them  ;  and  having  perused  them,  said  to 
the  then  pope  Clement  VIII.  tliat  "  though 
he  had  latejy  said,  he  never  met  an  English 
book  whose  writer  deser\'ed  the  name  of 
author ;  yet  there  now  appeared  a  wonder 
to  them,  and  it  vyould  be  .so  to  his  holiness, 
if  it  were  in  Latin.  For  a  poor  obscure 
English  priest  had  written  four  such  books 
of  laws,  and  church  polity,  and  in  a  style 
that  expressed  so  grave  and  such  humble  ma- 
jesty, with  clear  demonstration  of  reason,  tliat 
in  all  their  readings  they  had  not  met  with 
any  thing  tliat  exceeded  him."  This  coni- 
mcndatiou  creating  in  his  holiness  an  earnest 


de«ire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  contents  01  the 
work.  Dr.  Stapleton  read  to  him  the  first  book 
in  Latin  ;  upon  which  the  pope  said,  "There  is 
no  learning  that  this  man  hath  not  searched 
into  ;  nothing  too  hard  for  his  understanding : 
this  man  indeed  deserves  the  name  of  an  au- 
thor 5  his  books  will  get  reverence  by  age  ;  for 
tliere  is  in  them  such  seeds  of  eternity,  that  if 
the  rest  be  like  this,  they  shall  last  till  the  last 
fire  shall  consume  all  learning."  When  king 
James  I.  came  out  of  Scotland,  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne  ot  England,  he  enquired  of  arch- 
bishop Whitgift  for  his  friend  Mr.  Hooker; 
and  being  answered  that  he  died  before  queen 
Elizabeth,  who  received  the  news  of  his  death 
with  great  regret,  he  replied,  "  And  I  receive  it 
with  no  less,  as  I  shall  want  the  desired  hap- 
piness of  seeing  and  discoursing  with  that  man, 
from  whose  books  of  church  polity  I  have  re- 
ceived such  satisfaction.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  have 
received  more  satisfaction  in  reading  a  leaf  or 
paragraph  in  Mr.  Hooker,  thougli  it  were  but 
about  the  fashion  of  churches,  or  church  mu- 
sic, or  the  like,  but  especially  of  the  sacra- 
ments, than  I  have  had  in  the  reading  parti- 
cular large  treatises  but  of  one  of  those  subjects 
by  others,  though  very  learned  men,  &c. ;  and 
though  many  others  write  well,  yet  in  the  next 
age  they  will  be  forgotten  ;  but  doubtless  there 
is  in  every  page  of  Mr.  Hooker's  book  the 
picture  of  a  divine  soul,  such  pictures  of  truth 
and  reason,  and  drawn  in  so  sacred  colours, 
that  they  shall  never  fade,  but  give  an  immor- 
tal memory  to  the  author."  It  can  excite  no 
surprise  that  such  high  eulogiums  were  bcitow- 
ed  on  Mr.  Hooker's  work  by  the  supreme 
heads  of  the  Papal  and  English  churches  ;  for 
it  contains  the  most  profound  and  ablest  de- 
fence of  ecclesiastical  establishments  that  lias 
ever  appeared.  It  displays  so  great  an  extent 
of  learning,  so  much  sagacity,  attended  with  so 
much  candour,  moderation,  and  piety,  that 
even  those  who  except  against  all  his  funda- 
mental propositions,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
spiritual  constitution  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  advancing  human  claims  subversive  of  the 
sole  authority  of  Christ  in  his  own  kingdom, 
yet  cannot  help  entertaining  a  high  respect  for 
the  worthy  author.  Besides  his  eight  books  of 
"  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  and  his  answer  to 
Travers's  "Supplication,"  there  are  some  "  Ser- 
mons" of  Mr.  Hooker's  still  extant,  which  have 
been  reprinted  in  the  collections  of  the  author's 
works  in  folio  and  octavo.  Biog-  Britati. 
Zoitrh's  edllhri  cf  U  altttii  Lives,  Brit.  Biog. 
Neii/e's  Ilist.  Piiril.  vol.  1.  ch.  vii.  viii. — M. 
HOOPER,  George,  a  learned  English  pre- 
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lite  who  flourished  in  tlic  seventeenth  and  tlie 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born 
at  Grimlcy,  in  Worcestershire,  in  ths  year  1640. 
He  was  educated  in  classical  learning  at  West- 
minster school,  whence  he  was  elected  a  stu- 
dent of  Christ- church  college,  Oxford,  in  the 
year  1656.     In    1660,   he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  B.A.   and  to  that  of  M.A.  in  1664. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  college  by  his  pro- 
ficiency in  philosophy,  the  matb.cmatics,  Greek 
and   Roman  antiquities,  and  the  Oriental   lan- 
guages, particularly   the   Arabic,    of  which  he 
made    considerable    use   in    explaining   several 
obscure   passages    of  the  Old    I'estament.     In 
1672,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Dr.  Morley, 
bishop   of   Winchester,    who    soon    afterwards 
presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Havant,  which 
he  exchanged  for  that  of  Woodhey,  in  Hamp- 
shire.   In  the  following  year  he  took  the  degree 
of  B.D.     He    had  now' acquired    10    respect- 
able   a  cliaracter   for   learning,    prudence,  and 
engaging    manners,    that    archbishop  Sheldon 
prevailed   upon   Dr.   Morley  to  permit  him  to 
remove    to    Lambeth,   to   become    chaplain    to 
that  prelate,  who  in   1675  collated  him  to  the 
rectory  of  that  place,  and  not  long  afterwards 
to  the  prccentorship  of  Exeter.  In  1677,  he  pro- 
ceeded D.D.  ■,   and  in  the  same  year  was  sent 
into  Holland,  to  attend  the  princess  of  Orange 
as  her  almoner.     In  this  situation,  he  regulated 
the  performance  of  divine  service  in  her  royal 
highness's  chapel  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
church  of  England,  in  so  prudent  and  decent 
a  manner  as  to  avoid  giving  any  oiTence,  and 
<iischarged  the  duties  of  his  appointment  with 
great  satisfaction  to  the  princess,  until  the  year 
1689,  excepting  while  he  paid  a  short  visit   to 
his  native  country  on  account  of  his  intended 
marriage.     After  having    finally    quilted   Hol- 
land, he  declined  the  offer  which  was  made  to 
him  of  the  chair  of  divinity  professor,  at  Ox- 
ford, in   1680;   and  about  the  same  time  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  king  Charles  II.     From 
this    date    till  after  the    Revolution    we   learn 
nothing   concernhig    him,    excepting    that     he 
sustained    a   share   in  the  controversies  of   the 
times  against  the  Catholics,  and  was  selected  by 
king  James  II.  to  attend  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
in  the  Tower,  on  the    evening  before,  and  the 
morning  of  his    execution.     In  the  year  169 1, 
during  the  absence  of  king  William  in  Holland, 
<jueen   Mary,    without    any   direct  or  indirect 
application   on  his  part,  promoted  Dr.  Hooper 
to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury,  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  him  permission    to   hold   both   the 
livings  which  he  possessed.     On  this  occasion, 
however,   he  thought  it  his  duty  to  resign  his 


rectory  of  Woodhey.  In  tlie  year  1693,  tlie 
prince  and  princess  of  Denm.irk  were  very 
desirous  of  having  him  appointed  preceptor  to 
the  duke  of  Gloucester ;  but  the  king  thought 
proper  to  nominate  bishop  Burnet  to  that 
office.  In  i7or,  he  was  chosen  prolocutor  to 
the  lower  house  of  Convocation,  and  was 
also  offered  the  primacy  of  Ireland  by  the  earl 
of  Rochester,  then  lord-lieutenant. 

In  1702,  by  the  queen's  express  commands, 
though  contrary  to  his  own  inclination.  Dr. 
Hooper  was  made  bishop  of  St.  Asaph ;  in 
which  see  he  continued  about  half  a  year,  and 
generously  refused  the  usual  mortuaries  paid  by 
the  Welsh  clergy  to  their  new  bishops,  saying, 
that  they  should  never  p.iy  so  dear  for  the 
sight  of  him.  During  the  following  year,  he 
received  the  queen's  order  to  remove  to  the  see 
of  Bath  and  Wells ;  which  translation  he 
earnestly  endeavoured  to  decline,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  expence  which  would  attend 
it,  and  out  of  his  regard  to  Dr.  Kenn,  the  de- 
prived bishop  of  that  see,  for  whose  restoration 
to  it  he  zealously  entreated.  As,  Iiowever, 
that  prelate's  scruples  would  not  permit  him  to 
take  the  necessary  oaths,  and  he  himself  strong- 
ly importuned  Dr.  Hooper  to  accept  of  that 
bishopric,  he  complied  with  the  queen's  com- 
mands. By  his  steady,  wise,  and  courteous 
conduct  in  his  new  situation,  he  gained  the 
entire  affections  of  the  gentry  and  clergy  of  his 
diocese  ;  and  in  return,  no  offers  could  induce 
him  to  think  of  a  translation  from  them.  For 
he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  accept  of  the 
bishopric  of  London,  on  the  death  of  bishop 
Compton,  nor  of  tlie  archbishopric  of  York,  on 
the  death  of  archbishop  Sharp.  One  of  his 
eulogists  says,  that  "  he  looked  upon  himself  as 
married  to  his  diocese  ;  and  notwithstanding  his 
extended  acquaintance  and  numerous  friendships 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  confined  his 
preferments  to  his  own  children,  the  residing 
Presbyters  of  his  proper  diocese.  Nepotism  had 
no  share  in  his  favours,  and  relations  were  kept 
at  a  distance.  The  laborious  clergyman  would 
find  himself  surprised  into  a  preferment,  whilst 
he  was  sweating  at  his  duty.  The  modest  and 
humble  man  would  be  dignified  in  his  obscurity 
without  the  fatigue  of  attendance,  or  the  for- 
mality of  a  petition.  The  care  of  his  parish 
was  the  best  recommendation  of  a  pastor  to 
tliis  vigilant  prelate  ;  and  the  continuance  in  Iiis 
duty  the  most  obliging  requital  that  could  be 
made  him.  Every  one  of  his  clergy  had  the 
favour  of  a  son,  the  access  of  an  equal,  and  the 
reception  of  a  friend."  After  presiding  over  his 
see  twenty-four  years  and  six  months,  bishop 
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IIaop:rdicdatBarklcy,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1727, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  learned  and  laboiious  "  Discourse 
concerning  Lent,  in  two  Parts  :  the  first  an  his- 
torical Account  of  its  Observation  j  the  second, 
an  Essay  concerning  its  Original,"  &c.  1694, 
intended  to  shew  that  moot  of  our  Christian 
ordinances,  and  the  observance  of  Lent,  are 
derived  from  the  Jews ;  "  A  Calculation  of 
tlie  Credibility  of  human  Testimony,"  pub- 
lished in  the  '•  Philosophical  Transactions,"  for 
October,  1 799  ;  "  De  Valentiniarum  Ha:resi 
Conjectura;,  cjuibus  illius  Origo  ex  -^gyptiaca 
Theologia  dedueitur,"  171 1,  quarto;  an  in- 
genious and  learned  "  Enquiry  into  the  State  of 
ancient  Measures,  the  Attic,  the  Roman,  and 
especially  the  Jewish  ;  with  an  Appendix  con- 
cerning our  old  English  Money,  and  Measures 
of  Content,"  1721,  octavo  1  "  De  Patriarchas 
Jacobi  Benedictione,  Gen.  XLIX.  Conjecture," 
published  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Hart- 
hall,  Oxford,  with  a  preface  and  notes  col- 
lected out  of  the  Arabic  MSS-  in  the  Bodleian 
library ;  and  numerous  controversial  tracts, 
"  Sermons,"  &c.  of  which  the  titles  are  insert- 
ed in  the  Gen.  Diet.  The  above  were  collected 
together,  and  printed  at  Oxford  in  1757,  in  a 
folio  volume. —  M. 

HOOPER,  John,  a  learned  and  pious  Eng- 
lish prelate,  and  martyr  in  the  Protestant  cause, 
was  born  in  Somersetshire,  about  the  year 
1495.  He  received  his  academical  education 
at  the  university  of  Oxford,  where,  most  pro- 
bably, he  was  entered  of  Merton  college,  and 
took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  the  year  1518.  The 
learned  antiquary  John  Stow  informs  us,  that 
afterwards  he  entered  into  a  fraternity  of  Cister- 
cians, commonly  called  white  friars,  with  whom 
he  continued  several  years.  Becoming,  how- 
ever, weary  of  the  order,  he  returned  to  Ox- 
ford, where  he  studied  the  sacred  Scriptures 
with  great  zeal  and  diligence,  as  veil  as  tlic 
writings  of  the  Reformers  which  were  privately 
introduced  from  Germany,  and  after  the  ma- 
turest  deliberation  became  a  convert  to  tlie 
principles  of  Protestantism.  His  change  of 
sentiment,  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
concealed,  excited  against  him  the  indignation 
of  some  of  the  principal  members  of  the  uni- 
versity, who,  when  the  statute  of  the  Six  Arti- 
cles was  ordered  to  be  enforced,  took  such 
steps  as  rendered  it  prudent  for  him  to  with- 
draw from  Oxford.  For  some  time  after  this 
he  lived  with  sir  Thomas  Arundel,  as  his  chap- 
lain and  steward  ;  but  being  discovered  to  be  a 
Protestant,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  that  asylunr 
:^nA  retire  to  France.     Not  finding  himself  sa- 
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t'lsfieJ,  however,  with  the  conduct  of  tlie  Re- 
formers in  that  country,  he  soon  afterwards 
returned  to  ii,ngland,  aiul  lived  with  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Saintlow.  But  his  enemies 
soon  discovered  the  place  of  his  retreat,  and 
were  taking  measures  for  apprehending  him, 
when  he  escaped  in  a  seaman's  dress,  and  under 
tiie  assumed  character  of  master  of  a  small 
vessel  bound  to  Ireland ;  from  which  coun- 
try he  proceeded  through  France  to  .Switzer- 
land. Here  he  met  witli  the  most  friendly  re- 
ception from  the  principal  divines  among  the 
reformers,  both  at  Basil  and  Zuricli,  and  con- 
tracted a  strict  intimacy  witli  Bullinger,  the 
successor  of  Zuingle.  Here  he  also  applied 
himself  closely  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and 
took  to  himself  a  wife,  who  was  a  native  of 
Burgundy.  While  he  resided  at  Zurich,  3 
great  and  important  question  was  warmly  agi- 
tated among  the  Protestants  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  concerning  the  use  of  things  in- 
different.  It  arose  from  the  cstablisliment  of 
the  Interim,  which  was  a  system  of  theology 
conformable  in  almost  every  article  to  the 
tenets  of  the  Romish  church,  though  expressed, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  softest  words,  or  in 
scriptural  phrases,  or  in  terms  of  studied  ambi- 
guity. Every  doctrine  peculiar  to  Popery  was 
retained  in  it ;  and  all  the  rites,  which  the  Pro- 
testants condemned  as  the  inventions  of  men 
introduced  into  the  worship  of  God,  were  en- 
joined by  it.  This  system  was  equally  disap- 
proved of  by  Papists  and  Protestants  ;  but  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  was  determined  to  enforce 
it,  and,  either  by  persuasion  or  terror,  induced 
numbers  of  both  communions  to  comply  with 
it.  Tlie  Protestants  who  complied  were  chiefly 
Lutlicrans,  with  Mclancthon  at  their  head,  who 
in  excuse  for  their  conduct  declared,  that 
though  the  w  hole  of  that  system  could  not  by 
any  means  be  adopted  by  the  friends  of  the  Re- 
formation, yet  they  saw  no  reason  why  it  might 
not  be  approved,  and  received  as  an  authorita- 
tive rule,  in  things  that  did  not  relate  to  the 
essential  points  of  religion,  and  that  might  be 
considered  as  accessory  or  indifferent.  By  things 
indifferent,  Melancthon  understood  particularly 
the  rites  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Popish  wor- 
ship, which,  superstitious  as  they  were,  that 
Reformer, yielding  to  the  softness  and  flexibility 
of  his  natural  temper,  treated  with  a  singular 
and  excessive  indulgence  upon  this  occasion. 
But  numbers  of  the  Lutherans,  for  refusing  to 
comply,  were  turned  out  of  their  livings  ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  Reformed  were  for  shaking  off 
all  tlie  relics  of  Popery,  at  the  hazard  of  all 
that  was  dear  to  them  in  the  world.  At 
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Zurich,  particularly,  where  Hooper  was,  they 
were  zealous  against  any  compliance  with  the 
Interim,  or  the  use  of  the  old  rites  prescribed  by 
it.  With  their  sentiments  Hooper  perfectly 
concurred. 

Upon  the    accession    of  king  Edward   VI. 
Hooper  came  over  to  England,  and  settling  in 
London,  applied  liimself  to  preaching  and  ex- 
plaining the  Scriptures  to  the  people.     He  was 
in  the  pulpit  almost  every  day  in  the  week,  and 
his    sermons    were    so    popular,    that   all   the 
churclies  were  crowded  in  which  it  was  known 
that  he  would  preach.     His  fame  soon  reached 
the  court,  where  Dr.  Poynet  and  he  were  ap- 
pointed to  preach  all  the  Lent  sermons.     He 
was  also  sent  to  preach  throughout  the  counties 
of  Kent  and  Essex,  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
people  to   the    Reformation.     When  in    1549 
measures  were  pursued  for  depriving  Bonner 
of  his  bishopric,  Hooper  was  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal accusers  before  the  commissioners ;  which 
conduct  was  cruelly  revenged  by  that  prelate  in 
the  reign  of  Mary.     In  the  year  1550  he  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Gloucester;  but  he  declined 
that  dignity,  on  account  of  objections  which  he 
had,  both  to  the  form  of  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
and  to  the  prescribed  canonical  habits,  which 
he    considered    in     the    light   of    symbolising 
Popish  garments,  and  therefore  unlawful.     He 
was  not    permitted,   however,    to   decline  the 
bishopric  ;  and  the  king,  after  examining  the 
oath,  struck  out  the  exceptionable  part  of  it 
with  his  own  pen.     He  and  his  council,  like- 
wise, were  inclined  to  dispense  with  the  habits, 
and    Cranmcr    seemed    disposed    to    yield    to 
Hooper's   reasons   agahist    them  :  but   Ridley, 
and   the  rest  of  the   bishops   who  had  worn 
the  habits,  were  of  another  mind,  saying,  that 
"  the  thing  was  indifferent,  and  therefore  the 
law   ought  to  be  obeyed."     Hooper,  not  will- 
ing to  rely  entirely  on  his  own  judgment,  wrote 
to  Bucer  at  Cambridge,  and  to  Peter  Martyr  at 
CJxtord,  who  gave   their  opinions   against  the 
habits,  as  inventions  of  Antichrist,  and  wished 
that  the  use  of  them  were  abolished  ;  but  they 
were  ajso  of  opinion,  since  the  bishops  were  so 
pertinacious   in  contending    for  them,  that  he 
might  acquiesce  in  their  use  for  a  time,  till  they 
were  taken  away  by  hw  ;  and  the  rather,  be- 
cause the  Reformation  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
it  would  give  occasion  of  triumph  to  the  com- 
mon enemy  to  see  the  Reformers  at  variance 
amt'tig  ihemf ''Ives.   The  divines  of  Switzerland 
and  CJeneva  were  of  the  same  opinion,  bjing 
unv.illing  that  a  clergyman  of  so  much  learning 
and  piety,  and  so  zealous  for  the  Reformation, 
as  Hooper  was,  should  be  silenced  ;  they  there- 


fore advised  him  to  comply  for  the  present, 
that  he  might  be  the  more  capable,  by  his  au- 
thority and  influence  in  the  church,  to  get  them 
laid  aside.  But  these  reasons  not  satisfying 
Hooper's  conscience,  he  continued  to  refuse 
for  above  nine  months.  The  governing  prelates 
provoked  at  his  steadfastness,  in  order  to  force 
him  to  a  compliance,  had  him  served  with  an 
order  of  council,  by  which  he  was  in  the  first 
place  silenced,  and  then  confined  to  his  house. 
As  he  well  might,  he  thought  this  usage  very 
severe.  "  To  miss  his  promotion  was  no  disap- 
pointment -,  but  to  be  persecuted  about  clothes, 
by  men  of  the  same  faith  with  himself,  and  to* 
lose  his  liberty  because  he  would  not  be  a  bi- 
shop, and  in  the  fashion,  this,"  says  Collier, 
"  was  possibly  more  than  he  well  understood." 
After  some  time  Hooper  was  committed  to  the 
custody  of  Cranmer,  who,  not  being  able  to 
persuade  him  to  conformity,  complained  to  the 
council,  by  whose  order  he  was  committed  to 
the  Fleet,  where  he  continued  some  months,  to 
the  lasting  reproach  of  the  Reformers. 

At  length.  Hooper  laid  his  case  before  the 
carl  of  Warwick,  who,  by  the  king's  command, 
wrote  to  the  archbishop  to  dispense  with  the 
habits  at  his  consecration.     Cranmer  however 
alleged  the  danger  of  a /?-,«;;«/«>?  ;  upon  which 
a  letter  was  sent  from  the  king  and  council  to 
the  archbishop,  and  other  bishops  who  were  to 
be   concerned  in  the  consecration,  warranting 
them  to  dispense  with  the  garments,  and  dis- 
charging them  of  all  manner  of  dangers,  penal- 
ties, and  forfeitures,  which  they  might  incur. 
Yet  such   was  the  reluctance  of  Cranmer  and 
Ridley,  that  they  delayed  proceeding,  till,  says 
bishop   Burnet,  the   matter  was  in  some   sort 
compromised  :  Hooper  consenting  to  be  robed 
in   his    habits   at   his    consecration,    when    he 
preached  before  the  king,  or  in  his  cailiedral,  or 
in  any  public  place,  but  to  be  dispensed  witli  at 
other   times.     After   his  consecration  he   was 
apointed  to  preach  before  the  king ;  when  he 
made  his  appearance  in  the  episcopal  canonicals 
of  the  time,  and  then  hastened  to  his  diocese. 
Here  his  conduct  was  truly  primitive  and  praise- 
worthy, and  acquired  him  universal  respect  and 
atll-ction.     He  preached,   sometimes    twice  or 
thrice  a-day,   to   crowds  of  people  wlio  were 
attracted  by  liis  instructive  and   edifying  dis- 
courses.    He  was  impartial  and  zealous  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  every  brandi  of  his  epis- 
copal function,  even  beyond  his  strength,  and 
was  himself  an  admirable   pattern  of  ^^hat  he 
taught    to    others.     For   his  hospit.iiity,  gene- 
rosity, and  liberality  to  the  poor,  he  was  emi- 
nently confpicuous.     In  the  year   1552,  upon 
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the  ili'pnvation  of  Heath,  bishop  of  Worcester, 
he  was  presented  to  that  see,  with  liberty  to 
keep  it  in  cotiiDiciidam  with  Gloucester.  This 
jiew  diocese,  while  it  enlarged  his  sphere  of 
action,  also  greatly  increased  his  means  of 
usefulness;  and  they  were  improved  and  ex- 
ercised by  hini  with  the  utmost  diligence  and 
fidelity. 

Scarcely  was  queen  Mary  seated  on  the  throne 
in  «553,  when  a  state  messenger  was  sent  to 
bring  up  bishop  Hooper  to  London,  to  answer 
complaints,  exhibited  against  him  by  Heath, 
tlie  deprived  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  Bonner, 
■who  pretended  tliat  he  had  faKely  accused  him 
in  the  late  reign.  Upon  his  anival  in  London 
he  was  carried  before  the  council,  by  whose 
order  he  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  Fleet, 
pretendcdly  on  account  of  certain  suras  of  mo- 
ney which  it  was  said  he  owed  the  queen,  and 
not  on  a  religious  ground.  No  other  charge, 
however,  was  afterwards  attempted  to  be 
brouglit  against  him,  but  that  of  heresy.  In 
t!ie  Fleet  he  was  confined  about  eighteen 
months,  where  he  was  harassed  by  the  grossest 
impositions,  and  cruel  usage  from  tlie  warden 
and  his  wife,  the  creatures  of  the  bishop  of 
Winchester.  Duri«ig  this  period  he  was  re- 
peatedly carried  for  examination  before  the 
council,  when  he  was  accused  of  heresy,  and 
•with  much  threatening  and  reviling  urged  to  a 
recantation.  The  last  time  that  he  was  called 
before  them,  finding  him  resolute  in  adhering 
to  his  principles,  they  condemned  him  to  be 
degraded,  and  ordered  him  to  be  delivered  up 
to  tlie  secular  power.  He  ivas  now  removed  to 
Newgate,  where  he  was  frequently  visited  by 
Bonner  and  his  chaplains,  who  made  use  of  all 
their  arts  of  persuasion,  and  offered  him  riches 
and  honours  if  he  would  recant,  knowing  the 
great  elTect  which  his  example  would  produce 
oji  the  public.  But  finding  all  tncir  efforts 
fruitless,  in  order  to  injure  as  far  as  lay  in  their 
power  the  cause  for  wliich  he  was  a  sufferer, 
they  spread  a  report  tjiat  he  had  recinted. 
"VV  htii  our  prelate  heard  of  this  report,  afflicted 
at  their  treachery,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friends, 
to  assure  them  and  the  public  that  he  was  more 
than  ever  confirmed  in  the  Brotestant  faith. 
Cardiner  and  Bonner  were  so  exasperated  at 
the  detection  of  their  dishonest  artifice,  that  the 
latter  was  sent  immediately  to  Newgate,  where 
he  dcgradetl  Hooper,  not  as  a  bishop,  for  they 
would  not  acknowledge  him  as  such,  but  as  a 
priest.  On  the  day  after  this  scene  was  trans- 
acted, he  was  sent  under  the  guard  of  a  troop 
of  horse  towarcls  filoucester,  where  it  was  de- 
termined that  he  should  be  burnt  in  tlic  nnidst 


of  his  aFectionate  and  sorrowful  flock.  On 
the  9th  of  February,  1555,  he  was  led  to  thif 
Stake,  not  being  suffered  to  speak  to  the  weeping 
crowd,  and  was  there  used  in  a  barbarous  man- 
ner, as  the  fire  was  made  of  green  wood  ■■,  in 
consequence  of  which  his  lower  limbs  were 
slowly  consumed,  while  his  vitals  were  unaf- 
fected, and  he  underwent  the  most  dreadful 
torments  for  above  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
He  bore  tliem,  however,  with  admirable  patience 
and  fortitude,  and  the  last  words  which  he  was 
able  to  utter  were,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit."  At  the  time  of  his  martyrdom,  our 
prelate,  whose  character  may  be  sulficiently 
known  from  the  particulars  above  related,  was 
about  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was  the  author 
of  numerous  controversial  treatises,  "Sermons," 
"  Homilies,"  "Expositions,"  "Lectures,"  "Con- 
fessions," "  Letters,"  &c.  the  titles  of  which 
are  enumerated  in  IVood's  Athm.  Oxen.  vol.  I. 
and  several  of  the  smaller  pieces  arc  inserted  in 
Fox's  Acts  atid  Monuments.,  vol.  HI.  book  xi. 
Burnet's  Hist.  Reform,  vol.  HI.  books  iv.  and 
V.  Neal's  Hist.  Purii.  vol.  I.  chaps,  ii.  and 
iii.—M. 

HOORNBEECK,  John,   a  learned  Dutch 
Protestant  divine   and   theological  professor  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Haerleni, 
in  the  year  1617.     After  being  initiated  in  the 
rudiments  of  learning  at  his  native  place,  when 
he  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  he  was 
sent  to  the   university  of   Leyden,    where  he 
made  a  considerable  progress  in  the  sciences, 
under  able  professors.    Having  resided  two  years 
in  that  city,  in  1635  he  went  to  study  at  Utreciit, 
but  in  the  following  year  returned  to   Leyden. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  ministry  in  1639,  -""^ 
went  to  Cologne,  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his 
function  in  secret.     Here  he  conducted  himself 
with  great  piety  and  prudence,  without  being  dis- 
couraged by  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed 
in  a  city,  where  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  7.cal- 
ous  Papists.  In  1643  he  returned  to  Holland,  and 
was  admitted  to  tlie  degree  of  doctor  of  divi- 
nity.    He  had  now  acquired  such  a  reputation 
for  learning  and  talents,  that  in  the  year  1644 
lie  was  invited  to  accept  of  different  respectable 
situations,  cither  in  th.'  ciiaracter  of  minister, 
or  divinity-professor,  and   made  his  option  of 
the  theological  chair  at   L^trecht.     In  1645,  he 
was   also  chosen    minister  in   ordinary  of   the 
church  of  that  city.     Of  the  arduous  duties  of 
both  those  employments  he  acquitted  himself, 
for  almost  ten  years,  with  the  greatest  diligence 
and   fidelity,  and  in  a  manner  which  secured 
him  universal  respect  and  esteem.     Lest,  how- 
evcrj  he  should  sink  under  his  labours,  the  nia- 
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gistrates  of  Utrecht  exempted  him  from  one 
half  of  his  pastoral  functions,  though  they  suf- 
fered him  to  enjoy  all  the  honours  and  preroga- 
tives of  them,  and  continued  to  him  his  entire 
salary.  In  the  year  1654  he  accepted  of  an 
invitation  to  remove  to  Leyden,  where  he  filled 
similar  posts  with  those  which  he  had  occupied 
at  Utrecht,  and  continued  a  shining  ornament 
to  the  celebrated  university  in  that  city  until  his 
deatli  in  1666.  Though  at  that  time  he  was 
only  about  forty-nine  years  of  age,  yet,  consi- 
dering the  labours  which  he  had  undergone, 
there  is  greater  reason  for  being  surprised  that 
he  lived  so  long  than  that  he  died  so  soon. 
His  application  was  intense,  and  his  learning 
very  extensive.  He  understood  many  languages, 
both  ancient  and  modern  ;  as  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Rabbinical,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Dutch, 
German,  English,  French,  and  Italian^  and  the 
rudiments  of  the  Arabic  and  Spanish.  In  his 
religious  principles  he  was  strictly  orthodox  5 
and  he  was  no  less  commendable  for  his  in- 
tegrity, than  for  his  abilities  and  erudition.  He 
could  rank  among  his  friends  the  most  excellent 
divines  of  his  time.  Bayle  seems  to  hold  him 
out  as  a  complete  model  of  a  good  pastor  and 
professor  of  divinity.  He  was  the  author  of 
'*  Institutiones  Theologicsc ;"  "  Irenicum  de 
Studio  Pacis  &  Concordix,"  quarto  ;  "  De  Con- 
sociatione  Evangelica  inter  Reformatos  &  Evan- 
gelicos,"  quarto ;  "  Socinianismi  Confutati, 
Tomi  tres,"  quarto  ;  "  Pro  Convincendis  & 
Convertendis  Judteis  Lib.  VIII,"  quarto  ;  "  De 
Conversione  Gentilium  Lib.  II,"  quarto  ;  "  Ex- 
amcn  Bullae  Urbani  VIII.  de  Jesuitisois,  Ima- 
ginibus,  &  Festis,"  quarto  ;  "  Examen  Bullae 
Innocentii  X.  de  Pace  Gcrmanias,"  quarto ; 
"  Epistola  ad  Duraeum  de  Independentismo," 
octavo  -,  "  Commentarius  de  Paradoxis  VVeige- 
lianie,"  i2mo  ;  "  Apologia  pro  Ecclcsia  Christi- 
ana Hodierna,  contra  Libellum,  •  ad  Legem  & 
Testimonium',"  octavo;  "  De  Observando  a 
Christianis  Praecepto  Decalogi  Qu^arto,"  i2mo  ; 
"  De  Episcopatu,"  octavo  ;  "  Theologiae  Prac- 
ticss,  7  oml  duo,"  quarto  -,  "  Summa  Contro- 
versaruni,  &c."  octavo ;  "  Miscella  Vetera  & 
iN'ovaj"  various"  Orations"  on  public  occasions, 
ss  well  as  funeral  ones,  in  Latin  ;  and  several 
treatises  written  in  the  Dutch  language.  Bayle. 
— M. 

HOPKINS,  EzEKiEL,  a  worthy  prelate  of 
the  church  of  Ireland  in  tlie  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, whose  fortune  was  somewhat  singular, 
was  the  son  of  an  obscure  English  clergyman 
at  Sandford,  in  Devonshire,  where  he  was  born 
about  the  year  1633.  In  1649,  ^^  became  a 
chorister  of  Magdaka  college,  iu  the  university 


cf  Oxford  ;  and  after  he  had  taken  his  degree 
of  B.A.  in  1653,  was  appointed  usher  of  the 
adjoining  school.  He  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.  in  1656;  soon  after  which  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  of  his  college,  and 
would  have  been  elected  fellow  had  his  county 
qualified  him.  In  these  situations  he  had  been 
educated  and  lived  under  Presbyterian  and  In- 
dependent discipline.  About  the  time  of  tlie 
restoration,  he  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Wdliam 
Spurstow,  minister  of  Hackney,  near  London, 
and  one  of  the  authors  who  wrote  under  the 
disguised  name  of  Smecrymnuus.  In  this  situ- 
ation the  fluency  and  readiness  of  his  elocution 
soon  rendered  him  a  popular  preacher,  and  his 
fame  was  spread  abroad  in  the  London  churches. 
He  was  chosen  minister  by  the  parishioners 
either  of  Allhallows,  or  of  St.  Edmund,  in 
Lombard-street ;  but  the  bishop  of  Londort 
would  not  admit  him,  on  account  of  his  popu- 
larity with  the  Puritans.  On  the  passing  of  the 
act  of  uniformity  he  conformed  to  the  esta- 
blished church  ;  and  going  afterwards  to  Exeter, 
he  became  minister  of  St.  Mary's  church  in 
that  city,  and  was  much  admired  as  an  elegant 
and  impressive  preacher.  Here  he  acquired 
the  countenance  and  esteem  of  Dr.  Scth  Ward, 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Having  one  day  by 
accident  among  his  hearers,  John,  lord  Roberts, 
afterwards  earl  of  Truro,  that  nobleman  was 
so  well  pleased  with  his  preaching,  his  dis- 
course, and  his  manners,  that  upon  his  going 
lord  lieutenant  to  Ireland  in  1669,  he  took  Mr. 
Hopkins  with  him  as  his  chaplain ;  gave  him 
his  daughter  Araminta  in  marriage  j  and  pro- 
moted him  to  the  deanery  of  Raphoe.  Lfpon 
his  return  to  England,  lord  Roberts  recom- 
mended his  chaplain  so  powerfully  to  his  suc- 
cessor, lord  Berkley,  that  in  1671  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Rapl.oc.  In  1681,  he  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Londonderry,  where  he 
continued  till  the  war  commenced  in  Ireland 
between  the  supporters  of  the  revolution  under 
king  William,  and  the  partisans  of  king  James 
headed  by  the  earl  of  Tyrconncl,  when  he  re- 
tired to  England.  In  1689  the  parishioners  of 
St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  in  London,  elected 
him  thtir  minister;  but  they  were  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  his  labours  in  the  following  year, 
when  he  died,  at  the  ago  of  fifty-seven.  He 
sent  nothing  to  the  press  excepting  some  single 
"  Sermons,"  which  were  reprinted  in  an  octavo 
volume  in  1685.  After  his  death  were  pub- 
lished from  the  MSS.  which  he  left  behind 
him,  "  An  Exposition  on  the  Ten  Command- 
ments," 1691,  quarto;  "  An  Exposition  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  a  catechetical  Explica- 
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ji'on  thereof,  by  Way  of  Question  and  Answer, 
for  the  Instruction  of  Youtli,"  1692,  quarto, 
to  which  were  afterwards  added  to  some  ser- 
mons on  Providence,  and  the  excellent  advan- 
tages of  reading  and  studying  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  a  second  volume  of  "  Sermons," 
1693,  octavo.  These  works  have  been  held 
in  much  esteem,  and  were  printed  in  a  col- 
lective form  in  1710,  folio.  JVoiJ's  Athm. 
Oxon.  isf  Fasti,  vol.  J  I.  NichoL's  Select  Col- 
lection of  Poems,  vol.  II.  p.  183. — M. 

HOPICINS,  William,  a  learned  and  pious 
divine  of  the  church  of  England  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  was  descended  from  humble, 
but  honest  and  industrious  parents,  and  born  at 
Monmouth,  in  the  year  1706.  lie  reseived  his 
education  in  grammar  learning  at  the  free- 
school  of  his  native  town  ;  whence  he  was  .sent 
to  All-Souls  college,  Oxford,  in  the  year  1724. 
He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1728;  and  in 
the  same  year  was  admitted  into  deacon's  orders. 
In  1729,  he  undertook  the  curacy  of  Waldron, 
in  Sussex  ;  and  while  he  retained  this  situation 
was  ordained  priest,  in  1730.  About  Christ- 
mas 173 1,  he  was  appointed  curate  to  the  re- 
verend William  Clarke,  rector  of  Buxted,  with 
the  chapel  of  Cuckfield,  in  Sussex,  and  also 
assistant  to  the  master  of  the  school  at  Cuck- 
field. In  the  year  last  mentioned  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  vicarage  of  Bolney,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
Mr.  Hopkins  published  any  thing  before  the 
year  1753,  when  he  gave  to  the  world  the  first 
edition  of  his  "  Appeal  to  the  common  Sense 
of  all  Christian  People,  more  particularly  the 
Members  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  Re- 
gard to  an  important  Point  of  Faith  and  Prac- 
tice, imposed  upon  their  Consciences,"  octavo. 
Of  this  treatise  a  second  edition  was  called  for 
in  the  following  year  ;  and,  though  published 
anonymously,  it  was  much  read,  and  excited 
considerable  alarm  among  the  believers  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Athanasian  trinity.  Many  fu- 
gitive pieces  were  thrown  out  against  the  "Ap- 
peal," in  short  essays  in  various  publications  of 
tlie  time  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1757  that  it  was 
formally  answered,  by  Dr.  Thomas  M'Donnell; 
in  an  octavo  volume,  entitled,  "  A  sincere 
Christian's  Answer  to  the  Appeal,  t<vc.  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Appellant."  To  this  answer  Mr. 
Hopkins  published  a  candid  and  learned  reply, 
in  1760,  entitled,  "  The  Trinitarian  Contro- 
versy reviewed  :  or,  a  Defence  of  tlie  Appeal, 
&c.  wherein  every  Particular  advanced  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  M'Donui-ll,  in  his  Sincere  Christian's 
Answer,  &c.  is  distinctly  considered  ;  several 
fcther  Subjects  relative  to  tlic  Question  are  dis- 


cussed, &c."  octavo.  After  a  further  interval 
of  some  years,  the  reverend  Mr.  Landon  pub- 
lished "  An  Answer  to  a  Book  entitled  the 
Appeal,  &c."  1764,  octavo.  This  volume  re- 
ceived no  particular  answer  from  the  appellant 
at  the  time  ;  and  was  afterwards  chiefly  animad- 
verted upon  by  him  in  some  papers  published 
in  the  London  Magazine,  during  the  years 
1764-1768,  under  the  signature  T.  I.  which 
were  occasioned  by  the  complimentary  language 
in  which  the  "  Appeal"  was  spoken  of  by  the 
author  of  "  The  Confessional."  This  language 
awakened  the  zeal  of  the  late  pious  and  worthy 
Mr.  William  Jones,  then  rector  of  Pluckley,  in 
Kent,  who,  in  1767,  addressed  "  A  Letter  to 
the  common  People,  in  Answer  to  some  popu- 
lar Arguments  against  the  Trinity,"  being  an 
appendix  to  the  third  edition  of  his  "  Catholic 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  &:c."  Mr.  Jones's 
letter  exhibits  twelve  articles  of  impeachment 
against  the  appellant  ;  to  which  he  replied,  se- 
parately, in  some  additional  notes  to  his  third 
edition  of  the  "  Appeal,"  published  in  1775, 
with  corrections  and  large  additions  ;  where 
also  "  tlic  main  Parts  of  Mr.  Landon's  Answer 
are  fully  obviated." 

By  laying  before  our  readers  a  connected 
view  of  the  publications  to  which  our  author's 
"  Appeal"  gave  rise,  we  have  been  led  to  de- 
viate from  a  chronological  arrangement  of  the 
particulars  of  his  life,  and  must  therefore  go 
back  to  the  year  1756.  In  the  beginning  of 
that  year  he  was  elected  master  of  the  grammar- 
school  of  Cuckfield,  without  any  other  condi- 
tion than  that  of  taking  the  oaths  to  govern- 
ment. In  1763,  he  revised  and  published  "  The 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  its  ordi- 
nary Service,  reduced  nearer  to  the  Standard  of 
Scripture."  This  work  was  originally  executed 
by  a  friend,  and  submitted  to  the  revision  of 
Mr.  Hopkins  ;  but  the  "  Reasons  for  the  pro- 
posed Alterations,"  prefixed  to  it,  were  written 
by  our  author.  He  was  also  t!nr  author  of  "  A 
Dialogue  between  a  common  Unitarian  Christ- 
ian and  an  Atlianasian,"  annexed  to  George 
Williams's  "  Attempt  to  restore  the  supreme 
Worship  of  God,  the  Father  Almighty,"  pub- 
lished in  1765.  This  "  Dialogue"  was  repub- 
lished with  considerable  alterations,  by  an  ano- 
nymous editor,  in  1784;  and  again  in  1787, 
together  with  a  second  "  Dialogue  between 
Eugenius  and  Theophilus,"  written  by  the  editor 
of  the  former  one.  In  the  year  1  766  Mr.  Hop- 
kins undertook  the  curacy  of  Slaugham ;  and 
continued  for  several  years  to  officiate  there  and 
in  his  own  parish-church  of  Bolney,  upon  what 
he  juilgtd  to  be  the  gospel  plan,  wliicli  we  shall. 
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presently  have  occasion  to  mention.  When  the 
proposal  was  made  to  present  a  petition  to  par- 
liament, for  relief  in  tlie  matter  of  subscription 
to  the  liturgy  and  thirty-nine  articles  of  the 
church  of  England,  Mr.  Hopkins  readily  con- 
curred in  that  measure  ;  and,  from  the  honest 
simplicity  of  his  own  heart,  conceived  that  the 
bishops  and  clergy  in  general  would  have  helped 
forwards  tliat  design.  However,  devoid  as  he 
was  of  any  suspicion  of  the  interference  of  the 
higher  order  of  ecclesiastics,  with  any  view  to 
defeat  that  cause,  he  did  not  omit  to  give  his 
own  personal  countenance  and  support  to  the 
endeavours  of  the  petitioners.  He  attended 
thtir  first  meeting  held  in  London,  in  1771  ;  and 
though  his  house  at  Cuckfield  was  forty  miles 
distant  from  the  metropolis,  and  he  was  then 
upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  he  performed 
his  journey  on  foot.  In  the  following  year  Mr. 
Hopkins  published  two  able  treatises  in  defence 
of  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked  ;  enti- 
tled, "  Queries  recommended  to  the  Considera- 
tion of  the  Public,  with  Regard  to  the  thirty- 
nine  Articles  ;"  and  "  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Josiah  Tucker,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  occa- 
sioned by  his  '  Apology  for  the  present  Church 
of  England,  &c.  :'  wherein  every  material  Ar- 
ticle is  examined,  &c.  by  a  petitioning  Clergy- 
man." Besides  these,  Mr.  Hopkins  published 
several  letters  in  the  Lewes  Journal,  in  1771 
and  1772,  in  the  course  of  a  controversy  car- 
rieil  on  in  that  paper,  which  were  subscribed, 
"  A  Sussex  Clergyman,  who  had  signed  the 
clerical  Petition  to  Parliament."  The  last  work 
■which  our  author  sent  to  the  press  was,  "  Ex- 
odus, a  corrected  Translation  :  with  Notes  cri- 
tical and  explanatory,"  1784,  quarto.  In  the 
execution  of  this  work,  he  has  derived  great 
advantages  from  Dr.  Kcnnicott's  Collation,  and 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  ;  and  the  notes,  which 
are  judicious,  though  not  numerous,  serve  to 
make  an  useful  addition  to  the  stock  of  scrip- 
tural criticism. 

Mr.  Hopkins  now  began  to  sink  under  his 
growing  infirmities,  and  his  memory  as  well 
as  his  other  mental  fatuities  were  greatly  im- 
paired for  some  months  before  his  decease. 
His  last  illness,  which  was  not  of  long  conti- 
nuance, he  bore  with  great  fortitude,  patience, 
and  resignation.  He  died  of  a  suppression  of 
urine  in  1786,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  liis  age. 
Mr.  Hopkins's  religious  sentiments,  with  re- 
gard to  the  person  of  Christ,  were  those  which 
are  generally  denominated  Arian,  or  what  some 
style  high  Arianism.  These,  however,  were  as 
irreconcileable  with  the  use  of  the  established 
forms  in  the  church  of  England,  as  those  of 


the  decided  Unitarian.  For,  though  he  ad- 
mitted the  lawfulness  of  praying  to  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  glory  of  God,  the  Father-;  he  could  not 
join  in  the  invocations  to  him  as  being  himself 
God.  He,  therefore,  made  very  considerable 
alterations  in  the  ordinary  service  of  the  church, 
chusing  rather  to  hazard  the  penalties  of  non- 
conformity, tlian  either  to  comply  with  the  use 
of  what  lie  thought  highly  wrong,  or  wholly 
to  secede  from  the  establishment.  With  respect 
to  the  enquiries  made  into  ministerial  conform- 
ity, in  the  customary  articles  transmitted  to  the 
several  churchwardens,  previously  to  the  visi- 
tations, Mr.  Hopkins  desired  them  to  certify 
no  more  than  the  truth.  And  they  being  satis- 
fied with  his  manner  of  olliciating,  made  up 
their  return  to  that  effect.  Mr.  Hopkins  was 
possessed  of  great  knowledge  in  tlic  original 
languages  of  the  Scriptures,  and  studied  with 
much  attention  those  only  records  of  our  faith. 
Nor  was  his  modesty  and  diffidence  less  con- 
spicuous than  was  his  learning.  While  he  was 
in  the  vigour  of  his  life,  he  had  several  young 
gentlemen  in  his  house  ;  but  towards  the  latter 
part  of  it  his  school  decreased.  His  singular 
simplicity  of  manners  was  only  to  be  equalled 
by  the  apparent  purity  of  his  mind ;  these, 
added  to  the  disinterestedness  and  benevolence 
of  his  temper,  never  failed  to  engage  the  re- 
spectful attention  of  every  person  who  knevr 
him.  uMevmrs  prefixed  to  the  "  jippeal,"  ed. 
1787.— M. 

HORACE,  QriNTUs  Horatius  pLAcctJs, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  poets, 
was  born  at  Venusium,  a  town  in  the  confines 
of  Apulia  and  Lucania,  in  the  consulsliip  of 
Aurelius  Cotta  and  Manlius  Torquatus,  B.C.  6^. 
His  father  was  the  son  of  a  freedman,  and  fol- 
lowed the  employment  of  a  tax-gatherer  -,  but 
notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  his  origin, 
his  sentiments  were  liberal  and  elevated.  Re- 
solved to  give  his  son  every  advantage  of  edu- 
cation within  his  reach,  he  took  him  early  to 
Rome,  acted  as  his  moral  guardian,  and  caused 
him  to  be  instructed  in  all  the  branches  of 
knowledge  which  at  that  time  were  taught  to 
youth  of  condition.  Horace  himself  has  grate- 
fully recorded  his  obligations  to  this  wise  and 
affectionate  parent.  At  t!ie  age  of  eighteen  he 
was  sent  to  Athens,  for  that  finishing  of  phi- 
losophy and  Greek  literature  which  was  become 
fashionable  among  the  Romans.  Whilst  he 
was  in  that  city,  M.  Brutus,  passing  through 
it  in  his  wav  to  Macedonia,  took  with  him  se- 
veral of  the  Roman  students,  and  Horace 
among  the  rest.  What  qualities  that  great 
man  discovered  in  him  which  induced  him  to 
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entrust  a  legion  to  his  care,  as  mifitary  tribune, 
we  are  not  informed  ;  but  the  poet  freely  con- 
fesses a  want  of  martial  spirit,  which  may  lead 
us  to  suspect  that  he  had  ingratiated  himself 
principally  by  his  wit  and  companionable  talents. 
The  battle  of  Philippi,  from  which  he  escaped 
by  "  a  swift  flight,"  unincumbered  with  his 
shield,  put  an  end  to  liis  warfare.  As  he  was 
of  the  losing  side,  he  incurred  the  forfeiture  of 
his  property,  but  obtained  his  pardon.  He  was 
now  to  depend  upon  his  literary  talents  as  a  rc- 
sourse  against  indigence.  He  wrote  verses, 
and  so  recommended  himself  to  Virgil  and 
Varius,  that  they  generously  spoke  in  his  favour 
to  Mecrenas.  He  proved  so  agreeable  to  this 
patron  of  letters,  that  he  made  him  his  familiar 
companion  ;  in  which  capacity  he  accompanied 
him  to  Brundusium  in  that  journey  which  he 
has  so  agreeably  described  in  verse.  Mecasnas 
procured  from  Augustus  the  restitution  of  Ho- 
race's estate,  and  made  him  personally  known 
to  that  emperor,  who  became  greatly  attached 
to  him.  It  is  true,  Horace  purchased  or  repaid 
every  favour  by  abundance  of  poetic  adulation  ; 
yet  his  wishes  were  very  moderate  for  a  courtier, 
and  he  declined  the  post  offered  him  by  Au- 
gustus, of  his  private  secretary.  No  man, 
indeed,  ever  lived  among  the  great  with  a  more 
independent  spirit.  Having  no  ambitious  views, 
and  detesting  parade  and  splendour,  he  deter- 
mined to  remain  his  own  master  ;  and  he  ex- 
plicitly acc|uaint3  .Mecsnas,  that  he  was  ready 
to  resign  every  gift  he  had  bestowed  upon  him, 
rather  than  forfeit  his  free-agency.  7'hough 
fully  capable  of  tasting  the  pleasures  of  refined 
society,  he  seems  to  have  been  radically  fond 
of  rural  retirement  •,  nor  has  any  poet  with 
such  feeling  energy  described  liis  longings  after 
a  life  of  tranquil  repose. — 

O  rus,  quan-lo  ego  tc  ospiciam  I  quandoquc  llccbit, 
Nunc  vetcrum  libiis,  nunc  scimno  It  incrtibui  lions, 
DuLcre  soUiciix  jucunda  oblivia  vita:  ! 

At  the  same  time  he  pleasantly  accuses  himself 
of  great  levity  and  mutability  in  his  taste  ;  and 
indeed  his  whole  life  and  :train  of  thinking 
seem  rather  to  have  been  under  the  dominion 
of  temporary  emotions  than  of  fixed  principles. 
On  this  account,  the  pains  taken  by  grave  critics 
to  ascertain  the  system  of  philosophy  adopted 
by  Horace  may  be  regarded  as  superfluous. 
liis  Athenian  education  gave  him  an  accjunint- 
ante  with  all ;  but  he  has  himself  s.iid  th.it  he 
enlisted  under  the  baiuiers  of  no  master.  In 
his  graver  pieces  he  moralises  on  the  lofty  max- 
ims of  the  stoical  school ;  his  lighter  ones  arc 
in  the  epicurean  strain  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 


that  in  practice  he  was  unrestrained  by  any 
other  suggestions  than  those  of  moderation  and 
prudence.  The  incidents  of  his  life  are  few  : 
he  passed  his  time  between  Rome,  his  Tiburtine 
or  iJabine  villa,  and  the  soft  climate  of  Taren- 
tum,  in  which  he  delighted  to  escape  the  cold 
of  winter ;  for  he  was  "  solihus  aptum,"  fond 
of  the  sun.  He  appears  to  have  had  many 
friends  among  persons  of  rank,  whom  he  ad- 
dressed with  easy  familiarity  ;  and  he  was  ready 
to  do  friendly  offices  in  the  way  of  advice  and 
recommendation.  He  acquired  much  fame  by 
his  writings  during  his  life,  with  its  usual  at- 
tendants of  critics  and  detractors.  He  died 
B.C.  6,  in  his  filty-ninth  year,  and  was  interred 
near  the  tomb  of  his  patron  Mecasnas,  whose 
death  a  short  time  preceded  his  own. 

No  ancient  writer  has  been  so  popular  as 
Horace,  whose  great  variety  of  manner  and 
subject  have  rendered  him  the  favourite  of 
readers  of  the  most  different  tastes.  His  "  Odes" 
are  indisputably  the  models  of  that  kind  of 
composition  in  the  Latin  language  •,  for,  wlien 
many  others  were  extant,  Quintili.in  pronounced 
him  "  almost  the  only  one  of  the  lyric  poets 
worthy  of  being  read."  Of  these,  there  are 
the  light  and  voluptuous  anacreontic  ;  the  mo- 
ral ;  and  the  lofty  pindaric.  In  the  latter  he  is 
perhaps  the  least  excellent ;  for  his  sublime 
flights  are  not  equally  supported,  and  his  high 
poetic  diction  often  sinks  into  the  prosaic  and 
colloquial.  His  "  Epistles"  and  "Satires,"  which 
scarcely  pretend  to  be  poetry,  abound  in  moral 
maxims  expressed  with  vigour,  in  acute  ob- 
servations on  human  life,  and  in  pleasant  stories 
related  with  great  ease  and  vivacity.  His  pre- 
ceptive pieces  on  the  art  of  writing,  of  which 
the  principal  is  the  "  Epistle  to  the  Pisos," 
usually  called  "  The  Art  of  Poetry,"  display 
much  sound  sense  and  good  taste,  but  are  de- 
sultory and  immethodical.  Some  subtle  cri- 
tics, indeed,  have  endeavoured  to  trace  a  re- 
gular plan  in  them  ;  but  their  difterence  of 
opinion,  and  the  lateness  of  the  period  in  which 
any  plan  has  been  pretended  to  be  discovered, 
sufficiently  prove  that  method  was  one  of  the 
least  excellences  of  this  writer.  It  will  still  be 
practically  true  that  Horace 


-ch.irms  by  graceful  negligence. 


And  without  method  taik:>  ut  into  sense. 
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He  has  been,  of  all  others,  the  poet  for  quota- 
tion, and  tlic  pocket-companion  of  the  cLissical' 
scholar,  whose  familiarity  with  him,  contracted 
at  school,  has  never  been  interrupted  to  old 
age.      The   editions  of    Horace  have  been  so 
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numerous  as  almost  to  defy  enumeration.  A 
library  has  been  formed  of  them  alone,  witli 
the  translations  into  various  lanf^uages.  Tlic 
fullest  catalogue  of  both  these  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Bipontine  Horace,  1783.  No  author  has 
more  eXL-rcised  the  powers  of  correcting  critics 
and  aimotator>.  Bentley  has  distinguislied 
himsulf  by  the  boldness  and  the  ingenuity  of 
his  alterations  of  the  ordinary  text.  The  trans- 
lators of  Horace  have  been  less  happy  than  the 
imitators;  his  idiomatic  diction,  and  his  allusions 
to  persons  and  things  proper  to  his  own  times, 
appearing  stiff  and  obscure  in  literal  version. 
Uoralit  Op.  Suetotiii  Vit.  Horat.  Crusius'  Lives 
of  Roman  Poets. — A. 

HORAPOLLO,  or  Horus  Apollo.  Se- 
veral persons  of  this  name  are  recorded  ;  but 
the  author  of  a  work  on  hieroglyphics,  which 
has  come  down  to  our  times,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  grammarian  of  Panoplus  in  Egypt, 
jnentioned  by  Suidas,  who  first  taught  at  Alex- 
andria, and  afterwards  at  Constantinople,  in 
the  reign  of  Theodosius.  Suidas,  however, 
<loes  not  ascribe  the  work  in  question  to  him  ; 
and  Fabricius  supposes  that  it  is  an  extract  from 
a  work  on  hieroglyphics  in  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage, composed  by  some  older  writer  of  the 
name.  Aldus  Manutius  first  published,  in 
Greek,  the  "  Hieroglyphics  of  Horapollo," 
two  books,  1505,  folio.  They  were  afterwards 
translated  into  Latin,  and  several  times  re- 
printed. The  best  edition  is  that  of  Cornelius 
de  Pauw,  Greek  and  Lat.  with  notes,  Utrecht, 
1727,  quarto.   Fabricii  Bibl.  Gr<ec.  Moreri. — A. 

HORMISD  AS,  or  Hormouz,  king  of  Persia, 
son  of  Chosroes  Nushirvan,  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther A.D.  579.  He  had  obtained  some  military 
reputation  during  his  father's  life  ;  and  while 
he  remained  under  the  influence  of  the  sage 
Buzurg,  who  had  directed  his  education,  he 
governed  liis  dominions  wisely.  But  upon  the 
retreat  of  that  counsellor,  his  innate  vices  began 
to  shew  themselves  in  all  the  colours  of  folly  and 
tyranny.  All  the  best  ministers  of  the  former 
reign  were  driven  from  court,  and  the  throne  was 
surrounded  by  unworthy  favourites  and  flatterers. 
The  perpetual  use  of  the  tiara  displayed  his 
weak  pride :  his  attachment  to  divination  nou- 
rished his  suspicions  of  the  satraps  and  great 
men,  whom  he  either  banished  from  his  pre- 
sence or  sacrificed  to  his  fears.  Not  fewer 
than  thirteen  thousand  victims  of  all  ranks  are 
reckoned  to  have  fallen  under  the  sword  of  the 
executioner  ;  and  the  tyrant  justified  his  cru- 
elty by  the  observation,  that  the  fears  of  the 
malcontents  must  produce  hatred,  and  the  hatred 
would  terminate  in  rebellion.    I'he  governors 


whom  he  -ent  to  the  provinces  exercised  uncon- 
trolled rapine,  whicli  became  so  intolerable, 
that  several  districts  openly  revolted,  while  the 
neigiibouring  dependent  princes  refused  to  piy 
their  usual  tribute.  In  this  state  of  things,  tiie 
khan  of  the  Turks  invaded  tlie  eastern  pro- 
vinces with  a  vast  army,  while  the  Ps.onians  re- 
newed hostilities  on  the  opposite  bide.  'I'he 
Persian  empire  would  have  been  subverted,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  valour  and  talents  of  Bah- 
ram,  or  Varanes  (see  his  article),  who  gave  the 
Turks  an  entire  defeat.  He  himself,  liowever, 
was  defeated  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  emperor 
Maurice  ;  and  Hormisdas  had  the  folly  and  in- 
justice mortally  to  affront  him  by  the  present  of 
a  distafi"  and  a  suit  of  women's  apparel.  He 
appeared  before  his  troops  in  this  garb,  and 
found  no  difficulty  in  rousing  them  to  rebellion. 
The  revolt  became  general,  and,  in  the  confusion, 
Bindoes,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  who  had  been 
iiiiprisoned  by  Hormisdas,  was  liberated  by  his 
brother.  He  came  to  the  royal  palace  at  Cte- 
siphon,  where  the  monarch  was  sitting  in  all 
the  pomp  of  royalty,  and  began  to  upbraid  him 
for  his  tyranny  and  misconduct.  Hormisdas  in 
vain  ordered  his  attendants  to  seize  him  :  over- 
awed by  Bindoes,  they  suffered  him  to  drag 
the  king  from  his  throne  and  commit  him  to 
prison.  Chosroes,  the  eldest  of  the  princes, 
escaped  from  the  city,  but  was  recalled  by 
Bindoes,  who  was  contented  to  let  him  reign 
under  his  protection.  He  then  gave  a  scene 
totally  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  eastern 
despotism.  Summoning  a  full  assembly  of 
satraps  and  nobles,  he  placed  Hormisdas  before 
them  as  a  criminal :  some  writers,  indeed,  assert, 
that  the  deposed  king  himself  made  a  request 
of  being  publicly  heard.  He  was  not  wanting  to 
himself  in  this  emergence,  but  pleaded  his  cause 
with  great  eloquence  and  pathos.  He  particu- 
larly warned  the  assembly  against  placing  on  the 
throne  his  vicious  son  Chosroes,  and  offered  to 
resign  in  favour  of  his  second  son.  The  only 
effect  of  this  address  was  that  the  innocent 
young  prince  and  his  mother  were  massacred  ; 
and  Hormisdas,  after  being  deprived  of  his 
sight,  was  remanded  to  prison.  Chosroes, 
however,  on  his  accession,  removed  his  father 
to  an  apartment  of  the  palace,  and  supplied  him 
with  every  sensual  indulgence ;  but  the  usual 
fate  of  a  deposed  king  soon  overtook  him. 
Whether  the  bon  himself  was  guilty  of  parri- 
cide, or  whether  Bindoes  sealed  his  revolt  by  a 
secret  murder,  is  uncertain.  Hormisdas,  how- 
ever, closed  his  wretched  life  in  590,  after 
twenty-one  years  of  royalty  and  two  of  con- 
finement.    U/iivers.  Hut,   GiW^w.— A. 
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